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ἔπ RR Rt 
Secrion Ι. 


Preliminary Observations, and Notice of the chief Works on 
the subject. 


Tue nest great work which presents itself to the attention of 
the student on this subject, is, “ The Origin of Pagan Idolatry” 
by Mr. Faber. Having the good fortune to be the last in his 
researches, Mr. Faber has combined in one splendid and im- 
posing system, all the knowledge of his predecessors; and-he 
has examined their several labors with the skill of a critic, the 
learning of a scholar, the taste and impartiality of a gentleman. 
He writes in that flowing, unaffected, and easy style, which is 
induced only by abundance of materials, and the consciousness 
of serving a good cause. The reader is as completely carried 
away by the interest of the subject, and the earnestness of the 
writer, as if he was reading a new and popular novel, instead 
of a voluminous work on one of the most difficult questions in 
theological learning. This is no small praise; it is well de- 
served, and freely bestowed. The magnificent and beautiful 
system which Mr. Faber has constructed, will always be consi- 
dered, among those who delight in such pursuits, as an impa- 
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rishable monument of gemus, talent, and research. If I venture 
to propose an objection to some of the ornaments of this temple ; 
to suggest alterations in one part, and improvements in another ; 
it is done with the conviction, that they are such as Mr. Faber 
would have approved, if they had been suggested to him at the 
commencement of his plans. 

The chief points, which Mr. Faber wishes to establish, and the 
course of argument with which he defends them, cannot be better 
related, than by giving the general design of his whole work in 
his own language.—‘ The various systems of Pagan Idolatry in 
different parts of the world correspond so closely, both in their 
evident purport and in numerous points of arbitrary resemblance, 
that they cannot have been struck out independently, in the 
several countries where they have been established; but must 
have all originated from some common source. But, if they all 
originated from a common source, then either one nation must 
have communicated its peculiar theology to every other people 
in the way of peaceful and voluntary imitation ; or that same 
nation must have communicated it to every other people through 
the medium of conquest and violence ; or lastly all nations must 
in the infancy of the world have been assembled together in a 
single region and in a single community; they must at that 
period, and in that state of society, have agreed to adopt the theo- 
logy in question, aud must thence as froma common centre 
have carried it to all quarters of the globe.” 

“These are the only three modes, in which the universal 
accordance of the Gentiles in their religious speculations can 
possibly be accounted for. But, as the mcredibility of the 
first, and as the equal incredibility and impossibility of the 
second, may be shown without much difficulty; the third alone 
remains to be adopted. Now this third mode both perfectly 
harmonises with the general purport of Heathen Idolatry, and 
minutely accords with an historical fact which is declared to us 
on the very highest authority. An examination of the theology 
of the Gentiles forces us to conclude, that all mankind were 
once assembled together in a single community ; and that they 
afterwards spread themselves in detached bodies over the face 
of the whole earth. Holy Scripture asserts, that such was 
actually the fact.” ' 

“ Under these circumstances, I am necessarily led to treat 
largely of the dispersion from Babel and specially to insist upon 
an important peculiarity in that dispersion, which has hitherto 
been entirely overlooked. I am also led to discuss certain other 
subsequent great movements, which are closely connected with 
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the peculiarity alluded to. In short, the events, which occurred in 
the plain of Shinar, have stamped a character upon the whole 
mass of mankind that remains vividly impressed even to modern 
times. The powerful and martial family, that once obtained a 
decided pre-eminence over their brethren, have never, down to 
the present hour, ceased with a strong hand to vindicate their 
superiority.” 

The work is divided into six books. It may be satisfactory 
to those who have not had an opportunity of perusing it, to give 
an abstract of the contents of each.—The first book professes 
to give a general idea of the Mythology of the Pagans. “ The 
first idols,’ says Mr. Faber, “ were deified men, who lived in 
the earliest antediluvian, and postdiluvian ages, which are uni- 
versally known as the golden age. ‘The Men thus deified were 
Adam, and Noah, with their respective three sons: the pagan 
‘Trinities were not perversions of the real doctrine of the Trinity. 
The postdiluvian world arose, as it were, out of the ruins of the 
Antediluvian: as Adam had three sons to people the world, 
Noah too had the same number, hence originated, (Mr. Fabersup- 
poses,) the doctrine of a continued succession of similar worlds.” 
As the earth was the universa! mother of all life at the Creation, 
the ark was supposed or represented to be the same at the de- 
luge; hence in after ages the ark and the earth were frequently 
identified, and the same symbols represented both. To Demon- 
olatry, or the worship of their deified ancestors, succeeded 
Sabianism, or the worship of the Host of Heaven. ‘The study 
of astronomy commenced at a very early period; the idolaters, 
who considered their demon gods as guardians of mankind, were 
easily induced to imagine that they were translated to the hea- 
venly bodies, from whence they observed, and ruled the world. 
Both Noah and Ham were venerated as the sun. From Sabian- 
ism, by a natural progression, originated theidea of Materialism ; 
their deity was the soul, and visible nature the body of the 
universe. As this universe had its periods of decay, and repro- 
duction, so all the parts of which it was composed were repro- 
duced; hence too originated the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of souls, 

Because the several theological systems of the Pagan nations 
agree, not in obvious and natural circumstances only, such as the 
worship of their ancestors or the Host of Heaven, but in fanciful 
specuiations, arbitrary observances, and minute ceremonies ;— 
Mr. Faber concludes, (though differences among all existed to 
a great extent) that all these idolatries must have had one com- 
- mon source. Contrary to the opinion of Mr. Bryant, whose’ 
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arguments are examined at great length, Mr. Faber supposes 
that there was but one dispersion, which was from Shinar ; that 
this idolatry began at Shinar under the dominion of Nimrod. 

Though idolatry be fundamentally the same over the whole 
world, yet there are two great divisions of opinion; one the 
system called Buddhism, the other called Brahmanism, of which 
no more can be said at present, than that Buddhism is to Brah- 
manism in idolatry, what the conventicle of the Quaker is to the 
church of St. Peter in Christianity. Buddhism being more simple 
and universal than Brahmanism 15 supposed to have been the first 
step towards the grand apostacy. ‘The origin of idolatry was 
the perversion of Patriarchism. 

In the fourth chapter of this book Mr. Faber enumerates 
and discusses the several symbols, by means of which the events 
of the deluge were commemorated ; these were the lotos, the 

egg, the serpent, the lunar crescent, &c. &c. ‘The fifth contains 
an animated yet brief survey of the several systems of heathen 
cosmogony: the Chaldean—Gothic —Pheenician—Egyptian— 
Persian — Etrurian—H indoo—Chinese—J apanese —Greek— 
Orphian—and Platonic—American, and Australasian; each of 
which confirm the general, and the only rational theory, that all 
the idolatry of mankind originated, as Mr, Bryant, and Faber 
assert, from one common source. 

The subject of the second book, is the veneration paid by the 
ancients to high places, to groves, consecrated islands; to the 
bull, the lion, the eagle, and the serpent: and concludes with 
discussing the origin and purport of sacrificial rites. 

‘Mr. Faber first endeavors to ascertain the exact situation of 
Paradise and Ararat. He enters very largely into this question, 
and attempts to prove that the ark rested within view of the 
former site of Paradise: that the ancients venerated mountains 
because they were transcripts of the holy mountain Ararat: they 
offered on high places, originally, in commemoration of the holo- 
caust of Noah; the grove worship was instituted to commemo- 
rate the worship in Eden, and was not at first an idolatrous 
custom; the Scripture assuring us that the Patriarchs planted 
groves, and offered on high places. Islands were esteemed 
holy, because when the ark rested on Ararat, before the waters 
had subsided, its top rose as an island above the waves, and 
the summits of the surrounding portions of the gordizan chain 
were seen: this circumstance was celebrated in the most remote 
ages; and when the ancestors of the Hindoos went to the east, 
and left Ararat on their west, they celebrated the subsiding of 
the waters of the deluge, in ‘their accounts of the holy white 
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island of the west. _ The ark was remembered under the emblem 
of the moon, As the moon in her first and last quarters appears 
in the dark blue sky like a boat, it wasmade a symbol of the ark 
floating on the waters of the deluge; and as every high mountain 
was venerated as a transcript of Ararat, it was called the moun- 
tain of the ship, or of the moon; the word Luban in the language 
of the early colonists from Shinar having both these meanings. 
The reverence paid to the bull, the lion, and the eagle, Mr. 
Faber supposes to have originated from some mistaken notion 
respecting the cherubim; the figures of which, monstrous as 
they appear to our imagination, were well known to thie early 
Patriarchs. ‘The serpent was worshipped as an emblem of the 
evil principle; and because the deluge proceeded, as they sup- 
posed, from the evil principle, it was made a symbol of the deluge. 
Yet, the serpent was likewise uniformly considered as an emblem 
of the good principle; among the Egyptians it was considered 
as the creator of the world, &c.; and Mr. Faber supposed this 
emblem to have been borrowed from the winged seraph, or 
serpent, which was blended with the cherubic symbols. 

‘Though I have waded through many of the works from which 
Mr. Faber has drawn much of his materials, [ cannot express my 
assent or dissent to many opinions now related. Some of them 
are evidently less worthy of our reception than others, though 
each is supported with learning and ingenuity. I am merely 
detailing the contents of Mr. Faber’s work. The last chapter of 
the second book contains an account of the origin and purport 
of sacrificial rites: which are proved, in the most satisfactory 
manner, to have been instituted from the beginning. He shows, 
from the testimony of the Pagan nations, from the opinions of 
the Jews, the sentiments of the early Patriarchs, and the laws 
of Moses, that sacrifice was always considered to be of a pia- 
cular and expiatory nature. The book concludes with the in- 
teresting question whether each sacrifice did not shadow out the 
future sacrifice of the Messiah. 

The subjects discussed in the third book are the Pagan 
accounts of the deluge, the traditions relative to the sacred 
books said to have been preserved in the ark, and those relative 
to the time between the creation and the deluge. It concludes 
with some discussion of the several local deluges which are said 
to have taken place among the ancient nauons; which are 
shown to be chiefly derived from the received idea of a deluge. 

The fourth book contains a dissertation on the identity, and 
astronomical character of the chief Deity of the Gentile nations. 
The most curious and valuable part of this book is the manner 
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in which it is shown how the several deities all merge into one. 
‘The Buddhic and Brahmanic superstitions are examined atlength, 
and the union of the two superstitions, in the worship of Jagher- 
naut, considered. ! 

The fifth book contains some most ingenious reasoning, on 
the character of the great goddesses worshipped by the Pagans: 
the meaning of their navicular, infernal, and human character is 
discussed; the nature of the ancient mysteries is admirably 
treated, though many objections will be alleged against Mr. 
Faber’s system. But the most valuable part of this book is the 
chapter which treats on the places used by the Pagans for 
religious worship. ‘The high places and groves have been con- 
sidered: to these may be added caverns, and where natural 
mountains were not to be found, as in the plains of Shinar, or 
the levels of Egypt, they constructed artificial mountains, or 
pyramids; or excavated immense caverns in commemoration of 
Ararat, and the ark which lodged on its precipices. The last 
chapter of this book is a most interesting and beautiful digres- 
sion, to show the origination of romance from the old mythology. 
‘The superstitions of one age, says Mr. Faber, are the romance 
of another more enlightened. 

The most important, curious, and interesting part of the whole 
work is the sixth book; of which 1 shall therefore give a more 
extended account. ‘he subject is the general history of man- 
kind from the deluge, till the expulsion from Egypt, of the 
shepherd kings. 

Mr. Faber begins this book with a position in which all must 
agree who receive the narrative of Scripture, that mankind were 
once united i a single. community. He then proceeds to dis- 
cuss Mr. Bryant’s hypothesis of a double dispersion ; one from 
the gradual increase of numbers compelling the families to sepa- 
rate, the other the dispersion from Shinar when the idolatrous 
builders of the Tower of Babel were miraculously scattered over 
the world. Mr. Faber concludes that there was but one dis- 
persion, that from Shinar: the first chapter ends with an account 
of the probable route of the whole body from Ararat to Shinar. 

Having thus conducted the early postdiluvians to this celebrated 
spot, Mr. Faber proceeds to describe the extent and polity of 
the primeval empire, founded by Nimrod, in the plain of Iran : 
he ascribes the origin of castes to the Machiavelianism of the 
“ mighty Hunter.” The third chapter contains an account of 
the division of the earth among the sons of Noah, of the con- 
fusion of tongues, and of the two principal arguments in favor of 
the hypothesis of a single dispersion; namely, that all languages 
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may be traced to one, which are all blended in the language of 
fran; and that mankind divide themselves into three races : 
Hindoos, Arabs, and Tartars, which meet, likewise, in the same 
central spot. ‘The origin of the Gentile Triads, and the parti 

cular mode of the dispersion from Babel, complete the third 
chapter. 

The fourth chapter of the sixth book relates the various settle 
ments of the military caste, who refused to unite with their 
brethren, on account of the schism of the two great sects; these 
were chiefly known by the name Scythe or Scythians; they 
were alike the ancestors of the ancient Goths, the Indoscythe, 
the Germans, and the warlike tribes of India. As they were 
one military caste, the division of castes was unknown among 
them. The history of the much controverted shepherd kings of 
Egypt, and the various settlements of the military caste, in con- 
sequence of their expulsion, occupies the fifth chapter. Mr. 
Bryant’s theory, that the shepherd kings were the Cuthim from 
Babylonia, who were expelled from thence after the overthrow 
of the tower, is rejected; it 1s asserted by Mr. Faber, from a 
variety of authorities, but principally from Captain Wilford’s 
paper in the Asiatic Researches, entitled, ‘‘ On Egypt, and the 
Nile, from the sacred books of the Hindoos”—that the shepherd 
-kings were Asiatic Ethiopians, or Philitim, who invaded Egypt 
from the East. The most ingenious reasoning is employed to 
prove this point, and to establish the connexion between their 
history, and that of the Israelites. The chapter concludes with 
an account of the emigrations of these royal shepherds, when 
they were ultimately expelled from Egypt, under the various 
appellations of Danai, Cadmians, &c. &c. 

The last chapter discusses the mode in which the Pagan 
Idolatry originated from corrupted patriarchism. It contains a 
summary of the whole work. The chief circumstances of the 
patriarchal worship are enumerated. The cause of the resem- 
blance between the ritual law of Moses and the ritual law of 
the Gentiles is fairly stated, and referred to their common 
similarity to the more ancient patriarchal service. The won- 
derful connexion between Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity, 
is treated upon; and the work concludes with an examination 
of several peculiarities in the several characters of the Messiah, 
and the chief Deity of the Pagans. 

Since the publication of this great work, Mr, Faber has printed 
a work entitled Hore Mosaice, which may be considered as 
a supplement, or in some méasure the conclusion, of the book 
ander examination. In this work, the first edition of which was 
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published as“ the Bampton Lecture,” Patriarchism, Judaism, 
and Christianity, are proved to be the same system of doctrine 
and teaching, communicated under three several forms: and the 
most convincing, and we may say the most irrefutable, arguments 
are urged, to show that Moses alone could have been the author 
of the Pentateuch, from the impossibility that it should have 
been written in any age, and under any circumstances different 
from those in which it is said to have been written. ‘The whole 
train of reasoning is deduced from internal evidence. I mention 
this treatise in this place, as it would have formed a good con- 
clusion to the work on Idolatry. 

1 have thus submitted to the general reader the mere outline 
of this great undertaking. ‘Though many authors have attempted 
to illustrate several of the obscurities and difficulties connected 
with the Pagan Mythology, Mr. Faber is the only hierophant 
who has ventured to conduct the stranger and the enquirer 
through all the mazes of the labyrinth, When I venture to 
differ from a gentleman who has had so many opportunities of 
becoming well acquainted with all the details of this subject; 
when I consider the time he has devoted to it; the talent which 
he has generally displayed in the management of his materials, 
and the apparent judgment with which the contending autho- 
rities are weighed, [ am doubtful if 1 am not guilty of presump- 
tion in proposing objections to any part of Mr. Faber’s hypo- 
thesis; yet, 1 am compelled not only to withhold assent to many 
of his separate conclusions, but to reject the foundation on 
which his theory rests. I should much distrust my judgment 
when 1 thus venture to differ from the conclusions of a scholar 
and divine so celebrated as Mr. Faber, and should certainly 
hesitate to do so, were | not supported by the arguments of that 
illustrious and exemplary scholar Mr. Bryant, who is, equally 
with Mr. Faber, deserving of every praise. The repetitions and 
diffuseness of both authors proceed from that inattention to 
minor excellencies, which is frequently induced by an eager soli- 
citude to impress the reader with the full force of an argument. 
The points which we may most hesitate to receive are the fol- 
lowing :—We may reject from Mr. Bryant’s system the universal 
conquests of the Cuthim; several positions chiefly proved by 
etymology; the theory of the shepherd kings ; and many of those 
arguments by which he would prove that the Greeks derived 
the greater part of their Mythology from perverting the names 
of places, deities, &c.; the researches of Sir William Jones and 
others having fully established this fact, that the gods, and the 
whole systern of Mythology in India, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
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were the same. Thus, where Mr. Bryant asserts that the Om- 
phalus of Ammon, meant originally the oracle of the god, from 
the radicals Omphi—Al1; and that Curtius is therefore wrong 
in translating that word by Umbilicus; we may remember that 
the Navel of Vishnou was venerated in the same manner, as the 
Omphalus, or Umbilicus, or Navel of Ammon was venerated : 
and many other instances could be given, in which Mr. Bryant 
is most probably wrong. From Mr. Faber’s system we may 
reject the single dispersion of mankind; the early belief in ma- 
terialism ; the opinion that the knowledge of the true God was 
ever entirely obliterated ; and that the triad of the Gentiles was 
so completely of human invention that the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity had either not been originally known, or was so soon for- 
gotten, that the Pagan Triads were not, in any respect, perversions 
of the true doctrine. I cannot but reject the idea that idolatry 
was formed at Shinar into that complete and perfect system 
laid down in his book. Nor de I think that sufficient allowance 
is made for the innovations of the Egyptians; or for the influ- 
ence of pride, affected wisdom, policy, priestcraft, and inven- 
tion among various nations. Mr. Faber’s system is too perfect, 
to be entirely accurate. 

Though it cannot be said whether the same, or what degree of 
credit, ought to attach to many of the papers in the Asiatic Re- 
searches ; the present opportunity cannot be lost, of expressing the 
very great obligations of the literary world to the editor of that 
work, and its several contributors. Many of the papers contain 
invaluable information. It would occupy too much room to enu- 
merate one half of the accessions made from this source to our 
former stock of knowledge. Mr. Faber’s theory has derived its 
firmest support from the labors of Sir William Jones, Captain 
Wilford, and other eminent scholars who have eniched that jour- 
nal, Even if the more cautious and hesitating inquirer should ob- 
ject to the system which Mr, Faber has proposed, the materials 
collected in the Asiatic Researches,” from which he has so freely 
drawn, will ever form a magazine of authenticated facts, and cu- 
rious knowledge; alike useful to the scholar, the critic, and the di- 
vine. 1 cannot attempt to abridge the numerous articles to which 
1 would more particularly refer; the gentlemen who compose the 
society established by Sir William Jones still continue their la- 
bors. Ail their researches confirm, by innumerable minor discove- 
ries, the truth of the Mosaic books. None of its members will be 
suspected of concealing an opinion, or shrinking from openly 
proposing any objection to preconceived ideas. ‘Their founder 
boldly declared that he was ready to withhold his assent from 
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the Christian creed, unless he should be convinced of its truth 
by undoubted evidence ; and his successors at Bengal have ever 
been actuated by the same fearless spirit. The testimony, there- 
fore, of men, so learned, so zealous, so disinterested in their 
pursuit of truth, cannot be suspected or rejected. Additional 
proof of the truth of the Hebrew Scriptures, was not, perhaps, 
required; yet, the Christian will always value the well directed 
labors, which appeal to the philosophical, the speculative, or 
the sceptic; and which prove to them on their own grounds, 
that no religion under heaven, but the Christian religion, is 
worthy the attention or the homage of a reasonable man. One 
thing is yet wanting; that this society would ascertain the date, 
the genuineness, and authenticity, of the chief records of the 
Brahmins and Hindoos: to enable the Christian to prove, from 
internal evidence, the identity of the Scripture story with the 
original traditions, on the perversion of which their subsequent 
superstitions of the Pagan Idolatry have been grounded. 


Section II. 
Plan of the Inquiry ; and Proofs of a Deluge. 


Such are the prmcipal works, from an attentive perusal of the 
greater part of which those inferences have been deduced 
which I have arranged in the present article. My chief object 
in commencing, for my own satisfaction, a brief inquiry into the 
origin, progress, prevalence, and ultimate decline of Idolatry, 
has been to reject theory, and to ascertain facts. Every reason- 
able hypothesis, says Biskop Warburton, (and the remark is 
adopted by Mr. Faber, as a motto to his large work,) should 
be founded on a fact. This is a just remark; but it does not 
seem sufficient. Every reasonable hypothesis should be 
founded on a connected series of many facts. So many learned 
and laborious writers have bewildered themselves for want of a 
proper observation of this rule, that I shall state explicitly the 
facts on which my own conclusions are grounded; and then 
mention the conclusions themselves. I trust the inferences to 
which I have arrived will not be thought forced, extravagant, or 
hypothetical. My only postulate is this: Whatever opinion, cus- 
tom, rite, ceremony or institution, was 50 universal as to be com- 
mon to all nations, the origin of which opinion, Xc. cannot be 
traced to any one period, we may conclude to have formed a 
part of the primitive patriarchal religion, either in its pure, ‘or 
meipiently corrupted state, while mankind were sull few in 
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number, and united in one body. If this postulate be granted, 
it can, L think, be shown, that Idolatry was to Patriarchism, 
what the Roman Catholic corruptions of religion are to Chris- 
tianity. It was a perversion of known, acknowledged, and di- 
vinely originated truth. It can be clearly shown, that, at the ime 
mentioned in Scripture, a deluge took place over the whole 
world, ‘The annals of all nations seem to prove the certainty of 
this fact; and of this, as the foundation of the whole fabric, 
abundant evidence can be produced. After the deluge, mankind 
celebrated that terrible event by appropriate emblems; and 
commemorated, by the observance of various rites, the chief of 
its distressing and sublime circumstances. After the deluge, 
mankind jong continued together; nor, for a jong time did they 
lose their knowledge of the true God. Religion, at that period, 
was, we should suppose, in substance the same as it now is: 
that is, the five chief articles, upon which the Christian and the 
Levitical dispensations are established, seem to be all traceable 
to the earliest ages of unauthenticated traditional history: I 
mean, the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Atonement ; the belief in the immortality of the soul, the neces- 
sity of purity of life and heart. ‘These five articles are the foun- 
dations of the whole structure of revealed religion, in all its 
forms ; nor can we fix upon a period when they were not incul 

cated among mankind. ‘The two latter might, possibly, it has 
been said, have been invented and enforced by legislators, as 
essential to our happiness in private life; the three first, however, 
bear internal evidence of an origin more than human. 

As the numbers of mankind increased, they would be compel- 
led to move from their primeval settlements; then Religion 
would begin to be corrupted ; or, if the corruption had begun, 
it would have most materially mcreased. 

But the profession of the true religion could not only consist 
in rightly entertaining various articles of belief; there must 
have been an external service, appointed places of worship, a sort 
of ritual, or regard to distinctions in sacrifices, observances of 
sabbaths, or festivals, and other outward ordinances. These 
things form part of all religions; and we argue the great 
antiquity of the regard paid to these distinctions, from the same 
source as we would show the antiquity of the points of doctrine; 
namely, that we cannot fix upon a time when some religious 
institutions, and external worship, were not common to mankind. 

If, therefore, we can ascertain the creed, and the ritual, of the 
earliest post-diluvians, we shall most probably be able to trace all 
the corruptions of Heathenism from their true origin. It will not 
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be necessary to embrace either Faber’s or Bryant’s hypothesis. 
If, from the utter impossibility of deriving the Pagan doc- 
trines and ritual, to other than one source, as well.as from the 
equal impossibility of assigning to them a later date than that of 
the earliest post-diluvian ages, we can show what was the original 
religion of the Patriarchs ; and if this whole inquiry, in all its 
results, be confirmed by Scripture, we are precluded from all 
necessity of framing an hypothesis; we are m possession of a 
firm and solid foundation of facts, on which an explanation may 
be founded, of all the corruptions which followed the universal 
profession of pure and primitive Patriarchism. 

We proceed, therefore, from this point, to trace the manner 
in which the adoration of the sun, moon and stars, Hero worship, 
the infamous murders, “ the dark Idolatries of alienated Judah,” 
and the surrounding nations, began and increased. We trace 
their progress from Chaldwa, Egypt, and India, to Greece, 
Rome, Britain, and elsewhere; and we think we are warranted 
to come to this bold conclusion,—that there was nota single 
superstition, however corrupt, not a rite nor ceremony, however 
flagitious, not an opinion nor doctrine, however absurd or profli- 
gate, which cannot be traced through antiquity to the remote 
periods of Patriafchism and true religion. Idolatry, therefore, 
may be defined, the adding to, or taking from, or the perversion 
of, the doctrines and worship commanded and revealed by the 
Deity, for the benefit of the human race. [1 will be impossible 
to enter into minute detail; we must be contented only to draw 
the outline, and delineate the more marked features of this 
monstrous corruption of primeval truth. 

Let not the more scrupulous reader be surprised at the 
boldness, and, at first sight, the apparent absurdity of this proposi- 
tion,—that all the abommations and cruelties of Heathenism, 
proceeded from any possible perversion of true religion. Let 
him but look back on the contentions of Christians. If the 
inculcation of holiness, and purity, and charity; if the most 
sublime discoveries, the most solemn warnings, the most perfect 
morality,the most consistent, clear, and varied evidence, be proofs ; 
then Christianity is true: and what mode of Government can 
we imagine the Eternal could have more effectually appointed 
for the happiness of Man, than a religion so excellent, and so 
convincing. 

_ Yet, at one period or other of its history, its purest precepts 
have been perverted; and every description of villainy has been 
defended from the holy page: the inquisitor has conducted his 
victims to the stake; Bonner danced round thedying Martyrs 
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of our English Church. The midnight hymns of the protestants 
of the valleys of Piedmont were succeeded by groans, and shrieks, 
because the New Testament had said “ Compel them to come 
in.” The Anabaptist of Munster justified bis appropriating to 
himself the wives of his infatuated companions; he defended his 
murder, his treason, and scandalous indecencies, by texts of 
Scripture. Nota demagogue couldinsult the unfortunate Charles, 
but his text, and chapter and verse, was ready: our magistrates 
have, even of late days, been bearded by a worthless Radical, 
whose whole diatribe was pronounced with his bible m_ his 
hand! We could quote innumerable instances in which the most 
sacred passages have been thus perverted. If men in these 
latter ages have thus been given up to delusion, we must 
neither impute their folly to the religion they misunderstand, 
nor be surprised, that, in the earlier ages, when reading, or 
letters, were, as some suppose nut atall, and certainly very little, 
known, the primitive religion should be corrupted to the service 
of Idolatry, licentiousness, and every description of cruelty and 
vice. 

The fact, that an universal deluge once covered the earth, is 
the foundation of all history. The records of allnations commence 
with some narrative of a deluge. Inbeginning this inquiry therefore, 
with some proofs of the undoubted truth of a‘general deluge, I 
shall endeavour to condense, as much as possible, the large collec- 
tion of materials which confirm that event, beginning with the 
traditions once prevalent in our own island, as they are collected 
by Mr. Davies. 

“The profligacy of mankind had provoked the great Supreme 
to send a pestilential wind upon the earth. A pure poison 
descended: every blast was death. At this time, the Patriarch, 
distinguished for his integrity, was shut up, together with his 
seven select companions, in the sacred inclosure with the strong 
door: here the just ones were safe from injury. Presently a 
tempest of fire arose. It split the earth asunder to the great 
deep. ‘The waves of the sea lifted themselves up on high: the 
rain poured down from Heaven: and the water covered the 
earth. But that water was intended as a lustration, to purify the 
polluted globe, to render it meet for the renewal of life, and to 
wash away the contagion of its former inhabitants into the 
chasms of the abyss. The flood, which swept away from the 
surface of the earth the expiring remains of the patriarch’s 
contemporaries, raised his vessel (or inclosure) on high from 
the ground ;. bore it safely upon the summit of the waves, and 
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proved to him, and to his associates, the water of life and renova- ° 


tion.” 

Such is the druidical account of the deluge; and the bards 
perpetually allude to it in their sacred poems. Many of their 
expressions are alike curious and singular, but we have no room 
for their insertion. The genuineness of these fragments is 
admirably defended by Mr. Faber, vol. ii. page 134—-5. 

Eusebius has preserved a passage from Berosus, which, though 
often quoted, contains too much interesting information to be 
omitted.—‘‘ In the time of Xisuthrus, or Seisithrus, happened 
the great deluge. The God Cronus appeared to him ina 
vision, and gave him notice, that on the fifteenth day of the 
month Desius, there would be a flood by which all mankind 
would be destroyed. He then ordered him to build a vessel : 
to take with him into it his friends and relations, and commit 
himself fearlessly to the deep. ‘The command was implicitly 
obeyed. Xisuthrus having carried on board every thing necessary 
to support life, took in likewise all kinds of animals, that either 
fly through the air, or rove on the surface of the earth. The 
vessel which he built was five stadia in length and two in 
breadth. Into this he put every thing which he had got ready, 
and conveyed into it, last of all, his wife, his children, and his 
friends. After thé flood had covered the earth, and when it at 
length began to abate, Xisuthrus sent out some birds from the 
vessel; which, finding neither food, nor place to rest their feet, 
returned to him again. After an interval of some days, he sent 
them forth a second time, and they now came back, with their 
feet tinged with mud. A third time, he made trial with them, 
and they returned to him no more; he thence concluded that the 
waters had subsided. He now, therefore, opened the vessel, 
and found, upon looking out, that it was driven to the side ofa 
mountain. Upon this he immediately quitted it,” &c. 

Such is the Chaldean, or Babylonian narrative ; the Greek 
account, preserved by Lucian, is no less explicit. 

** The former race of men, being of a violent and ferocious 
temper, were guilty of every sort of lawlessness; wherefore a 
great calamity befel them. ‘The earth suddenly poured forth a 
vast body of water; heavy torrents of rain descended; the 
rivers overflowed their banks; the sea rose above its ordinary 
level, until the whole world was inundated, and all that were in 
it perished. In the midst of the general destruction, Deucalion 
alone was left to another generation, on account of his extraor- 
dinary wisdom and piety. Now his preservation was thus 
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effected. He caused his sons, and their wives, to. enter intoa 
large ark, which he had provided, and he afterwards went into 
it himself. While he was embarking, swine, and horses, and 
lions, and serpents, and all other animals that live upon the 
face of the earth, came to him in pairs,” &c. 

_ This account may be considered as Svrian, as well as Grecian. 
Traditions of a deluge, indeed, were more general, perhaps, in 
Syria, than in any other country. And at Apamea, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hierapolis, in Syria, during the 
reign of Philip the elder, a medal was struck, bearing the figure 
of a kind of square chest floating on the water. Out of the 
chest, a man and a woman are advancing upon dry land, while 
two other persons remain within. Above it flutters a dove, 
carrying an olive branch: another bird, probably designed fora 
raven, is perched upon its roof. In one of the pannels of the 
chest, appears the word Noe in Greek Characters.—In Mr. 
Bryant's celebrated vindication of this medal I think: he has 
shown that it is genuine. 

The flood of Deucalion is too well known to require remark. 
Perhaps it is not so generally understood, that the story of 
Deucalion seems to have been brought from Egypt by the 
Greek Colonists, and that it was one of those narratives common 
to the superstitions, both of the Indians, and aricient Egyptians. 
The Hindoos are well acquainted with the name of Deucalion. 
In the dialect of the country the word would be pronounced 
Deo-Calyun ; the history of whom is the very counterpart of 
the Grecian Deucalion. If the fable did not originate in 
Egypt, the Hellenes must have derived it from the Indo- 
Seythe ; for Lucian expressly calls Deucalion a Scythian. 

The extravagant claims of the Hindoos to remote antiquity, 
and very early superiority over the rest of mankind, are now 
appreciated in their proper light; yet there is no doubt that the 
distinction of castes, which has uniformly prevailed among them, 
has contributed to preserve their religion, laws, and customs, 
entirely free from innovation. They do not appear to have 
undergone the least change, since the days of Alexander the 
Great ; and long prior to the invasion of the Greeks they had 
maintained the characteristic features which continue to dis- 
tinguish them. They still worship the Gods which were formerly 
adored in Egypt, Greece, and Italy ; and, we shall see, there is 
almost demonstrative evidence to prove that the Idolatry of all 
these countries was chiefly derived from one source. We are 
inclined, therefore, to attach great weight to the evidence 
deducible from the pristine traditions, and the sacred books of 
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the Hindoos. We know that the pundit of Capt. Wilford 
interpolated a manuscript with a fictitious tale; apparently 
referring to Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; and other forgeries may 
have been attempted and accomplished. Yet, there 1s abundant 
reason to believe that the contents of their Vedas, and the chief 
Puranas, which together forin the Scriptures of India, though 
they may have been partly corrupted, are undoubtedly more 
ancient than the earlier annals of any other nation, excepting 
the Jews. We may appeal, therefore, (though the controversy 
cannot be now entered upon) to the Indian records, on all 
subjects connected with the primitive ages, with confidence. 
The testimony they bear to the universal prevalence of the 
deluge is interesting and valuable ; it is too long to be inserted 
here : the history of the event is related at length, and it would 
be impossible to make brief extracts. Whatever forgeries of 
detached passages may have been made in the Vedas, or the 
Puranas; so copious are the references and allusions contained 
in them to the deluge, that the whole of the sacred books 
must have been corrupted, if the accounts of the flood be 
among the number of their spurious legends. 

The Egyptian Mythelogy is clearly the same as that of the 
Brahmens, and the Druids. ‘ The Gods,” said the Priest 
who conversed with Plato, “ wishing to purify the earth by 
water, overwhelmed it with a flood,” &c. The Chinese Legends 
are no less decisive. ‘ I may assure you, after full inquiry 
and consideration, (says Sir William Jones, in an address to 
the Society over which he so worthily presided,) that the 
Chinese, like the Hindoos, believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered with water; which, in works of undisputed 
authenticity, they describe as flowing abundantly ; then subsiding, 
and separating the higher from the lower age of mankind.” 

From the eastern, let us turn to the western continent, and 
we shall there find the same belicf in a universal deluge 
equally prevalent. 

At the time of the conquest of America, the inhabitants of 
Mechoaca, Tlaseala, and Achagna, still preserved a tradition, 
that the world was once overwhelmed by water, in consequence 
of the prevailing wickedness of the age. ‘The Mechoacans 
believed, that a priest was preserved along with his wife and 
children, in a great box of wood; into which he had also 
collected a variety of animals, and excellent seeds of every 
description. After the waters had retreated, he sent out a bird 
named Aura, which did not return. He next sent out. several 
others, which likewise did not return. Last of all he sent out a 
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bird much smaller than the former ones, but which the natives 
esteemed the most. ‘This soon appeared again, with the branch 
of a tree in its mouth. The same tradition is given, with a 
slight variation, by Herrera. According to this writer, the Mecho- 
acans supposed that a single family was formerly preserved in 
an ark from the waters of an universal deluge, and that a number 
of animals, sufficient to stock the world, was saved with them. 
During the time they were shut up in the ark, several ravens 
were sent out, one of which brought back the leaf of a tree. 

The Peruvians believed that, in consequence of a violent rain, 
a universal destruction of the human species took place, a few 
persons only excepted, who escaped into caves situated on the 
tops of the mountains. ‘To these elevated retirements they had 
previously conveyed a sufficient stock of provisions, and a 
number of living animals. The chief details of the tradition are 
similar to the scriptural history. 

The Brazilians likewise had their account of a general flood. 
The inhabitants of Nicaragua, Terra Firma, and particularly of 
Cuba, unite in their belief of the same fact. Even the people 
of Otaheite, secluded as they long were from the rest of the 
world, preserve no indistinct remembrance of the deluge, of the 
Patriarch Noah, and his three sons. ‘They have a tradition, as 
we learn from the Missionary voyage, that once in their anger 
the Gods broke the whole world into pieces. Other authorities 
could be enumerated, but it will be thought that enough has 
been already quoted to prove the point in question. 

I shall not insist on that proof of the universality of the 
deluge, which has been drawn from the organic remains of 
animals and vegetables ; or from the vast quantities of marine 
productions, every where discoverable on the tops of mountains, 
and at every distance from the sea. ‘The animals of the poles 
are found in the equatorial regions, and those of the warmer 
climates in the polar circles. Whole tribes are extinct, according 
to Mr. Parkinson’s account in his laborious treatise on the 
remains of a former world ; and many other arguments have 
been urged: we shall be content however with the detail given 
us in the scripture, the most decisive of all authorities, and 
conclude in the words of Moses; “all flesh died, that moved 
upon the earth.”—All in whose nostrils was the breath of 
hfe—and every living substance was destroyed—the tops of the 
mountains were covered—the raven and the dove were sent 
out—and at the end of the year, Noah went forth, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him. And Noah builded 
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an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of 
every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. 

» Ihave been thus anxious to collect proofs that there was 
once a universal deluge; because if this fact be established, 
we possess a known era when there could be no idolatry: we 
stand on a lofty pedestal, on which we may securely survey the 
boundless ocean before us, of fact, hypothesis, tradition, and 
conjecture. 

The imagination of a poet, the skill of a painter, would be 
required to describe in adequate colors the feetings of the 
survivors of a former world on leaving the ark which had saved 
them from the common ruin. ‘* We find from the ‘narrative of 
Moses,” says Mr. Bryant, “‘ that the Patriarch, and his family, 
were enclosed in a covered float, wherein was only one window, 
of a cubit in dimensions. ‘This was of small proportion in 
respect to the bulk of the machine, which was above five 
hundred feet inlength. It was moreover closed up, and fastened : 
so that the persons therein were consigned to darkness; having 
no light, but what must have been administered to them from 
lamps and torches. ‘Chey therefore could not have been eye- 
witnesses to the general calamity of mankind. They did not 
see the mighty eruption of waters, nor the turbulence of the 
seas, when the fountains of the great deep were broken up. 
Yet the crash of mountains, and the noise of the cataracts, 
could not but have sounded in their ears: and possibly the 
cries of people may have reached them, when families and 
nations were overwhelming in the floods. The motion too of 
the ark must have been very violent at this tempestuous season : 
all which, added to the gloom and uncertainty in which they 
were involved, could not but give them many fearful sensations, 
however they may have relied on Providence, aud been upheld 
by the hand of heaven.” 

This picture 1s not overcharged. From the gloom, and dark- 
ness, the melancholy security, the fearful solemnity of sucha 
situation, they were now happily released, and standing on the 
loftiest part of the lofty Ararat, they surveyed the green vallies 
of the new-born earth. Never could the feelings of that 
moment be effaced from their memory. ‘The remembrance of 
whole nations and empires that were now for ever gone; the 
recollection of the friends they had lost; the fearful desolation 
and ruin they had escaped ; must have been contrasted with the 
silence, and the calmness of that fair morning, when the door 
of the ark was opened, the sun shone, and the earth was gay, as 
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if the splendor of the one had not been interrupted, nor the 
verdure and the beauty of the other destroyed. ‘The animals, 
released from their confinement, must bave added to the 
interest of that scene. The pictures which Milton has given 
us of his terrestrial Paradise might then have been’ again drawn 
froin life. a 
' At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Insect or worm: those waved their limber fans 

For wings, and smallest lineament exact; ’ 

In all the liveries deck’d, of summer’s pride, 

With spots of gold, and purple, azure, green. 


The lion roared at their feet his renewed praise to God: 
the eagle ascended in the firmament, and soared to the Sun, till 
it fainted with ecstasy at its recovered life. Thesmaller birds 
solaced them with their songs, and ‘ spread their painted wings.” 
Creation again teemed with existence; and man, among the 
universal joy, withheld not his homage from the Creator; “ he 
built an altar to the Lord.” 


DE DAVIDIS RUHNKENII CELEBRI QUO- 
DAM REPERTO LITTERARIO. 


(Extracted from the Litterarische Analekten, No. IV.) 


Ovam rem primum a. 1799 legebamus a Dan. Wyttenbachio tra- 
ditam, deinde a. 1809 a B. Weiskio multis verbis repetitam, sed 
acute addubitatam, iamque ante apud Britannos tum a. 1806 in 
libro menstruo, exterorum paucis cognito, tum a. 1807 a Th. Kid- 
dio, qui illic sub Philarchei persona latuerat, denuo ad discep- 
tandum propositam: eam rem nune demum paullo accuratius 
illustrandi copiam nobis faciunt E. H. Barkeri et I. F. Boisso- 
nadii familiares epistole, superiore anuo scripte. Paullo, inquam, 
accuratius: nam plus promittere lecturis veremur. Ad iustam 
enim veritatis lucem deesse videtur aliquid, quod ut quamprimum 
Suppleatur, omnisque hee critica questio ad exitum perveniat, 
vehementer optandum est; idque a nemine verius quam ab iisdem 
ijlis viris exspectari potest. Quippe illis vel Museum Britannicum, 
vel Parisiensis vel Leidensis bibliothecee omne genus instrumen- 
torum prebent,non impressorum tantum, verum etiam manu scrip- 
torum, qua huc adhibenda esse vel una Bastii annotatio ad Lon- 
ginum_ p. 651 arguit: mihi contra sors iniqua non modo tantas 
negavit copias, sed vix communia studiorum subsidia reliquit, quibus 
per omnem vitam αὐτουργύς τις τῆς φιλολογίας fieri cogerer. Igitur, 
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ut alia utilia instituta mibi sepe necessarie materix defectus 
disturbavit, ita, ne illam questiouem pertractandam sumam, hoe 
imprimis obstat, numquam mihi integrum exemplar Grecorum 
rhetorum Aldinum in manus incidisse. Nam priore volumine olim 
ex Lipsiensi quadam bibliotheca satis diu sum usus; ad eam 
autem rem, quam querimus, non minus altero volumine opus est, 
quo Scholia in Hermogenem locupletissima’ continentur. Sed 
veniamus ad propositum, quod ipsum nos longiores esse iubet, 
etsi nihil prope aliud nisi illorum virorum verba afferemus. _ 
Primus, ut initio dictum est, Wyttenbachius in Ruhnkenii pra- 
ceptoris vita p. 127 edit. Leid. rem tradidit his verbis, in quibus 
hane veniam petimus, ut duo tria, que elegantissimo calamo 
exciderunt, inter ipsam transcribendi operam mutemus: ‘ Rheto- 
rum omnium, certe plurimorum, necdum seorsum editorum, adhue 
una est editio Aldina, eaque perrara, ut paucis in publicis, pau- 
Cissimis privatis, exstet bibliothecis, et Hemsterhusius eius exem- 
plum, quovis pretio emere cupiens ac dedita opera querens, per 
sexaginta annos nullo in bibliopolio, nullo cuiusquam in auctionis 
catalogo deprehenderit. Ruhnkenius duo, quibus hee editio 
continetur, volumina, rara felicitate, diverso utrumque et loco et 
tempore, sibi comparaverat, et librum, ut suum, eo maiore cum 
otio ac diligentia tractabat. Legens Apsinem, qui unus est ex illis 
Rhetoribus, animadvertit, subito se in aliam orationem incidere, 
similem eam Longini multo sibi usu cognite : huius, ut progreditur, 
ita deinceps nova vestigia deprehendit, locum etiam sub Longini 
homine memoratum ab inedito Commentatore Aristidis Ioanne 
Siceliota: nihil porro dubii relinquebatur, quin hee esset pars de 
Inventione, ὁ deperdito* Longini opere de Arte rhetorica. Ut 
vidit, ita ad Hemsterhusium suum volavit, non tam eius iudicium 
exploraturus, quam rem exploratam nunciaturus. Hie item, ut 
audiit et locum inspexit, ita rationes Ruhnkenii prebavit, euamque 
monuit ut huius inventionis laudem sibi vindicaret, mentione ac 
notitia eius in Diario Eruditorum Gallico predenda. Fecit Ruhn- 
kenius. Libellum porro cum seriptis codicibus contulit, emenda- 
vit, et ad editionem fere paratum reliquit moriens. Et ne hoc 


fugiat harum litterarum studiosos, hic est ille Rhetor et Longinus,. 


quem simpliciter his nominibus significavit aliis deinde in seriptis, 
maxime in altera Timzi editione.” 


τ Cf. Fabr. B. Gr. TV, 31. p. 492. vet. edit. et cum desiderio mirare 
laudatorum scriptorum copiam. 

2 Sic dedimus pro perdito, cuius vocis domicilium finitimum quidem 
est, sed tamen diversum. Nam perdite v.c. navis superesse possunt 
reliquiz quedam, quamvis corrupte ; deperdite nihil aut prope nihil 
reliquum est. Pluribus in verbis de significationem auget ita, ut rem 


confectam designet. Unde recte Ictus in ff. ap, Gesn. ἢ. v. Deperditum 


explicat, guod in rerum natura esse desitt. 


' 
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_ Memorabili hoc reperto quum uti cuperet Weiskius, nobilem 
Longini librum de Sublimi una cum Fragmentis editurus, Wytten- 
bachium rogavit ut significaret, quo in Diario illud indicium seu 
programma evulgatum lateret, simul a quo Apsinis loco et quem 
ad locum Ruhnkenius Longini verba pertinere statuisset, Re- 
spondit Wyttenbachius, Diarium illud pro certo indicare se non 
posse, suspicari tamen, esse aut Bibliothecam Scientiarum aut 
Diarium Eruditorum (Journal des Savans,) annum autem vel 
1766 vel paullo priorem: quippe Hemsterhusium, quocum iam 
torpente inventum communicarit Ruhnkenius, illo anno extremum 
diem obisse. Apsinis denique locum, quem R. germanum Longini 
fetum agnorit, exstare in Aldina edit. Rhet.a p. 709 περὶ ἐλέους ad 
P. 720 οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν Vindiciarum omnino nihil et notarum fere nihil 
se reperire in chartis Ruhnkenianis, nec nisi dispersas schedulas, 
velut Sibyllina folia, unde non nisi divinando et longo tempore quis 
sensum eruat. Sua si essent, vix ea conquirere et pernoscere se 
posse, quamvis R. manum probe calleat: nunc esse bibliothece 
public, qualia sine cvratorum venia edere non liceat; sed, ut 
alia inedita, editoribus destinata esse doctis, in ipsa urbe Leide 
editionem instituentibus, etc. In his angustiis quid trepidarit aut 
egerit Weiskius, apud ipsum iucundius legetur in Pref. ad Longi- 
num p. XIX—XxxIv. Ad extremum is, quasi re desperata, et 
magnarum umbrarum nihil reverens, ipsum inventum in humana 
efroris suspicionem adduxit. Nam, pro suo sensu, nihil habere 
longissimum locum illum simile τοῦ περὶ ὕψους ; breviorem tamen 
locum, ut ex Ruknkenii sensu vel coniectura, Fragmentis subiecit 
inde a p. 713 usque ad p. 715, a verbis Οὐκ ἐλάχιστον δὲ μέρος ad 
ila τῇ τῆς ὑποκρίσεως ἀρετῇ πρέποντα, quibus vulgo Fragm. VIII. 
finitur. Tum enim, quum typographo paranda esset hc appen- 
dix, Leidense responsum nondum acceperat, neque ante illud nec 
posthac invenire ullo modo potuit Diarium, in quo reperti ratio 
veddita et detecte fraudis fines definiti essent. 

Iam triennio ante quam hec a Weiskio referrentur, Criticus seu 
Censor Britannicus (The British Critic) Vol. XXVII. a. 1806 p. 
574 ss. eruditam epistolam attulit, hac argumentorum summa : 
Apsinis scriptum illud de Arte rhetorica, in Tomo I. Aldinorum 
Rhetorum 1508 a p. 682 ad p. 726 sub istius rhetoris nomine 
editum, aliquamdiu totum ab ipso quoque Ruhokenio haud diversi 
auctoris habitum esse; id intelligi ex eius Diss. de Antiphonte a. 
1765, ubi p. 719 Aldi citatur p- 807 edit. Reiskiane,* ex Historia 


* Qui eam Diss. in Gr. Orr. Vol. VII. recepit, quamvis gnarus, pix 
fraudis academice, prescripto ostensionali nomine P. van Spaan, quem 
auctorem item Hurlesius prodidit in Fabr. B. G. T. II. p. 751, addens sub 
Rubnkenii_ presidio ventilatam. Ipse titulus libellum publico examint 
subiicit : sed verbum ventilandi ex Germanorum usu loquendi significantius 
est de multis disputationibus eius generis. 
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oratorum Grr. a. 1768, ubi p. Lxxti1. citatur Apsinis Ars rhet. 
p. 707, et p. LXXxI., ubi p. 708, tum ex Annotatt. in Rutilium 
L. p. 64, ubi p. 687: iccirco non multo ante annum 1776, quo 
capitalem Diss. de Longino scriberet,* illam ipsi coniecturam natam 
esse; ibi demum Τέχνην ῥητορικὴν quandam inter Longini deperdita 
numerari, additis paucis verbis, quz rationis alibi reddendz spem 
facerent ; ex eaque Arte, velut Longini, mox in c. XI. de Subl. 
petitam ab eo esse aliquot verborum emendationem, a Cornubiensi 
Critico® neglectam: denique in Timzi altera editione a. 1789 
quinque locis (omnia hee loca etiam Weiskius attulit) eandem 
Τέχνην sub Longini nomine palam simpliciterque laudari. _ Prater 
hee notat Philarcheus, a Wyttenbachio parum recte Aristidis 
commentatorem vocari Joannem Siceliotam : in Aristidem quidem 
inedita Scholia custodiri in bibl. Leidensi, unde plura excerpta 
dedisse Valckenarium, Abreschium, Io. Luzacum ;° sed nihil horum 
Scholiorum ab ullo eorum isti Iloanni adscriptum reperiri. Atque 
hoc Kiddius verissime. Apertus est memoriz lapsus, vel potius 
calami, siquidem eruditiss. Wyttenbachius ignorare minime potuit, 
Jo. Siceliote Scholia in Hermogenem, non in Aristidem exstare, 
illaque ab adolescente Ruhnkenio Parisiis ex C. Falconeti codice 
descripta esse, sepe posthac ab ipso citata.* Ceterum Kiddius 
quoque querelam affert de frustra quesito Diario, in quo rei mentio 
facta esset; factam autem videri aut vergente a. 1768, aut ineunte 
1769: in qua ratione et reliquis preeclarum virum et opinio et tota 
res fefellit, uti mox videbimus. 

Similia autem his et aliis, que consulto omittimus, paullo post 
suo nomine strictius disseruit Kiddius. At illud ante, quod nobis 
de alio quodam erudito Britanno narravit Barkerus. Huius amicus 
ille adhuc a. 1815 per litteras querebatur, etiam sibi multum et 
diu rimanti nusquam inventum esse R. programma, de eoque in- 
veniendo iam litteratissimum Porsonum desperavisse. 

Kiddius ergo inter plura in Pref. ad Opusce. Ruhnkeniana 
edit. Lond. 1807. p. xxvii. hee scribit: ‘‘ Cuinam Diario Erudi- 
torum KR. indicium suum impertiverit, me, licet anxia diligentia 
queritantem, prorsus effugit; in illis autem Aldinis paginis rudera 
quedam et fragmenta latere ex Longini opere de Arte rhetorica, 
et rhetoris huius germanos fetus esse,” (ita plane tamquam de suo 
iudicio pergit) ‘‘ produnt dicendi forme, disputandi ratio, habitus 
denique et color orationis per omnia Longino simillimus ; atque 
testimonio suo confirmat amiceque conspirat Scholiastes unicus in 


1 « With which Toup, and of course Harles, has very politely com- 
plimented Peter John Schardam.” 

* T. Toupio. 

3 De Epistatis et Proedris Att. p. 105. 

« Ut de Antiphonte p. 804 R. in Notis ad Timaum p. 102, ad Xenoph. 
Memorabb. etc. 


se 
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Hermogenem typis descriptus, quem haud ita pridem in Censore 
Britannico indicavi, et iterum zqui lectoris indicio sistam: 


Apsines secundum Rhet. Gr. 
Ald. 1. 715. 


ὅσα δὲ σχήματα τῶν ἐννοιῶν ὠνό- 
μάσται" οἷον, προδιόρϑωσις, ἀπο- 
σιώπησις. παράλειψις. εἰρωνεία 
ἠϑοποιία" ἅπαντα ταῦτα οὔ μοι 
δοκεῖ δικαίως σχήματα καλεῖσϑαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔννοιαι καὶ ἐνθυμήματα, καὶ 
λογισμοῦ τοῦ πιϑανοῦ χάριν καὶ 
πίστεων εἴδη τὰ μὲν γὰρ προοιμίων 
ἔχει δύναμιν προδίορϑωσίς τε καὶ 
ἐπιδιόρϑωσις, ἡ δὲ παράλειψις τὸ 
εἰξιόπιστον ἐνδείκνυται" καὶ μέρος 
ἂν εἴη τῆς παϑητικῆς τε καὶ ἠθικῆς 
εἰποδείξεως τῇ τῆς ὑποκρίσεως 
ΣΙ Σ 

εἰρετῇ πρέποντα." 


Longinus secundum Schol. in 
Hermogenem inter Aldi Rhet. 
Gr. IT, 380. ‘ 

καὶ δὴ Λογγῖνος ὁ φιλολόγος ἐν TH 
ῥητορικῇ τέχνῃ μονῆς τῆς λέξεως 
εἶναι λέγει τὰ σχῆἥματα αὐταῖς 
λέξεσι φάσκων οὗτος, ὅσα σχήματα 
τῶν ἐννοιῶν ὠνόμασται" οἷον προ- 
διόρϑωσις, ἐπιδιόρϑωσις. ἀποσιώ- 
πησις. παράλειψις. εἰρωνεία εἰϑιο- 
ποιία. ἅπαντα ταῦτα οὔ μοιδοκοῦσι 
δικαίως σχήματα καλεῖσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔννοιαι καὶ ἐνθυμήματα καὶ λογισ- 
μοὶ τοῦ πιϑανοῦ χωρίου, καὶ πίσ- 
Tews εἴδη" τὰ μὲν γὰρ προοιμίων 
ἔχει δύναμιν ἐπιδιόρϑωσίς τε καὶ 
προδιόρϑωσις ἣ δὲ παραλεῖψις τὸ 
ἀξιόπιστον ἐνδείκνυται" καὶ μέρη 
ἂν εἴη τῆς παϑητικῆς τε καὶ ἠϑικῆς 
ἀποδείξεως τῇ τῆς ὑποκρίσεως 
ἀρετῇ πρέποντα." 


Kece tandem nuperrime ἃ Boissonadio repertum est Ruhn- 
kenianum programma, et repertum ibi, ubi primum queri debuerat, - 
in priore illorum librorum, quos Wyttenbachius satis tenaci memo- 
ria Weiskio significabat, in Bibliotheque des Sciences et des beaux 
Arts—d la Haye, Vol. XXIV, Ῥ. τ. a. 1765 p. 273. Sed ipsa 
verba hic accurate adscripta volent multi, quibus forte illud 
volumen non erit in promptu. Premittitur primum a Bibliothecz 
editoribus breve elogium Ruhnkenii, cuius statim etiam Hesychius 
altero tomo absolutus multa cum laude recensetur ; deinceps hec 
-sequuntur, a R. scripta: 

- Ll y a quelques mois que lisant Apsinées, Rhéteur Grec, quit se 
trouve dans la Collection gu Alde Manuce a donnée de plusieurs 
autres ouvrages de cette espéce, je fus surpris de voir le style chan- 
ger tout d’un coup au milieu du livre. J’y reconnus non seulement 
‘la marche de Longin, mais plusieurs expressions qui lui soné 
particuliéres. Continuant ma lecture je tombai sur un assez long 
passage, que je me souvins d’avoir lu dans le scholiaste αἰ Hermo- 
gene, et dans le commentaire non encore publié que Jean Sicéliote 
a fait sur ce méme Hermogene. Ce passage y est cité non sous le 
nom αἱ Apsinés, mais sous celui de Longin, et tiré du livre qui @ 
pour titre, Aoyyivov Τέχνη ῥητορική. Voila donc un ouvrage de 
Longin que nous venons de recouvrer, et que tout le monde croyoit 
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perdu. Il existe en entier ἃ Vexception du premier chupitre de 
Vinvention, οὐ il paroit manquer quelque chose. L’ouvrage est 
digne de Longin, et n'est point inférieur ἃ son admirable traité 
sur le Sublime. Signore par quel hazard ce livre a été inséré au, 
milieu d’un owrage d’Apsines. Il y a apparence qu’ils se sont 
trouvés réunis dans un méme volume, et que le relieur, qui devoit le 
placer avant ou aprés le livre d’ Apsineés, Va placé au milieu. Cette 
erreur a passé dans les autres Manuscrits et dans UVédition d’ Alde. 
Maltheureusement cet ouvrage a été fort corrompu par les copistes. 
Il y améme par-ci par-la des lacunes indiquées par Alde ; mais je 
me flatte que les MSS. d’Italie et de France, que je fais consulter, 
y suppléeront. Jen ai déjd rempli quelques-unes au moyen des 
variantes que j ai tirées de la bibliotheque de Wolfenbuttel. Je me 
propose de publier cet ouvrage au plutot, collationné avec plusieurs 
MSS., corrigé, et avec mes remarques et une traduction Latine. 

Obiter hinc discimus, quid sibi velit formula aw plutét, ὁμώ- 
γυμὸς illa fere Latine voci propediem, qua Albertius ad Hesych. 
T. HL. p. 1262 sub annum 1760 promittebat Rubnkenii curis pro- 
diturum Scholiastem Platonicum, qui tandem 1800 post mortem 
illius nudus ex Luchtmansio prelo evolavit. Evolavit is tamen, 
dum P. Fonteinii Amstelodamensis editio Theophrasti characterum, 
sub eundem annum 1760 ab Wesseling ad Herodotum similiter 
promissa, adhuc eruditis scriniis premitur. ; 

Nunc leniter, puto, subrideret egregius cunctator, si gratam sui 
memoriam apud bonos doctosque relictam eo videret valuisse, ut 
tot per annos a tot viris quasi ex quisquiliis quereretur lapillus, 
quem ipse expolire et in lucem proferre tam diu neglexisset. Id 
vero satagere decebat litteratores, qui patrum avorumque etate 
multo minutiora et viliora nimiis studiis venari soliti, hodie hoc 
totum genus superbe fastidiunt, ex quo non quotidie magnum 
aliquid proloqui licet. Nondum autem his patefactis rem ipsam 
plane confectam esse, ab initio monuimus, Nam, ut vera sit R. 
coniectura, iam novis curis dispiciendum erit, utrum in illis paginis 
mera Longini verba agnoscenda sint, an ab alio seu eiusdem etatis 
seu posterioris rhetore excerpta suoque usui accommodata. Pro 
consilio indicii sui R. fortasse sibi haud plus dicendum putarat ; 
sed denuo inquirendum erat aliis, ut Belino de Ballu, qui Parisiis 
1813 Historiam Greece eloquentie admodum prolixam edidit, in 
qua tamen tum alia desideres, tum ipsam Longini nostri notitiam. 
Restat igitur in posterum diiudicanda res aut iis quos supra 
wominavi, aut cel. Creuzero, qui in his quidem a me disputatis 
uihil exuleeratum videbit. li enim hanc paginam scribens audio 
ἃ nostro Wilkenio ad manum esse Aldinorum rhetorum plenum 
exemplar, quod nunc unicum esse videtur in Germania, servatum 
Heidelberge inter libros Grevianos, eidemque viro etiam ad codices 
variarum bibliothecarum facilior aditus esse solet. 

Postremo non defore opinor qui exspectent dum diversam nee 
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leviorem ingrediar controversiam de ipsius libelli περὶ ὕψους auctore, 
de quo vulgarem fidem nuper sic labefactavit Hier. Amatius Ro- 
manus, ut plures iam aut Anonymum aut quemlibet certe potius 
quam Longinum usurpent citando. Mihi vero non ita παρέργως 
eius questionis pondus excipere libet, nec tamen nihil adiicere, 
quo nova hee suspicio saltem ad modestiam doctz inquisitionis 
redigatur. Ac facile quidem foret doctissimi viri opinionem de 
Avgustei evi scriptore refutare, si verum esset de voce ἀλληγορία, 
non ante Plutarchi ztatem usurpata, Ruhnkenii iudicium in Timei 
Lex. p. 144 (260) prolatum, a pluribusque deinde repetitum 
firmatumque, ut a Fischero in Pref. ad Demetr. περὶ ἑρμ. p. VIII.: 
sed illa in re erravit Criticus alias consideratissimus, Ciceronis 
immemor sui, apud quem idem vocabulum bis legitur, quod semet 
ab illo scriptore, Longino, positum est. Quocirca tibi alia indicia 
erunt querenda, ut eius libri etatem probabiliter definias, impri- 
misque inter laudatos auctores illustrandus Ammonius, cuius cap. 
XIII. mentio fit, quem incertum adhuc interpretes reliquerunt, quis 
sit inter plures, qui eodem nomine clari fuerunt post veterem 
Aristarchi successorem Alexandrinum ; etsi primum legendo quis- 
que de zequali Sacca cogitandum putabit. Denique omnino fateri 
non pudet me non nimis magnifice sentire de eo libro, quem docti 
plerique, splendidis aliquot locis et illustribus sententiis capti, ne 
dicam occecati, certatim laudibus extulerunt, atque adeo in ipsa 
eius dictione totaque arte scribendi et philosophandi plura Longi- 
niani evi vestigia videre, nulla Augustei.’ 
D. 3. Mart. 1819. WwW, 


* Non peenitebit cum his nostris contulisse ea, que de eadem re 
seripsit C. D, Beckius in Actis Soc. phil. Lips. a. 1811. p. 336. ss. 
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LETTERS ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
LANGUAGE OF CORNWALL. 


LETTER XI. 


DoLLy PENTREATH, &c. 


In my last letter I gave you some extracts from a language, which 
no longer exists but in a few scattered and unconnected documents. 
It has ceased to bea living tongue; but though it is acknowledged 
that it is now no where spoken, it seems to be a matter of doubt 
with some, whether it is not yet retained by some particular indi- 
viduals. I consider it, however, to beas much dead as the Hebrew, 
and that it has never been in common use, since Mr. Lhuyd’s visit 
into Cornwall, about the beginning of the eighteenth century. It 
may perhaps have survived a little longer, in the person of the 
famed Dolly Pentreath, and her companions, if indeed the corrupt 
and degenerate jargon of an expiring tongue can be called by that 
name. But as the claims of this good woman have been so confi- 
dently asserted, and were connected with the credulity of a cele- 
brated man of the last age, they deserve to have a separate exami- 
nation. 

I have often experienced some astonishment that the present 
Cornish gentlemen know so little about the language of their ances- 
tors, and that it scarcely ever excites their curiosity. It is in vain 
to seek information on this point in Cornwall, among polite and 
general scholars. 'They have paid no attention to the subject, and 
if pressed for an opinion, it is, that very little is known about it, 
but that it is supposed to have been a barbarous dialect resembling 
the Welsh. It has also become fashionable to repeat the inquiries 
of the Hon. D. Barrington, and how Cornish has expired with 
Dolly Pentreath. It is with reluctance that I mention these par- 
ticulars, as they imply something like a charge of ignorance. I do 
it rather, to extenuate any failure on my part, by reminding the 
reader not only of the scarcity of materials, but of the impossibility 
of receiving any assistance from literary friends. I must, therefore, 
claim some indulgence for any mistakes in my observations on ἃ 
nomenelature, which is now almost as little understood in Coru- 
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‘wall, as if it were derived from the Arabic. And if it had not been 
for the exertions and writings of Lhuyd, Scawen, Borlase, aud 
Pryce, every memorial of Cornish would have perished, and every 
future investigation on the subject would have been imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. . 

Mr. Lhuyd, an excellent Welsh scholar and antiquarian, ob- 
served, that, in March, 1701, ““ the Cornish language was only 
retained in five or six villages towards the Land’s End.” From this 
period, when it was confined within such narrow limits, and mostly 
restricted to tinners, market-women, and fishermen, it may be sup- 
posed not only to have rapidly declined, but not to have lived 
many years longer. This appears to be the true sense of Dr. 
Borlase’s remark : “ that this language is now altogether ceased, so 
as not to be spoken any where in conversation.” (Nat. Hist. p. 316.) 
It is unfair to charge him with inattention for asserting this, because 
one individual, Doily Pentreath, could still speak it in 1758, when 
he published his Natural History. The Doctor must have known, 
that, out of a population of some hundreds, in those villages, to 
whom Cornish was still vernacular in 1701, a few individuals would, 
according to the course of nature, be still remaining after the lapse 
of half acentury.. After the language had ceased to be commonly 
used, he very naturally considered it as extinct; and as for any 
particular exceptions that might still remain, they would be consi- 
dered to belong rather to a dead, than to a living tongue. Iown 
that, for this reason, I would have expressed myself as the Doctor 
did, even if I had known of Dolly, and given her credit for under- 
standing as much Cornish as her admirers have supposed. _ He was 
therefore very far from deserving the sarcasms of Mr. Barrington, 
and Mr. Whitaker, who says, “ At that very time, (1758), as Mr. 
Barrington has observed, to the disgrace of his attention, an old 
woman was living within four miles of him, and talking the lan- 
vuage fluently.”' Since these two gentlemen have thought proper 
to distort the obvious meaning of words, that they might attack 
them, it is barely sufficient to observe, that the former, by his own 
avowal, knew nothing of the matter,” and that the latter was at all 
times an unduly severe and arrogant writer. 


a 


x Whitaker’s Supplement to Polwhele’s History, p. 41. 

2 Dolly Pentreath spoke in an angry tone for two or three minutes, 
and in a language, which sounded very like Welsh.—I asked her compa~- 
hions, whether she had not been abusing me; to which they answered, 
‘Very heartily; and because I had supposed she could not speak Cor- 
nish’” (Hon. D. Barrington’s Letter to J. Lloyd, Esq., 1773.) Why 
then ask her companions what she had said, if he had not been ignorant 
of Cornish, or had had any better criterion than that it sounded like Welsh ? 
The fact seems to be, that any artful old woman could have palmed off 
any gibberish on such a good-natured traveller. 
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Dolly Peutreath, the Cornish Sibyl, was a fish-woman, a native of 
Mousehole, a village near Penzance, and about three miles from 
Castle Horneck, the family seat of the Borlases; so that if she had 
been possessed of any extraordinary acquirements, they could not 
have escaped the knowledge of the Doctor. This humble person- 
age spent a very long life in her homely occupation, and died in 
1788 at the age of 102. At the beginning of the last century, the 
historian informs us, in the parishes of Paul and St. Just, “ the fish- 
ermen and market-women in the former, and the tinners in the lat- 
ter, conversed one with the other, for the most part in Cornish.” 
Truth is always consistent, and the Doctor and the good: woman 
incidentally agree, as the former says, that Cornish was still‘spoken 
in Paul parish fifty years before, (1758), when Dolly was already in 
her twenty-third year ; while the latter herself told Mr. Barrington, 
that she could not talk a word of English before she was past 
twenty years of age. The Doctor again tells us, that the language 
which was generally spoken in those parishes, in 1708, had altoge- 
ther ceased during the next fifty years, specifying, however, no 
particular year for its extinction; for that would have been im- 
possible. But in 1768, Dolly most positively assured Mr. Bar- 
rington, that there was then no other person who knew any thing 
of it, or at least who could converse in it. This is a plain coin- 
cidence of truth, which cannot be invalidated. Fg 

I readily allow the claims of Dolly to some jargon that was not 
English ; but with her habits and situation in life, it is ridiculous 
to suppose, that she could have been the depository of the true 
Cornish. This may have been another reason why Borlase might. 
have declined to mention what still remained of the language in his 
day. Among such low people as Dolly, an expiring language could 
not fail to have been miserably corrupted, even if it was not 
entirely unintelligible. It is surprising that a sensible man, lke 
Daines Barrington, would condescend to apply in so objectionable 
a quarter, and that too at an inn-keeper’s recommendation ; for it. 
would not be more ludicrous to seek for specimens of ancient 
Greek among the poor fishermen of the Archipelago. Mr. Bar- 
rington went out on a summer excursion to the Land’s End, in 
1768, and it was then that he met with this modern Sibyl of Corn- 
wall. It would be foreign to my purpose to quote here his letter 
to his friend Mr. Lloyd, F. A. S., which is certainly very amusing. 
I am willing to grant that it is indubitable, that she spoke a strange 
language, and it is natural to suppose that she did it in the most — 
fluent, if not most accurate manner possible, that she might please 
a respectable stranger, and be the better rewarded. ‘There was, 
therefore, no reason for some of Mr. Barrington’s friends to be 
incredulous that she still continued the use of her vernacular tongue ; 
though it is probable that at that period she only spoke Cornish 
occasionally. It isa pity that he did not observe whether her 
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English had a foreign accent, which would have been an indirect 
confirmation of her story, that she knew no other language than 
Cornish till she was past twenty.’ Her two female companions, 
who were only ten or twelve years younger, and consequently 
children in 1708, could not speak Cornish readily, but understood 
it, which is another coincidence that Borlase is correct in the 
assertion, that its common use had ceased soon after that period ; 
for young persons who disuse their vernacular language early, often 
lose the recollection of it entirely. From all these circumstances, 
therefore, and considering the great age which this good woman 
attained, I am inclined to believe, that she was the last person to 
whom Cornish was vernacular, and that at her death it has ceased 
in the strictest sense of the word to be a living tongue. 

It is thus that Mr. Barrington has raised this poor woman to 
literary distinction, and very unexpectedly rendered her name con- 
spicuous among her countrymen. But to be serious, there never 
was a greater perversion of antiquarian research and _ philological 
assiduity, than that of Mr. Barrington and Dr. Pryce. It was 
already in their time perfectly preposterous in them to seek for 
eral information from native speakers. The latter, when off his 
guard, confesses the absurdity and the unprofitableness of such a 
proceeding. ‘‘ As for the vulgar Cornish now spoken,” says he,’in 
his Preface, “‘ it is so confined to the extremest corner of the 
country ; and those ancient persons who still pretend to jabber it 
are even there so few; the speech itself is so corrupted ; and the 
people too for the most part so illiterate; that I cannot but wonder 
at my patience, and assume some merit to myself for my singular 
industry, in collecting the words which I have accumulated from 
oral intelligence ; especially as hardly any of the persons whom I 
have consulted could give a tolerable account of the orthography, 
much less of the etymology or derivation of those words which 
they use,” &c. 

_ Even the ashes of Dolly Pentreath have not been left unhonored. 
A Mr. Tomson, of Truro, and by profession an engineer, wrote her 
epitaph, which, as it is a curiosity, I will insert here in the original 
Cornish, with an English translation. There is nothing remarkable 
in the sense, though it reflects much credit on the writer of it for 
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* “ She does indeed talk Cornish as readily as others do English, being 
bred up from a child to know no other language; nor could she (if we 
may believe her) talk a word of English before she was past twenty years 
of age; as, her father being a fisherman, she was sent with fish to Pen- 
zance at twelve years old, and sold them in the Cornish language, which 
the inhabitants in general, even the gentry, did then well understand.” 
See tle above quoted Letter of Mr. Barrington. 
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his proficiency in Cornish, and the accuracy with which he has 
a pba himself. 

Coth Doll Pentreath cans ha dean, 

Marow, ha Icledyz ed Paul plea.— 

Na ed an Egloz, gan pobel bras, 

Bes ed Egloz-hay coth Dolly es. 


Old Doil Pentreath, one hundred (aged) and two, 
Deceased, and buried in Paul parish ;— 

Not in the church, with great people, 

But in the church-yard old Dolly is. 


I look on Mr. Tomson to have been an ingenious man, who, 
having a taste for such studies, had made himself master of the 
best remaining pieces in Cornish. This is certainly a far more 
rational account, than to imagine with some, that he was a rarely 
gifted individual, in whom the Cornish language had survived after 
the death of the humble inhabitant of Mousehole. Mr. Tomson 
might even have been able to converse in it; but there would have 
been nothing extraordinary in it, as thousands can speak Latin and 
other languages, which they have acquired only from books. As 
to the epitaph, I do not entirely rest on conjecture ; for all the 
words in it, with the exception of one only, are to be found in 
Borlase’s Vocabulary. Hay* is a well known Saxon word, which 
signifies an inclosure, and has long been incorporated with the 
Cornish. 

The other claimants to Cornish speaking were William Bodener, 
aged 65, a fisherman of Mousehole, a Cornish letter from whom 
Mr. Barrington presented to the Society of Antiquaries on the 3d of 
July, 1776. In 1777, the same gentleman again informed the Society, 
that he had discovered another individual, one John Nancarrow, 
aged 45, of Maraz.on, who could speak the Corvish language. 
Dr. Pryce also, about 1790, conversed with a very old man at 
Mousehole, who could talk Cornish, and it is not improbable that it 
was the same William Bodener. I am, however, still of opinion, 
that the language was already extinct, though, after such respecta- 
ble testimouies: it is impossible to deny that these individuals still 
understood the ancient language of the country. As to their skill 
in it, it might have been acquired from some of their friends, 
among whom it had been vernacular, and who still survived after 
they were themselves grown to manhood, as from 1730 to 1750. 


* Lan is the true Cornish word for it, and means either an tnclosure or 
a church. Thus τέμενος is either a place ‘consecrated to religious purposes, 
or apna a y a farm, (some inclosed portion of land ) 
Καὶ μὲν of Λύκιοι ΤΈΜΕΝΟΣ TAMON ἔξοχον ἄλλων, 
Καλὸν φυταλῆς καὶ ἀρούρης, ὄφρω γέμοιτο, Ιλ, 2, 194. 
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These were the faint glimmerings that still hovered round, after the 
light itself had departed for ever. It is even possible that there 
may be still individuals who can speak and write Cornish ; nor 
would it be at all difficult to acquire both to a certain degree ; but 
it is a mere deception to imagine, that this can now be accom- 
plished through any other channel than that of grammatical 
instruction. 
I have often had occasion, in the course of these letters, to men- 
tion the Rev. Dr. Borlase. He lived about the middle of the last 
century, and was a native and resident in Cornwall, as well asa 
writer of considerable merit. His Natural History and Antiquities 
of Cornwall are elaborate and valuable performances. It is re- 
markable, that all the recent writers on those topics have largely 
berrowed from him, not even excepting those who have availed 
themselves of every opportunity to load him with censure. It is, 
however, with his Cornish Vocabulary, which concludes his Anti- 
quities, that I am at present concerned. His chief merit consists in 
having collected materials, and indicated the sources where all the 
probable remains might be recovered. Thus far in his praise ; and 
it is painful to pass censure, however it may be deserved.. I have 
already expressed an opinion about him, as that he was not sufii- 
ciently a linguist or a grammarian to investigate such a perplexed 
and expiring dialect. Hence it is seldom that his Vocabulary refers 
to foreign languages ; and I really believe that the disguise of the 
greater number of words escaped him. This ignorance, however, 
is of material advantage to my derivations, as he cannot be accused 
of having changed the orthography, or otherwise modified them to 
suit the purposes of any particular theory. His negligence, how- 
ever, is still more remarkable than his inability. Wearied with a 
long work, and incited by the prospect of bringing it to a conclu- 
sion, he seems to have drawn up his Vocabulary in haste, and 
without any regard to selection and arrangement. It is also likely 
that, having no taste for philological studies, he thought but lightly 
of them, and merely added the Vocabulary as a matter of form. 
‘He apologises, indeed, for not giving a more complete Vocabulary ; 
but it is with authors, as with great men, who find it easier to 
apologise for declining any particular task, than to execute what 
would require the united efforts of patience and industry. 
In the present scarcity of materials, the Vocabulary is still, 
‘however, a valuable performance; and Borlase is rather to be 
blamed, not for what he has done, but for not having done more 
when he had it in his power. He might, from his situation, have 
made a complete collection of Cornish words and idioms; and he 
might also have preserved for his countrymen many manuscripts, 
probably no longer in existence. He mentions, in the preface to 
his Vocabulary, several manuscripts and other helps in Cornish 
which had been communicated to him; and it is to be lamented, 
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that he did not look into such a mass of matter more accurately, 
and that he did not select more from it for publication. The offer 
of his own collection to any one who would undertake to restore 
the Cornish language, is but a poor evasion. What has become of 
the several pieces he mentioned, I know not—some may have 
perished, and some might still be recovered ; but the press alone 
can preserve such documents from the danger of destruction. 

It argues, also, how very little trouble the Doctor took, by his not 
going to Mousehole, which is only four miles from his own resi- 
dence, to ascertain and report what might still remain there of a 
language which, by his own account, was commonly spoken in that 
village fifty years before. Had he done this, he would not have 
been stigmatised with inattention, as he was afterwards on the 86- 
cidental discovery of Dolly Pentreath by Mr. Barrington. 

Having so often referred to Mr. Lhuyd, I may be allowed to say 
a few words concerning him. He was a learned and ingenious 
gentleman, eminently skilled in all the British dialects. He was 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. In 1701 he visited 
Cornwall for the avowed purpose of investigating, and preserving as 
much as possible of the expiring language. He was kindly received 
by the literary gentlemen of the county. He afterwards published 
a Cornish Grammar and Vocabulary in 1707, and died in 1709. It - 
was the first thing ever published in that language, which, it may 
be truly said, had it not been for his journey into Cornwall, and 
the collections he made there, would have totally perished. Borlase, 
and all the other Cornish historians, speak, as well they might, with 
enthusiasm of that very meritorious individual. 

DPD. 


NOTICE OF 


The ENTHUSIASM of METHODISTS and 
PAPISTS considered : by Bishop LAVINGTON. 
A new Edition, with Notes, Introduction, and Ap- 
pendiv, by the Rev. R. POLWHELE, Vicar of 
Manaccan, and St. Anthony. One large Vol. Octa- 
vo, Pr. 21s. Whittaker, 1820. 


Tuoven it has now become very unfashionable to quote 
from the antiquated author of “ the Leviathan,” we cannot but 
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confess that the perusal of this book reminded us of Mr. Hobbes’ 
definition of laughter; wkich he represents as arising from a 
consciousness of our own superiority, proceeding from a com- 
parison of ourselves with those whom we think either more ab- 
surd, infirm, or ridiculous, Ridicule may be defined a con- 
tinued fit of laughter. ‘The writer who holds up to ridicule 
either an individual, a party, or an opinion, possesses the same 
conviction of his own superiority, and of the infirmities or folly 
_of others, as the frequent and involuntary laugher: and the 
comparison will not fail, if we consider their respective defects. 
For, asno man in private life is ever convinced of an error by the 
sneer of an antagonist, though he may be made either silent or 
angry, soit is in public controversy; no sect, or party, or 
schism, either in politics or religton, has ever been confuted by 
sarcasm and ridicule; their hatred to their opponents becomes 
more inveterate ; the ‘controver sy itself degenerates into buffoon- 
ery, and the cause of truth uniformly suffers. 

Such were our reflections when the republication of Bishop 
Lavington’s work was announced to the public.- Religion is a 
subject so solemn and so important, and the great question be- 
tween the Church and its opponents is so interesting, that though 
we are struck with the accuracy of the parallel between the Me- 
thodists and Papists; though we are convinced that the sobriety 
of the Church of England is equally distant from the fanatical 
reveries, the revivalism, and nonsense of Methodism, or the su- 
perstitious mummeries, and unscriptural fancies of Catholicism ; 
and though we well know, to use the celebrated satire of Swift, 
Jack was often, and still will be. mistaken for Peter, we can- 
not but be of opinion that a Christian divine should never con- 
descend to this mode of confuting his adversary. He descends 
from the vantage ground of fair aad impartial debate. Religi- 
ous controversy requires a grave, manly, sober style; and though 
the folly or the ignorance of an antagonist may sometimes pro- 
voke a taunt, or a sarcasm, it choulld Sever be that.a whole 
volume should be written full of mere invective without argu- 
ment, or ridicule without discussion. Severe, indignant, impe- 
tuous language, is frequently necessary or unavoidable, when the 
polemic is compelled to reprove and rebuke his opponent; and 
the effect of such animadversion when it proceeds from the heart, 
is never lost. But when the plan is ridicule, and the execution 
of a work is ridicule, all effect, all the ΚΘ Ὁ conviction of 
such a work, perishes with the first hearty laugh; so long.as we 
can forget that religion is the subject of discussion, we approve of 
the author who amuses us; when once the reflection, however, 
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recurs to us, that all laughter on the subject of religion is ill-timed 
‘nd misplaced, our mirth is at an end; we condemn the conduct 
‘of the author, whose opinion we approve, and wish that absur- 
dity could be removed, or error rectified, by more suitable and 
unobjectionable methods. 

These remarks are not intended to apply to Mr. Polwhele’s 
labors. Bishop Lavington’s work, though in our opimion sub- 
ject to the objections now mentioned, is full of curious matter 5 
it has long been sold at a high price, and a new edition was de- 
manded by the public. The experience of the world has shown, 
that all Churches, or religious associations, are only permanently 
united by a system of discipline, which shal] regulate not merely 
the services and devotions of that Church, but which shall go- 
vern the feelings of the mind, and induce sobriety of conduct, 
while it induces purity of faith, and regularity of life; such is the 
object of the mild and sober discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, which appoints their respective places to the Clergy and 
the Laity, and gives to each ample scope for their zeal, their 
devotion, and every religious virtue, while it represses by its 
known laws, all those principles upon which the leaders of the 
Methodists, and of other sects, have uniformly acted. Thus the 
Laity are forbidden to assume the ecclesiastical functions: the 
Clergy are commanded to confine themselves to their parish, 
their cure, or their diocese; not to consider the world as their 
diocese, and to wander everywhere, clashing with, or opposing 
their neighbours. The grace of God is ever supposed, and taught 
to be attendant on the diligent use of the means of grace. Per= 
sonal religion, not inward feelings, is considered as the sole 
criterion of improvement in the divine life; and all its people 
are required to study uniformity in worship and opinion; to be 
sober, and quiet, as well as pious, consistent, and sincere. 

The religion which is thus briefly delineated, did not please 
the Methodists of the last century, as it had not before satisfied 
the enthusiasts of the Church of Rome, or the ever-clamorous, 
ever-church-mending nonconformists. Faith in the religion of the 
New Testament, which produced humble reliance on the good- 
ness of God, and correspondent regularity of life, was not suffi- 
cient; to this must) be added inward feelings, frames, experi- 
ences, doubts, hopes, fears, pangs of a new birth, and a long 
train of sensations. ‘Phe Clergy were ridiculed and abused, as 
preachers of mere morality, or as learned hypocrites, ignorant 
of the God they pretended to serve. ‘The Laity assumed the 
office of teachers, preachers, and expounders. The means of 
grace were considered as idle, or useless, or empty ceremonies + 
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while God was represented as sending down the gifts of grace, 
and the influences of his Spirit, on whom he pleased, and when 
he pleased, and as he pleased, whether those gifted individuals 
complied with the appointed means of grace or not. Hence 
the doctrine of sudden conversions, revivalisms, &c. The long 
train of error spread among the common people, till the minds of 
thousands were alienated from the Establishment; and a new 
era of religious zeal began, which, though in many instances it 
may have done much apparent good, by stimulating the Clergy 
to. exertion, and reforming the manners of those of the lower 
classes who had been previously neglected, has ended in divid- 
ing the people, in fostering a spirit of hatred to the Clergy, of 
hostility to our existing institutions, and of such general enmity , 
to the system of government which upholds them, that the 
worst results are to be apprehended in any future moment of 
Rational convulsion, or depression of the powers of the state. 
About the time when this baleful star of Methodism 
began to rise above the religious horizon, many of the well read 
and thinking portion of the community, perceived the resem- 
blance between the absurdities and enthusiasm of the Metho- 
dists and Papists.. Among these the chief were Bishops War- 
burten and Lavington. ‘Lhe opinion of the former is quoted in 
the introduction. to the present edition. “1 will tell you what 
I think would be the best way of exposing these idle fanatics, — 
printing passages out of George Fox’s Journal, and Lenatius 
Loyola, and Whitfield’s Journal, in parallel columns,” &c. Vide 
page iv, note. Bishop Lavington proceeded in great measure 
on this plan, and selected from the books, histories, and journals 
of these apparently opposite partizans, a most curious collection 
of coincidences in opinions, conduct, and reveries. Had this 
been done in a more grave and serious manner, much more be- 
nefit would have resulted to the community, from the Bishop’s 
labors. We object only to the error, which he has committed 
m condescending to ridicule, even when the subject seemed most 
to invite it. The Bishop’s work is a continued taunt. His facts 
are undoubted. His point is proved. ‘The identity between the 
follies of the two parties is established ; and his book will ever be 
valuable from the sterling information it contains; but whatever 
be its merit, the objection we have now made is with many. in- 
surmountable, The most solemn subjects are so associated 
with ridiculous ideas, that it is difficult to bring back the mind 
to its proper seriousness when religion is the object of its con- 
templation, after the perusal of this book. It should be read in 
its present form by none whose minds are not strengthened by 
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reading, reflection, and matured judgment; and we agree with 
Mr. Polwhele, (Introduction, page cclxxvii.) “ That in laughing at 
religious absurdities, we must take heed to ourselves; we some= — 
times approach too near the confines of religion.” 

_ The present work, of which we almost forgot we were 
merely writing a brief notice, consists of the original work of 
Bishop Lavington; and a copious introduction in three parts, by. 
Mr. Polwhele, full of very interesting matter. There is likewise 
an appendix, containing some well written poems and verses, on 
subjects of the same nature as those in the work itself; of which 
we shall only observe, they are liable to the same objection 
above mentioned. The principal poem in particular, intitled 
“Sir Aaron,” or “ The Flights of Fanaticism ;” in which Mr. Pol- 
whele professes to illustrate, in the character and conduct of Sir 
Aaron, the cause, the operation, agd the effects of Methodism, 
is full of expressions which are always objectionable, when 
religion in any way whatever is the subject of the reader’s con- 
sideration, ‘The book concludes with a small collection of pa- 
pers on the Bible Society, and other subjects, which were first 
printed in the Cornwall Gazette. 

It is after an attentive perusal of this work that we recom- 
mend it to the attention of all who are accustomed to review the 
signs of the times, and to anticipate the future from a calm and 
unprejudiced survey of the past; and we trust that the defects 
which may be now briefly pointed out, will be altered in a sub- 
sequent edition. 

‘Though the introduction, as its author has very candidly 
acknowledged, be written in a very desultory manner, its con- 
tents are equally interesting and important. It is divided into 
three sections, which may be respectively, though not quite ac- 
curately, intitled ;—the history of the past—the account of the 
present state of Methodism, with the system of hostility orga- 
nised against the Establishment—and, the remedies of the im- 
pending evil. 

‘The comparison between the temper of the dissenters of for- 
mer times, and that of the chief parties opposed to the Church 
at present, is accurately drawn. ‘The sections which touch 
upon the abuse of the Bishops, the intrusion of the Methodists 
on the parochial Clergy, and the anticipation of their eventual 
success, by effecting the overthrow of the Establishment, are 
particularly interesting. ‘The style however, in which they are 
written, is loose and vague; and Mr. Polwhele has apologised for 
this, by informing his readers that the respective sections were 
origmally written as letters. ‘This reason can account only for 
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the manner in which they are written, but it is by no means a 
proper apology for their publication in their present form. If 
an author submits his labors to the public, he is bound to 
give the best polish to his language, and to make his whole 
work as perfect as he possibly can; more especially if he has had 
that experience in composition, and been received with so much 
deserved indulgence as Mr. Polwhele. We cbject too, to the 
frequent introduction of Mr. P.’s personal history, in so many 
passages. ‘This book is intended for general utility, its contents 
ought, therefore, to be confined to the discussion of the general 
subject: Mr. Polwhele ought not to have introduced (Introd. 
Part I. p. clxix, clxx.) quotations from his own Poems. In 
the pages just referred to, and those immediately subsequent 
to them, the reader is diverted from he subject of the book by 
commendations of various illustrious divines, extracted from the 
English Orator ; we have likewise extracts from an ode on 
Bishop Wilson, and a sonnet, with passages from various pub- 
lished sermons. ‘lo all these are added much of Mr. Polwhele’s 
personal history: and the error of thus distracting the reader’s 
attention from the work, to the author, is repeated in many 
sections throughout the Introduction. All this is in bad taste, 
and should be carefully revised in a second edition. 

The next-division of the Introduction contains a general and 
highly-interesting survey of the present state of religion, and the 
little regard now paid to religious discipline. Lectureships ; 
Sunday schools; the effects of benevolent and well imtended 
associations, with the decided enemies of the Church, and its 
professed friends; the manner in .which the parish priest is su- 
perseded, even among his own flock, by the interference of 
school visitors, Sunday teachers, bible distributors, and other 
well-meaning laborers, who profess to benefit and instruct 
the poor, while they have undermined by their exertions, the 

“interests and influence of the Clergy, are discussed at some 
length : and the whole of this part deserves, and will, we have no 
doubt, receive the attentive perusal of the thoughtful and religi- 
ous public; though the same intrusion of personal history too 
frequently destroys the universal interest of the general subject. 

The third part contains a suggestion of various remedies for 
the ecclesiastical evils complained of in the two first divisions of 
the Introduction : and it deserves the serious consideration of the 
heads of the Church. In this part are many useful remarks on 
the toleration act; ruraldeans, county meetings, vestries, evening 
Jectures, and frequent preachings, with other subjects of the same 
nature. Many of Mr..Polwhele’s remarks will not meet with 
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universal approbation: indeed, he is sometimes inconsistent 
with himself. Thus, in page ccxci, he expresses an opinion, 
“the Bishops should surely take care, not to censure in the 
‘most remote degree, the conduct of any of the Clergy around 
them ; not to hint at vices, or faults, or foibles, or irregularities Ὁ 3 
lest the sectarists, pressing upon us from behind, and eager to 
catch all they can against us, charge our misdemeanors upon 
the Establishment; lest,” &c. &c. ἄς. Whatan opinion is this! 
If the Clergy of any particular diocese, at this period of univer- 
sal hostility, were to become deficient in attention to their duty, 
surely it is not only the duty of their diocesan to reprove, re- 
buke, and exhort, with all patience, diligence, and meekness, 
but it would be ‘likewise for the undoubted interest of the 
Church, that he should thus come forward, and execute his im- 
perious, though painful duty. ‘This too, though Mr. Polwhele 
does not seem conscious of the inconsistency, 15 the opinion of 
our author: for in page ccxcvi, we meet with a note,in which he 
condemns the conduct of a rector, in very severe terms. “ At 
a masquerade at Exeter, in 1818, a very rich rector, of one of 
the western counties, drew more attention to his talents, as a 
scaramouch, than he had ever attracted byhis pulpit eloquence.” 
Mr. Polwhele is not restrained from publishing this note by 
any fear that the sectarists should, on account of it, more se- 
dulously abuse the Church: he expresses his honest indignation, 
and he is right in so doing: would he shrink from the same ho- 
norable expression of his sentiments if he were himself a_bis- 
hop? Why then ought not others to do their duty also? 

It is not necessary to detail the several coincidences between 
the absurdities of the Methodists and Papists, adduced by Bi- 
shop Lavington. Neither can we consider the poems, nor the 
uninteresting personal controversy inserted in the Appendix. 
The chief thing we expected in this edition has not been at- 
tempted: we “trust it will be accomplished when the work is 
reprinted ; it is a complete index of the contents of the Bishop’s 
work; with heads to the various sections. ‘The coincidences 
‘adduced are curious, and numerous; but the attention is soon 
wearled, in proceeding through a multitude of unconnected, 
‘uniformly printed details. The great mass of readers are so 
accustomed tohave their eye pleased, and their fatigue relieved, 
at the same time that their attention is excited, that these head- 
lines, and tables of contents, are beginning to be absolutely 
essential to the favorable reception of the most interesting and 
important works. 

Though more room than we generally give in this miscellany 
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to notices of books has been already allotted to this work, we 
cannot but add, that much good will probably result from the 
statements of facts contained in this volume. All the insti- 
tutions of this country, whether civil or religious, must be sup- 
ported by the conviction of the people, of their utility and ne- 
cessity. An established church may be fully competent to the 
ends of its institution; its priesthood may boast of its divine 
origin; the magistrate may sanction its doctrines, and afford it 
protection, to promote better the morality and happiness of a 
country; it may be recommended by every claim which can ex- 
cite veneration, esteem, or love: but it is not sufficient that the 
discerning, the wise, the great, the good, alone should know and 
acknowledge these things :—a church is the parent of the multi- 
tude, the majority of apeople. If it be assailed by perpetual, 
furious opposition ; if by the various arts of its opponents the 
multitude be withdrawn from their attachment ; it will be im- 
possible to maintain its elevation. The ceaseless efforts of an 
active minority, in the reign of Charles, drew away the multi- 
tude, and the Church of England, as an establishment, was 
overthrown. The present age is beginning to assume the charac- 
teristics of the age of Charles. We discern the same opinions, 
restlessness, agitation, contempt of the Clergy, intrusion on the 
parochial duty, and other signs of a turbulent and eucroaching 
people; which theu gradually kindled the flame of religious ha- 
tred and civil war. Every work, therefore, which is written on 
the plan of this work, which appeals to the people; which 
points out the undoubted coincidences of the former and the 
present age, and which inevitably leads us to the conclusion 
that the same causes will again produce the same effects; every 
such work is useful, and deserves encouragement. It is the 
fashion too much for the friends of the Church to rest secure: 
to despise even the labors of such men as Daubeny, Dean 
Kenny, Mr. Polwhele, and others of that school; they are 
called high churchmen ; their works are needless alarm bells ; 
and themselves with their friends and followers, are bigotted, 
prejudiced, or timid. Let those who are of this opinion re- 
member that the wolf has once entered the fold of the English 
Church, and he crouches at the door again. Is it right to de- 
Spise the shepherds who are on the watch to sound the alarm? 
Perpetual vigilance is our only security ; and we trust, therefore, 
thatall works which are thusintended, and Mr. Polwhele’s among 
the number, may be widely dispersed through the nation, and 
produce their due effect on the public mind. 
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PLATONIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE . 
᾿ IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Part II, [Concluded from No. XLII. p. 230.] 


Resvumine, however, the consideration of the propositions, 
let us endeavor to render them as perspicuous. as_ possible. 
“« The soul is self-moved.” By motion here, we must under- 
stand the life of the soul. The soul therefore is self-vital, con- 
taining in itself the principle and fountain of life. For if nature 
had intended that bodies should be self-moved, she would 
have inserted in them the principle and fountain of motion. 
But now, since it is necessary that they should rank as alter- 
motive natures, she generated bodies receiving the principle of 
motion from other things... he soul likewise, is seen deliberately 
choosing many things, and performing many, according to its 
own proper deliberate choice. But this would not be the case 
if it were not self-moved. At the same time also, if you look to 
the nature of the thing, you will find, on account of its clearness, 
a great abundance of arguments in proof of this. Plato, how- 
ever, exciting our recollection from clear evidence, and from 
the last of things, says, that when we see a body incapable of 
being moved by itself, we immediately say that it is inanimate ; 
but when we perceive a body which can move tiself, we immedi- 
ately say that it is animated, in consequence of spontaneously 
inferring that self-motion is the form and definition of the soul. 
But from that which is in our power, you may especially de- 
monstrate the self-motive nature of the soul. For if well-being 
is more excellent and perfect than being, but the soul perfects 
itself, it is manifest, that as it imparts to itself that which is 
more excellent, viz. well-being, and excites and perfects itself, 
it will much more impart to itself that which is less excellent, 
viz. being or existence. The being of the soul, however, is 
nothing else than life. But life is motion. It is evident there- 
fore, that the soul will impart to itself motion. Hence it is 
self-moved. But that which imparts life to other things will 
much more impart life to itself. For that which vivifies other 
things will in a much greater degree impart vivification to 
itself; so that the soul by imparting life to itself, will vivify and 
elevate itself. But life is motion. The soul therefore, will im- 
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part motion to itself. And hence it is self-moved. For divine 
natures, and those that first impart any thing, begin their ener- 
gies from themselves ; just as the sun that illuminates all things, 
is light itself, and the fountain of light. Soul therefore, which 
imparts life and self-motion to other things—for animals, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, are self-moved—is much more self-moved, 
and life, and the fountain of psychical life. 

But that which is self-moved, is demonstrated to be always 
moved, by showing that the self-moved is alone always-moved, 
and is alone immortal, from assuming the former propositions 
by themselves, and so far as they are essentially what they are. 
Plato therefore demonstrates from the alter-motive, that the 
self-moved is always-moved. For it is evident that the alter- 
motive has not its motion from itself; and on this account it is 
called alter-motive. Hence, receiving this’ temporally from 
something else, it also loses it in time. But that which imparts 
motion to iiself essentially, as being always present with itself, 
and the giver and receiver being one and the same, will be al- 
ways moved. Plato, however, manifests that he assumes mo= 
tion in life. “ For having,” says he, “a cessation of motion, it 
has also a cessation of life.” 

But that the alter-motive has a cessation of motion, i. e. is 
not always-moved, is evident from hence. Tor as there are 
these two things, the mover and that which is moved, it is neces- 
sary, either that the mover should accede to that which is moved, 
and thus should move it, just as we do when we move a stone; 
or that the thing moved should accede to the niover, and thus 
should be moved, just as the soul betaking itself to intellect, is 
moved by it, and surveys the forms which it contains; or it is 
necessary that both should accede to each other; in the same 
manner as the master and the disciple; for the disciple gives 
himself to be excited by the master, and the master hastens to 
excite the disciple, and in short is converted to him. ‘These 
things therefore, thus subsisting, that which is alter-motive is not 
able of itself to accede to the mover; for its very existence con- 
sists in being moved by something else. Hence in order that 
what is moved by another may be always moved, it is necessary 
that the motive cause should be converted to it. In wholes, 
however, and eternal natures, it is not lawful for things which 
ure more excellent to be converted to natures subordinate to 
themselves. For more excellent natures would subsist for the 
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sake of others, and subordinate natures would be things for the 
sake of which others subsist, which is most absurd. That which 
is alter-motive therefore will not be always moved in this way, 
i.e. through the conversion of eternal natures to it. But af it 
is to be moved at a certain time, it is necessary that it should be 
led by something else to the motive cause, not merely locally, 
but also according to aptitude. If therefore, another thing con- 
joins it to the motive cause, from a certain time, it will again in 
a certain time be separated from this cause. For universally, 
all things which are generated by causes that are mutable, are 
generated and corrupted in time; but things which are generated 
by immutable causes, are generated perpetually in a manner in- 
variably the same. 

Some one, however, may say, how is the sublunary region 
always moved, since it is alter-motive? May it not be said, 
that it is never always the same, nor remains the same according 
to number, except in form ; so that if it is not the same accord- 
ing to its subject, how will it be always-moved? Tor being 
corrupted according to its parts it always remains in the same 
form. But if neither generation 1s able to accede of itself to 
the heavens, nor the heavens are converted to generation, in con- 
sequence of it not being proper that more excellent should be 
converted to less excellent natures, whence does generation re- 
eeive its aptitude? May it not be replied, that the motion of 
the heavens being efficacious, acts on sublunary natures, celes- 
tial natures not being converted to them, just as the sun illumi- 
nates, not by being converted to the ijluminated substances, but 
by sympathy? But how is the heaven not alter-motive, but 
self-moved, since itis a body? And if it is alter-inotive, how 
will it be always-moved? May it not be said, that the heaven 
is neither alter-motive, nor simply body, but an immaterial 
body? We also say, that the self-moved is twofold, the one 
being simple and impartible, which is properly self-moved; but 
the other having now proceeded into interval, is not simply i imn- 
partible. For so far as it is distended with bulk, so far it 15 
changed from that which is properly self-moved 5 but so far as 
it participates of a connascent life in its essence, so that it 1s not 
possible, even in definition, to separate that body from the life 
of it, so far ithas also self-motion in its proper essence. Tor 
sél6anotion is the peculiarity of soul and life. As therefore, it 
is impossible for a material body to be uncolored and unfigured, 
thus also it is still more impossible for a celestial body to be 
lifeless and inanimate. And thus you may see the coalition of it 
with seul, Lhe:summits, likewise, of secondary natures, are 
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always conjoined to the extremities of first natures, in order that 
there may be a certain continuity, and that no vacuum may in- 
tervene ; since again, another nature would be requisite, which 
may fill up that which is between. Since, therefore, an etherial 
body is the first of bodies, but soul is the last of intelligibles, 
these ought to be conjoined to each other, and possess a mutual 
similitude ; so that a celestial body is soul amplified into bulk, 
and life extended into triple dimension, Hence the hfe which 
is in it is connascent, and nature in it is mingled with life, 
There are also in it many other forms of animals. 

But it may be said, let the soul, so far as it is soul, be self- 
moved, and always-moved, yet nothing hinders it from being 
corrupted. To this we reply, that either the energy of it, 1. 6. 
its self-motion, must first cease, but the existence of it be af- 
terwards corrupted ; or the existence of it first, but the self- 
motion of it afterwards; or both these must cease at once. For 
besides these, there are no other cases. If the essence therefore, 
of it is corrupted, it is not possible to devise how the energy of 
it can be saved. But neither vice versa, is it possible in the 
hypothesis before us, that the energy being corrupted, the essence 
of the soul can be saved; for to assert this, would be to forget 
the hypothesis which says, that the soul, as far as it is soul, will 
be self-moved. So that it is not possible for self-motion to be 
corrupted, but the soul to remain. For as the hypothesis says, 
as far as it is soul, it will be self-moved. If therefore, every 
thing which is corrupted, first loses its energy, but the soul, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, so far as it is soul, does not lose its 
energy, being self-moved, it is also incorruptible. 

Let, however, the third case be supposed, that the soul may 
be corrupted at one and the same time with its energies, We 
ask, therefore, whether it will be corrupted by itself, or by some 
external cause? But it will not, indeed, be corrupted by itself, 
because it preserves itself by moving itself. And it will 
not be corrupted by external causes, because it would thus 
be alter-motive, instead of self-motive. Hence it will not 
be corrupted together with its energies. Besides, by what 
external cause could it be corrupted? Shall we say, by na- 
tures more’ excellent than itself? But these are rather the 
saviours, than the destroyers of it. Can it, therefore, be cor- 
rupted by natures inferior to it? Over these, however, it pos- 
sesses a despotic power, and is the fountain of their motions. 
For as there are ten motions, the motion of the soul alone 15 
generative of all the others. But the soul being self-moved, 
you may also more concisely infer that it is always-moved, as 
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follows, as we have already observed respecting self-motion. 
That which perfects itself, likewise produces itself. For that 
which perfects imparts good to itself. But that which simply 
produces any thing, imparts existence to it. Well-being, how- 
ever, is more excellent than being. Since, therefore, the soul 
perfects itself, it will also produce itself. But the essence of it 
is life, which it also imparts to other things. Hence it will im- 
part life and existence to itself. That, however, which is always 
present with that which imparts existence, always is. But the 
soul is always present with itself. Hence the soul always 1s, so 
that it is always self-moved, and always-moved. For in reality, 
an injury would be done to any thing in the universe which 
should be deprived of that which it imparted to itself. For it 
would not be injured in being deprived of that which it received 
from another; but it is injured, if that is taken away from it 
which. it imparts to itself. 

The last proposition, however, is not attended with any am- 
biguity, viz. that what is alwaysemoved is immortal. For if, ac- 
cording to hypothesis, it were mortal and corruptible, it would 
no longer be always moved. So that all the propositions are 
not only true, but they are so essentially so as to be equal in 
power and convertible. What then, some one may say, 1s soul 
alone immortal, but is intellect not immortal? Or is there no 
absurdity in saying that intellect is not immortal? For it 18 
above the immortal. But if you are willing to say that it is 
immortal, you must assume another form of self-motion, 
and another form of immortality; and in a similar man- 
ner in the successive lives, an immortality must be assumed 
adapted to each. For there is a great extent of things 
which exist in eternity; of those which exist in the whole of 
time; and of those whose duration is only in a part of time, 
For some beings live for one day, others for a year, others for 
ten years, and others for a hundred, or a thousand years. But 
how is it possible that the partial nature? likewise should not 
be immortal, since it is self-moved? In answer to this, in the 
first place, it must be observed, that the divine Iamblichus, and 
the philosopher Porphyry, do not admit that the partial nature 
is self-moved, but assert, that being the instrument of the soul, 
it is moved indeed by it, but moves the things which are saved 
by it. And this they say, is the ninth motion. It is evident, 
however, that though this partial nature should have a certain 
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self-mobility, yet it has this after the manner of an image, and as 
an instrument. 

 Butif it be requisite to say something in opposition to certain 
philosophers, nature is not in all respects superior to bodies, 
but there is something in it which is inferior to them. For so 
far as 11 is a certain incorporeal essence, and so far as it fashions 
and adorns bodies, it 1s superior to them; but so far as it is in 
them as in subjects, and has its existence in them, it is inferior 
to them. Just as the resemblance in a mirror, in security, 
beauty, and accuracy of form, surpasses the mirror; but in hy- 
postasis is inferior to it. For the mirror, indeed, is more essen- 
tial, but the representation has its subsistence as an image from 
the mirror, is whatever it is for the sake of it, and on this ac- 
count will have a more obscure being. After this manner there- 
fore, the partial nature subsists with reference to the body. For 
the nature which is divine has self-motion secondarily, as we 
have before observed, and connascent with a divine body. 
From this syllogism, therefore, it is demonstrated, that the soul 
is not corrupted by itself. In the soul, likewise, one part of it 
does not alone move, and another part is alone moved, but 
whatever part of it may be assumed, moves and is moved ac= 
cording to the same. 

Some one, however, may still desire to learn more clearly 
what the motion is which subsists in the soul. It is evident, 
therefore, that it is not any one of the corporeal motions, not 
even the ninth [which pertains to the partial nature]. For 
these are not self-motive. But neither do all the peculiar mo- 
tions of the soul manifest the motion which is now investigated, 
such as will, opinion, anger, aud desire: for the soul is not 
always moved according to these ; but we now inquire what that 
motion is, which is always inherent in it. This motion, there- 
fore, is the life which is connascent with the soul, which ἐξ tm- 
parts to itself, and according to which it is moved. And these 
‘motions indeed, 1 mean will, opinion, and the like, are the lives 
and the motions of the soul, yet they are not always inherent in 
it, but only sometimes, becoming, as it were, renewed.’ But 
from the soul perfecting itself, you may especially assume that 
it is self-moved, and by this you may separate the rational soul 
from the irrational, and from nature. For it belongs to the 
rational soul to perfect and excite itself, and to be converted to 
itself, no one of which pertains to the otbers. Hence, this ex- 
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position is adapted to the divine and human soul, i. 6. to every 
rational soul, and not to the irrational soul and nature. “ 10 
such other things also as are moved, this is the fountain and 
principle of motion. But principle is unbegotten, &c.” 

_ The second syllogism, which shows that the soul is immortal, 
is as follows: The soul.is self-moved. ‘That which is. self- 
moved is the principle of motion. ‘The principle of motion is 
unbegotten. ‘The unbegotten is incorruptible, The incor- 
ruptible is immortal. ‘Lhe soul, therefore, is immortal. ‘The 
propositions here are five. The first of the syllogisms, there- 
fore, shows that the soul is sufficient to itself. But this se- 
cond syllogism demonstrates its extension to other things, just 
as all divine natures are sufficient tu themselves, and the sources 
of good to others. For the extended here signifies, that which 
imparts to others what it possesses itself. For it is character- 
istic of a beneficent and unenvying nature, and. of super-pleni- 
tude of power. The intention, therefore, of the reasoning, Is to 
manifest in the soul the extension of it to other things. And 
the proposition, indeed, which says, “ that which zs se/f-moved 
is the principle of motion,” is sufficiently demonstrated by Plato 
in the Laws, when he says, that if all things should stand still, 
self-motive natures would be the first things that would be 
moved. The order of things, likewise, is as follows. That 
which is immoveable is the first. ‘That which is self-moved is 
the second. And that which is alter-motive is the third. But 
the principle, says Plato, is unbegolten; 1. 6. the principle of 
motion. Lor this was the thing proposed. Making, however, 
the proposition to be more universal, he extends it to every 
principle ; because every principle, so far as it is a principle, is 
unbegotten. 

But here, many of the more ancient interpreters are disturbed 
about the meaning of Plato, when he says, “ that the principle 
as. unbegolten.” For if he asserts this of the principle of all 


things, viz. of the first Gud, the assertion Is true; but it is not. 


wow proposed to speak of this principle. And if he simply 
speaks of every principle, how is this assertion true? For 
Peleus is the principle of Achilles, yet Peleus is. not unbegotten. 
We must consider, therefore, what the principle is, of which he 
is speaking. We say, therefore, that principle, properly so 
called, is that which primarily produces the whole form. Thus, 
for instance, the equal itself, is that which produces all-various 
equals; and man itself, is that which everywhere produces 
men. ‘Thus, therefore, since the soul is the principle of motion, 
it will be able to produce all the forms or species of motion, so 
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that so far as motion, it will not be generated. Hence, if as 
essence, or as intellectual, it is generated from being and intel- 
lect, yet, so far as it is motion, it is not generated. For this is 
the principle of the motion of all things. For material forins 
also, are unbegotten ; such, for instance, as the form of man, 
the form of horse, of the equal, and of motion, and consequently 
‘much more must the cause of form be unbegotten. Hence, 
since the form of motion is unbegotten, much more will the 
cause itself of motion, but this is that which is self-moved. 
Plato likewise, properly calls it the fountain of motion. For 
it is the pecuharity of a fountain to impart, as it were, what 
belongs to itself spontaneously, to things which are different 
from itself. But it is the peculiarity of a principle to preside, 
as it were, and despotically rule over things which subsist 
through it. For a cause is a principle, as being co-ordinated 
with the things of which it is the principle ; but it is a fountain, 
as exempt, and subsisting in intellect, both which are inherent 
in the soul, Plato, therefore, would have been liberated from 
any further discussion, by concisely saying the principle of 
Motion is unbegotten: for genefation is motion, but the princi- 
ple of motion will not be moved by any thing else, lest we 
should proceed to infinity. But he thought fit to give a more 
ample extent to the theory. 

’ The unbegotten nature, therefore, of principle, must be 
understood as follows: the principle is not auy one of the 
things of which it is the principle. Thus, for instance, the sun 
is the principle of light; it is not, therefore, illuminated by any 
thing else. Intellect also, being the principle of intellect, and 
being itself intellectual, does not derive from any thing else in- 
tellectual perception. And being, which is the cause of exist- 
ence to other things, does not possess its subsistence as being 
from any other source. Hence the soul, which is the cause of 
other things being animated, and possessing life, has not itself 
a life extrinsically derived ; so that if it is the first motion, it will 
be the cause of other things being moved, and will not be moved 
by any thing else. Hence, every principle is unbegotten. What 
then, if some one should say, do not all things derive their exist- 
ence from the first cause? To this it may be replied, in the 
first place, that in assuming the principle of a certain thing, we 
ought not to consider any one of the principles above it. And 
in the next plaee, it may be said, that principle is, after another 
manner, a thing of such a kind as its productions. For the 
equal itself generates other secondary equals; and the motion 
of the soul generates other forms or species of motion. But 
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the first cause is not after another manner such as the things 
which proceed from it: for it is above principle, and above 
cause. Intellect, therefore, is primarily from itself inte//ectual ; 

but it is being from something else [i.e. from being 1156}{Π. 
But that which is just primarily derives its subsistence from 
justice itself. And justice itself does not become just through 
any thing else. For so far as it is justice, and so far as it directs 
other things, it originates from itself. Nothing, however, pre- 
vents it so far as 11 18 something else, such, for instance, as being 
or intellect, or a certain God, from deriving its subsistence from 

the principle of all things. But Plato summarily demonstrates 
as follows: that, if principle were generated, it would be gene- 
rated from that which is not principle, through the hypothesis 
that it is principle. Nothing generated is the first. But every 
thing generated is generated from something else. No prin- 
ciple, therefore, is generated ; for if every thing which is gene- 
rated is generated from a certam principle, principle also, if it 
were generated, would be generated from a certain principle ; 
so that principle would be in want of principle to its generation, 
and this would be the case to infinity. Again, every thing ge- 
nerated is generated from that which is not such as itself is. 
Thus an animal is generated from that which is not an animal, 
[i. 6. from seed,] and a house from that which is not a house ; 
so that principle also, if it were generated, would be generated 
from that which is net principle. Hence, at one and the same 
tume, as being generated, it would be generated from a princi- 
ple, and as a principle it would be generated from that which 
is not a principle, which is impossible. Every thing, therefore, 
which is primarily a certain thing, 1. e. every principle, is unbe- 
gotten. ‘These things, Wiereigae. are sufficient to the demon- 
stration of the incorruptibility of principles. 

But Plato also adds another demonstration, through a deduc- 
tion to an impossibility. “ For the principle,” says he, “ being 
destroyed, it could neither itself be generated from another 
thing, nor another thing be generated from it.” For ,because 
every thing generated is “generated from a principle, nothing else 
could be generated from it: for the principle (from the hypo- 
thesis) is destroyed. But neither could it be generated again, 
because that which is generated must again be generated from 
a certain principle, The principle, however, is destroyed. For 
as when a root is cut off, no germination can take place; thus 
also, Plato says, “ that the principle of generation being de- 
stroyed, all heaven and generation falling together must stop, 
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and would never again have any thing from whence they would 
be generated.” 

The next proposition, which says that the unbegotten is incor- 
ruptible, Aristotle also strenuously demonstrates; which may 
concisely be demonstrated as follows: If that which is unbegot- 
ten were corrupted, either all things would come to an end, 
being corrupted, or they would again be restored [1. e. be again 
generated]; and from corruptible natures we should arrive at 
the unbegotten. And thus that which is generated will be un- 
begotten. For if that which is unbegotten were corruptible, 
but the corruptible is generated, the unbegotten is generated, — 
which is impossible. Plato, however, in his demonstration, 
comprehends both these in one. For if the principle were 
generated or corrupted, it is necessary that all things should fall 
together with it, and thus neither heaven nor generation would 
exist, nor even that which is unbegotten. 

Thus far, therefore, Plato collects through two syllogisms, 
that the self-moved is immortal, without making any mention 
of the soul, except when he pre-announces the conclusion at the 
beginning; so that he has demonstrated concerning that which 
is self-moved, that it is immortal. Now, however, he assumes 
the first and smallest proposition, that the soul 15 self-moved, 
when he says, ‘* Since then it appears that the nature which is 
moved by itself is immortal, he who asserts that this is the 
essence and definition of soul, will have no occasion to blush, 
&c.” But he syllogises as follows: Every [rational] soul, is 
alone the principle of motion to bodies. That which imparts 
the principle of motion to bodies, is self-moved. The soul 
therefore is self-moved. He reminds us, however, of this from 
the last of things, and from what is apparent. For if the ani- 
mated differs from the inanimated body, in being moved by 
itself and inwardly, (for that which we see moved by itself, we 
denominate animated) it is evident that the soul, since it moves 
itself, and desires to move the animal, will thus much more 
cause it to be moved. But we must not be disturbed, lest we 
should be forced to admit, that those souls of animals are im- 
mortal, which we are accustomed to call animations alone and 
entelecheias [or forms], such as the souls of worms and gnats, 
For either the soul itself is inserted in bodies as the principle of 
motion, being itself present with them, as in us, or it imparts a 
certain resemblance of itself. 

How, therefore, it may be said, do we see the inanimate body 
moved by itself to corruption? Does not fire also tend upward 
of itself, anda clod of earth downward? For either the body 
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which proceeds to corruption, is in reality perfectly inanimate, 
and the soul is not the cause of all motion; or it is animated, 
and the soul will be the cause of this, which imparts life τ 
existence to other things. ‘To this we reply, that what is called 
an inanimate body, is so called with reference to a partial soul, 
because it has not a peculiar soul, but is animated by the soul 
of the universe. For every body considered as existing in the 
animated world, is in a certain respect animated ;' just as the 
excrements which are in us participate, so far as they are in us, 
of a certain vital heat, but when they proceed out of the body, 
are deprived of this animating warmth. Body, therefore, so far 
as it isin the world, has a vestige of soul,” which moves it, and 
causes it to be that which τὲ is. Through this also, tire tends 
upward, and a clod of earth downward, as being moved by the 
soul of the universe. For nature, by which they are moved, is 
a resemblance of soul. But we denominate them inanimate, in 
consequence of comparing them with a partial soul. It is not 
proper, however, to wonder, if the soul becomes the cause of 
corruption ; for we have before observed, that it produces mo- 
tions, as looking to its own advantage, and the good of the uni- 
verse. Inthe human species also, we see that the worthy man 
destroys his body by famine, when by so doing it 15. beneficial 
to htm. ‘Thus, therefore, the soul of the universe, when a par- 
tial soul leaves the body, analyses the body, and restores it to 
the elements whence it was derived. For its further existence 
in a composite state, is no longer advantageous to the universe ; 
just as the nature which is in us, compounds some of the juices, 
but dissolves others, extending itself to what is useful to the 
whole of our body. 

Of the two before-mentioned syllogisms, therefore, each 
indeed demonstrates, both that the soul is neither corrupted 
from itself, nor by any thing external to it; nevertheless, the 
first ina greater degree demonstrates the former, and the second 
the latter. Hence Plato assumes the proposition which is com- 
mon to both the syllogisms, and which says that the soul is self- 
moved, And he does this, not simply fer the sake of dialectic 
argument ; but since self-motion? itself is the essence of the 
soul, this is the cause of the soul not being corrupted, and of 
eee things living and being connected by it. Both the argu- 
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ments, therefore, are demonstrative. Tor they are assumed 
from the definition of the soul, and all the definitions are essen- 
tial, so far as the soul is what it is. Hence also they reci- 
procate with each other, or are convertible. And here, it is 
especially requisite to admire the philosopher, for employing in 
his reasoning that which is most peculiar to, and characteristic 
of the soul, omitting such particulars as are common to it with 
other ' things. For ¢he soul is an incorporeal, self-moved essence, 
gnostic of beings. You see, therefore, that according to all the 
rest, it communicates with many things, but is especially cha- 
racterised by self-motion. That also which appears principally - 
to pertain to it, viz, to be gnostic of beings, this no less pertains 
likewise to sense. For sense is enostic of things co-ordinate 
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No. 111.—Vid. No. XLI. p. 81. 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE DES EDITIONS DE MACROBE, 
DIVISE EN TROIS AGES. 
Premier age, de 1468 ἃ 1535. 


Liepition princeps de Macrobe, publiée ἃ Rome vers l’an 
1468, est due a Jean dndréas, évéque d’Aleria, par les soins 
duquel les ouvrages de plusieurs autres écrivains de l’antiquité 
virent le jour pour la premiére fois. Elle fut suivie de la pre- 
mitre de Venise, 1472, et de la premiére de Brescia, 1488. 
Ces deux €ditions ont été qualifiées princeps par plusieurs biblio- 
graphes. Les éditeurs de Brescia reproduisirent leur Macrobe 
en 1485 et en 1501 (corrigé). Philippe Pincio reproduisit 
Védition de Venise en 1500, et aunée suivante il en parut une 
autre ἃ Bologne. On peut considérer cette période comme 
l’enfance des éditions de Macrobe. 

ee entneeememepmans 

* Instead of ἀλληλα in this place, it is requisite to read ἀλλα. 
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A dater de 1513, le texte de Macrobe commenga ἃ s’épurer, 
dabord dans l’édition publiée cette année 14 a Venise, par Jean 
Rivius, ensuite dans celle de Nicolas Angeliers, qui fut Véditeur 
de la premi¢re des Giunti (1515), et qui ile premier dirigea ses 
corrections, en s’éclairant du flambeau de la critique, et enfin 
dans celles de Jod. Badius Ascensius, ἃ qui l’on doit les éditions 
de Paris, 1515 et 1519. Une édition parut aussi a Bale en 
1519, conforme a celle de Rivius. Un troisiéme correcteur, 
Arnold (Haldrenius) de Wesel, chanoine de: Cologne, succéda 
ἃ Rivius et ἃ Angeliers, et présida a la premiére édition de Co- 
logne, 1521. [] en donna encore une autre, dans la méme ville, 
ca 1526, in-fol., et 1527, in-8°. La premiére édition des Aldes, 
1528, dont Péditeur fut Bernard Donat de Vérone, et la pre- 
miére des Gryphes, 1532, terminent la deuxiéme période du 
premier Age des éditions de Macrobe. Mais ces divers éditeurs, 
se bornant a rectifier quelques erreurs de leurs prédécesseurs, 
saidérent peu de la sagacité des conjectures, et ne tirérent aucun 
parti des manuscrits. 


Avant 1408." 


Edition princeps publi¢e ἃ Rome par Jean Andréas, évéque 
d’Aleria, qui nous en révéle existence dans sa préface de Vé é- 
dition princeps d’Aulu-Gelle, publiée aussi a Rome en 1469, ou 
il dit quil a déja donne Macrobe et Apulée. Quoique, aprés un 
témoignage aussi positif, il ne soit plus permis de douter de 
Vexistence de cette édition, nous avouerons néanmoins qu’elle 
a été omise par tous les bibliographes, et qu’on ne la trouve 
méme pas dans une lettre des imprimeurs Conrad Sweinheim 
et Arnold Pannarz, adressée au pape Sixte LV, pour lui de- 
mander des secours, datée du 20 Mars 1472, que Fabricius a 


insérée a la fin du tome 3 de sa Bibl. Lat., pag. 562, édition , 


d’Ernesti, et dans laquelle Aulu- Gelle et Apulée ne sont point 
omis. [Π faut en conclure, ou qu "a la date de cette lettre, aucun 
exemplaire de Macrobe ne restoit dans le fonds de l’imprimerie 


' Edir, plus que douteuse, qui n'est guére citée que par les Allemands, 
que personne a vue, et sur la non- existence de laquelle M. Vanpraét, 
que j'ai fait consulter ace sujet, n’éleve aucun doute. Au reste, le passage de 
la préface d’Aulu-Gelle ot il en est parlé, peut s’entendre sans difficulté 
des travaux que J. d’Aleria auroit exécutés pour une édit. projettée de 
Macrobe, mais qui servit restée inédite: la seule circonstance qui ne soit 
pas favorable ἃ cette explication, c’est que l’Aulu-Gelle, lApulée, le St. 
Jérdme, mentionnés en méme tems que Je Macrobe, existent incontesta- 
blement, et avoient déja.paru cette meme année. (Note du Traducteur.) 
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dirigée par Jean Andréas, ou quwil confia la publication de cet 
auteur aux presses de quelque autre imprimeur Romain, peut- 
étre ἃ celles d’Udalrich Gallus, que dirigeoit J. Ant. Campanus, 
ami de Jean Andreas. : 

Parmi les livres du savant J. Aug. Ernesti, vendus a Leipzig 
en 1782, on trouvoit une ancienne édition de Macrobe, sans 
date de lieu ni d’année, et avec figures. [] manquoit quelque 
chose a la fin du septiéme livre des Saturnales. ! 

1472. 118 de Venise, grand in-fol. Macrobii durelit Theo- 
dosit, viri consularis et illustris in Somnium Scipionis expositio. 
Ejusdem Macrobii Saturnaliorum libri VIL. Venetiis, per 
Nicolaum Jenson, MCCCCLX XII. A la fin des Saturnales, 
on lit: Macrobii Aurelii, Theodosii viri consularis et illustris 
Saturnaliorum libri, impressi Venetiis, operd et impensd Nicolai 
Jenson, Gallici. MCCCCLX XII. Vid. Maittaire, Annales 
Typograph. t. 1, p. 416. Bibl. de Smith, p. 281. Hamberger, 
tom. 3, p. 88. Catalogue de P. A. Crevenna,” vol. 4, p. 203. 
Elle fut aussi au nombre des livres de Joach.-Christophe Ne. 
meizius, conseiller aulique des princes Palatins de Deux-Ponts, 
Christian [V. et Frédéric. Ces livres furent vendus a Stras- 
bourg en 1745. 

Dans la Biblioth. Lat. édit. d’Ernesti, tom. 3, p. 183, Pédit. 
princeps est cotée sous la date de 1482. 3 

1483.4 1τὸ de Brescia, in-fol. Ernesti (Biblioth. Lat. loc. cit.) 
en a possédé un exemplaire. Elle existe dans la bibliothéque 
du collége de la ci-devant Société de Jésus, d’ Augsbourg, selon 


1 Si cette édition eit été celle de J. Andréas, il est hors de doute qu’Er- 
nesti en auroit fait mention dans la partie bibliographique de Varticle 
Macrobe, dans son édition de la Bibl. Lat., ἃ moins qu’on ne veuille sup- 
poser que cet exemplaire ne lui soit tombé entre les mains que posté- 
rieurement ἃ la publication de son ouvrage. (Note du Traducteur.) 

* Il faut prendre garde qu’il s’agit en cet endroit du premier catalogue 
de Crevenna, 1776, 6 vol. in-40, puisqu’a l’époque oW cette notice a été 
publiée (1788), le deuxiéme catalogue 1789, 5 vol. in-80, n’existoit pas 
encore. (Note du Traducteur.) 

3 C’est sans doute par erreur typographique, puisqu’aucune preuve 
n'est rapportée a l’appui. J’ajouterai, relativement ἃ l’édit. de 1472, 
que c’est celle que presque tous les bibliographes ont proclamée edit. 
princeps. Comme toutes celles de cette classe,‘elle est extrémement 
rare et chére. L’exempliire qui, ἃ ma cnnoissance, a attcint le prix 
le plus élevé, est celui de la bibliotheque Maffei Pinelli, dont labbé Mo- 
relli a pablié le catalogue, Venise, 1787, 6 vol. gr. in-8°, Les livres de 
cette bibliothéque ont été vendus ἃ Léndrés en 1789, et le Macrobe de 
1472 fut adjugé au prix de 806 fr. La Bibliotheque du roi de France en 
posséde un exemplaire sur vélin. (Note du Traducteur.) 

* Die vr. Junit. (Note du Traducteur.) 
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le temoignage de Ph. G. Gercken, dans son [tinerarium Germa-* 
norum Scriptorum, t. 1, p. 257, n° 3, ot il ne fait inention né- 
anmoins que des Saturnales.' 

1485. @e de Brescia, in-fol. Hamberger en transcrit le titre : 
Macrobii in Somnium Scipionis, exrpositionis lib. IL. et Satur- 
natiorum lb. VIL. Brixie, per Boninum de Boninis, de Ra- 
gusta. 1485, diexv. maii. Fig. en bois; ony trouve, dit-il, les 
passages Grecs, mais sans accens.” 

1485. Leipzig, in-fol. Macrobii de Somnio Scipionis et Sa- 
turnalia, Catalogue d’Ernesti, pag. 174, n° 2582. 

1492. 2° de Venise, in-fol. Il en existe un exemplaire dans 
la Bibliothéque archi-palatine de Manheim, dont le chef Andr. 
Lamejo donne la description suivante: .Somnium Scipionis ex 
Ciceronis libro de Rep. excerptum. fol. 1. Macrobit Aur. 
Lheodosn in Somnium Scipionis expositio, fol. 2.— Ejusdem 
Conviviorum primi diet Saturnaliorum tb, VIT, fol. xxvii- 
LXxx1x.—Impressi Venetiis,anno Dom.MCCCCLX XXXII, 
die xxix. junti.—Cette édit. est encore mentionnée dans les 
Annales Typogr. de C. G. Wilischius, qu’on trouve a la suite 
des Arcana Bibl. Annaberg, p. 3113 

1500. Se de Venise, in-fol. Macrobii Aurelit Theodosii, viri 
consularis eé illustris, Saturnaliorum libri, impressi Venetiis, 
a Philippo Pincio Mantuano, anno ὦ nativitate Domini | 
MCCCCC, die xxix. octobris. Augustino Barbadico sereniss. | 
Venetiarum duce. Vid. Catalogue de la Biblioth. d’Uffembach, | 
t.11, App. 11.(en Latin) LIncunabula artis typographice, p.72, | 
No CCVI. | 


4 =e 


* La Bibliotheque du roi de France posséde un exemplaire de cette 
edit., dont la subscription est absoliment Ja méme que celle de la sui- 
vate, laquelle paroit n’étre qu’une réimpression de celle-ci avec la seule 
différence cles dates. Au reste, toutes deux renfermentle Commentaire sur le 
Songe de Scipion, comme Je |’ai verifié. (Note du Traducteur.) 

* Les rédacteurs de ce Catalogue des édittons de Macrobe paroissent 
n’avoir connu d’autre autorité en faveur de l'existence de l’édition de 
Brescia, 1485, que celle d'Hamberger. Le catalogue de M. Jourdan, 
Paris, Brunet, 1813, in 80, en cite un exemplaire qui fut vendu 56 fr., 
mar, rouge. La Bibliotheque du roi (de France) en posséde un exem- 
plaire avec des notes manuscrites, no 217. Z. On lit, écrit ἃ la main, en 
téte de la premiére page, Fabii Farnesii Bertholdi filii: comme cette 
ligne est de la méme écriture que les notes, j’ai pensé qu'elle en désignoit 
Yauteur. Ces notes, au reste, m’ont paru de peu d’importance. (Note du 
Traducteur. ) 

3 Macrobii Saturnalium Libri vitr. Mediolani per Uldericum Scinzenze- 
ler. 1498. fol Denis Suppl. p. 449. ex Saxio, in Argellati Biblioth. Scriptt. 
Mediol. p. 604. ubi ex Orlando. p. 485. teste suspecto affertur. An ? (Pan- 
zen, Annales Typographici. Norimberga, 1793-i803. 11 vol. in-4° t. 2, 
p. 87, no634. (Note du Traducteur.) 
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_ 1501. 3¢ de Brescia, in-fol. Macrobii de Somnio Scipionis, 
nec non de Saturnalibus libri, summé diligentia, suo nitord resti- 
tuli, in quo, plus quam ter mille errores corriguatur, grecumque 
guod in olim impressis deerat feré omnibus locis reponitur. 
Brizvie, per Angelum Britannicum. 1501, die 18 mensis janu- 
aru. Vid. Hamberger, 1. I. p. 89. 

Id. Bologne, in-fol. 

1518. 4¢ de Venise, in-fol. Macrobius, qui anted mancus, 
mutilus ac lacer circumferebatwur, nunc primim integer, nilidus 
ef suo nifort reslitutus, in quo Grece mujestatis dignitus, quoad 
ejus fiert poluit superstes reponitur. Joannes Rivius recensuit. 
Impress. Venetiis, per Augustum de Zannis, de Portesio ad 
instantiam D. Luce Antoni de Giunta anno Domini MDX ΠΕ. 
die xv. junit. Vid. Catal. Bibl. Uffembach, t.2, App. 2, et In- 
cunabula art. typogr. p. 93, n° CCLXXVII. 

1515. Florence, in-8°. Macrobi interpretatio in Somnium 
Scipionis a Cicerone confectum. Ejusdem Saturnaliorum libri 
septem, cw Nicolai Angelit. Florenti@, opera et sumtu 
Philippi Junte. 1515, mense julio.—Crest la premiére édit. 
critique de Macrobe. On n’y a point fait usage des manus- 
crits, comme on le voit dans Ja préface d’Angeliers. Elle pré- 
céda |édit. de Rivius qui parut la méme année. 

Id. Paris, in-fol. Macrobius a Joh. Rivio restitutus cum 
indice amplo et veridico. Parisiis, apud Ascensium.' 

1519. Bale, in-fol. Edition faite d’aprés celle de Veiise, de 
Rivius. 

Id. Paris, in-fol. Macrobius integer, curd Ascensianorum 
restitutus ; accedit Censorinus de die natali, apud Jod. Badium. 
Le titre de cette édition est ainsi rapporté dans le Catalogue de 
Ja Bibliothéque de Schwarz, professeur ἃ Altorf. tom. 1, pag. 105, 
no 1761 (3). Dans le Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de Bigot, 


γῶ 


vendue ἃ Paris, en 1706, on trouve (p. 44) sous les πο 1835- 


* Ce seroit ici le lieu de placer )’édition de Macrobe, qui auroit eté 
publiée chez les Aldes, conjointement avec Censorinus, de die Natali, 
1517, si toutefois cette édition avoit jamais existé. Elle fut annoncée 
pour la premiére fois dans la Serie dell’ edizione Aldine, ouvrage de Bri- 
enne, aidé du P. Laire, sen bibliothécaire, imprimé ἃ Pise, 1790, a 
Padoue, 1791; con emendazioni e giunte, Venise, 1793, sur la foi d’un ex- 
emplaire du Cardinal de Brienne, de |’édition de M. DXXVIII, dont on 
avoit gratté le premier X et Je dernier 1; ce que j’ai verifié, dit M. Re- 
nouard, dont nons tiruns ces détails (Annales de Uimprimerie des Aldes, 
Paris, 2 vol. in-So, fig. 1803), sur ce méme exemplaire. L’édit. de 1528 

Vid, ci-aprés) est la seule que les Aldes aient donnée de Macrobe. 
(Note du Traducteur.) 
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34, deux Macrobes, l’un de Paris, 1519, in-fol., autre avec 
notes de Badius, aussi in fol., mais sans indication d’année. 

1521. Cologne, in-fol. Macrobii Opera, apud Eucharium 
Cervicornum. Vid. Maittaire, Ann. typ. τ. 1, p.616. On le 
trouve encore cité dans Je Catalogue des doubles de la Biblio- 
théque de Gottingue, sous ce titre: Macrobii in Somn. Scip. 
libri LI, et septem ejusdem libri Saturnalium, apud sanctam Co- 
loniam, 1521, in-fol. Cette édition fut donnée par Arnold, de 
Wesel, qui nous apprend qiil a rempli les lacunes, rétabii les 
passages grecs, séparé les chapitres, distingué les articles 
et corrigé des fautes innombrables sans le secours d’aucun Ms. 
« Je vous offre,” dit-il, dans sa préface, “ Macrobe pur, clair, 
facile, bien ordonné, de souillé, obscur, embarrassé, qu il étoit 
auparavant.— Ce n’est point comme d’ordinaire a l’aide d’an- 
ciens exemplaires, de Mss. chargés de ratures, ou en secouant 
la poussiére des vieux parchemins, que nous avons exécuté cette 
entreprise ; mais, si elle offre quelque chose de bon, cela est 
di a un travail assidu et ἃ de nombreuses veilles. Nous 
avons remanié tout le texte, tant celui de l’auteur principal que 
de ceux dont il cite des fragmens. S’il s’est trouvé des passages 
corrompus, nous les avons rétablis; nous avons éclairci ceux 
qui étoient obscurs, retranché ceux qui avoient été interpoleés, 
ajouté ceux que le sens exigeoit.” * 

1526. Cologne, in-fol. Répétition de Védit. précédente. 
Catalog. de la Biblioth. de Schwarz. 'T. 1, p. 107, n° 1794. 

1527. Cologne, in-8°. 

1528. Fenise, in-8°.* Macrobii in Somnium Scipionis VI 
libro de Rep. erudilissima explanatio. Ejusdem Saturnatio- 
rum libri VII. Censorinus de die natali, additis ex velusio 
exemplari nonnullis que desiderabantur. Venetiis, in adibus 
Aldi et Andree Asulani soceri. 1528. mense ApriliimC’est Do- 
nat, de Vérone, qui donna ses soins ἃ cette edition; il vante 
Jui-méme son travail; mais il ne fait mention d’aucun secours 
dont il se soit aidé: aussi, a l’exception de plusieurs correc- 
lions typographiques, ses améliorations se bornérent ἃ quel- 
ques conjectures. 


' Macrobii interpretatio in Somnium Scipionis, ejusdem Saturnaliorum 
Libri vit. omnia recognita et correctaa Nicol. ANceLio. Venetiis, Jo. Ta- 
cuinus de Tridino. 1521. in-tol. (Catalog. des Livres imprimés de la Bibis- 
oth. du rot (de France) No 219. Z.) (Note du Traducteur.) 

> C’est ici unique édit. Aldine. Vuici la description qu’en donne 
M. Renouard, (Annales de Vimprimerie des Aldes): vol. de $22 feuilles 
précédées de 16 feuilles préliminaires, dont 2 blancs, et suivies d’un 
feulllet s€paré sur lequel est l’ancre. (Note du T'raducteur.) 
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1532. Lyon. 1:9 de Sébastien Gryphe, in-8°. 
Cette édition suit, presqu’en tout, celle de Cologne. 
2° Ace. Texte de Camerarius, de 1535 ἃ 1597. 

Joach. Camerarius, homme trés-versé dans la connoissance 
de l'antiquité, donna a Bale, en 1555, chez Jean Hervagius, 
son Macrobe, qui est plut6t nouveau que corrigé. Depuis 
cette €poque, Sébastien Gryphe et son fils Antome murent 
beaucoup de zéle a reproduire les ouvrages de Macrobe, puis- 
qu’a dater de 1542 jusqu’en 1585, il sortit jusqu’a sept fois de 
leurs presses, sans compter la premiére édition, qui avoit paru 
avant celle de Camerarius. Mais cette derniére année (1585), 
Henri Etienne publia le Macrobe de Louis Carrion, lequel 
avoit compulsé les Mss. de Pithou, et en avoit recueilli des 
corrections qui s’écartoient souvent du texte de Camerarius. 
Le méme Etienne mit aussi au jour, en 1583, un petit traité: 
De Differentiis et Societatibus greci latinique verbi, tiré des 
écrits de Macrobe, par un certain Jean, qu’on croit étre Jean 
LErigene, dit ? Ecossais. Jean Opsopaus (de Bretten, dans le 
Bas-Palatinat,) le reproduisit avec des notes de lui, Paris, Du- 
val, 1588; et, depuis, tous les éditeurs de Macrobe l’ont joint 
ἃ ses ceuvres. Les travaux de Carrion perfectionnérent un 
peu ceux de Camerarius, qui a attaché son nom a ce second 
age; mais bientét J. Isaac Pontanus, que nous plagons a la 
téte du troisiéme, sut s'approprier les uns et les autres. 

1535. Bale, in-fol. (edit. de Camerarius). Macrobii Opera 
omnia, singulari diligentia, a Joach. Camerario emendata. 
Basil. ex off. Joh. Hervagii. Edition incontestablement supé- 
rieure a toutes celles qui avoient paru jusqu’alors, et tellement 
corrigée et augmentée d’aprés les plus importans Mss., que 
Camerarius ne craiguit pas de terminer par ces deux vers |’épi- 
gramme qu'il placa en téte de son livre: 

Qui tamen et nostri numerum vult scire laboris, 
Annumeret versus totius ille libri. ' 

1542. Lyon, in-8°. 2°de Seb. Gryphe. Voir Fabricius et 
le Catal. de Ja biblioth. de Bigot. Paris, 1706. P. ILI, 
Ρ. 245.—1548. Lyon, in-8°. 89 de Seb. Gryphe. V. Fabricius, 
p. 184. 

1550. Lyon, in-8°. 45 de Sébast. Gryphe. Macrobii Am- 
brosit, Aurelii, Theodosii, viri consularis et illustris, in Som- 


* La Bibliotheque du roi de France posséde un exemplaire de cette 
edit. qui a appartenu a H. Dupuy, et qui est enrichi de sa signature (Ery- 
cius Puteanus) et de ses notes. On les retrouve en substance parmi celles 
des Variorum. (Note du Traducteur.) 
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nium Scipionis lib. If. Saturnaliorum libri V IT, ex variis ac 
vetustisstmis codicibus recogniti et aucti. Vid. wig Bibhoth. 
Bunaviane, t. I. vol. 1, p. 395. Hamberger, t. 111. p. 90., 
Catalogue de Crevenna, vol. 4, p. 204. Le ee Ἔ rhesti, qui 
avoit eu l’intention de donner une édition de Macrobe, et qui, 
dans ce dessein, avoit’réuni un grand nombre d’anciennes édi- 
tions, a possédé un exemplaire de. celle-ci dont les marges étoient 
enrichies de variantes ἃ la main d’aprés un Ms. du monastére 
de Saint Gall. 

1555. Lyon, in-8°. 5¢ de Gryphe, cité par Fabricius. —1556. 
Lyon, in-8°. 6° de Gryphe. Edition soignée, méme ttre que 
celle de 1550. Texte habituellement conforme a celui de 
Pédit. de Cologne, 1521. Les auteurs du présent Catalogue 
eu ont possédé un exemplaire. 

1560. Lyon, in-8°. 7¢ de Gryphe. VY. Catal. de la Biblioth. 
de Ludewig. P. LV, n° 12549. 

Id. n-12. Κ΄. Catal. de la Biblioth. de Bigot, p. 245. 

1583. Paris, in-8°. “4. Macrobii, de Differentiis et Socie- 
tatibus grect latinique verbi, omnia ex emendatione [enr. 
Stephani. Vid, Catal. de la Biblioth. de De Thou. P. II. p. 
224, édit. de Hambourg. 

1585. Lyon, 8. de Gryphe, m-12. Id. Paris, in-8°. Ma- 
crobu in Somnium Scipionis libri 11. Ej usdem conviviorum 
Saturnalium libri [71]. Dans cette δῷ H. Etienne donne 
quelques: fragmeng de louvrage de Macrobe de Differentiis et 
Societatibus, etc. Il y fait usage des Mss. de Pithou, qui 
avolent été réunis par L. Carrion, lequel doit avoir aussi pré- 
sidé a la révision du texte; car H. Etienne dans sa préface, 
aprés avoir rabaissé le mérite de Camerarius, avoue néanmoius 
quil eft désiré que Carrion s’écartat plus rarement de son 
texte. Dans la préface de cette méme édition, H. Etienne 
donne l'espoir qu’il fera connoitre ’ouvrage de Macrobe, De 

Differentiis et Societatibus, etc. tiré des Mss. de Pithou, ou 
du moms l’extrait qu’en a fait sous ee titre un nommé Jean, que 
Pithou, Jacques Usserius, dans ses Epistole Hibernice, et Du- 
cange, crolent tre Erigéne, dit Scot. Remarquez, cependant, 


* Macrobit in Somnium Scipionis Lib. 11. Saturnaliorum Lib. vit. ex ve- 
tustiss. Codicibus recogniti ct «μοὶ. Lugduni apud Theob. Paganum, 1560. 
in-8°. (Cutalog. des Livres imprimés de la Biblioth. du roi (de France) No 
222. Z.) Le corps du texte ressemble parfaitement aux édit. des Gryphes, 
le titre seul en différe; et au lieu du griffon, il offre un arbre, dont un 
homme essaie de cucillir un rameau; son feuillage est entouré d'une 
banderolle, sur Jaquelle on lit: Virintes sibi invicem harent. (Note du 
Tr -aducteur. ) 
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que louvrage avoit déja paru seul en 1583, comme on peut 
voir ci-dessus, 

1588. Paris, in-8°. De Diff. et Societ. gr. et lat. verbi, 
cum notis Jo. Opsopai, apud Du Val. 

Se AcE. Edit. cum notis Variorum, 1597 ἃ 1788. 

Cet age commence a la premiére édition de J. Isaac Ponta- 
nus, publiée a Leyde, chez Plantin; laquelle fut suivie d’une 
seconde plus ample ibid. 1628, qui, outre les savantes notes 
de Pontanus, contient encore les courtes remarques de Jean 
Meursius. Cette édition fut reproduite ἃ Oxford (je crois 
vers 1065), de maniére cependaut que les notes furent placées 
au bas des pages du texte. Telles furent les bases de |’édition 
‘plus ample et plus perfectionnée que Jaques Gronovius donna 
ἃ Leyde en 1670, d’aprés les Mss. et les matériaux de son pére. 
Cette, Edition fut reproduite ἃ Londres en 1694, et ἃ Padoue 
en 1736, par les soins de Jéréme Volpi. . Cette derniére ren- 
ferme aussi les notes d’Opsopceus. Enfin, elle a été encore 
reproduite ἃ Leipzig, 1774. Celle-ci est mcins correcte que 
les précédentes, et ne se recommande que par les notes du nou- 
vel éditeur, 

1397. Leyde, n-8°. Macrobii Opera. Jo. Is. Pontanus re- 
censuit, et Saturnalium libros mss. ope aurxit ac castigationes 
sive notas adjecit. acc. Jo. Meursii nota. Leyde, ex off. Plan- 
tin. Cette Edit. renferme le traité De Differ. et Societ. gr. 
et fat., etc. [7.16 Catal. des livres rares de J. Henr. Harsche- 
rius. Bale, 1769, et Hamberger, t. Ii], p. 90. Dans la Bi- 
blioth. lat. de Fabricius, édition d’Ernesti, p. 184, la premiére 
édition de Pontanus est fixée ἃ Van 1595. Κ΄. Catal. de la 
Biblioth. de Thou, P. 11, p. 200, édit. de Hamb. et Catal. de 
la Biblioth. de Schwarz, P. I, p. 107, n° 2211. - 

1605. Hanover, m-4°. Macrobii, de Diff. et Societ. σγαεὶ 
latinique verbi libellus. Imprimé dans les Grammatici vete- 
res @Ehe Putsch, μ᾿ ΣΟ Ὁ: 

1607. Geneve, in-12. Macrobii Ambr. Aurel. Theodosii in 
Somnium Scipionis libri I], Saturnaliorum libri VII. Chez 
-Jean Stoer.* V. Catal. Biblioth. Ludewig, P. [V, n° 12559.) 


' Voici le titre exact de ce volume: Ambrosii Macrobii Theaodosii, de 
Differentiis ct Societatibus, graci latinique verbi, libellus nunc primim in 
lucem editus (a Joan. Ovsop@o) Parisiis Dionysius, Duvallius. 1588, in-8°. 
—Je ne sais comment concilier nunc primtm editus, avec l|’existence, ce- 
pendant incontestable, de l'édit. de 1583. (Note du Traducteur.) 

* La Bibliotheque Mazarine, ἃ Paris, posséde un exemplaire d’une 
édit. de Macrobe (No 27980 de son Catalogue Manuscrit) format in-169, 
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Catal. de la Biblioth. de Schwarz, P. I, p. 132, n° 2359, et 
Biblioth, de Has. Bréme, cl. LV, crit. p. 638, n° 29. 

1628. Leyde, in-8°. Macrobii Opera. Jo. Isacius Ponta- 
nus secundo recensuit, adjectis ad libros singulos notis quibus 
accedunt Jo. Meursii breviores nota. Chez J. Maire. 

1665. In-8°. J. F. Nolten, dans son traité De lingu@e latine 
atatibus earumque script., dla fin de son Lexicon ‘antibarba- 
rum (€dition de 1744), fait mention d’une excellente édition de 
Macrobe cum notis variorum, qui auroit été publiée par George 
Horne. Nous ignorons si ce ne seroit pas la suivante citée par 
Fabricius. 

Vers 1665. Oxford, in-8°. C’est Védition de Pontanus ; 
seulement les notes, qui auparavant étoient rejetées a la fin de 
Vouvrage, sont placées ici au bas des pages du texte, comme 
le pei aue Fabricius, Biblioth. lat., édition de Hambourg, 
1721, vol;..1,; p. 663»: > Crest cette édition qu’a reproduite Ja- 
ques esata mais en la perfectionnant avec le secours des 
mateériaux que lui avoit laissés son pere Jean-Frédéric Gro- 
novius. 

1670. Leyde, in-8°. Aur. Theodosti Macrobiu Opera: ac- 
cedunt nota integra Is. Pontani; Joh. Meursii, Jaq. Grono- 
vit, Lugd. Bat., ς ex off. Arnoldi Dovde et Corn. Driehvysen. 
Pour le Commentaire sur le Songe de Scipion, Jaq. Gronovius 
s’est servi de deux Mss. de Ja bibhothéque de l’Académie de 
Leyde, et pour les Saturnales, dun Ms. sur papier, tiré aussi 
de la méme bibliothéque; avec leur secours, il a corrigé 
et €clairci, d'une maniére heureuse, quelques passages des deux 
ouvrages, mais sur-tout du premier. [1 rapporte de longs pas- 
sages d'une Geometria anonymi veteris, qwil avoit trouvée dans 
les Mss, de son pére, et de deux*sommaires d’un Ms. Anglais 
dans lesquels Macrobius Theodosius est cité en temoignage, et 
dont les auteurs déclarent avoir lu le Commentaire sur le 
Songe de Scipron. 

1694. Londres, in-8°. Aur. Theod. Macrobii Opera: acce- 
dunt integra Is. Pontani, Joh. Meursit, et Jac. Gronovit note 
et animadversiones, edit. novissima, cum indice rerum et vocum 
locupletissimo.'  Londint, typis M. C. et B. M. C'est une 
reproduction de P’édit. de Leyde, 1670. 


de 745 pag. plus les index, portant la date de 1597, apud Jacubum Stuer, 
gaos nom de lieu. (Note du Traducteur.) 

' Trompés sans doute par l’expression locupletissimo, plusieurs biblio- 
graphes (dit M. Fournier, Nouveau Dictionnaire de Bibliographie, 2¢ édit. 
Paris, 1809, in-8°) ont pretendu que l’edition de 1694 é toit augmentée, et 
renferinoit un index plus ample. D’aprés un examen approfondi des 
deux éditions, nous avons reconnu (c’est M. Fournier qui parle), que celle 
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1736. Padoue, in-8°. Aur. Macrobii Ambrosii que extant 
omnia, diligentissime emendata et cum optimis edit. collata. 
Liéditeur, Jéréme Volpi, a pris pour base de son édition celle 
de Jac. Gronovius, 1670, conférée avec l’édition des Aldes, et 
celle d’Etienne. II traite dans sa préface de Vutlité des ou- 
vrages de Macrobe, et des meilleures éditions de cet auteur, 

1774. Leipzig, m-8°. Aur. Theodosii Macrobii V.C. et il- 
lustris Opera, cum notis integris Isacti Pontani, Jo. Meursii, 
Jac. Gronovit, quibus adjunait et suas, Jo, Car. Zeunius. Lip- 
sie impensis G. Theophili Georgi. Reproduction de Védition 
de Gronovius, mais trés-fautive. Les remarques de Zeune la 
rendent néanmoins recommandable. ! 


ADDITION DU TRADUCTEUR. 


1788. Deux- Ponts, in-8°, ἃ vol. Aur. Theodvesti Macrobii 
V.C, et illustris, Opera, ad optimas editiones collata ; premit- 
titur notitia litteraria, accedunt indices: studiis Societatis Bi- 
pontine. Editio accurata, Biponti, ex typographia Societatis, 
1788. Cette édition, dont nous avons tiré la savante notice bi- 
bliographique dont nous venons de. donner la traduction, se re- 
commande sur-tout par une grande pureté de texte et une ex- 
tréme correction typographique ; la notice léttéraire, dont il est 
question dans le titre, est tree de la Bibliotheque latine de Fa- 
bricius, édition d’Lrnesti. Comme la plupart des éditions de 
Deux-Ponts, celle-ci est sans notes; privation qui devient plus 
penible a Pégard d’un auteur tel que Macrobe, qui offre des 
difficultés de tous les genres. Le premier volume est orné de 
la gravure d’une médaille d’Honorius, et le deuxiéme, de celle 
dune médaille de Théodose le jeune, pour indiquer, sans doute, 


Pepoque of l’auteur a vécu. Cette édition est due aux soins de 
MM. Croll et Exter. 


MANUSCRITS DE MACROBE. 


Voici la liste complette des Mss. de Macrobe, qui existent 
dans la bibliothéque du roi de France, extraite du Catalogue de 
la dite bibliothéque. * 


de 1694 n’étvit qu’une copie trés-incorrecte de la précédente sans aucune 
augmentation, tant dans les notes que dans l’index. (Note du Traducteur.) 

1 C’est sur cette édition que j’ai fait ma traduction. Les animadver- 
ssones de Zeune, qui ne se trouvent dans aucune autre, tandis que celle- 
ci renferme d’ailleurs toutes celles des éditions qui V’ont précédée, doi- 
si faire obtenir la préférence aupres des savans. (Note du Traduc- 
teur. 

* Catalogus codicum Mss. bibliothece regia Parisiensis (stud. et labore 
Aniceti Mellot) Parisiis ἃ typ. reg. 1739-44, 4 vol. in-ful., t. 4, pars 3. 
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N° 5797. Codex membranaceus, olim Puteanus: 101 conti- 
nentur .... 2° Macrobii Saturnaliorum liber... .. Is Co- 
dex 13° seculo videtur exaratus. 

N° 6365. Cod. membr. olim Colbertinus: 101 continentur 
.... 2° Macrobii, Ambrosii, Aurelii, Theodosii, viri Consu- 
laris, Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis duobus libris, Se- 
cundi, pars maxima desideratur. Is Cod. swcul. 14° exarat. vid. 

N° 6366. Cod. membr..... 2° Macrobiiin Somnium Sci- 
ptonis duobus libris. [5 Cod. 14° szcul. vid. exarat. 

N° 6367. Cod. membr. 1° Somn. Scip. authore Cicerone, 
2° Macrobii in Somn. Scip. lib. duo. 3° Ejusdem Saturna- 
liorum libri. 1s Cod. 14° seecul, videt. exarat. 

Ne 6369. Cod. membr. 1° Somn. Scip. auth. Cicerone. 2° 
Macrobii in Somn. Scip. Commentarti lib. duo. Is Cod. 14° 
seecul. videt. exarat. 

Ne 6370. Cod membr. 1° Macrobii Ambr. T. viri Cons. zn 
Somn. Scip. lib. duo. 2° Ejusdem Saturnaliorum lib. primi 
fragmentum. Is Cod. 9° secul. videt. exarat. 

Ne 6371. Cod. membr. primum Petri Pitheei, postea Col- 
bertinus: 01 1° Macrobu, Ambr. Th. in Somn. Scip. Com- 
mentarii lib, duo; ad calcem subjicitur Somn. Scip. 2° Ejus- 
dem Saturnaliorum lib. VIL. Is Cod. vid. exarat. secul. 11°. 

Ne 6372. Cod. membr. olim Colbertinus: 101, Macrobii 
Ambr Th. in Somn. Scip. Commentariorum lib. duo ; passim 
inter lineas gloss, et ad margmem Scholie. Is Cod. secul. 14° 
videt. exarat. 

N° 6415. Cod. membr. olim Colbert. Ibi .... 4° Somn. 
Scip. auth. M. 'T’. Cicerone, accedit Macrobiw Commentartus. 
Is Cod. 14° secul. videt. exarat. Υ 

N° 6570. Cod. membr. olim Mazarineus: ibi... 3° Μ. T. 
Ciceronis, Somn. Scip. accedit Macrobii Commentarius. Is Cod. 
14° seecul. videt. exarat. 

N° 6619. Cod. membr. olim Mazarineus: ibi, M. 'T. Cice- 
ronis, Somn. Scip. accedunt Macrobu Commentariorum 110. 
duo. Is Cod. 12° secul. videt. exarat. 

N° 6620. Cod. membr. olim Philiberti de la Mare: ibi, 1° 
Aur. Macrobu. Commentarius ex Cicerone in Somn. Scip. : 1η1- 
tio plurima et sub finem nonnulla desiderantur. [s Cod. 11° se- 
cul. videtur exarat. 

N° 6621. Cod. membr. primum Jacobi August. Thuani, 
postea Colbertinus: 101, 1° Aur. Macrobii Commentariorum in 
Somn, Scip. lib. duo: finis desideratur: premittitur Somn. 
Scip. auth. T. Cicerone. [5 Cod. 13° βου. vid. exarat. 


N° 6622. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: ibi, Macrobii Ambr, 
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Th. Expositio in Somn. Scip. : nonnunquam inter lineas glosse ; 
conjecta preterea sunt ad marginem anonymi Scholia : premit- 
titur Somn. Scip. auth. Tullio. Is Cod. 13° swcul. exarat. videt. 

N° 6628. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: 101, 1° Macrobii 
Ambr, Th. in Somn. Scip. Commentariorum hb. duo. Hujusce 
Cod, pars prior 13° secul., posterior 14° vid. exarat. 

N° 6764. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: 1bi, Somn. Scip. 
auth, Cicerone; accedit Ambr. Macrobii Commentarius. [5 
Cod. secul. 13° videtur exarat. 

N° 7186. Cod. membr. primam Petri Pithoei, postea Col- 
bertinus: ibi .... 2° Eaxcerpta ex libro Ambr, Th. Macrobii, 
de Differentiis et Societatibus Greci Latinique verbi. 15 Cod. 
sxecul. 11° videt. exarat. 

Ne 72909. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: ibi .... 2° Aur. 
Ambr. Macrobii Commentariorum in Somn. Scip. lib. duo: 
sub finem nonuulla desiderantur. Is Cod. secul. 11° vid. exarat, 

N° 7362. Cod, membr. olim Colbert.: ibi .... 9° frag- 
mentum Macrobii de mensura terre. 1s Cod. 18° secul. vid. 
exarat. > 
Ne 7400. B. Cod. membr.: quo 1° Ambr. Macrobii I'rag- 
mentum de mensura et magnitudine Terra, et Circuli per quem 
Solis iter est. 2° Idem de mensura et magnitudine Solis..... 
4° Macrobi Fragmentum de situ Oceani. ... 6° Macrobii et 
Capelle Fragmenta de mensurd Terre. 1s Cod. secul. 10° vide- 
tur exarat. 5 

N° 7710. Cod. partim membranaceus, partim chartaceus, 
olim Colbert.: ibi. ... 2° Macrobu Saturnaliorum Fragmenta. 
13° secul. exarat. 

N° 8314. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: ibi ... . 5° Macrobii 
Commentarius in Somn, Scip., ad secul, 13°™ referendus: pars 
maxima desideratur. 

N° 8542, Cod. membr. primum Jac. Aug. Thuan, postea 
Colbert.: ib1.... Macrobii Fragmentum, e libris Saturnalio- 
rum. Hujusce Cod. pars 13°, pars 14°, nonnulla 15° secul. vi- 
dent. exarat. 

Ne 8663. Cod. membr. olim Philiberti de la Mare: ibi. 
2° Macrobii Comment. in Somn. Scip. sequitur Somn. Scip. 
Is Cod. 11° secul. videtur exarat, 

N° 8676. Cod. membr.: quo continentur Aur. Macrobii 
Theodosu Saturnaliorum lib, vit. Is Cod. 14° secul. vid. 
exarat, 

N° 8677. Cod. membr.: quo continentur, 1° Aur. Macrobii 
Theodosii Saturnaliorum lib. vi1, 2° Ejusdem in Somn. Scip. 
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lib. duo: premittitur Somn. Scip. Is Cod. 15° secul. videt. 
exarat. 

N° 8678. Cod. membr. olim Colbert.: ibi, Aur. Macrobii 
Saturnaliorum libri vit. Is Cod. 15° secul. videt. exarat. 


Paul Colomiés, dans le catalogue des Mss. d’[saac Vos- 
sius, cite parmi les Mss. Latins, sous le n° 30, un fragment 
d’un ouvrage de Macrobe, qui seroit intitulé, De differentia 
stellarum, et de magnitudine solis ; sous le n° 48, un autre 
fragment intitulé, Sphera Macrobii; et enfin sous le no 91, 
un troisiéme fragment ayant pour titre, Macrobius, de palliis, 
que sunt lapidum nomina. La nature des sujets de ces divers 
fragmens, a |’exception du dernier, semble indiquer que ce ne 
sont que des lambeaux du Commentaire sur le Songe de δεῖ- 
pion.  Ernesti nous apprend? qu'il a existé ἃ Nuremberg, 
entre les mams de Godefroi ‘Thomasius un Ms. intitulé, Ma- 
crobius, de secretis mulierum. 

Un Ms. des Saturnales, sur vélin, exécuté en Italie, dans le 
quinziéme siecle, écrit en caractéres ronds, a longues lignes, et 
enrichi de belles capitales rehaussées d’or, fut acheté cent quatre- 
vingts livres, ἃ la vente du Due de la Valliére, en 1784. 

Le catalogue des Mss. de la bibliothéque de Lyon, par M. 
Ant. Fr. Delandine,* nous fourmit le renseignement sutvant : 
n° 99, Somnium Scipionis, grand in-8° de cent pages, Ms., sur 
vélin, ἃ longues lignes, avec uve écriture tres-gothique, chargée 
d’abréviations ; il a été donné a la bibliothéque de Lyon, par le 
savant jésuite Cl. Fr. Ménétrier. [1] paroit antérieur au sei- 
ziéme sitcle. 

On a déja vu dans le Catalogue des éditions de Macrobe, 
qu’Ernesti avoit eu l’intention de donner une édition de cet au- 
teur, et qu'il avoit rassemblé des matériaux pour cela, Le 
catalogue de la bibliothéque de Vienne* nous apprend que 
Nicolas Heinsius et Pierre Lambecius lui-méme avoient congu 
un pareil dessein, et commencé des travaux en conséquence. 
Ce méme catalogue fait mention de plusieurs Mss. de Ma- 
crobe, trés-anciens, des bibliothéques de Naples et de De Thou. 
Ernesti nous apprend encore * quil a possédé un exemplaire de 
Macrobe de l’édition de Cologne, 1521, dont toutes les marges 
étoient chargées de corrections et de variantes d'un anonyme, 


’ Fasric., Biblioth. Latina, t. 3, p. 186. 

2 Lyon, 8 vol. in-8o. 1812. 

3 Petri LamBrcit commentariorum de augustissimd bibliothecéd Casared 
Vindobonensi libri VIII. Vindobone, 1665-1679, 8 vol. in-fol. fig.—tom, 6, 
p. 266. 

+ Biblioth. Lat. t. 8, pag. 185. 
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écrites d’une maniére trés-nette, et appuyées sur le témoignage 
de Mss. trés-anciens, ᾿ 

J’ai pensé que ces courtes indications de quelques Mss. de 
Macrobe ajouteroient de l’intérét 4 mon travail. Le compléter 
entiérement, dans cette partie, seroit une entreprise longue et 
pénible, et qui d’ailleurs exigeroit des recherches dont |’étendue 
n’auroit pas de proportion avec leur résultat. 


ALPHONSE MAHUL, 


IPHIGENIA OF TIMANTHES: 
A PRIZE POEM, 


Recited at the Theatre, Oxford, the twenty-third of June, 1819. 


Wuicz the rapt world with ceaseless wonder views 
The rescued works of sculpture’s Attic Muse, 
Those forms by fabling bards on Ida seen, 
The heavenly Archer and the Paphian Queen ; 
Why breathe no more the glowing tints, that erst 
By every grace on nature’s bosom nurst, 
To the charm’d eye with soft enchantment threw 
Empassion’d life o’er all ‘Timanthes drew, 
And bade in color’s magic radiance rise, 
Aulis, thy scene of virgin sacrifice ? 
There, in one group, distinguish’d, yet combin’d, 
Grief, pity, terror,—all that shakes the mind, 
The mighty master pour’d ; and o’er the piece 
In weeping silence hung enraptur’d Greece. 
* Yet oft will fancy every touch renew, 
Bright as the rainbow, and as fleeting too: 
For mark, at Dian’s fane, where powerless, pale, 
Not glittering now in Hymen’s roseate veil, 
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Not with light step, that shows the careless breast, 
Nor youth’s gay cheek in smiles unclouded drest ; 
But all her fate’s worst, darkest hues reveal’d, 
Without one hope to cheer, one friend to shield, 

In speechless gaze Iphigenia stands, 

And clasps at death’s dread shrine her pleading hands; 
Yet on that cheek, bedew’d with beauty’s tear, 

Still heroine firmness strives with female fear, 

And her last glance of life a ray shall throw 

Of pitying pardon on a father’s woe. 

See, all around, the sad contagion spread— 
Survey the pensive form, the drooping head— 
Now e’en Ulysses feels, with mingling force, 
Compassion barb the stings of vain remorse. 
Though check’d by patriot pride, and bigot zeal, 
Unbidden drops o’er softening Calchas steal ; 

In Ajax, sterner sorrow heaves the breast, 

And swells the lip with anger ill represt. 

But most that sunken cheek, and tear-dimm’d eye, 
Sad Menelaus, speak thy kindred tie— 

Speak the fond wish without the power to save, 
Unless a parent spare the life he gave. 

Tis vain—no aid offended heaven allows, 

The fillet binds the human victim’s brows— 

Edg’d is the murderous steel, and crown’d the shrine ; 
Death. only waits the monarch’s fateful sign ! 

Cythian, enough! thy art has rack’d the breast, 
Drain’d every grief, each passion’s change exprest— 
In mercy stay thy harrowing touch—nor trace 
Weak nature’s strife in Agamemnon’s face— 

Yon close-drawn robe’s convulsive folds declare— 
— Away—a father’s heart is bursting there ! 


HENRY JOHN URQUHART, 
New College. 
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morocco, title manuscript, Lyon, 1529. 11. 15s. Triphook. 
Nef (La) des Princes et des batailles de Noblesse, wood cuts, black 

letter, scarce, Lyov, 1502. 11.138. Arch. 

Neperi Logarithmorum Canonis Descriptio, russia, Edin. 1614. 
ll. 5s. Arch. 

Nevell (Mr.) The Generous Usurer in Thames Street, who alloweth 
his Maid usually a Black Pudding to Dinner, 1641. 1. 1s. 
Clarke. 

New Custome, a new Enterlude, no less wittie than pleasant, black 
letter, very rare, 1573. 151, 15s. Heber. 

Nichols’s Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth, 
g vol. plates, russia, 1788. 17]. 175. Booth. 

Niebuhr Voyage en Arabie avec le Recueil de Questions par Mi- 
chaelis, 4 vol. plates, Amst. 1766, ἅς. 41. 8s. Payne. 

Niger’s (Franciscus) Tragedie, entituled Freewyl, translated by 
Henry Cheeke, black letter, rare, about 1589. 12]. 5s. Heber. 

Norden’s Speculum Britanniz, maps, blue morocco, 21. 6s. Booth. 
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Nosce Teipsum, by John Davys, 1602. Davies’s Mirum in Modum, 
-a Glimpse of God’s Glorie and the Soule’s Shape, 1602, two 
scarce poems. 3/.10s. Perry. 

Novelle Otto, large paper, red morocco, with joints, rare, Londra, 
1790. 52.108. Burrell. 

Nychodemus Gospell, wood cuts, red morocco, fine copy, very 
rare, Wynkyn de Worde, 1511. 22/. 11s. 6d. Hibbert. 

Ochine’s Tragoedie, or Dialoge of the unjuste usurped primacie 
of the Bishop of Rome, translated by Ponet, black letter, Gwal- 
ter Lynne, 1549. 20. 16s. Booth. 

Office (The) of the Holy Week according to the Missal and Roman 
Breviary, enricht with many figures, blue morocco, Paris, 1670, 
12. 11s. Payne. 

Oger le Dannois Duc de Dannemarche qui fut ’un des douze Pers: 
de France, wood cuts, blue morocco, Troyes, 1610, 26. 1s. 
Heber. 

Oh Read over D. John Bridges, for it is a worthy Worke, an Epi- 
tome of his fyrste Booke against the Puritanes, black letter, red 
morocco. 11. 10s. Triphook. 

Old Newes newly revived, or the Discovery of all Occurrences 
happened since the Beginning of the Parliament, 1641. 1]. 5s. 
Perry. i 

Oratio Dominica C. L. Linguis Versa, edente J. J. Marcel, blue mo- 
rocco, with joints, Paris, 1805. 51.105. Arch. 

Orei Eicones Mysticz, plates, blue morocco, with joints, Francof. 
1620. il. 11s. Clarke. 

Orio, Le Iscrittioni poste sotte le vere Imagini de gli Huomini Fa- 
mosi, red morocco, Fiorenza, Torrentino, 1552. 11. 3s. Payne. 

Otia Sacra, (Poems) plates by Marshall, 1648. 47. 16s. Rice. 

Ovalle Historica Relacion del Reyno de Chile, morocco, Roma, 

1646. 31.48. Heber. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses, Figure elegantissime a Cr. Passzeo laminis 
zneis incise, russia, with joints, Colon. 1607. 31. 5s. Boyce. 

Ovidit Metamorphoses Figuris expressa, Augsb. 1681. QU. 18. 
Triphook. 

Panzer Annales Typographici ab Artis Invente Origine ad Annum 
1536, 11 vols. Norimb. 1793-97. 71. Arch. 

Paradyse of Daintie Devises, 1600. ‘The Workes of a young Wyt, 
trust up with a Fardell of prettie Fancies, by N. Breton, title 
MS. 1577. Southern’s Poems, addressed to the Earl of Oxen- 
ford, wanting the title. Watson’s Centurie of Love, made per- 
fect in Mr. Steevens’s hand-writing, 4 vols. in 1, interleaved with 
curious notes and illustrations, by G. Steevens, Mr. Ritson, Mr. 

Parke, Sir W. Musgrave, and Lord Orford. 321. 0s. 6d. Triphook. 

Paris, Tableau Historique et Pittoresque de, 2 vols. vellum paper, 
numerous plates, green morocco, with joints, Paris, 1806. 
8l. 12s. 6d. Triphook. : 
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Orose, les Histoires du Paul, traduites en Francois, 2 vols. wood 
cuts, fine copy, ruled, Paris, Verard, sans: date. 7/. 17s, 6d. 
“Arch. 

Overlaet, One Hundred and Twenty-five admirable Drawings in 
Pen and Ink, by Overlaet, of Antwerp. They consist either of 
Copies or Imitations from various Masters, and are drawn with 

“very great spirit aud accuracy, bound in russia, 1755, 1761. 
391. 18s. Payne. 

Ovidii Metamorphoseon Libri Quindecim, very fine copy, in red 

‘ morocco, ‘ of this extremely rare and beautiful impression of the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid.’ See Biblioth. Spencer, vol. 2, page 
204, sine ulla nota, sed circa 1472. 171. 10s. Triphook. 

Ovidio Methamorphoses Vulgare, wood cuts, splendidly bound in 
green morocco, Venetia per Zoane Rosso, 1407. dl. 15s. 6d. 
Hibbert. 

Ovide. La Bible des Poetes Metamorphosée, wood cuts, Paris, Phi- 
lippe le Noir, 1523. 11. 6s. Triphook. 

Pallas, Flora Rossica jussu Catherine Secunda, 2 vols. in 1, colour- 
ed plates, russia, with joints, Petropoli, 1784. ὁ. 6s. Sir S. 
Clarke. 

Palisot-Beauvois, Flore d’Oware et de Benin en Afrique, vol. 1, 
coloured plates, russia, with joints, &e. Par. 1805. ὁδί, 5s. 
Triphook. . 

Parr. The Life of the Old, Old, very Old Parr. A Manuseript, by 
Ireland, illustrated with Portraits of Parr, and of the Kings and 
Queens in whose Reign he lived. There are Portraits of Richard 
the Third by Cross, of Queen Elizabeth by Marshall, and of 
Howard Earl of Surry, by Hollar, &c. bound in russia. 32. 13s. 6d. 
Knell. 

Parthenia, or the Maydenhead of the first Musicke that ever was 
printed for the Virginals, composed by Bird, Bull, and Gibbons, 
ingraven by. William Hole, very rare, 1611. 2l. 8s. Perry: 

Passaiges d’Oultre Mer faictz par les Frangois contre les Turcqz 
et Mores oultre Marins, black letter, Michel le Noir, 1518. 
Ql. 128. 6d. Triphook. 

Patina, Pitture Scelte e Dichiarate, very fine impressions, with the 
Family of More, hog-skin, with joints, Colonia, 1691. 5. 15s. 6d. 
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Philippes’s, Treatise on the Defence of the Honour of the Right” 


High &c: Marie Queene of Scotland, with a Declaration of her 
right to the Crowne of England, very rare, Venetian morocco, 
Leodii. 1571. 9], 15s, Boswell. 
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Pitocco. Orlandino, composto per Limerno Pitocco da Mantoa, 
Teofilo Folengi. Original Edition, very rare, from Col. Stanley’s 
Collection, blue morocco, Vinegia, Gregorio de Gregori, 1526. 
71.78. Lepard. 

Plinii Historia Naturalis, 3 vols. Elzevir, 1535,—Plinii Epistole, 
Elzev. 1640, 4 vols. splendidly bound in green morocco. 9]. 15s. 
Triphook, 

Poggio, Facetie di, Historiate, red morocco, Vinegia, Bindoni, 
1547. 12.168. Clarke. 

Pomponius Mela de Situ Orbis, Lugd. Bat. 1743. 9], 10s. Coche 
ran. 

Ponet’s (Bisshop of Winchester) Apologie aunsweringe by Scrip- 
tures and aunceant Doctors a blasphemose Book by Gardiner 
and other Papists, black letter, very rare, blue morocco, no date 
or place. 2/.10s. Cochran. 

Prayer. The Booke of Common Praier and Administracion of the 
Sacramentes, black letter, rare, in blue morocco, in Adibus R. 
Graftoni, 1553. 51. 15s. 6d. Rodd. 

The Primer and Catechisme set forth at large with many 

Godley Prayers, black letter, without date. The Epistles and 

Gospels of every Sonday in the yeare, John Awdely, 1563, in 

1 vol. blue morocco, with joints, rare. 515s. Rodd. 

The Book of Common Prayer, plates by Sturt, red morocco, 

ruled, Oxford, 1712. 12. 11s. 6d. Cochran. 

The Book of Common Prayer, large Svo. in blue velvet, 

with a blue morocco cover, Cambridge, Baskerville, 1761. 

31. 18s. M. Hay. 

— The Book of Common Prayer, by Reeves, with a set of 
wood cuts inserted, splendidly bound in yellow morocco, 1802. 
11, 165. Johnston. 

Procez Criminel fait a Pierre Barriere dit la Barre, Paris, 1593, 
Arrest de la Cour contre Jean Chastel, 1594.—Amour d’un Pere 
euvers son Prince, 1595, in 1 vol.red morocco. 2s. Triphook. 
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Parke’s Historie of the Great and Mightie Kingdome of China, 

translated from the Spanish, black letter, green morocco, 1588. 
Ql. 148s. Warder. 

‘Pasquil’s Passe, and passeth not, set dowme in three Pees, Passe, 

- Precession and Prognostication, by Nicholas Breton, green mo- 
rocco, London, 1600. 51. 18s. Perry. 

Peacham’s Minerva Britanna, or a Garden of Heroicall Devices 
furnished with Emblemes impressed of sundry natures, fine im- 
pressions, green morocco, London, 1012. 51. 5s. Lepard. 

Peele’s Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe, with the Tragedie 
of Bethsabe. 1599. 51. 15s. 6d. Jervis. 

‘Pembroke (Countess of), Discourse of Life and Death by: omey, 
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and Antonius, a Tragedy by Garnier, both done in English, W. 
Ponsonby, 1592. sl. Rodd. 

Perotti'Grammatica, Ars Metrica, ἄς. cum Textu Jodoci Badii 
Ascensii, black letter, very scarce, Londini per Wynandum de 

- Worde, 1512. 41. Rodd. 

Pesto, Raccolta degli Antichi Monumenti della Citta di, e di Pozzu- 
olo, Cuma, et fra Girgenti Segeste e Selinunte, many plates, blue 
morocco, Roma,s.a. 11. 15s. Collins. 

Pheedri Fabule notis Hoogstratani, large paper, plates, Amst. 
1701. 1. Barclay. 

Pierce Plowman, The Vision and Crede of, newlye imprynted after 
the Authour’s Olde Copy, fine copy, green morocco, extremely 
rare, London, Owen Rogers, 1561. 71. Jervis. 

Pilgrymage of Perfeccyon very profytable for all Christen People 
to rede, with the Exposicyon of the Ave and the Creed, &c. 
black letter, curious wood cuts, very rare, Wynkyn de Worde, 
1531. 51.10s. Longman. 

Pilkington’s Turnament of Tottenham, published by W. Bedwell, 
green morocco, with joints, 1631. 41. 5s. Booth. 

Plays. The Shoo-Maker’s Holyday, or the Gentle Craft, a 
Comedy, 1618.—Field’s Amends for Ladies, a Comedie, 1618.— 
Chapman’s May Day, a Witty Comedie, 1611.—Cupid’s Whir- 
ligig, 1616, 4 plays in one vol. russia. 12/.12s. Knell. 

Pogii Facetiarum Libri, a very rare edition, in russia, Mediolani 
Scinezenceller, 1481. 4]. 14s. 6d. Triphook. — 

Ponthus. Histoire de Ponthus, Fils du Roy de Galice et de la Belle 
Sidoyne, Fille de Roy de Bretagne, wood cuts, fine copy. Paris, 
Michel le Noir, sans date. 61. 6s. Triphook. 
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Perceforest. La trés-elegante, delicieuse et trés-plaisante Histoire 
du trés noble Perceforest, Roi de la Grande Bretagne, 6 vols. in 
3, black letter, fine copy, red morocco, Paris, Gourmont, 1531. 
161. 5s. 6d. Booth. 

Perceval le Galloys, Trés plaisante et recreative Histoire de, black 

' letter, fine copy, blue morocco, Paris, 1530. 18/.18s. Trip- 
hook. 

Petrarcha, le Sue Rime,,2 vols. splendidly bound in green morocco, 

᾿ &c. Parma, Bodoni, 1799. 61. M. Hay. 

Phebus des Deduitz de la Chasse des Bestes Sauvaiges et des Oy- 
seaulx de Proye, wood cuts, Paris, J. Trepperel, sans date.— 
Le Livre du Roy Modus et de la Royne Racio, lequel fait men- 
tion commant on doit deviser de toutes manieres de Chasses, 
curious wood cuts, rare, Chambery, Ant. Neyret, 1486. 96]. 
Hibbert. : ; 

Philelfi Satyrz, first edition, red morocco, ruled, Mediolani, 
Christof. Valdarpher, 1476, 71.108. Booth. 
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Pigage, La Galerie de Dusseldorf, plates, fine impressions, russia, 

- Basle, 1778. 51.78. θά. Booth. ; 

Pilpai Fabule. Hic est, Liber: Parabolarum Antiquorum Sapien- 
tium, et vocatur Liber Belile et Dimne, et prius quidem in Lin- 
gua fuerat Indorum translatus, &c. wood cuts, fine copy, splen- 
didly bound in red morocco, sine ulla nota, sed circa 1480. 
A book of very great rarity and curiosity. Panzer and Santan- 
der only mention one Latin edition of these celebrated Fables in 
the Fifteenth Century. See Panzer Vol. IV. p. 106, and San- 

- tander. Vol. If. p. 376. 21. 10s. 6d. Triphook. 

Pilpay Favolas, o Exemplario contra los Engannos y Peligros del 
Mundo, transferido en nuestra Lengua Castellana, wood cuts, 
fine copy, very rare, Emprentado en la Ciudad de Saragoca de 
Aragon, 1531. 191.19s. Triphook. . 
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Propertii Carmina, recensuit, illustravit, Kuinoel, 2 vols. large 
paper, blue morocco, with joints, extremely rare, Lipsiz, 1805. 
81. 10s. 6d. Knell. 

Protestant’s Vade Mecum, or Popery displayed in its proper colours 
in thirty Emblems, fine impressions, red morocco, 1680, 3. 10s. 
Triphook. 

Prudentii Carmina Heinsii, uncut, green morocco. Amst. Elzev. 
1667. 41. Arch. 

Psalmi Davidis, Latine, in rich binding in morocco, with morocco 
lining, ruled. Rob. Steph. 1556. 11. Heber. 

Psalmes of David, after the Translation of the Great Bible, black 
letter, in blue morocco, 1553. 2. 12s. 6d. Cochran. 

Psalmes of David, in four Languages, blue morocco, 1643. 10. 11s. 
Cochran. 

Pseaume 118, Heures Canoniales contenues dans le. The bind- 
ing is worked on blue and yellow beads, with the words Ouvrage 
de Marguerite Genevieve de la Briffe, Comtesse de Choiseul, fait 
par Elle le 1 Mars, 1758. 11. 11s. 6d. Triphook. 

Ptholomeus, The Compost of, Prince of Astronomye, black letter, 
wood cuts, russia, ruled. London, R. Wyer, no date. 1], 1s, 
Arch. 5." 

Puteani Bruma, sive de Laudibus Hiemis, plates by Sadeler, white 
morocco, Monaci, 1619. 2/.19s. Clarke. 

Quadriga #ternitatis sive Universi Generis Humani Meta, plates 
by Sadeler, fine impressions, red morocco, Monaci, 1619. 
31. 13s. 6d. Clarke. 

Quarles’s Emblemes, first edition, portrait and plates. by Marshall 
and Simpson, russia, 1635. 30. 3s. Sedgwick. 

Rabelais, Les GLuvres de, 2 vols. Amst. Elzev. 1663. 11. 13s. 
Clarke. 
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Le Rabelais Moderne, ou les G:uvres de Rabelais mises a la portée 
de la plupart des Lecteurs, avec des Notes, &c. 8 vols. green 
morocco, Amst. 1752. 41. 16s... Triphook. 

Rabelais, La Plaisante et Joyeuse Histoyre du grand Geant eer. 
gantua, Valence, 1547. Second et Tiers Lane de Pantagruel, 
1547, in 1 vol. wood cuts, red morocco. 14. 19s. Booth. 

Rabelais, Les Songes Drolatiques de Pantagruel, in 120 plates, very 
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teins, Les Horribles Faictz et Prouesses de Pantagruel par Al- 
cofrybas Nasier, red morocco, Paris, s. date. 2/. 10s. Triphook, 

Ratts Rhimed to Death, or the Rump Parliament hang’d up in the 
Shambles, blue morocco, 1660. οἱ. Rodd. 

Reading School Poems, Odes, &c. red morocco, 1804. 10. 13s. 
Allen. 

Recueil de toutes Chroniques et Hystoires depuis le Commence- 
ment du Monde jusqu’au Temps Present, black letter, blue mo- 
rocco, Anvers, par Martin PEmpereur, 1534. 0. 38s. Arch. 

Recueil des Faceties, contenant Le Blason des Barbes de mainte- 
nant. La Cholere de Mathurine. La Moustache des Filous ar- 
raché. Les Espices. Les Prognostications de Roupieux—Pas- 
quin de Cour—La Promenade du Pré aux Clercs—La Camarade 
de lAnte-Christ, in 1 vol, 12. 12s. Arch. 

Recueil de la Diversité des Habits qui sont de present.en Usage es 
Pays d’Europe, Asie, Afrique, &c. 61 plates, printed inthe cur- 
sive letter, Paris, Breton, 1562. 31. 10s. Heber. 

Recueil de tout Soulas et Plaisir et Paragon de Poesie, red moroc- 
co, Paris, 1563. 12. 7s. Heber. 

Regnier, Les Fortunes et Adversitez de feu noble homme Jehan, 
black letter, curious wood-cuts, red morocco, fine copy, very 
scarce, 1526. δί. 195. Clarke. 

Retz, Memoires du Cardinal de, et de Joli, 7 vols. green morocco, 
by Derome, fine copy, Amst. 1731. 5l. Lepard. 

Riccoboni, CEuvres Complettes de, 8 vols. blue morocco, plates, 
1790. ‘al. 118. Triphook. 

Rime Scelti di diversi Autori di nuovo corretti e ristampate, 2 vols. 
beautiful copy in very rich old binding in morocco, fleur-de-lisé, 
ruled ; from Col. Stanley’s collection, Venetia, Giolito, 1588. 
8. 85. Triphook. 

Robinson. Handfull of Pleasant Delites, containing New Sonnets 
and delectable Histories in divers kindes of Meeters, by Clement 
Robinson, and divers others. 1584. 

This is presumed to be the only perfect copy of a very inter- 
esting collection of Old Poetry, which acquires additional inter- 
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tion, by the frantic Ophelia when strewing the flowers in her 

| phrenzy: ‘‘There’s Rosemary, that’s for remembrance.” &c. 
See Hamlet, Act IV. Scene V. 261.158. 6d. Perry. | 
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Porter’s Pleasant Historie of the Two Angrie Women of Abington, 
scarce, 1599. 91. 9s. Jervis. 

Prayer Book, Queen Elizabeth’s Book of Christian Prayers, wood- 
cut borders, blue morocco, with joints, 1590. 51. 15s. 6d. 

- Barker. 

Prayer, The Book of Common, by Sturt, large paper, plates, red 

_ morocco, ruled, 1717. 122. Cochran. 

Prayers, The Posie of Flowred, disposed in fourme of the Alpha- 

~ bet of the Queene her most excellent Majesties name, inlaid in 
4to. blue morocco, London, Wykes. 31. 156, Triphook. 

Primer (Queen Mary’s) in Englishe and Latin, set out along after 
the Use of Sarum, wood cuts, blue morocco, very rare, Kyng- 
ston and Sutton, 1577. 32. 13s. 6d. Cochran. 

Psalterium, Grace, fine copy, red morocco, Venet. in Adibus 
Aldi, sine anno. 2/. 145. Payne. 

Purgatorye. Here begynneth a lytell boke, that speketh of Purga- 
torye, and what Purgatorye is, and in what place and of the pay- 
nes that be therin, &c. in verse, very rare, fine copy, blue mo- 
rocco. Imprynted by Robert Wyer, no date. 141, Jervis. 

Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, in three Bookes: the first of 

_ Poets and Poesie, the second of Proportion, the third of Orna- 
ment, first edition, rare, in russia. London, Field, 1589. 57. 5s. 
Jervis. 

Quintiliani Opera cum Notis Burmanni, 3 vols. large paper, russia, 
with joints. Lugd. Bat. 1720. 616s. Miller. 

Rappresentazione Sacre.—A Collection of Ninety-eight early Ita- 
lian Mysteries many of them with wood cuts, 2 vols. vellum, 
extremely rare. 12/. 15s. Triphook. 

Regnault, Discours du Voyage d’Outre Mer au Sainct Sepulchre 
de Jerusalem, wood cuts, fine copy, ruled, Lyon, 1573. 12. 15s. 
Triphook. 

Renealmi, Blaesensis, Specimen Historiz Plantarum, cuts, Paris, 
1611. 30. ὅδ. Lepard. 

Renversement de la Morale Chrétienne par les Desordres du Mo- 
nachisme, plates by Hemskirk, blue morocco, sans date. 34. 5s. 
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Plants—A Collection of Forty-five Plants, painted with ex- 
quisite delicacy on vellum, by A. Lee, 1772. The name ts 
affixed to each figure, mounted on drawing paper, with a border 
to every page, from the Earl of Bute’s Collection, 104, 10s. 
Triphook., 
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Plants.—A Collection of Forty-six very large Drawings of Plants, 
by J. Millar. The subjects were collected by Captain. William 
Miller, of the Alert, who, by order of Sir Robert Harland, sur- 
veyed the coasts of the Island of Ceylon. These Plants are 

᾿ς very beautifully painted on vellum, mounted on fine drawing 
paper, with borders to the pages, from the Earl of Bute’s Li- 
brary. 151. Clarke. 

A Collection of Forty-eight Drawings of Plants, on vellum, 
by Taylor, with the name to each, drawn and painted with ad- 
mirable delicacy of finish and beauty of colouring, mounted on 
drawing paper, and splendidly bound in red morocco, from the 
Earl of Bute’s Library. 22l. Triphook. 

-—-—+ A volume containing Sixty-two Drawings of Plants of the 
Genus Pinus, by Francis Bauer, the greater part very highly and 
beautifully coloured. 43/.1s. Ld. Stanley. 

A Portfolio containing Forty-two most exquisite and deli- 

cately coloured Drawings, copied by Artists eugaged expressly 

for the purpose from the rarest and most beautiful Plants in the 

Botanic Garden at White Knights. 251. 4s. Cl. Scott. 

Another Collection consisting of Fifty-eight Drawings of a 

smaller size. 16/. Cochran. 

A volume containing Eight most exquisite and highly finish- 
ed Drawings of Plants, upon vellum, witha border of gold round 
each page, bound in russia, with joints. δέ. 18s. Triphook. 

A Hortus Siccus, in seven volumes, containing above Nine Hundred 

' Specimens of Grasses, &c. with their Latin and English names, 
and an Index to each volume. 111. 11s. Triphook. 

A volume containing Fifty-nine coloured Drawings of Flowers and 
Fruits, with two portraits of Mandarins, in old morocco binding 
in compartments. 7/.. Triphook. 

A Collection of Three hundred and thirty-two most delicate and 
beautiful Chinese Paintings, mounted on fine drawing paper, 
and elegantly bound in four volumes, in russia, with joints. 
The first volume has eight drawings of the various stages of the 
Silk-worm, Fruits of China, and figures of their Birds, splendidly 
coloured, and concludes with six paintings of Chinese Vessels. 
The second volume contains the Insects of China, with the dif- _ 
ferent leaves and flowers on which they feed, and the third and 
fourth, Chinese Flowers. 140]. Payne. 

A Collection of Eighteen very beautifully coloured Drawings of 
Plants, upon vellum, by John Bolton, of Halifax, in a portfolio, 
1794. 91. 9s. Triphook. 

Pluvinel, Instruction du Roy en l’Exercice de Monter ἃ Cheval, 
Frangois et Allemand, plates after Pass, by Merian, very fine 
impressions. Francf. 1628. 31. 3s. Triphook. 

Polindo. Historia del Invencible Cavallero Don Polindo y de las 
Maravillosas Fazannas y Estrannas Aventuras que andando por 
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el Mundo acabo, fine copy, blue morocco, very rare. Toledo, 

1526. 371. 10s. Heber. : 
Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, plates, green morocco, Venet. Aldi, 
1499. 41.102. © Payne. 

Poliphile, Discours du Songe de, plates, green morocco, Paris, 
Kerver, 1554. 31. 175. Rogers. 

Polychronicon ab R. Higden. A Latin Manuscript of the Four- 
teenth Century, upon vellum. “ It finishes at the year 1352, but 
the copy from which Caxton printed was continued to the year 
1357; from this addition to the history, we may presume that 
this Manuscript was the first copy which R. Higden exhibited 
of his work.” See Ms. Note by Bryant. 67. 6s. Triphook. 

in whiche book ben comprised briefly many wouder- 

ful historyees, 2 vols. fine copy, splendidly bound in green mo- 

rocco, with morocco lining. Fynsshed, per Caxton, 1482, 

941. 10s. Payne. 
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Roman de la Rose avec des Notes, 4 vol. blue morocco, with joints. 
Paris, 1735. 20. Johnston. 

Rome—The Hystorie of the Seaven Wise Maisters of Rome, black 
letter, wood cuts, blue morocco. T. Purfoot, 1633. 4]. Trip- 
hook. 

Romyshe Fox. The Huntyng and Fynding out of the Romyshe 
Fox, which more than seven yeares hath bene hyd among the 
Bishoppes of England, &c. black letter, very rare, blue morocco. 
Imprynted at Basyll, 1543. 21. 6s. Heber. 

Roy.—Rede me, and be nott wrothe, 

For I say no thynge but trothe, 
First edition, blue morocco, very rare, no date. 14], Rodd. 

Roy.—The Boke. 

Reade me, frynde, and be not wrothe, 

For I saye nothynge but the trothe. 
Second edition, red morocco, very rare. Printed at Wesell in 
the yeare of our Lorde 1546. 181, Triphook. 

Saavedra. El Feregrino Indiano, par Antonio de Saavedra Guz- 

* man, yellow morocco, with joints. Madrid, 1599. J. 18s. 
Triphook. 

Sackville Lord Buckhurst’s Tragedie of Ferrex and Porrex, black 
letter, rare, red morocco. John Daye, 1571. 131. Heber. 
Sagard, le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons, avec un Diction- 
naire de la Langue Huronne, morocco, very rare. -From the 
Stanley Collection, No. 1112. Paris, 1632. 8/. 18s. 6d. Arch. 

Sage (Le) Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane, large paper, proof 
plates before the letter. Paris, 1795. 84. 8s. Evans. 
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Satyriques (Les) Grotesques du Temps présent, passé, et ἃ venir. 
Paris, 1631. A Manuscript with 139 coloured drawings of most 
grotesque Figures, in the manner of the Songes Drolatiquey de 

Pantagruel, with some verses of introduction. See Ms. Note at 
the beginning, red morocco. 131. 13s. Triphook. 


Quarto. 


Ripa, Cesar. Historie et Allegorie projecte et designate ab Eich- 
ler, invent ab Hertel, in ten parts, very fine impressions of the 
plates, splendidly bound, red morocco, with joints. August. 
Vindel. 5. ἃ. 4d. 48. Allen. 

Robert Le Diable, La Vie de, black letter, red moroeco. Jehan 
Herouf, sans date. 61. 10s. Triphook. 

Robin the Divell. The Famous, True, and Historicall Life of 
Robert, Second Duke of Normandy, surnamed Robin the Divell, 
interspersed with roetry, extremely rare. Busbie, 1591. 14]. 
Heber. 

Rollenhagii Nucleus Emblematum Selectissimorum, 2 vols. fine im- 
pressions, blue morocco, e Museo Crispiani Passei, Ultraj. 
1613. 41.68. Triphook. 

Rome, Historiz Septem Sapientium, a very ancient edition, with- 
out date, place, or printer, fine copy, red morocco. 101. 158. 
Triphook. 

Rowland’s Famous History of Guy Earle of Warwick, in verse, 
russia, with joints, i667. 7]. 175. 6d. Freeling. 

Russell. Propositio Clarissimi Oratoris Magistri Johannis Russell, 
decretorum doctoris ac adtunc Ambassiatoris Christianissimi 
Regis Edwardi dei gracia Regis Anglie et Francie, ad illustrissi- 
mum principem Karolum ducem Burgundie super susceptione 
Ordinis/Garterii etc. Without Printer’s name, date, or place, but 
printed by Caxton in 1469 or 1470. 1261. Dibdin. 

The only Copy. known of a Tract of the very first curiosity 
and importance to Collectors of early English printing. The 
Duke of Burgundy, to whom this epistle is addressed, was creat- 
ed a Knight of the Garter in 1469; consequently this Oration 
was printed either in that year or in 1470. It is therefore not 
only unique, but is the first specimen of the press of Caxton. 
Bound up in morocco, with a MS. partly on vellum and partly 
on paper; for the contents of which see the New Edition of 
Ames, vol. 1. p. 14. > 

Salsmannus. Liber Genesis wreis formis a Cr. Passwo expressus 
versibusque tam Latinis quam Germanicis ornatus per G. Sals- 
manum, russia. Arnheimii, 1616. 20. 12s. 6d. Hibbert. , 

Saltwood, a Comparyson bytwene IV byrdes ; the Larke, the Nyght- 
yugale, the Thrusshe and the Cucko, for theyr syngynge who 
should be chauntoure of the quere, black letter, russia, ex- 
tremely rare. John Mychel, no date. 33/7. 12s. Evans. 
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Saviolo (Vincentio) his Practise of the use of the Rapier and Dagyer, 
of Honor and honorable quarrels, wood cuts, rare. John Wolfe, 
1595. 51. 15s. 6d. Jervis. | 

Schmidel, Vera Historia Admirande cujusdam Navigationis in 
Americam, plates, red morocco. Noriberge, 1599. 41. 49. 
Johnston. 

Scotland, The Complaynt of, written in 1548, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation and Glossary, russia, with joints. Edinburgh, 1801. 

31. 9s. Cochran. 
Folio. 

Prayer, The Booke of the Common Prayer and Administracion of 
the Sacramentes, black letter, rare. Whitchurche, 1549. 61. 
Cochran. 

Prayer, The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, frontispiece, by Loggan, large paper, very fine copy, 
in blue morocco with joints. 1662. 61). 75, 6d. Cochran. 

Preux, Le Triumphe des Neuf Preux, avec l’Hystoire de Bertram 
de Guesclin, wood cuts, fine copy, red morocco. Michel le 
Noir, 1507. 61. 6s. Hibbert. 

Primaleon, Los Tres Libros del muy efforgado Cavallero Prima- 
leon (de Grecia) et Polendos su hermano, hijos del Emperador 
Palmerin de Oliva, wood cuts, fine copy, blue morocco, ver 
rare, from Col, Stanley’s Collection, Venez. Nicolini de Sabio, 
1534. 301. Hibbert. 

Prints. A Collection of Three Hundred and Forty-two Portraits, 
some of Eminent Characters, but principally of Highwaymen, 
Impostors, Gypsies, Criminals, Conspirators, Persons tried for 
‘Treason, &c. with some original Drawings, in one very large 
volume. 691.6s. Triphook. 

Psalterium Latine, a Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century, upon 
vellum, with the initial Letters splendidly illuminated, bound in 
red morocco. δέ. 10s. Triphook. 

Psalterium Quincuplex, blue morocco, ruled. Genuz, Porrus, 
1516. 31.6s. Evans, 

Pylgremage of the Sowle, which book is ful of devoute Materes 
touchyng the Sowle, with many songs and poems attributed to 
Lydgate, fine copy, but wanting the last leaf, extremely rare. 
Caxton, 1483.—Here begynneth a lityll treatise shorte and 
abredged spekynge of the Arte and Crafte toknowe well to dye. 
W. Caxton, 1490. Very fine copy of a Tract of excessive rarity, 
in 1 vol. russia, 1591. 5s. .ἕ Dibdin. : 

Quatriregio del Decursu della Vita Humana di Fred. Frezzi (Ni- 
colo Malpigli) in rime, fine copy, black morocco, rare. Milano, 
Antonio Zarotto, 1488. 41. 85.  Triphook. 

Reali di Franza, comenzado da Constantino Imperatore secondo 


molto Lezende che io ho attrovute e racolte insieme. 114. Os. 6d, 
Hibbert, 
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Υ͂ ᾿βρομρθιάρα ‘Histoires Troiennes par Raoul le Fevre, wood cuts; 
. blue morocco, rare. Paris, Verard, saus date. οἱ, 15s. Trip- 
, ha hook. 


~ Regnault de Montauban, Cy finist VIstoire du Noble et Vaillant 


Chevalier Regnault de Montauban, sans date. 331, 1s. 6d. 

Hibbert. 

A very ancient edition with wood cuts and singular Capital 

Letters, fine copy, red morocco, extremely rare. 

" Redouté, Les Liliacées, 5 vols. coloured plates, splendidly bound in 

_ russia. Paris, 1802, &c. SOl. Sir S. Clarke. 

. Romans, Recueil des Romans des Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, a 
savoir Le San-Graal, Merlin, et Lancelot du Lac. A very valu- 
able Manuscript upon vellum, containing more than Seven 
Hundred Miniatures, illuminated in gold and colours, from the 
Roxburghe Library. See the Catalogue No. 6093, 3 vols. red 
morocco. 100]. Triphook. 

Rousseau, La Botanique, par Redouté, vellum paper, plates beauti- 
fully coloured, splendidly bound in russia. Paris, 1805. 112, 118. 
Triphook. 

Ruiz ct Pavon, Prodromus et Novarum Generum Plantarum Peru- 

. vianarum et Chilensium Descriptiones et Icones, 3 vols. russia, 
Madrid, 1794-8. 9/. 19s. 6d. Loddiges. 

Royal Book, or a Book for a Kyng, reduced out of Frensshe into 
Englysshe by Caxton and fynysshed. A perfect copy in russia, 
with wood cuts. 1484. 73/.10s. Hibbert. 


soy’ 


TWENTIETH DAY’S SALE. 
Octavo et Infra. 


Scottes. An exhortacion to the Scottes, to conforme them selves 
to the honorable expedient and Godly Union betwene the twoo 
realmes of Englande and Scotlande. R. Grafton, 1547. An 
Epistle or exhortation sent from the Lord Protector to the Nobi- 
litie, ἄς. of Scotlande. R. Grafton, 1542. 2 vols. in 1, black 
letter, fine copies, morocco, from the Roxburghe Collection, 
very rare. 211.10s. Triphook. 

Sea-Man’s Triumph, declaring the actions of such Gentlemen Cap- 
taines and Sailers as were at the takinge of the great Carrick, 
lately brought to Dartmouth, with the manner of their flight, and 
names of men of accompt, black letter, very rare, red morocco. 
London, 1592. 51. 10s. Payne. 

Senece Opera Omnia, 4 vols. red morocco, ruled.  Elzevir, 
1640. 21. 12s. 6d. Triphook. 

Sepulveda, Romances Nuevamente sacados de Historias Antiguas 
de la Cronica de Espana compuestos por Lorecco de Sepulveda, 
aunadiose el Romance de la Conquista de la ciudad de Africa en 
Berveria, y otros diversos, blue morocco, morocco stich rare. 
Anvers, 1580. 191. 18s. Hare. 
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Silva de varios’ Romances en que estan recopilados la mayor parte 
de los Romances Castellanos que hasta agora se han compuesto. 
Hay al fin algunas canciones y coplas graciosas y sentidas, blue 
morocco, very rare, Caragoca, 1550. 171. 586. Heber. 

Skelton’s Pithy, Pleasaunt, and Profitable Works, russia, London, 
1736. 2. Triphook. 

Sneyders Amoris Divini et Humani Effectus varii, emblematis sacre 
scripture sanctorumque P. P. Sententiis ac Gallicis versibus il- 
lustrati, Anno, 1626. The plates (56 in number) printed upon 
vellum, an‘ beautifully coloured by Sneyders himself. ‘The 
Latin and French verses, &c. in manuscript upon vellum, bound 
in green morocco, an unique copy. 122. Payne. ~ 

Stalbridge’s Epistel. Exhortatorye of an Inglyshe Christian unto 
his derely-beloved countrey of Ingland, against the pompouse 
popysh Bishops thereof, black letter, fine copy, blue morocco, 
rare, no date or place. 2/. 125. Cochran. 

Summe (The) of the Holy Scripture, and Ordinarye of the Chrys- 
tian teachying the true Christian Fayth, by the whiche we be all 
justified, black letter, blue morocco, with joints, 1548. 11. 19s. 
Cochran. 

Supplication of the poore Commons, wherunto is added the Sup- 
plication of Beggars, black letter, blue morocco, fine copy, no 
date. 1116s. Heber. 

Supplication that the Nobles and Commons of Osteryke made 
lately by their Messaungers unto Kynge Ferdinandus in the cause 
of the Christen Religion, black letter, blue morocco, rare, no 
date. 11.148. Cochran. 


Quarto. 


Seynt Kateryne, Lyf and Martyrdom of, manuscript upon vellum, 
from the Towneley Library, blue morocco. 6]. Hibbert. 

Shakspeare’s Merchant of Ven'ce, 1637. 10. 5s. Jervis. 

Love’s Labours Lost, 1631. 11. 1s. Triphook. 

—— King Richard the Second, 1598. 101. Jervis. 

—————- Henry the Fourth, Part I. 1599. 181.7s.6d. Jervis. 

------ Romeo and Juliet, inlaid, rare, 1599. 101. 10s. Jervis. 

———— — Romeo and Juliet, 1037. 1. M. Hay. 

Pericles, red morocco, 1000. 2. 5s. Jervis. 

Sir John Oldcastle, red morocco, 1600. 6]. 5s. Jervis. 

— Sonnets, never before imprinted, inlaid, red morocco, 

very rare, 1609. 374.- Jervis. 

Shepeherdes, The Kalendar of, wood cuts, imperfect, Wynkyn dc 
Worde, 1528. 161. 10s. Jerwis. 
Sidney. Exequiz Ilustrissimi Equitis D. Philippi Sidnai, Peplus 

Ph. Sidnei, Oxon. 1587. 11.785. Butler. 
Sight of the Transactions of these latter ycares emblamized with 
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“Ὁ engraven, plates, which men may read without spectacles, col- 

_ Jected. by John Vicars, blue morocco, ruled, 1647. @/. 105. 
‘Cochran. 

Sorowes Joy, or a Lamentation of our late deceased Sovereigne, 
Elizabeth, with a Triumph for the prosperous succession of our 
gracious King James, &c. very fine copy, with portraits of Eli- 

. zabeth and King James inserted, blue morocco, rare, Printed 

. by, John Legat, Printer to the Universitie of Cambridge, 1605. 

_ 40.18. Heber. 

Speculum Religiosorum et Speculum Christianorum, a Manuscript 
of the Fourteenth Century, upon vellum, written by John Wat- 
son, contains several English Prayers in verse. See Watson's 
History of Poetry, Vol. II. p. 194, blue morocco, with joints. 

Al. 5s. Heber. 

Spencer’s Faerie Queene, Colin Clout’s come home again.—Com- 

_ plaints.—Tears of the Muses and other poems, in 2 vols. First 
Editions, fine copies, blue morocco, rare, 1590-96. 9217, Jervis. 


Strawberry Hill Publications. 


Gray’s Odes, 1757. To Mr. Gray on his Odes.—Poems, by Anne 
Chamber, Countess Temple, 1764.-- -Verses sent to Lady Charles 
Spencer, with a painted Taffety.—Poems, by the Rev. Mr. Hoy- 
land, 1769.—The Muse recalled, an Ode, by Sir W. Jones, on 
the Marriage of the present Earl Spencer, 1781.—Bishop Bon- 
ner’s Ghost, 1789.—Rules relative to Strawberry Hill.—To 
Lady Horatia Waldegrave, on the Death of the Duke of Ancas- 
ter—The Press at Strawberry Hill, to the Duke of Clarence.— 
The Press, to Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry.—The Magpie 
and her Brood.—Epitaph on a Canary Bird.—Epitaph on a Wo- 
man who sold Earthen Ware, many of these being single leaves, 
are very scarce, red morocco, with joints. 9/.12s. Triphook. 


Folio. 


Saint Non, Voyage Pittoresque de Naples et de Sicile. 5 vols. proof 
impressions of the plates, with the double plates of the Sicilian 
. Coins, very fine copy, inred morocco, Paris, 1781-86. 50. 18s. 6d. 
Bernall. 
Salade, laquelle fait mension de tous les Pays du Monde, wood cuts, 
Michel le Noir, 1521.—La Grant Nef des Folz du Monde, wood 
» cuts, scarce, Geoffry Marnef, 1494, in one vol. red morocco, 
Ol. ὃς. Hibbert. 
Salustio. La Conjuracion de Catalina y la Guerra de Jugurta, trans- 
lated by the Infant Don Gabriel of Spain, with an Appendix, by 
Bayer, on the Phoenician Coins. One of the copies of the first 
distribution, in red morocco. Madrid, 1772. 60. 16s. 6d. 
» Triphook. x hed, Ὁ 
Scotland, the History and Chronicles of, compilit: be the Noble 
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Clerk Maister, Hector Boece, Channon of Aberdene, translatit 
laitly in our vulgar and common langage, be Maister John Bel- 
lendene, Archdene of Murray. A book of extraordinary rarity, 
morocco. Imprinted in Edinburgh by me Thomas Davidson, (about 
1536) 641. 1s. Appleyard. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, first edition, 
morocco, 1623. 18. 7s. 6d. Arch. 

---- Comedies, Histories, &c, second impression, moroc- 
co, 1632. 51. 2s. 6d. Arch. 

-------ὄ.ὄ----ο.ο.ο.ο.:.:-ός-- ᾿------------ third impression, morocco, 
1664. 141. 10s. Arch. 

- ——---—___—-—-— fourth impression, morocco, 
1685. 4116s. Arch. 

Silvius (4Eneas) de Duobus Amantibus Eurialo et Lucretia et de 
Amoris Remedio. A very ancient edition in double columns, 
without signatures, numerals, or catch-words, red morocco, 
sine ulla nota. 41. 5s. Heber. 


------ . 


TWENTY-FIRST DAY’S SALE. 


Octavo et Infra. 


Tacitus ex Lipsii accuratissima Editione, 2 vols. red morocco, Elze- 
vir, 1634. 11,15. Clarke. 

Tacitus ex Lipsii editione cum Not. Grotii, 2 vols. red morocco, by 
Padeloup, Elzevir, 1640. 12. 11s. Clarke. 

 Taciti que extant Opera recensuit Lallemand, 3 vols. red morocco, 
Parisiis, 1760. 17.138. Sanell. 

Tartaria, Doi Itinerarii in Tartaria, per Alcuni Fratri mandati da 
Papa Innocentio IV. nella detta Provincia de Scithia per Ambas- 
ciatori, blue morocco, Venet. per N. da Sabio, 1537. 132. 10s. 
Hare. 

“‘ This curious little volume is of rare occurrence. Mr. Crofts 
had written in his copy, ‘‘Liber Rarissimus, quippe cujus apud 
Bibliographos nullibi fit mentio.” But that accurate Italian 
scholar does not appear to have been acquainted with the con- 
tents of the volume, or he would probably have stated, that it 
contained the first edition in Italian, of the Travels of Carpini, 
who went through Poland and Russia to Tartary in the year 

_ 1247.” Stanley Catalogue. 

Terentii Comedie, per P. Malleolum recognite, annotateque, Paris, 
1409. 1l.15s. Heber. 

Aliud Exemplar, 2 vols. large paper, blue morocco, 1751. 14. 6s. 
Burrell. 

N. Testamentum Grecum, 2 vols. morocco, R. Stephani, 1546. 
11. Lis. 6d. Nolland. 

N. Testamentum Gracé et Lating, Erasmi, yellow morocco, Lugd. 
per Tornesium, 1559. 11. 85, Heber. 
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N. Testamentum Gr., red morocco, Sedani, 1628. 11. 55. Cochras. 

N. Testamentum, Gr. ex regiis allisque optimis editionibus, 2 vols. 
red morocco, Elzevir, 1633. 11.148. Payne. 

N: Testanientum Grecum cura Maittaire, large paper, ruled, red 
morocco, Vonson, 1714., 2/. 2s. Hibbert: 

The New Testament both in Latin and English after the vulgare 

- texte, which is red in the Churche, translated by Myles Cover- 
dale, blue morocco, the two first leaves slightly injured, Paris, 
Regnault for Richard Grafton, 1538. 51. 2s. 6d. Heber. 

— in Englishe after the Greeke Translation an- 
nexed wyth the Translation of Erasmus in Latin, blue morocco, 
Londini, 1550. 31. 1s. Heber. 

The New ‘Testament faithfully translated out of Greke, and 
perused by the commaundement of the kynges majestie and his 
honourable counsell and by the authorised, black letter, fine copy, 
blue morocco, R. Jugge, 1553. 41. Cochran. 

Thucydides, Gr. et Lat. ex Edit. Wassii et Dukeri, 6 vols. large 
paper, yellow morocco, Edinburgi, 1804. 32. 14s. Triphook. 

Tracts. A complete Collection of all the Tracts, both printed and 
manuscript, concerning Mary Toft, the celebrated Rabbit Wo- 
man, collected by G. Steevens, Esq. witha Drawing of her por- 
trait ; to which has been added a curious original letter from Mr. 
Howard, the Accoucheur, to the Duke of Roxburghe, then Secre- 
tary of State, detailing the whole circumstances of the czse, 
tussia, From the Roxburghe Collection. 191. 129. Evans. 

Treatise (A) shewing that Pictures and other Ymages which were 
wont to be Worshipped are in no wise to be suffered in the Tem- 
ples or Churches of Christen Men, black letter, fine copy, blue 
morocco, Printed for W. Marshall. οἱ, Cochran. 


Quarto. 


Taciti (C. Cornelii) Opera, recognovit, emendavit, supplimentis ex- 
plevit, notis, dissertationibus, Tabulis Geograpbicis illustravit, 
Brotier, 4 vols. large paper, red morocco, with joints, Parisiis, 
1771. 361. 15s. Payne. 

Testament (The New), both Latine and Englyshe, faythfully trans- 
lated by Myles Coverdale, fine copy, blue morocco, with joints, 
rare, Southw. by J. Nicolson, 1538. 52. 18s. Cochran. 

translated out of the Greke, with the Notes and, 

Expositions of the darke places, wood cuts, Richard Jugge. 
Οἱ. 165. 6d. Hibbert. ; 

Theatrum Crudelitatum Hereticorum nostri Temporis a Verstegan,- 
fine impressions, red morocco. Antverpiz. 1592. 21. 3s. Cochran. 

Thordynary of Crysten Men, very fine copy, wood cuts, russia, 
extremely rare, Wynkyn de Worde, 1500. 18/.18s. | Hibbert. 

Tirante il Bianco valorosissimo Cavaliere, beautiful copy, in old 
stamped binding, Vineg. Sessa, 1538. ‘7. 7s. Clarke.” 
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Speculum Humane Salvationis, one of the earliest Specimens of 
Printing from Wood Blocks, blue morocco, with the cuts uncolour- 
ed, from the Merly Library. 422. Triphook. 

Table Ronde. Ce sont les Noms, Armes et Blasons des Chevaliers 
et Compaignons dela Table Ronde au Temps que ilz jurerent 
la Queste du Sainet Graal a Camaloth le Jour de la Pentecoste, 
red morocco, from the Roxburghe Library. A manuscript upon 
vellum, with the arms richly emblazoned. The writer concludes 
thus :—-“ Ay cerche et concueilli les Noms et Armes des Che- 
valiers tant ou Livre de Maistre Helye, Maistre Robert’ de Bor- 
ron, Maistre Gaultier Moab le Bret que de Maistre Rusticien de 
Pise qui en parlent en leurs Livres.” 29/. 18s. 6d. Payne. 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY’S SALE. 
. Octavo et Infra. 


Varthema, Itinerario de, nella Arabia deserta e felice nella Persia, 
nella India e nella Ethiopia, excessively rare, blue morocco, 
Rome, per Guillireti, 1517. 181. 7s. 6d. Payne. 

The first edition of these Travels mentioned by Haym, is print- 
ed at Venice, in 1518. 

Vavassore, Opera nova laquale tratta de le figure del Testamento 
Vecchio e Nuovo, black letter, with very curious and spirited 
wood cuts, blue morocco, &c. Venegia, senza anno. 9 . 18s. 
Triphook. 

Virgilii Opera, best Aldine Edition, large paper, red morocco, but 
wanting the four leaves containing the errata & date, Venetiis. 
Aldi, 1514, 2d. 2s. Triphook. 

Virgilii Opera ex recens. Phillippe, 3 vols. plates, red morocco, 
Lutet. Paris, 1745. 12.138. Warner. 

Virgilii Opera cum Figuris a Sandby, 2 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, 
blue morocco, ib. 1750. 12.10s. Burrell. 

Virgilii Opera ex Antiquis Monimentis Ilustrata a Justice, 5 vols. 
plates, red morocco, sineanno. οἷ. 95. M. Hay. 

Virgilii Opera ex recensione et cum notis Heyne, 6 vols. best edi- 
tion, plates, elegantly bound in blue morocco, with joints, 
Lipsiz, 1800. 9/. 12s. Payne. 

Virgile, L’Eneide de, translatee de Latin en Frangois, par Louis des 
Masures, wood cuts, blue morocco, ruled, Lion, J. de Tournes, 
1560. 11. 10s. Triphook. 

Virgilius, the Life and Death of, reprinted by Mr. Utterson, only 
50 copies printed, blue morocco, 1812. 2. 15s. Triphook. 

Walpole’s Fugitive Pieces in verse and prose, red morocco, with 
joints, Strawberry Hill, 1758. -2/.2s. Dorrant. : 

Ξ Mysterious Mother, a Tragedy, red morocco, ib. 1768. 

61. 165. 6d. Triphook. 
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Walton’s Compleat Angler, plates, 1668. 1], 95. Triphook.. 

Wicklieffe’s Wicket faythfully overseene and corrected after the 
originall and firste copie—The Protestacion of John Lassels 
lately burned in Smythfelde ; and the Testament of W. Tracie 

expounded, by W. Tyndalland John Frythe.—A Supplication of 
the Poore Commons, black letter, fine copies, blue morocco, with 
joints, no place nor date. 4/.13s. Heber. 


Quarto. 
Triall of Treasure, a New and Merry Enterlude, newly set foorth, 
. and never before this time imprinted, black letter, red morecco, 
very rare, Thomas Purfoote. 1567. 261. 15s. 6d. - Heber. 

Troye, Les Cent Hystoires de, black letter, wood cuts, blue moroc- 
co, Paris, par P.le Noir, 1522. 7]. 175. θά. Booth. 

Turpin. Cronique et Histoire faite et composée, par Reverend 
Pere en Dieu Turpin, Archevesque de Reims, Vung des pairs de 
France, black letter, blue morocco, Paris, par P. Vidove, 1527, 
81. 8s. Triphook. 

Typus Occasionis in que recepte commoda, neglecte vero incom- 
moda, personato schemate proponuntur, fine impressions of the 
plates, russia, Antverpiz, 1603, 3/. 19s. Clarke. 

Veenii, Q. Horatii Flacci Emblemata, blue morocco, Bruxelles, 1683, 
1l. 1s. Hayes. 

Alia Editio, 2 vols. morocco, Florentie, 1777, 20. 5s. Blaquier. 

Valeutin et Orson. L’Histoire des Deux Nobles et Vaillants Che- 
valiers, black letter, Paris, sans date. 31. 3s. Rodd. 

Valerius (Johan) born without arms. Prints exhibiting several of 

τς his performances, blue morocco, with joints, 3/. 13s. 6d. Booth. 

Valle. Les Apologues et Fables de Laurens Vaile Translatees de 
Latin en Francois, black letter, wood cuts, sans date. 2d. 12s. 6d. 
Triphook. 

Varchi’s Blazon of Jealousie, green morocco, with joints, 1613, 
5. Triphook. 


Folio. 


Theseus de Cologne. Histoire du Noble Chevalier, two leaves, MS. 
red morocco, Paris, Ant. Bonnemere, 1534. 2/. 2s. Payne. 
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ON THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. ᾿ 
BY THOMAS TAYLOR. 


PART Lf. 


Tw an age which professes to be so enlightened as the present, 
it may seem wonderful that there should be a profound igno- 
rance of the theology and mythology of the Greeks; though 
an intimate acquaintance with them is of the highest importance 
to the philosopher and divine, and right conceptions about them, 
in general, are indispensably necessary to every one who wishes 
to make a solid proficiency in classic lore. But the wonder 
ceases when we consider that the genuine key to the religion 
of Greece is the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, which, 
since the destruction of. the schools of the philosophers by the 
Emperor Justinian, has been only partially studied, and imper- 
fectly understood.?. For this theology was first mystically and 
symbolically promulgated by Orpheus, was afterwards disse- 
minated enigmatically, through images, by Pythagoras, and was 
in the last place, scientifically unfolded by Plato and his genuine 
disciples. The peculiarity of it also is this, that it is no less scien- 
tific than sublime ; and that by a geometrical series of reasoning, 
originating from the most self-evident truths, it develops ‘all the 
deified progressions from the ineffable principle of things, and 
accurately exhibits to our view all tke links of that golden chain, 
of which deity is one extreme, and body the other... ἢ 

In order therefore, summarily to unfold this theology,:and 
likewise the mythology which depends on it, I have collected, 
for insertion in the valuable pages of the Classical Journal, 
from my numerous publicaticns, such elucidations on these 
subjects, as have been the result of the study, for nearly forty 
years, of the religion and philosophy of Greece. 


Ἢ For a demonstration of. this, see my translations of tua on the 
Theology, and also on the Timaus, of Plato. 
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In the first place, that which is most admirable in this 
theology is, that it produces in the mind properly prepared 
for its reception the most venerable, and exalted concep- 
tions of the great cause of all. For it celebrates this im- 
mense principle as something superior even to being itself ; 
us exempt from the whole of things, of which it is nevertheless 
ineflably the source, and does not therefore think fit to enu- 
merate it with any triad,? or order of beings. Indeed, it even 
apologises for attempting to give an appropriate name to this 
principle, which is in reality ineffable, and ascribes the attempt 
to the imbecility of human nature, which striving intently to 
behold it, gives the appellation of the most simple of its con- 
ceptions to that which is beyond all knowledge and all con- 
ception. Hence it denominates it the one and the goud; by 
the former of these names indicating its transcendent simplicity, 
and by the latter its subsistence as the object of desire to all 
beings. For all things desire good. At the same time, how- 
ever, it asserts that these appellations are in reality nothing 
more than the parturitions of the soul, which, standing as it were 
in the vestibules of the adytum of deity, announce nothing per- 
taming to the ineffable, but only indicate her spontaneous ten- 
dencies towards it, and belong rather to the immediate offspring 
of the first God, than to the first itself. 

Hence, as the result of this most venerable conception of 
the supreme, when it ventures not only to denominate the 
ineffable, but also to assert somethmg of its relation to other 
things, it considers this as pre-eminently its peculiarity, that it 
is the principle of principles ; it being necessary that the charac- 


x According to this theology, as I have elsewhere shown, in every 
order of things a triad is the immediate progeny of a monad. Hence 
the intelligible triad proceeds immediately from the ineffable principle 
of things, Phanes, or intelligible intellect, who is the last of the intel- 
ligible order, is the monad, leader and producing cause of a triad, which 
is denorninated yonzo¢ καὶ vorpog, is 6. intelligible and at the same time intel- 
lectual, In like manner the extremity of this order produces immedi- 
ately from itself the intellectual triad, Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter. 
Again, Jupiver, who is also the demiurgus, is the monad of the super- 
mundane triad. Apollo, who subsists at the extremity of the supermun- 
dane order, produces a triad of liberated Gods. (8 ἀπολυτοι.) And the 
extremity οἱ the liberated order becomes the monad of ἃ triad of mun- 
dane Gods.* his theory too, which is the progeny of the most consum- 
mate science, is in perfect contormity with the theery of the Chaldzans. 
And hence it is said in one of their oracles,“ In every world a triad 
shines forth of which a monad is the ruling principle.” {παντὶ yuo εν ποσμῷ 
λοφόπει Tobe ἧς provers BEAL.) 

* See my translation of Proclus On the Theology of Plato. 
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teristic property of principle, after the same mawner as other 
things, should not begin from multitude, but should be collected 
into one monad as a summit, and which is the principle of all 
principles. Conformably to this Proclus, im the second book 
of his treatise on the theology of Plato says, with matchless 
magnificence of diction: ‘© Let us as it were celebrate the 
first God, not as establishing the earth and the heavens, nor as 
giving subsistence to souls, and the generation of all animals ; 
for he produced these indeed, but among the last of things; but 
prior to these, let us celebrate him as unfolding into light 
the whole intelligible and intellectual genus of Gods, together 
with all the supermundane and mundane divinities— as the God 
of all Gods, the unity of all unities, and beyond the first adyta,' 
—as more ineffable than all silence, and more unknown than all 
essence.—as holy among the holies, and concealed in the intel- 
ligible Gods,” 

The scientific reasoning from which this dogma is deduced is 
the following: As the principle of all things is the one, it is 
necessary that the progression of beings should be continued, 
and that no vacuum should intervene either in incorporeal or 
_ corporeal natures. It is also necesssary that every thing which 

has a natural progression should proceed through similitude. 
In consequence of this, it is likewise necessary that every pro- 
ducing principle should generate a number of the same order 
with itself, viz. nature, a, natural number; sou/, one that is 
psychical (1. 6. belonging to soul); and zzée/lect, an intellectual 
number. [or if whatever possesses a power of generating, 
generates similars prior to dissimilars, every cause must deliver 
its own forin and characteristic peculiarity to its progeny ; and 
before it generates that which gives subsistence to progressions 
far distant and separate from its nature, it must constitute things 
proximate to itself according to essence, and conjoined with it 
through similitude. It is therefore necessary from these premi- 
ses, since there is one unity the principle of the universe, that 
this unity should produce from itself, prior to every thing else, 
a multitude of natures characterized by unity, and a number the 


SSS PEE I EES, SLE “ππ΄ΠὁἄΦὌἘρΡόγ--«ΦπῳΦῷὙπ ETE LT TA RAR SNORE cS SRA NRA ES ASS SS τ SRST ELIT 


*i,e. The highest order of intelligibles. 

> Καὶ οἷον ὑμνήησωμεν αὐτὸν οὐχ οτι γὴν, και ουρῶγον ὑπιστησὲν Ἀεγοντες, οὐδ᾽ αὖ τι 
ψύχας, καὶ ῥφωων ὠπαγτων γεγεσεις. καὶ ταυτῶ μὲν γωρ, ἀλλ᾽ EM ἐσχάτοις, προ δὲ τούτων, 
WE MAY μὲν TO YonToy TwY Dewy γὙεγος) Merv δὲ Τὸ voEpoy Lednve, παντῶς δὲ τοὺς ὑπερ TOY χοσίμογ, 
καὶ TOUS EY rw κοσμω θεοὺς ἀπαῦτας, καὶ we θεος ἐστι Dewy ἀπαντῶν, κῶι ὡς ἐγῶς εγωξιον; mAs 
ὡς τῶν ἀδυγώτιων (lege adurwy) ἐπεχειγω των πρώτων, κ͵ὶ ὡς πάσης σιγῆς ὠρρητοτηρον»; 
κι ὡς πώσης υπωρξιως HYVES TIF EPOY, ayios au αγιοις, Τοῖς γνοητοιὶς SYVCBMOXIAPU [AJA EYES 


θεοις, Lib. 11. Ὁ. 139, 
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most of all things allied to its cause ; and these natures are no 
other than the Gods. 

“According to this theology therefore, from the immense 
principle of principles, in which all things causally subsist, 
absorbed in superessential light, and involved in unfathomable 
depths, a beauteous progeny of principles proceed, all largely 


partaking of the meffable, all stamped with the occult characters - 


of deity, all possessing an overflowing fulness of good. From 
these dazzling summits, these meffable blossoms, these divine 
propagations, being, life, intellect, soul, nature, and body, de- 
pend ; monads suspended from wuities, deified natures pro- 
ceeding from deities. Each of these monads too, is the leader 
of a series which extends from itself to the last of things, and 
which while it proceeds from, at the same time abides m, and 
returns to its leader. And all these principles and all their 
progeny are finally centered and rooted by their summits in the 
first great all-comprehending one. Thus all beings proceed 
from, and are comprehended in the first being; all intellects 
emanate from one first intellect; all souls from one first soul; 
all natures blossom from ‘one first mature ; and all bodies pro- 
ceed from the vital and luminous body of the world. And 
lastly, all these great monads are comprehended τὴ the first one, 
from which both they and all their depending series are unfolded 
into light. Hence this first «ne is truly the unity of uuities, the 
monad of monads, the principle of principles, the God of Gods, 
one and all things, and yet one prior to all, 

No objections of any weight, no arguments but such as are 
sophistical, can be urged against this most sublime theory, 
which is so congenial to the unperverted conceptions of the 


human mind, that it can only be treated with ridicule and con-. 


tempt in degraded, barren, and barbarous ages. Ignorance and 
impious fraud however, have hitherto conspired to defame those 
inestimable works,’ in which this and many other grand and 
important dogmas can alone be found; and the theology of the 
Greeks has been attacked will all the insane fury of ecclesias- 
tical zeal, and all the imbecil flashes of mistaken wit, by men 
whose conceptions on the subject, like those of a man between 
sleeping and waking, have been turbid and wild, phautastic and 
Μὰ μα preposterous and vain. 

ndeed, that after the great incomprehensible cause of all, 


* Viz. The philosophical works of Proclus, together with those of 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, Ammonius, Datwasctus, 
Olympioderus, and Simplicius. 
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divine multitude subsists, co-operating with this cause in the 
preduction and government of the universe, has always been 
and is still admitted by all nations, and all religions, however 
much they may differ in their opmions respecting the nature of 
the subordinate deities, and the veneration which 15 to be paid to 
them by man; and however barbarous the conceptions of some 
nations on this subject may be when compared with those of 
others. Hence, says the elegant Maximus Tyrius, “ You will 
see one according law and assertion in all*the earth, that there 
is one God, the king and father of all things, and many Gods, 
sons of God, ruling together with him. ‘his the Greek says, 
and the Barbarian says, the inhabitant of the Continent, and he 
who dwells near the sea, the wise and the unwise. And if you 
proceed as far as to the utmost shores of the ocean, there also 
there are Gods, rising very near to some, and setting very near 
to others.”? 

The deitication however of dead men, and the worshipping 
men as Gods formed no part of this theology when it is con- 
sidered according to its genuine purity. Numerous instances of 
the truth of this might be adduced, but 1 shall mention for this 
purpose, as unexceptionable witnesses, the writings of Plato, 
the Golden Pyihagoric verses,” and the treatise of Plutarch 


1 Eya wotc ὧν sy πωσὼ Yn ομμοφώγον γομκον ἕως AOYOV, OTE θεος εἰς παγτων βασιλευς καὶ 
Tees HP, χωὶ θεοι πολλοι. θεου παῖδες, συναωρχοντὲς θεω. TavtTa καὶ ο ελλὴν λεγεῖιν καὶ ὁ 
βαρβωρος λέγει, καὶ οἠπειρωτὴς καὶ ο θαλάττιος, καὶ ο σοφος καὶ ο ὠσοῷος. Kay ems τοῦ 
wieyou rOng τῶς nboveec next, θεοι, τοῖς μὲν αγισχογτες ἀγχοῦ μαᾶλα, τοῖς δὲ κατωδυο- " 
veya. Dissert. τ. Edit. Princ. 

* “« Diogenes Laertius says of Pythagoras, That he charged his disciples 
not to give equal degrees of honour tothe Gods and Heroes. Herodotus (in 
Euterpe) says of the Greeks, That they worshipped Hercules two ways, one as 
unimmortal deity, and so they sacrificed to him: and another asa Hero, and 
so they celebrated his memory. Isocrates (Encom. Helen.) distinguishes 
between the honors of Heroes and Gods, when he speaks of Menelaus 
and Helena. But the distinction is no where more fully expressed than. 
in the Greek ivscription upon the statue of Regilla, wife to Herodes 
Atticus, as Salmasius thinks, which was setup in his temple at Triopium, 
and taken from the statue itself by Sirmondus; where it is said, That 
she had neither the honour of a mortal, nor yet that which was proper to the 
Gods: oud: sep θγητοις, wtae oude Deorory ομοιω; It seems by the inscription of 
Herodes, and by the testament of Epicteta, extant in Greek in the Col- 
lection of Inscriptions, that it was in the power of particular families to 
keep festival days in honour of some of their own family, and to give 
herowal honours to them. In that noble inscription at Venice, we 
find three days appointed every year to be kept, and a confraternity 
established for that purpose with the-laws~ of it. Tie first day. to 
be observed in honour of the Muses, and_ sacrifices to. be offered to 
them as deities. The second and third days in honour of the heroes. , 
of the family; between which honour and that of deities, they shewed 
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On Isis and Osiris. All the works of Plato indeed, evince the 
truth of this position, but this is particularly manifest from his 
Laws. ‘The Golden verses order, that the immortal Gods be 
honoured first as they are disposed by law; afterwards the 
illustrious Heroes, under which appellation, the author of the 
verses comprehends also angels and demons properly so called; 
and in the last place the terrestrial demons, i. e. such good men 
as transcend in virtue the rest of mankind. But to honour the 
(sods as they are disposed by law, is, as Hierocles observes, to 
reverence them as they are arranged by their fabricator and 
father ; and this is to honour them as beings superior to man, 
Hence, to honour men, however excellent they may be, as 
Gods, is not to honour the Gods according to the rank in which 
they are placed by their Creator, for it is confounding the divine 
with the human nature, and is thus acting directly contrary to 
the Pythagoric precept. Plutarch too, in his above-mentioned 
treatise most forcibly and clearly shows the impiety of worship- 
ping men as Gods, as is evident from the following extract; 
“Those therefore, who think that things of this kind [i. e, 
fabulous stories of the Gods as if they were men] are but so 
many commemorations of the actions and disasters of kings and 
tyrants, who through transcendency in virtue or power, scribed 


the title of divinity on their renown, and afterwards fell into great: 


calamities and misfortunes, these employ the most easy method 
indeed of eluding the story, and not badly transfer things of evil 
report, from the Gods to men; and they are assisted in so 
doing by the narrations themselves. For the Egyptians relate, 
that Hermes was as to his body, with one arm longer than the 
other; that Typhon was in his complexion red; but Orus white, 


and Osiris black, as if they had been by nature men. Farther 


the difference by the distance of time between them, and the preference 
given to theother, But wherein soever the difference lay, that there was 
a“ distinction acknowledged among them appears by this passage of Vale~- 
rius in his excellent oration extant in Dionysius Halicarnass. Antiq. Rom. 
lib. xi. p.696. J call, says he, the Gods to witness, whose temples and 
altars our fumily has worshipped with common sacrifices ; and next after them, I 
call the Genii of our ancestors, to whom we give δευτέρως τιμας, the second honours 
next to the Gods, as Celsus calls those τὰς προσηκουσας τιμας, the due honours 
that belong tothe lower demons. From which we take notice, that the 
Heathens did not confound all degrees of dive worship, giving to the 
lowest ubject the same which they supposed to be due to the celestial 
deities, or the supreme God. So that if the disunction ct divine worship 
will excuse from idolatry, the Heathens were not to blame for it.” See 


Stillingfleet’s answer to a book intitled Catholics no Idolaters, p. 510: 


8138, &c. 
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still, they also call Osiris a commander, and Canopus a pilot, 
from whom they say the star of that name was denominated, 
The ship likewise, whica the Greeks call Argo, being the image 
of the ark of Osiris, and which therefore in honour of it is be- 
come a constellation, they make to ride not far from Orion and 
the Dog; of which they consider the one as sacred to Orus, 
but the other to Isis, 

“1 fear, however, that this [according to the proverb] would 
Βέ to move things immoveable, and to declare war, not only, as 
Simonides says, against a great length of time, but also against 
many nations and families of mankind who are under the influ- 
ence of divine inspiration through piety to these Gods; and 
would not iu any respect fail short of transferring from heaven 
to earth, such great and venerable names, and of thereby shaking 
and dissolving that worship and belief, which has been implanted 
in almost ail men from their very birth; would be opening 
great doors to the tribe of atheists, who convert divine into 
human concerns; and would likewise afford a large license. to 
the impostures of Euemerus of Messina, who devised certain 
memoirs of an incredible and fictitious mythology,’ and thereby 
spread every kind of atheism through the globe, by inscribing 
all the received Gods, without any discrimination, by the names: 
of generals, naval-captains, and kings, who lived in remote 
periods of time. He further adds, that they are recorded in 
golden characters, in a certain country called Panchoa, at which 
neituer any Barbarian or Grecian ever arrived, except Eueme- 
rus alone, who, as it seems, sailed to the Panchoans and Tri- 
phyilians, that neither have, nor ever had a being. And 
though the great actions of Semiramis are celebrated by the 
Assyrians, and those of Sesostris in Egypt; and though: the 
Phrygians even to the present time, call all splendid and admira- 
ble actions Manic, because a certain person named Manis, who 
was one of their ancients kings, whom some call Masdes, was a 
brave and powerful man; and farther still, though Cyrus among 
the Persians, and Alexander among the Macedonians, proceeded 
10 their victories, almost as far as to the boundaries of the earth, 
yet they only retain the name of good kings, and are remembered 
as such [and not as Gods]. 

“« But if certain persons, intlated by ostenation, as Plato says, 


* Both Arvobius, therefore, and Minucius Felix were very unfortunate 
in quoting this impostor to pruve that the Gods of the ancients had 
formerly been men. Vid. Arnob. lib. rv. Adversus Gentes, et Minucit 
Felicis Octavo, p. 350. 8vo. Parisiis, 1605. 
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having their soul at one and the same time inflamed with youth 
and ignorance, have insolently assumed the appellation of Gods, 
and had tempies erected in their honour, yet this opinion of 
them flourished but for a short time, and afterwards they were 
charged with vanity and arrogance, in conjunction with impiety 
and lawless conduct; and thus, 
Like smoke they flew away with swift-pac’d fate. 

And being dragged from the temples and altars like fugitive 
slaves, they have now nothing left them but their monuments 
and tombs. Hence Antigonus the elder, said to one Hermodotus, 
who had celebrated him in his poems as the offspring of the sun 
and a God, “116 who empties my close-stool-pan knows no such 
thing of me.” Very properly also, did Lysippus the sculptor 
blame Apelles the pamter, for drawing the picture of Alexan- 
der with a thunder-bolt in his hand, whereas he had represented 
him with a spear, the glory of which, as being true and proper, 
no time would take away.” 

In another part of the same work also, he admirably repro- 
bates the impiety of making the Gods to be things inanimate, 
which was very common with Latin writers of the Augustan 
age, and of the ages that accompanied the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. But what he says on the subject is as 
follows : 1 | 

“‘ In the second place, which is of still greater consequence, 
men should be careful, and very much afraid, lest before they 
are aware, they tear in pteces and dissolve divine natures, into 
blasts of wind, streams of water, seminations, earings of land, 
accidents of the earth, and mutations of the seasons, as those do 
who make Bacchus to be wine, and Vulcan flame. Cleanthes 
also somewhere says, that Persephone or Proserpine is the spirit 
or air that passes through (φεφομενονν the fruits of the earth, and 
is then slain, (povevouevov.) And a certain poet says of reapers, 

Then when the youth the limbs of Ceres cut. 
For these men do not im any respect differ from those who con- 
ceive the sails, the cables, and the anchor of a ship, to be the 
pilot, the yarn and the web to be the weaver, and the bowl, or 
the mead, or the ptisan, to be the physician. But they also 
produce dire aud athetstical opimions, by giving the names of 
Gods to natures and things deprived of sense and soul, and that 
are necessarily destroyed by men, who are in want of and use 
them. For it 15 not possible to conceive that these things are 
Gods; since, neither can any thing be a God to men, which is 
deprived of soul, or. is subject to human power. From these 
things however, we are led to conceive those beings to be Gods, 
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who both use them and impart them to us, and supply them 
perpetually and without ceasing. Nor do we conceive that the 
Gods who bestow these, are different in different countries, nor 
that some of them are peculiar to the Barbarians, but others to 
the Grecians, nor that some are southern, and others northern ; 
but as the sun and moon, the heavens, the land, and the sea, are 
common to all men, yet are differently denominated by different 
hations ; so the one reason that adorns these things, and the one 
providence that administers them, and the ministrant powers 
that preside over all nations, have different appellations and 
honors assigned them according to law by different countries. 
Of those also that have been consecrated to their service, some 
employ obscure, but others clearer symbols, not without danger 
thus conducting our intellectual conceptions to the apprehen- 
sion of divine natures. For some, deviating from the true 
meaning of these symbols, have entirely slipt into superstition ; 
and others again flying from superstition as a quagmire, have 
unaware fallen upon atheism as ona precipice. Hence, in order 
to avoid these dangers, it-is especially necessary that resuming 
the reasoniiig of Philosophy as our guide to mystic knowledge, 
we should conceive piously of every thing that is said or done in 
religion; lest that, as ‘Theodorus said, while he extended his ar- 
guments with his right hand, some of his auditors received them 
with their left, so we should fall into dangerous errors, by re- 
ceiving what the laws have well instituted about sacrifices and 
festivals in a manner different from their original intention.” 

The Emperor Juhan, as well as Plutarch, appears to have 
been perfectly aware of this confusion in the religion of the 
Heathens arising from the deification of men, and im the frag- 
ments of his treatise against the Christians, preserved by Cyril, 
he speaks of it as follows: “If any one wishes to consider the 
truth respecting you [Christians], he will find that your impiety 
is composed of the Judaic audacity, and the indolence and cons — 
Susion of the Heathens. For deriving from both, not that 
which is most beautiful, but the worst, you have fabricated a 
web of evils. With the Hebrews indeed, there are accurate and 
venerable laws pertaining to religion, and innumerable precepts 
which require a most holy life and deliberate choice. But 
when the Jewish legislator forbids the serving all the Gods, and 
enjoins the worship of one alone, whose portion is Jacob, and 
Israel the line of his inheritance, and not only says this, but also 
omits to add, 1 think, you shall not revile the Gods, the detes- 
table wickedness and audacity of those in after-times, wishing 
to take away all religious reverence from the multitude, thought 
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that not to worship should be followed by blaspheming the 
Gods. This you have.alone thence derived ; but there is no si- 
militude m any thing else between you and them. Hence, from 
the innovation of the Hebrews, you have seized blasphemy to- 
wards the venerable Gods , hut from our religion you have cast 
aside reverence to every nature more eacellent than man, and 
the love of paternal institutes.” 

“So great an apprehension indeed, says Dr. Stillingfleet,* 
had the Heathens of the necessity of appropriate acts of divine 
worship, that some of them have chosen to die, rather than to 
give them to what they did not believe to be God. We have a 
remarkable story to this purpose in Arrian and Curtius? concern- 
ing Callisthenes. Alexander arriving at that degree of vanity, 
as to desire to have divine worship given him, and the matter 
being started out of design among the courtiers, either by 
Anaxarchus, as Arran, or Cleo the Sicilian, as Curtius says; 
and the way of doing it proposed, viz. by incense aud prostra- 
tion; Callisthenes vehemently opposed it, as that which would 
confound the difference of human and divine worship, which 
had been preserved inviolable among them. The worship of 
the Gods had been kept up in temples, with altars, and images, 
and sacrifices, and hymns, and prostrations, and such like; bu¢ 
tt 15 by no means filting, says he, for us to confound these 
things, either by lifting up men to.the honors of the Gods, or 
depressing the Gods to the honors of men. For neither would 
Alexander suffer any man to usurp his royal dignity by the votes 
of men; how much more justly may the Gods disdain for any 
man to take their honors to himself. Aud it appears by Plu- 
tarch,’ that the Greeks thought it a mean and base thing for any 
of them, when sent on any embassy to the kings of Persia, to 
prostrate themselves before them, because this was only allowed Ὁ 
among them in divine adoration. ‘Therefore, says he, when 
Pelopidas and Lsmenias were sent to Artaxerxes, Pelopidas did 
nothing unworthy, but Ismenias let fall his rmg to the ground, 
and stooping for that was thought to make his adoration; which 
was altogether as good a shift as the Jesuits advising the crucifix 
to be held in the Mandarin’s hands while they made their adora- 
tious in the Heathen temples in China. 

Conon? also refused to make his adoration, as a disgrace to 


δ Answer to Catiwlics no Idulaiers ; Lond., 1676. p. 211, 
5. Arriap. de Exped. Alex, |. 4. et Curt. lib. 8. 

3 Vit. Artaxerx. Aian, Var, hist. lib. 1, ¢. $1. 
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his city; and Isocrates' accuses the Persians for doing it, 
because herein they showed, that they despised the Gods rather 
than men, by prostituting their honors to thelr princes. 
Herodotus mentions Sperchies and Bults, who could not with 
the greatest violence be brought to give adoration to Nerxes; 
becuuse it was against the laws of their country to give divine 
honor to men.* And Valerius Siaximus? says, the Athenians 
put Timagoras to death for doing it ; so strong an apprehension 
had possessed them, that the manner of worship which they 
used to their Gods, should be preserved sacred and inviolable.” 
The philosopher Sallust also in his treatise On the Gods and the 
Worl says, “ Lt is not unreasonable to suppose that inpiety is 
a species of punishment, and that those who have had a know- 
ledge of the Gods, and yet despised them, will in another lite 
be deprived af this knowledge. And at is requisite to make the 
punishment of those who have honored their kings as Gods to 
consist in being expeiled from the Gods.’ 

When the ineffable transcendency of the first God, which was 
considered as the grand principle in the Heathen theology, by its 
most ancient promulgators Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, 

was forgotten, this oblivion was doubtless the principal cause of 
dead men being deified bythe Pagans. Had they properly di- 
rected their attention to this transcendeicy they would have 
perceived it to be so immense as to surpass eternity, infinity, 
self-subsistence, and even essetice itself, and that these in reality 
belong to those venerable natures which are as it were first un- 
folded into light from the unfathomable depths of that truly 
mystic unknown, about which all knowledge is refunded into 
ignorance For as Simplicius justly observes, “6 It is requisice 
that he who ascends to the principle of things should investigate 
whether it is possible there can be any thine better than the 
supposed principle ; and if something more excellent is found, 
the same enquiry strould again be nnade respecting that, till we 
arrive at the highest conceptions, than which we have no longer 
any more venerable. Nor shotld we stop in our ascent till we 
find this to be the case. For there is no occasion to fear that 
our progression will be through an unsubstantial void, by con- 
ceiving something about the first principles which ts greater and 
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more transcendent than their nature. For it is not possible for 
our conceptions to take such a mighty leap as to equal, and 
much less to pass beyond the dignity of the first principles of 
things.” He adds, “ This therefore is one and the best exten- 
sion [of the soul] to [the highest] God, and 1s as much as pos- 
sible mreprehensible; viz. to know firmly, that by ascribing to 
him the most venerable excellencies we can conceive, and the 
most holy and primary names and things, we ascribe nothing to 
him which is suitable to his dignity. [{ is suflicient, however, to 
procure our pardon [for the attempt], that we can attribute to 
him nothing superior.”" If it is not possible therefore to form 
any ideas equal to the dignity of the immediate progeny of the 
ineffable, 1. 6. of the first principles of thmgs, how much less 
can our conceptions reach that thrice unknown darkness, in the 
reverential language οὗ the Egyptians,” which 1s even beyond 
these? Had the [leathens therefere considered as they ought 
this transcendency of the supreme God, they would never have 
presumed to equalize the human with the divine nature, and 
consequently would never have worshipped men as Gods. 
Their theology, however, is not to be accused as the cause of 
this impiety, but their forgetfulness of the sublimest of its deg- 
mas, and the confusion with which this oblivion was necessarily 
attended, ε 

In the last place, 1 wish to adduce a few respectable testi- 
monies to prove that statues were not considered nor worshipped 
by any of the intelligent Heathens as Gods, but as the resem- 
blances of the Gods, as auxiliaries to the recollection of a di- 
vine nature, and the means of procuring its assistance and favor. 
For this purpose, I shail first present the reader with what the 
philosopher Sallust says concerning sacrifices and the honors 
which were paid to the divinities, in Ins golden treatise On the 
Gods and the World. “ ‘The honors,” says he, “which we pay te 


L Kas Mp7 TOY ἔπι τὰς αὔχας αναβαινοντα ζητεῖν, ει δυγώτον fivat τι Ἄρει Τ ΤΟΥ͂ της 
υποτιεθεισης apy ng κῶν εὐρεθῃ, παλιν ἐπ᾿ εἐκειγοῦυ ζητειν, ἕως ΟΥ̓ εἰς τὰς ὠχροτατας εγγοίας 
ἐλθώμεν, ων Whiakik σεμνοτέρας BK OEY? καὶ μὴ σσησαι τὴν αναβατιγ. Oude yee evra fae 
Troy 1 HEVELA ATU LAEV, (trove THY HL υπερβαιγογτα τος πρώτας ep Kes περὶ α τῶν 
tyvoourtes. Ov y%e δυγώτον τηλικοῦτον πηδημα πηδησαι τὰς ἡμετερας EVVOLES, ὡς Taal 
σωθηγαι ΤῊ asia Twy πρώτων PKWY, ou λεγω nub UTEPT TVG L (Abe yee αὐ Τὴ προς θέον 
αἀνπτασις aporny, και ὡς δυνάτον αἰταίστος. Καὶ wy EVYOOU κεν ὠγαθων τι σεμγότατα, 
καὶ AYIWTATL, καὶ Tpwroupye, HEL OVOIAHL TM, καὶ πραγμᾶτα auTw αγωτιθεγτὰς εἰδεγαι Bee 
Baws, oTt μηδὲν ἀνωτεθεικωμεν αξιογ" ὥρκει ce μιν εἰς συγγνώμην, TO pancey εχ εἰν EXELYWY 
ὑπέρτερον. Simplic. in Epict., Enchir. p. 207. Lond. 1670. 8vo. 

_* Of the first principle, says Damascius (in M, S. ep: exw) the Egyp- 
tians said nothing, but cesebrated it as a darkness beyond all intellec- 
tual conception, a thrice unknown darkness, zpwrw ἀρχνν αγυμγηκασιν, 
σκοτο; UID πασῶν YONCIY, TKOTOS αἀγγωστον, τρὶς TOUFO ἐπιφημίζοντε;. 
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the Gods are performed for the sake of our advantage; and 
since the providence of the Gods is every where extended, a 
ceriati hbabitude or fituess is all that is requisite in order to re- 
ceive the beneficent communications. But all habitude 18 
produced through imitation and similitude. Hence temples 
imitate the heavens, but alcars the earth; statues resemble life, 
and on this account they are similar to avimals ; prayers imitate 
that which is intellectual ; but characters, superior inetiable pow- 
ers; herbs and stones resemble matter ; and animals which are 
sacrificed, the irrational life of our souls. But from all these 
nothing happens to the Gods beyond what they already possess ; 
for what accession can be made to a divine nature? But a con- 
junction with our souls and the Gods is by these means pro- 
duced. 

“1 think, however, it will be proper to add a few things con- 
cerning sacrifices. And in the first place, since we possess 
every thing from the Gods, and it is but just to offer the first 
fruits of gifts to the giver; hence, of our possessions we offer 
the first fruits through consecrated gifts; of our bodies through 
ornaments ; and of our life through sacriiices. Besides, without 
sacrifices, prayers are words only; but accompanied with sacri- 
fices they become animated words; the words indeed corrobo- 
rating life, but life animating the words. Add too, that the fe- 
licity of every thing is its proper perfection; but the proper 
perfection of every thing consists in a conjunction with its cause. 
And on this account we pray that we may be conjoined with the 
Gods. Since therefore life primarily subsists in the Gods, and 
there is also a certain human life, but the latter desires to be 
united to the former, a medium is required; for natures much 
distant from each other cannot be conjoined without a medium. 
And itis necessary that the medium should be similar to the 
connected natures. Life therefore must necessarily be the me- 
dium of life; and hence men of the present day that are happy, 
and all the ancients, have sacrificed animals. And this indeed 
not rashly, but in a manner accommodated to every God, with 
many other ceremonies respecting the cultivation of divinity.”? 

In the next place, the elegant Maximus ‘lyrius admirably 
observes conceruing the worship of statues* as follows : “ It ap- 
pears to me that as external discourse has no need, in order to 
its Composition, of certain Phoenician, or Llonian, or Attic, or 
Pa OE Ὑνν ΠῚ δ ΠΕΣ vet Re a eT ve ΙΝ 


“* See chap. 15. and 16. of my translation of this excellent work. 
see Vol. 2. of my translation of his Dissertations, Dissertat. 38. the 
title of which is, “Whether statues should be dedicated to the Gods?” 
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Assyrian, or Ezyptian characters, but human imbecility devised 
these marks, in which inserting its duluess, it recovers from them 
its memory; iv like manver a divine nature bas no need of sta- 
tues or altars ; but human nature bemg very imbecile, and as 
much distant from divinity as earth from heaven, devised these 
symbols, in which it inserted the names and the renown of the 
Gods. Those, therefore, whose memory is robust, and «ho are 
able, by directly extending their soul to heaven, to meet with 
divinity, have, perhaps,’ no need of statues. "Thisiace is, how- 
ever, rare among men; and ina whole nation vou will Hot find 
one who recollects divinity, and who 15 not in want of this kind 
of assistance, which resembles that devised by writing-masters 
for boys, who give them obscure marks as copies ; by writing 
over which, their hand bemg guided by that of the master, they 
become, through memory, accustomed to the art. It appears 
to me therefore, that legislators devised these statues for men, 
as if for a certain kind of boys, as tokens of the honor which 
should be paid to divinity, and a certain manuduction as it were 
and path to reminiscence. 

“4 Of statues, however, there is neither one law, nor one mode, 
nor one art, nor one matter. For the Greeks think it fit to 
honor the Gods from things the most beautiful in the earth, from 
a pure matter, the human ‘form, and accurate art: and their opi- 
nion Is not ἠδ who ΣΕ ἢ statues in the human resem- 
blance. For if the human soul is most near and mast similar 
to divinity, itis not reasonable to suppose that divinity would 
Invest that which 1s most similar to himself with a most 
deformed body, but rather with one which would be an 
casy vehicle to immortal souls, light, and adapted to motion. 
For this alone, of all the bodies on the earth, raises its summit 
on high, is magnificent, superb, and full of symmetry, neither 
astonishing ‘through its magnitude, nor terrible through its 


' Th po i ssopher Isidorus was a man of this desc ripnon, as we are 
informed by Datnascis in the extracts from his life preserved by Pho- 
tius. Fo he savs of him: οὔτε τὰ ἀγωλμώτω mpocxuvey εθέλων, αλλ᾽ ηδὴ ex 
auTous τοὺς θεους ἐείλεγος, ELTW κρυπτομένους οὐκ EV ἀδύτοις, GAN ἐν @UTW τῷ ὠπορρήτω, 
O, TL MOTE ἐστι TiS πηντελους αγγωσιῶς. Two ovy ἐπ᾽ κυπτοὺς ἱετὸ τοιουτοὺς ογταςΣ 
ἐρωτι δεινγω ὠπορρήτῳ καὶ TOUTW* καὶ τις δε αλλος ἡ ἄγνωστος καὶ ο ἐρως ; καὶ τιγὼ τοῦτο 
φαμεν, ἰσωώσιν οἱ πειραθενχες" εἰπεὶν de ὠδυνώτογ, καὶ γοησῶι ye οὐδὲν μιωλλον ρῶώδιογ, 
1. 6. “ He wis not willing τιν ade Τὸ statues, but approached to the Gods 
themselves, woo are inwardly concealed not im adyta, but in the occult 
itself, whatever it aay be, of all-pertect ignorance. How therefore to 
them here such did he approach? Throug! vehement love, this also 
being οὐαὶ τι. And what els), indeed, could conduct him to them, than a 
love whici: is iso unknown? What my meaning is, those who have ex- 
perienced this love know ; but it is impossible to reveal it by words, and 
it is no less difficult to understand what it is.” 
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strength, nor moved with difficulty through its weight, nor 
slippery through tts smoothness, nor repercussive through its 
hardie+s, nor grovelling through its coldness, nor precipitate 
through its heat, nor inclined to swim through its laxity, nor 
feeding on raw flesh through its ferocity, nor on grass through 
its imbeciity; but is harmonically composed for its proper 
works, and 1s dreadful to timid animals, but mild to such as are 
brave. Itis also adapted to walk by nature, but winged by 
reason, capable of swimming by art, feeds on corn and fruits, 
and cultivates the earth, is of a good color, stands firm, has 
a pledsing countenance, and a graceful beard, In the resem- 
blance of such a body, the Greeks think fit to honor the Gods.” 

He then observes, “ that with respect to the Barbarians, all 
of them in like manner admit the subsistence of divinity, but 
different nations among these adopt different symbols.” After 
which he adds, “O many and all-various statues! of which 
some are fashioned by art, and others are embraced through 
indigence : some are honored through utility, and others are 
venerated through the astonishment which they excite; some 
are considered as divine through their magnitude, and others 
are celebrated for their beauty! There is not indeed any race 
of men, neither Barbarian nor Grecian, neither maritime nor 
contmental, neither living a pastoral life, nor dwelling in cities, 
which can endure to be without some symbols of the honor of 
the Gods. How, therefore, shall any one discuss the question 
whether it is proper that statues of the Gods should be fabri- 
cated or not? For if we were to give laws to other men recent- 
ly sprung from the earth, and dwelling beyond our boundaries 
and our air, or who were fashioned by a certain Prometheus, 
ignorant of life, and law, and reason, it might perhaps demand 
consideration, whether this race should be permitted to adore 
these spontaneous statues alone, which are not fashioned from 
ivory or gold, and which are neither oaks nor cedars, nor rivers, 
nor birds; but the rising sun, the splendid moon, the variegated 
heaven, the earth itself and the air, all fire and all water; or 
shall we constrain these men also to the necessity of honoring 
wood, or stones, or images? If, however, this is the common 
law of all men, let us make no innovations, let us admit the 
conceptions concerning the Gods, and preserve their symbols as 
well as their names. 

“For divinity indeed, the father and fabricator of ali things, 
is more ancient than the sun and the heavens, more excellent 
than time and eternity, and every flowing nature ; and is a legis- 
lator without law, ineffable by voice, and invisible by the eyes. 
Not being able, however, to comprehend his essence, we apply 
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for assistance to words and names, to animals, and figures of 
gold, and ivory, and silver, to plants and rivers, to the summits of 
mountains, and to streams of water; desiring indeed to under- 
stand his nature, but through imbecility calling him by the 
names of such things as appear to us to be beautiful. And in 
thus acting, we are affected in the same manner as lovers, who 
are delighted with surveying the images of the objects of their 
love, and with recollecting the lyre, the dart, and the seat of 
these, the circus in which they ran, and every thing in short, 
which excites the memory of the beloved object. What then 
remains for me to investigate and determine respecting statues ? 
only to admit the subsistence of deity. But if the art of Phidias 
excites the Greeks to the recollection of divinity, honor to 
animals the Egyptians, a river others, and fire others, [ do not 
condemn the dissonance : let them only know, let them only love, 
let them only. be mindful of the object they adore.” 


ON THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN FORMED OF CICERO. 


Extracted from “ The Classical Excursion from Rome to 
Arpino, by CHARLES KELSALL.” 


"Twat Cicero was great in the genuine acceptation of the word, 
none, | believe, save Dio Cassius, have ventured to question. 

Considerable diversity of opinion has nevertheless always sub- 
sisted as to the degree of applause which is his due. 

Most critics join in condemning his political conduct; at least 
that part of it which he observed with respect to the parties of 
Cesar and Pompeius; some even have ventured to censure his 
eloquence; but those who have presumed to question his oratorical 
powers, are very few when compared with the arraigners of his 
political career. 

Of his detractors, Dio Cassius stands in the first rank ; but the 
spleen, with which he attacks the character of the orator, wiil fail 
to have weight with those who reflect that Dio flourished under 
Alexander Severus, an emperor who has been cited by Machiavelli 
as the most adroit in establishing his power by what the French 
call des menées sourdes. The degree of credit therefore which we 
can attach to Dio, when be handles the character of any great 
assertor of liberty, may be tantamount to what we should bestow 
on any of the hirelings of France, who wrote what they call his- 
tory, during the usurpation of Napoleon: οὐ metum falsi. The 
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vulgarity of lis mind is conspicuous in the sentence quoted by 
Middleton: “ Cicero’s father was a fuller, who earned his sub- 
sistence by pruning other people’s vines and olives; he was born 
and bred among the scourings of old clothes, and the fiith of 
dunghills ; he was master of no one liberal science; neither did he 
ever do any thing worthy a great man, or an orator; he prostituted 
his wife, trained up his son in drunkenness, committed incest with 
his own daughter, and adultery with Cerellia, whom,” as Middleton 
remarks, ‘ he acknowledges at the same time to have been seventy 
years old.” A testimony like the above can surely have no 
weight. ' 

Plutarch, whose known partiality to the Greeks renders what 
he says in favor of the Romans more valuable, must nevertheless 
be read with caution. He appears to hurry over the leading fea- 
tures of Cicero’s career, and dwells at large on repartees, or anec- 
_ dotes of secondary import, with the fear, we should almost surmise, 
of the Roman proving superior to his Athenian rival. It is pretty 
obvious that the biographer of Chzronea was not partial to Ci- 
cero.” 

Of his cotemporaries, who generally entertained a high opinion 
of him, Lentulus in one of his despatches from Asia says: divina 
tua mens. 

Brutus. and Calvus thought his eloquence too redundant and 
Asiatic. But the first thought highly of him in other respects, and 
for a stoic, confers a high elogium in one of his letters to Atticus : 
“omnia fecisse Ciceronem optimo animo 5610 ;” and in another to 
the orator, speaking of the Philippics: ‘‘ nescio animi an ingenii tui 
laus major in his libellis contineatur.’” 

Cassius, whose testimony is of high value, confers in seven words 
a high panegyric: ‘ est autem tua toga omnium armis felicior.”* 

Curio, who figures in his correspondence, called his consulate 
an Apotheosis. Julius Cesar said that Cicero effected more by 
his eloquence than all the other Romans by force of arms; Hor- 
tensius, that his sovereign talent lay in touching the heart; 
Aufidius Bassus, that his eloquence was so rare that he seemed 


EE τας καὶ, Ἔτακον στο πο εφοπι σθαι ἀπεε τνόταπε «θα ᾿φυςκπο αν υτοκιπταεςνε τος το ττις ἐστας το ρα τος ταν 


τ « Dione in cid che appartiene alla fedelta, molti in lui la vorrebbon 
maggiore ; ed oltre i prodigj ch’ egli ciecamente acdotta, le accuse con 
cuiegli ha cercato di oscurar la fama di Cicerone, di Cassio, e di altri 
avuti fra’ Romani in grandissima stima, pare che cel dimoustrino ὁ bu- 
giardo calunniatore, o scrittore non bene informato,” observes the learned 
Tiraboschi. 

2 On peut reprocher a Plutarque de ne s’étre pas assez ἔτει τι sur le 
temps le plus brillant de la vie de Cicéron, qui joua pendant quelque 
temps le premier role, et qui était la seule ressource de la République. 
Mem. de l’Acad. des Ins. fom. vir. 

3 Famil. xiv. ep. 2. Brut. ad Att. ep. 17. and Brut. ad Cic. ep. 5. 

4 Famil. xr. ep. 13. 
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expressly born to be the saviour of his country: “ vir natus ad 
reipubhce saiutem, que diu defensa et administrata, in senectute 
demum ὁ manibus ejus clabitur.” ! 

Cremutius Cordus, an historian of Rome, quoted by Seneca, 
said speaking of Cicero: ‘ vides credendam ejus non solum mag- 
nitudinem virtutum, sed etiam muititudinem © nspiciendam.” 

Asinius Pollio, the same, | believe, who figures in one of 
Virgil’s eclogues, has left a testimony respecting Cicero, which 
has been highly praised by Seneca: “ Hujus ergo viri tot tantisque 
operibus mansurs in ome wvum, predicare de ingenio atque 
Industria supervacuum est. Ei quidem tacies decora ad senectu- 
tem, prosperaque permansit valetudo; tum pax diutina, cujus 
instructus erat artibus, contigit. _Namque a prisca severitate ju- 
dicis exacti maximorum noxiorum multitudo provenit, ques 
obstrictos patrocinio incolumes plerosque habebat. Jam. felicis- 
sima consulatus ei sors petendi, et gerendi magna munera, deum 
consilio, industriaque ; utinam moderatius secundas res, et fortius 
adversas ferre potuisset! Namque utreque cum venerant ei, 
mutari eas non posse rebatur. Inde sunt invidie, tempestates 
coorte graves in eum, certiorque inimicis aggrediendi fiducia ; 
majore enim simultates appetebat animo, quam gerebat. Sed 
quando mortalium nulla virtus perfecta contigit, qua major pars 
vite atque ingenii stetit, ea judicandum de lomine est. Atque 
ego ne miserandi quidem exitus eum fuisse judicarem, nisi ipse 
tam miseram mortem putasset.” 

Cornelius Nepos styled him ‘ vir prudentie divine.” Sallust, 
from his well-known hatred of the orator, seems to speak as little 
as possible of him in the Bellum Catilinarium. 

Titus Livius expresses himself respecting Cicero with his usual 
dignity ; though he does not confer much of a panegyric: “ vixit 
tres et sexaginta annos, ut si vis abfuisset, ne immatura quidem mors 
videri possit ; ingenium et operibus et premiis operum felix : ipse 
fortune diu prosper, et ip longo tenore felicitatis, magnis Interim 
ictus vulneribus, ruina partium pro quibus steterat, filiz morte, exitu 
tam tristi atque acerbo, omnium adversorum, nihil ut viro dignum 
erat tulit, preter mortem, que vere estimanti minus indigna 
videri potuit, quod a victore inimico nil crudelius passurus erat, 
quod ejusdem fortune compos ipse fecisset. >i quis tamen vir- 
tutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus, acer, memorabilis fuit, et in 
cujus laudes sequendas Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit.”” 

The high opinion which Augustus entertained, burst forth in 
spite of himself, when he saw the works of the orator :n the hands 
of his graudson, 

The testimonies of Plinius, Valerius Maximus, Velleius Pater- 


* Auf. Bas. ap. Senec. Suas, vi. 
* Liv. ap. Senec. Suas. : 
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culus, Catullus, Lucan, Silius Malicus, Juvenal, Cornelius Severus, 
St. Jerom, Aurelius Victor, and Cassiodorus, convey tributes of 
unmixed applause to Cicero. 

Quintilian Calis him ‘ coelestis vir.” 

The celebrated simile of Longinus illustrative of the different 
character of the eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes, makes us 
regret that he did not pursue the parallel further. 

Aulus Gellius, affer making remarks on the rhetorical powers 
of the principal Roman orators, shows that perfection in the art 
was reserved for Cicero.! 

Lactantius, the Christian Cicero, as he is called, had evidently 
a high idea of his Pagan prototype : “ non tantum pertectus orator, 
sed plilosophus fuit.”” 

Arnobius proves his sentiments in his reply to those who pro- 
posed burning the works of the orator, because they thought them 
obstacles to the progress of philosophy : ‘ intercipere scripta et 
publicatam velle sabmergere lectionem, non est ceos defendere, 
sed veritatis testimonium timere.” 

Saint Augustine appears to have admired his eloquence, but 
not the complexion of his mind : ‘ ejus linguam fere omnes miran- 
tur, pectus non ita.”? 

Petrarch was not less struck with the cast of his mind, than with 
the grandeur of his eloquence : ‘ interdum non Paganum _philoso- 
phum, sed apostolum loqui putes,” he says in one of his letters ; 
and in his Triumph of Fame : . 


““ Ed uno al cui passar I’ erba fioriva, 
Questo ἃ quel Marco Tullio in cui si mostra 
Chiaro quanto eloquenza, e frutti, e fiori, 
Questi son gli occhi della lingua nostra.” 


Sebastiano Corrado, an Italian critic, in bis dialogue intitled 
Questura, which is ap inquiry into the life and character of 
Cicero, vindicates him with warmth from the aspersions cast upon 
him by Plutarch and Dio. He concludes his remarks with these 
words : ‘*non omnibus ego, sed singulis ita prefero, ut audeam 
pene divere a condito orbe neminem fuisse, quem prorsus cum 
Cicerone conferre possumus.” 

In the Magliabecehi library at Florence, [ fell in with a small 
publication, printed at Venice in the sixteenth century, intitled 
Cicero relegatus et Cicero revocatus. It consists of a dialogue 
held by three Venetian gentlemen at Belinzona, on the demerits 
and merits of the orator. The first part, after collecting all the 
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abuse that can be mustered, against lim, cluses with a decree to 
banish him, and fine those who shall study his works; the se- 
cond collects panegyrics from all quarters, aud the dialogue 
closes with rescinding the decree of his banishment, and bearing 
his statue in triumph. 

The opinion of Erasmus is singular. In the early part of his 
life he inveighed against Cicero ; but in maturer age, he changed 
his sentiments, and entertained an opinion of him bordering on 
idulatry : ‘‘ime legentem sic afficere solet M. Tullius, prasertim 
ubi de bene vivendo disserit, ut dubitare non possim, quin illud 
pectus unde ista prodierint, aliqua divinitas occuparit.”" 

Itappears that, in the sixteenth century, a certain rage of ad- 
miration for Cicero seized many of the distinguished men of the 
court of Leo X., at the head of whom were Buonamico and 
Bembo. Erasmus undertook to write down this enthusiasm, 
which it must be acknowledged was carried to excess. He en- 
gaged Budeeus in the controversy. Erasmus was anathematized 
by the Ciceronians, for having aflirmed at the age of twenty, that 
a perusal of Cicero’s works annoyed him, and that St. Jerom 
wrote better Latin. Julius Cesar Sealiger disgraced himself in the 
contest, by heaping upon Erasmus the most opprobrious epithets ; 
which were repeated by one Dolet, a Frenchman, who was burnt 
alive at Paris, convicted of irreligion, A. D. 1546. ‘The dispute 
made so much noise in the literary world, that a history of the 
civil war between the party of Erasmus and the Ciceronians was 
Written by a learned man of the day, but never published. This 
literary affray terminated as it ought, by confining the public 
admiration for the orator within reasonable beunds. Julius 
Cesar Scaliger conveys a warm panegyric in lis Philippic agaist 
Erasmus ; ‘‘ejus scripta sunt ejusmedi, ut in ipsis illius etianinum 
mens spiret, atque 15 genius, qui arcanam quandam efferat ener- 
giam. 

Joseph Scaliger had a high opinion of his eloquence, but a 
poor one of his philosophical works: ‘‘ libros omnes philosophicos 
Ciceronis nihil facio ; nihil enim in 115. est, quod doceat, demon- 
stret, et cogat, nihil Aristotelicum.” 

Cardinal Du Perron said: ‘il y a plus en deux pages de 
Cicéron, qu'en dix de Senéque; il y a plus en une epitre de 
Cicéron, qu’en dix de Pline. La republique de Rome n’a rien 
d’égal a elle, que l’Cloquence de Cicéron.’ 

But of all the moderns, Conyers Middleton has done Cicero 
the fullest justice ; though perhaps he may sometimes be taxed 
with being too enthusiastic in his favor. He usually endeavours 
to exalt the orator at the expense of Brutus, Cassius, and others; 
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in matters too of inferior importance, and in cases whereia from 
the sudden aud rapid phases which political affairs then assumed, 
we may presume that Cicero was as often in the wrong as the 
others. The sincere and philosophical Atticus is not spared ; 
he is in general too cold in his friendship for Middleton; who 
would have him speed post-haste from Attica to Arpinum, on 
the reception of any querulous letter. In spite of these few blem- 
ishes, his work remains a standard specimen of biography, and 
perhaps the most perfect, that the English language can show. 

- It may be wished that he had devoted another section to an 
analysis of the orator’s works. We can only conclude that of 
such volume was the heart, of such force and exuberance was 
the genius of Cicero, that Middleton, though a very superior 
man, had neither ewergy nor time sufficient for the undertaking, 

It is to be regretted that the philosopIical Bayle did not 
handle the life of Tullius. In one of his notes to the article 
Tullia, he seems to think that the world has been deprived of the 
finest of the orator’s works. The high opinion, which that 
eminent critic entertains of Cicero, is one of the very few points 
in which he is not sceptical. 

Fénélon, in his Dialogue on Eloquence, prefers with judgment 
the later to the earlier orations ; ; and though he bestows the palm 
of superiority on Demosthenes, he withholds not a warm enco- 
miu from lis rival ; in which opinion D’Auger, the French trans- 
lator of Demosthenes, seems to coincide. 

Rapin, in the best parallel that has been written between the 
Athenian and Roman orators, is of opinion that the eloquence of 
Cicero is better adapted to make an impression on the minds of 
the populace, than that of Demosthenes. 

The Abbé D’Olivet was so enthusiastic in his admiration of 
Cicero, that he not only devoted the greater part of his life to 
commenting his works, but felt irritated if any body urged any 
thing against his favorite author. 

Quite the reverse Montesquieu; who, in his parallel between 
Cato and Cicero, says that virtue in the latter was merely an 
accessary ; that with a dazzling genius, be possessed a common 
mind; that he was incapable of filling the first station in the 
republic, during the rage of a civil war; that he only wished its 
salvation, to procure applause for himself; seeing things always 
“ἃ travers de ceut petites passions.” * 


τ Grandeur et Décad. des Romains. He found it easy to write this 
in his snug retreat at Bordeaux. What sort of passions would he have 
mustered before the Verres, the Pisus, the Catilines, the Antonil?— 
Grand Président, tu aurais été Leenks Fle seems however to make 
a sort of amende honorable for the above assertion in his Pensces Di- 
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Blair, in his valuable Lectures, analyses his oratory with a 
judicious and temperate admiration; but agrees with Fénélon 
in preferring Demosthenes even as a popular orater. 

We may infer, I think, from the works of Laharpe, certainly 
one of the first critics of the last century, that he preferred 
Cicero upon the whole to Demosthenes as an orator. 

D’Azara, late Spanish ambassador at Paris, not only translated 
Middleton into his own masculine dialect, but embellished his 
production with engravings from valuable busts and medals; he 
added moreover interesting annotations, which declare a mind 
almost :mmersed in the contemplation of the various excellencies 
of Cicero. 

Voltaire was lavish of his admiration; and entertained even a 
high opinion of his poetical talents: “ΟΥ̓ a-t-il rien de plus beau 
que les vers qui nous sont restes de son poéme sur Marius?” 

Rousseau thought him nothing but a declaimer. His opinion 
however, one way or the other, is not of much import ; for though 
a man of ardent imagination, and fine wit, it may be questioned 
whether he knew how to appreciate duly that steadiness of 
principle, necessary for the formation of a great statesman and 
lawyer. 

Burke, in more than one of his orations, bursts forth with en- 
comiunis strongly pronounced. 

Not so Fox ; whose opinion as to his character, though not as 
to his eloquence, conveys but a cautious and cold approbation ; 
whether from thinking that he already enjoyed his full share of 
celebrity; whether from disgust at certain passages in his works, 
betraying self-conceit ; whether from an habitual scepticism on 
historical topics in general, uncertain.’ 

Of all those, who have discussed the political affairs of Rome, 
Hook, in his History, has done more to detract from Cicero’s 
merit than any other. Had he not been a learned man, his re- 
marks would be consigned to oblivion. Ingenious as many of his 
notes are, a fixed determination to lower Tullius in the public 
estimation is but too apparent. It is amusing to trace the pains 


verses ; in which he says: “ Cicéron, selon moi, est un des plus grands 
esprits qni aient jamais été; lame toujours belle, lorsqu’elle n’était 
pas faible.” 

™ The political career of Fox corresponded in the essentials with 
the Roman orator’s. Greatly, however, as England isindebted to his 
noble exertions, it is incontestable that he was neither so great an orator, 
neither did he move in so arduous a sphere, neither had | e the legal 
attainments, or so much philosophical grandeur as Cicero; neither did 
he purchase his fame with so much suffering or personal hazard. In one 
point, and in one alone, ie was superior to Cicero ; and that was in rarely 
alluding to himself, and when he did, in doing it with modesty. 
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which he takes to harpoon him with his spleen, and cut him up 
piece-meal for the market. The fish, however, that he encoun- 
ters is too great; the hook has little, or no hold. 

The orator also appears to be no great favorite with Melmoth; 
to whom we are indebted for an elegant version of the Epistole 
Familiares. We dwells with apparent satisfaction on contra- 
dictory passages ; and draws therefrom positive conclusions 
prejudicial to the orator, without making due allowances for the 
possibility of the loss of any intermediate letters ; for the rapid 
alterations to which public affairs were subjected, from the 
extraordinary characters of Cesar and Pompeius; which proba- 
bly made Cicero appear one day hasty or weak, while the next 
might prove him to have been in the same case temperate and 
judicious. 

Lord Bolingbroke, in his treatise on Exile, seems to look down 
on the Man of Arpinum with a mixed sentiment of pity and 
contempt. It is true that he seizes him in the most vulne- 
rable part, which is his conduct during banishment. That it bad 
nothing of the firmness of the Stoa, the well-knowu letters to 
Terentia abundantly prove. But was Lord Bolingbroke an 
adequate judge of Tullius in this case? Did he ever come in 
contact with such a powerful desperado as Clodius? Could his 
retreat in Orleans be put in competition with the exile of Cicero 
at Thessalunica ὁ Did he, after having rescued his country from 
a formidable conspiracy, reap as a reward, the sale of his estates, 
the burning of his palace, the separation of bis wife and children, 
himself houseless, defenceless, and driven from place to place like 
the meanest outcast? If he did, and showed that firmness in his 
reverses, which he lauds at the expense of Cicero, his criticism 
would uot fail to have due weight. Henry St. John! Though 
your periods tay be more Ciceronian than those of other English 
writers, posterity will compel you to stand on even ground, before 
youcan presume to turn up your nose at Tullius io exile. 

Of all the charges which have been urged against Cicero, one 
too which has obtained no trifling credit, that of cowardice ap- 
pears to stand on the slenderest foundation. et us briefly re- 
capitulate the leading actions of his life, not with the hope of 
being able to place them in a new point of view, but that those, 
who persist in thinking him a poltroov, may strive to reconcile 
as they can those acts, at one glance, with their opinion. 

Not then to insist on the extraordinary industry of bis juvenile 
years, which enabled him at the ave of sixteen to discuss, in the 
preseice of the first lawyers of ome, the necessary qualifications 
of an orator, and whiel if not actual courage, must have depend- 
ed on a quality of mind very nearly allied to it; we fins him, 
shortly after the commencement of his legal career, traversing 
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all Sicily on foot, braving at every step the agents and assassins. 
of Verres ; and not only at the imminent peril of his life pro- 
curing materials for the most splendid specimens of forensic elo- 
quence extant, but thereby entailing on bis own head the hatred and 
maledictions of more than half of the Roman aristocracy.—First 
proof of his cowardice. 


After the promulgation of Otho’s law, which assigned separate. 


seats in the theatre to the equestrian order, Cicero, as soon as 
informed of the disturbance which consequently ensued, and of 
the blows given and received by the partisans and opposers of 
the law, entered the theatre in his toga consularis, ordered the 
spectators to follow him forthwith to the temple of Bellona, chas- 
tised them there with the valor of his tongue, and so wrought 
upon them with his eloquence, that they not only returned in order 
to the theatre, but vied with the knights themselves in conferring 
applause on that Otho, whom just before they had overwhelmed 
with hisses.—Second proof of his cowardice. 

We almost feel a repugnance in adverting to the well-known 
particulars of the Catilinarian conspiracy, sounding, as they do, 
in the ears of every school-boy; to his unwearied exertions in 
detecting and punishing the most nefarious project ever couceived 
to undermine the settled order of a state. Neither the number, 
nor ferocity of the conspirators, many of whom were οὗ the 
first families, nor the suspicion of Caesar himself being privy to 
the plot, nor the conciousness of his own bead being destined for 
amputation, could deter him from laying open the whole conspi- 
racy in five splendid orations, and thereby proving himself uot merely 
the most energetic civil chief magistrate that ever acted on a 
similar emergency, but, as the repulse of Catiline from Praneste 
showed, an active and intelligent military officer : 


eo - galeatum ponit ubique 
Presidium attonitis, etm omni gente laborat.” 


This then must pass for the third proof of his cowardice; which 
shall be further corroborated by the prompt measures which he 
took to punish Lentulus and Cethegus under his own eyes; a 
daring expedient, and only justifiable from the imminent dangers 
which beset the republic.’ 

The fourth shall be the incontestable evidence that we possess 
of his having directed the artillery of his eloquence against the 
most opulent, iniquitous, and powerful individuals. ‘The Verres, 
the Pisos, the Clodii, the Gabinii, the Antonii, 


* According to Appian, Cicero, at the head of some troops, secured 
their persons, and then returned to the senate, to decide respecting them ; 
if so, he was in perfect order: but supposing he was not, was he not 
chief magistrate in a crisis of unexampled difficulty ?—Appian, 11. ¢ 1. 
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ee referentes navibus altis 


Occulta spolia, et plures de pace triumphos,” 


were pinioned down hand ani foot, by the invectives of this nota- 
ble poltroon. Not to dwell on the vigor of heart and intellect, 
on which the delivery of his extemporaneous debating speeches 
must have depended, nor on the boldness with which he faced 
the people, to dissuade them from accepting the law proposed by 
Rullas, a law best calculated of all others to foment their feverous 
passions ; nor on the spirit which he showed at the siege of Pin- 
denessus, where there appears at least to have been some smart 
skirmishing, let us hasten to the Consideration of the circumstances 
of bis death, which in the opinion of his detractors, afford abun- 
dant proofs of his pusillanimity. 

We find from Plutarch, that he was at Tusculanum, when the 
news of his being included in the proscription of the triumvirate 
reached him. He and his brother Quintus immediately betook 
themselves to the Asturan villa; but not having made their 
final arrangements, ou the road they agreed to separate, after 
many demonstrations of reciprocal affection; Quintus, to return 
to Tusculanum, to procure necessaries for the voyage; Marcus, 
to provide by the sea-shore, a vessel for their escape. In the 
mterval, Quintus appears to have been killed. Marcus, having 
found a boat at Astura, embarked with the view of dropping down 
to his Formian villa; but his stomach being discomposed by the 
motion of the vessel, ic was put en shore near the Circeian pro- 
montory, (Punta di Terracina.) Here, it is true, he passed-a night 
in cruel agitation; and the next morning he walked about twelve 
miles on the via Appia towards Rome, with the view of falling by’ 
his own hand in the palace of Octavius. Here again he appears 
to have been perplexed by doubt; for the thought, which came 
across his mind, of the probability ef meeting on the road the 
emissaries of the Triumvirs, who most likely would bave put bim 
to a cruel death, induced him to turn back, aud regain his 
Formian villa; where it appears that he determined to await his 
destiny. But his attendants, more anxious for the preservation 
of his life than himself, kad prepared a litter to convey him to 
the beach, which they with difficulty persuaded him to enter. 
The assassins shortly after came up with him; when eyeipg them 
steadfastly, he protruded his ~venerable head, so covered with 
clotted filth and dust, so disfigured by anxieties, as to be scarcely 
recognized by his attendants; who, it appears, were willing to 
fight for him, but pursuant to the commands of their master, left 
the executioners to do their business." 


' Satis constat servos paratos fuisse ad dimicandum ; ipsum depony 
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Plutarch, when he says that we cannot contemplate his exit 
without pity, evidently mistakes the doubt, with which the orator 
was beset, for fear ; for as soon as he had determined to die, -few 
men could meet their end with, more firmne:s. qsab 
, > But, cry his detractors, did he not turn pale, and betray proofs 
offearful agitation, in the delivery of the Pro Milone? What! 
would they have had him present a buxom rubicund physiognomy, 
With the weight.of one of the. most dificult and brilliant defences 
ever uttered pressing on his nerves, at a moment when the Clodian 
faction. was by..wo .means extinct, when there was more than an 
even. chance that he. would again witness those disturbances; 
which before compelled him to.seek refuge at Thessalonica ? So 
rational, so conscientious are these dealers in hypercriticism, that 
they would have had ‘Publius possess all that fine and strong feel- 
ing on which pure eloquence depends, and not have had -him 
possess it. . His anxiety, his agitation, call it, if you will, fear, did 
not prevent him from facing his adversaries, and delivering the 
oration.in person." - 

_-Itis not so, easy to emancipate him from the imputation of 
vanity. Candor indeed compels us to confess that. there are 
Certain passages in his orations, more especially in. those. which 
were delivered on his return from exile, in which he is almost 
fulsome; and the unfortunate letter to Lucceius remains a standing 
proof.of, those accesses ef weakness to which the greatest of our 
species are occasionally liable. Yet something perliaps should 
lecticam,' et quietos’ pati, quod sors iniqua cogeret, jussisse. Liv. ap. 
Senec, 

» fragment of Aufidius Bassus, a Roman historian, tel!s us that he 
even anticipated the assassins: ‘Aufidius Bassus, et ipse, nihil dubi- 
tavit de aniino Ciceronis, quin fortiter se morti non prebuerit tantim, 
sed obtulerit; et remoto velo, postquam armatos vidit: ego verd con- 
sisto, ait, accede, veterane, et si hoc saltem rect® potes facere, incide 
eervicem.” The veteran hesitating, he appears to Lave encouraged him 
with ἃ sort of joking defiance: “trementi deinde dubitantique, quid ad 
me, Inquit, si primum venissetis?” I suppose you would faint away, if 
i, were the first, whom yoti had to execute, wie 

We see from the preceding senteuce, that Liyius, not very, warm in 
his admiration of Cicero, bears full testimony to the.courage which he 
lisplayed in his last moments; he adds: “prominenti ex lectica, pra- 
bentique immotam cervicer, caput precisum est.” Liv, ap, Senec. 8088. 


o* The Speech indeed is believed to havé'‘been retouched ; but 1 866 
Bo reason for doubting that it was delivered: mearly to a similar tenor. 
2 Ep, Famil. V. ep. 12. : : ὃ ἐν 
1115 own words will be often found, however, to vindicate Cicero of 
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quod solere me dicas de nye ipso gloriusits predicare ; quis unquam aus 
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be> allowed for the genius of the times’; 5 something for the unpa- 
Falleled difficulties with which he had ti contend; something for 
the necessity under which he labored, of confirming by his own 
example the wavering opinions of séveral of those on whose 
integrity thé salvation of the republic depended ; something for 
that rtrapscendancy of mind, which authorised in him certain devia- 
tions from common rules, which would “be inexcusable in minds 
of an ordinary stamp ; something 100 for those im pulses. of exulta- 
tion, to which, though better becoming a politician than.a philoso- 
pher, it was natural for him to give way, after having iumphed 

over the iniquity of the Clodian faction. Much as he bad of self 
on his tongue, no man had less of it in his beart' 

His unequalled career, at the bar, and the splendor of his con- 
sulate, induce most people to expect little less than miracles from 
Cicero; and the position in which he is most exposed to attack, is 
the conduct which he observed with respect to the Czsarean and 
Pompeian factions. The word faction will, I think, go ἃ great 
way towards vindicating the steps which he pursued ; 2 which to 
the adulators of hereditary chief magistracies established by force 
of arms, appear unsatisfactory, and oscillating. 

“It should be remembered that the party of Caesar was evidently 
a faction purely military, diverging from the civil institutions of 
the republic. ‘Fhat of Pompeius too, though far more plausible 
than his antagonist’s, screened as it was by. the ostensible motive 
of protecting the existing civil institutions, oug ght, 1 apprehend, 
rather to be considered us the rival military fuction of Cesar, if 
contemplated i in its true light. The defeat at Pharsalia certain- 
ly preserves the honor of Pompeius unimpeachable, since we can 
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sum existimandus de gestis rebus gloriarl, quam de objectis non confi- 
teri.” Pro domo sua ad Pontifices, 35. 

τ The same charge of vanity, if persisted in by hypercritics, ought also 
to implicate Demosthenes. I know no passages in Cicero, in which 
self-complacency 1 is mvre conspicuous than the tollowing : oii 


a 6 ee HWS oux’ ἅπαντων ενδοξοτατὰ vues —-— ἐμοὶ meigdevres; . J. - 
se ee. TIDE OTH TOAEL λέγων καὶ γράφων κι πράττων, καὶ ἅπλως ἕαυτον Eis τὰ 
πραγματα apedws Sous ; SEV evel te ει te 

se eee « OF δντινα δε αλλον 7 TOMS εστεφαπωται, (αυμβυνλαν pean και ῥητορα,) 
πλὴν δι ἐμέ, οὐδ᾽ av εἰς every EXO. 2 0 si i> 
Te a 2. OVvOS τῶν AEYOPTWY, καὶ TETOALTEVOMEVMY, ΕὝΎω τὴν TNS ευνοιαὰς Taki εν 
Tois δεινοις οὐκ ελιπον. . . ss 

sees + ὅμως δ᾽ ἐπεπεισμην, μητε γραφοντ᾽ αν ἐμου Ὕραψαι βελτιον μηδεμαι. μήτε 
πραττῦντα Ti πραξαι, μητε πρεσβευοντα πρεσβευσαι προθυμότερον, μήτε δικαιότερον. 

SL καὶ ταυτὸ μοὶ παντὰ πεποίηται; καὶ ουδεις μηποτε ἀνθρωπὼν ευροι τὸ 
κατ᾽ ἐμε audev ελλειῴθεν. . .«.... 

tte τον Καὶ μεγιστων δὲ πραγμάτων τῶν κατ᾽ ἐμαῦτον ανθρωπὼν προστα5. 
παᾶντὰα ταυτα ὕγιως καὶ δικαίως πεπολίτευμαι; δια TavT’ αξιω. τιβασθαι- .΄.. «΄- 
pussim. ΠΕΡῚ STESANOY, 

one truth is that Demosthenes is‘not so much stuihied. 

+ This will be confirmed: in: a subseqitent note, as far at least as 
concurrent testimony will admit. 
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conclude nothing positive with respect to his ulterior projects. 
But how would he have acted had he there been the conqueror ? 
Was he not ἃ military man in the most extended sense of the word 1 
Did not Cicero, intimate as his knowledge was of human nature, 
draw the more than probable inference, that the final result to the 
republic would have been pretty similar, whether Casaror Pompeius 
conquered at Pharsalia ? How then did he act in that conjuncture? 
As well apparently as a civil individual could, who had the best 
interests of the republic at heart ; and who was bent on supporting 
the good cause, without entirely compromising himself with Pom- 
-peius, and his cohorts ; for though he was not in the field, we find 
him active at Dyrrachium, in doing all that a civil individual 
could, to prop the reeling fortunes of the republic. 

His cavilling detractors can approve his conduct only with the 
provisos of his having served under Pompeius in the actions near 
Dyrrachium, and at Pharsalia; of bis classing himself at a venture, 
among that general’s centurions, and of seeing him driven from 
rauk to rank by blustering military chiefs. 'This, forsooth, would 
have been a proper sphere for him, who alone by his civil exer- 
tions had rescued the state from an atrocious conspiracy; for 
him, who was of consular dignity, and who had thrown such lustre 
round the chief magistracy and the tribunals ! 

Neither would they be satisfied with this. They require him, 
after the battle of Pharsalia, to have followed the’ discomfited 
fortune of Pompeius, and have died with him on the Egyptian 
strand; though it is obvious that few or uo hopes for the republic 
would have remained had he done so; and though it is incontesta- 
ble that by resuming his station in Italy, he at once consulted his 
own dignity, proved his courage, and formed a necessary rallying- 
point for the separated partisans of Pompeius; preferring to be 
“crushed by the tottering fabric of the citadel, rather than to fall, 
Jf not ignobly, at least unprofitably in the outworks. Petty jea- 
lousies, in affairs of such moment, ought certainly not to be taken 
into account by those who attempt to draw conclusions in_ his 
favor; but we cannot discover any reason why he should have 
‘felt strong yearnings of personal affection for Pompeius, who 
repulsed him with contumely, when he implored his assistance 

‘against Clodius; who on his return from the Mithridatic war, ' 
.testified towards Cicero nothing but a polite coldness, fruit proba- 
bly of the jealousy which he entertained of the glory accruing to 
the orator, from the annihilation of the Catilinarian conspiracy,’ 


τ ἐς Tn Pompeio nihil come, nihil simplex, nihil hberum, nihiley τοῖς 
᾿πολιτίχοις honestum,” in one οὗ the lettersto Atticus; and in another, “is 
“qui nos sibi quondam ad pedes stratos ne sublevabat quidem.” ‘Traces of 

secret pantings for illegitimate power may be discovered from theconduct 
of Pompeius, What did Cassius think of him in aletter to Cicero, written 
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To come then closely to the point, how would his enemies have 
had him act? Would they have had him cast himself at a venture, 
and without any reserve, among the centurions of Pompeius? 
This would have been as rational as the architect removing the 
main buttress necessary for the support of the centre of an old 
building, to one of the wings. Would they have had him espouse 
at once Cesar’s interests? This would have been a dereliction of 
the cause of liberty, of the republic, of those principles which he 
had uniformly supported, and tantamount to treason. Would they 
have had him, sword im hand, head a third party of his own ? This 
step would have convulsed the sinking and shattered republic with 
a third military faction. If the line of conduct which he observed 
appears at all unsatisfactory, it must be attributed to the difficulties 
oecasioned by the extraordinary qualities of the contending rivals 
rather than to any timorousness, or tergiversation springing from 
himself. 

“ But,” continue his detractors, ‘ it is impossible to surmount 
his having flattered Cesar.” Do those, who condemn him point 
blank for this, weigh attentively the superior qualities with which 
Julius was gifted? the paramount ascendancy which he had ac- 
quired, not only with the army and people, but with at least one 
half of the senate? Great as Tullius was, it would not do for him. 
to kick at random against the pricks of the man, whose talents 
were sovaried and extraordinary, and whose parallel in energies and 
resources never existed, either before or since his period. Cicero 
knew him well; he was aware that though hurried headlong by 
ambition, he had a heart susceptible of generous impressions,. 
neither was he a man to be controlled by taunts and reproaches. 
By using then conciliatory means, he hoped, if not to extinguish 
the jealousies that subsisted betwéen the two rivals, at least to 
prevent the clouds that were blackening on opposite sides of the 


when Cesar was in Spain, with the hope that the latter would conquer, 
Cesar not having yet fully developed his ambitious views? “ Peream nist 
sollicitus sum; ac malo veterem ac clementem dominum habere, quam 
crudelem et novum experiri. Scis Cneius quam sit fatuus: scis quomodo 
crudelitatem virtutem putet.” Cass. Ciceron. Famil. XV. 19. Paterculus 
too confirms his secret aim at exorbitant power: “ neque Pompeius, ut 
primum ad rempublicam est adgressus, quenquam animo parem tulit.” 
If. c. 33. Appian also states that Pompeius, when ordered by the consuls 
to head the armies of the republic against Cesar, replied, that he was 
ready to obey them in all things, unless circumstances suggested 
something more advisable. Appian remarks that this was a cunning and 
evasive answer. What were the secret suggestions of his heart, when on 
the morning of the battle of Pharsalia, turning to his friends he remark- 
edy that on whatever side the victory might prove, it was sure to be 
pregnant with interminable calamities to the Roman people? App. I. c. 
4, All this tends. to show that Cicero’s caution with respect to Pompeiue 


was the result of his discriminating and sound judgment. “ 
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political .horizon, from coming in . violent: contact, -and <pouring 
their angry flames on the vessel of the state.’ As soon as Cxsar 
gave proofs of his dishonest intentions, ‘lullius appears: to haye 
been not less decided than, Brutus, Cassius, or any other of the 
Couspirators. * j 

“ Then why did he not use the dagger in the Curia Pom- 
petana?” Here he seems to have acted with as much judgment as 
the unprecedented difficulties of the case would allow. He whose 
career was so eminently. legal, who had grown hoary in the civil 
service of the state, would have offered violence to his principles, 
to the majesty of those laws of which he was the main bulwark, 
had he vibrated the poignard with Brutus, Cassius, and several of 
the others, who were professed military men, or who had filled, 
comparatively with his own, subordinate stations in the republic. 
We may conclude, too that he must have felt an invineible repug- 
nancein sheathing a weapon in the breast of that Caesar, whose 
qualities of soul were so transcendant, and who had proved himself 
so eminent in the favorite pursuits of Cicero. ἢ 9. , 

Standing then as he did, daggerless, in, or near the Curia Poim- 
peiana, fixing merely liis ferret and fiery eyes; on the gorgeous 
victim appareled for the. sacrifice,? he not only acted. the most 


.) Velleius Paterculus observes that Cicero was the only senator who 
proposed terms of reconciliation: “unicé cavente Cicerone concordie 
publice ;” confirmed also by Appian. Lib. IT. c. 4. 
᾿Ξ Philipp. IT. passim. Perhaps the ‘first open proof of Czsar’s views 
exploded’ during that splendid procession in his honor in front οἵ 
the temple: of Venus Geunitrix; on which the tribune Pontius Aquila 
alone kept his seat. Julius, starting from, the curule chair, and on 
the brink of epilepsy: “ Repete. ergo nunc ame rempublicam, Ponti 
Aguila !” On granting any favor to his partisans for some days _after- 
wards, he added: “si tamen per Pontium Aquilam licuerif.” The life of 
this extraordmary~man has never yet-been-properly handled it requires 
something higher than the respectable’ qualities of Plutarch. When: we 
consider the incredible celerity. of his movements, the magnanimity 
which he displayed in pardoning‘his enemies, the tears which he’shed 
on the death of his rival, can we resist from dwelling with complacency 
onthe lines of Virgil? ; ὉΠ: 
“ Candidus insuetum miraturdimen Olympi, 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis ; 
Ergo alacris sylvas, et cetera rura voluptas, « 
Panaque pastoresque tenet, Dryadasque puellas,” ; 

Dark spots indeed we find in his character; but they are such aswe 
beltold in the sun, which the circumambient fire.conceals from all but 
microscopic. eyes. 

3. Oculis cepi, Ad Att. XIV. ep. 14. We may infer from this that he 
was present, or about the scene of action. But there is’ a passage in.a 
letter to Trebonius, difficult to reconcile with this: “ Quam vellemad ilas 
pulcherrimas epulas Id. Mart..me invitasses "Ὁ Perhaps this apparent con+ 
tradiction is explained by taking epule literally, a dinner perhaps given 


‘ 
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judicious part in a-erisis of such delicacyand difficulty, but equal- 
led.at least, the sest of the conspirators in courage; for if any thing 
had happened, adverse to them, Tullius, whose political sentiments 
were well, known, would have, sold his life at a cheaper rate than 
the others who were armed. yt 
~ The cpnduet which Cicero observed subsequent to the death of 
Cesar, seems notless satisfactory and judicious; for if the senate, 
as, he advised, and not the conspirators only, had assembled in the 
capitol, the republic perhaps might have been saved, or at least 
spared, those sanguinary scenes,which took place during tlie second 
triumvirate.’ Those who persist in taxing Cicero with cowardice, 
must first tear to pieces Brutusand Cassius, who after the assassina+ 
tion of Cesar, retired to Antium, from fear of the populace, though 
they filled, the office of pretor; but Cicero at that period filled 
none, bat his-usual senatorial station; had: he at that crisis held as 
estensible.a one as pretor, he most probably would not have re- 
tired. at sucha momeut. from the scese of action. No doubt he 
would have displayed, the same firmness as-in the affair of Cati- 
ned dssit Ὁ ; 

This also is worthy of remark, that bad Brutus and Cassius 
show as much judgment as Cicero, by remaining in Italy, instead 
of absenting. themselves. in remote provinces,’ they would have 
been able to take advantage of the dissentions that occurred be- 
tween Octavius and Antonius; they might then have casily sided 
with the former to crush the latter; while the boy Octavius might 
in all. probability have been easily controlled in any further schemes 
which he might have nourtshed bestile to the government. But 
no, more on the political: conduct observed by Cicero. 

Tullius as an orator, in the opinion ef the most distinguished 
critics, Quintilian I -bélieve alone excepted,* vields the palm to 


his Athevian rival; that is to say, in the wielding of close argument, 
n PR > 


supported by resistless force ofenthymem, which is unquestionably 
the most valuable prerogative of the erator. We have nevertheless 
ote oration by Cicern of a higher order even than the ΠΕΡῚ ΣΈΕ- 
@ANOY: for the defence of Ligarius involves throughout the con- 
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hy one of the conspirators, where they arranged subsequent measures. 
—If be. was ποῖ in the Curia Pompeians, it is mure ti:an probable that 
he was cluse at band. 

"T’Sce Ad Ait. SIV. ep. 10. 


2 The retreat of Brutus and Cassius to Antium is confirmed by Plu- 
tarch>and-by Cicero. Ad Att. XV.-epp. 11,12. : πὰ 
«οι Lhe orator regrets their absence.in a letter to Atticus. “ O Brute, ubi 
es, quantam εὐκαιρίαν amittis ἢ XVI.ep. ὃ. 


. Δ Oratores verd vel precipue Latinam eloquentiam parem facere 
Saati are ates Ciceronem cuicumqgue eorum furliter opposucrina, 
unt. “A.C, ἢν ; aol 
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trol of the most difficult figure in rhetoric ; and in the manage- 
ment of irony, which steers clear of vulgarity on the one hand, and 
of insipidity, or doubtful sense on the other, Cicero not only 
outshines Demostheues, but every other orator of whose works 
we have any notice. 
- In force of invective too, and panegyric, and more especially in 
volume of peroration, his eloquence is singularly triumphant. Had 
he left ns nothing but the conclusions of the Verrines, the Pro 
Milone, and Pro Fonteio, he would have established a sufficient 
right to the title of a great orator. His most partial admirers are 
nevertheless obliged to confess, that he is not a little indebted to 
the illustrious Athenian.' 

It is however only as an orator, that Demosthenes can be said to 

surpass Cicero. We cannot trace the Grecian discussing philoso- 
phical topics with his friends, like the Roman, in dignified retire- 
ment; or engaged through life in active correspondence with the 
leading men of his age; we cannot discover him attentive in mould- 
ing the mind of a son; or filling a colonial government with digni- 
ty, like Cicero ; or extinguishing such dangerous intestine firebrands 
as Catiline, Cethegus, Clodius, and their counterparts. 
He shines pre-eminent in his correspondence. We have no letters 
of ancient or modern times, in which we recognise so completely 
at once the man of business, the sincere friend, the zealous patron, 
and the sage. No one everexisted more ambitious of true glory ; and 
no one braved with more cheerfulness, those toils and anxieties, 
without which a substantial fame is wholly unattainable. He did 
not want to scale the temple by an easy and commodious flight of 
steps; but was content to work his way up over briars, slippery 
marl, and rough pointed stones. 

One of the most striking features of his character was that 
buoyant cheerfulness, which enabled him not only to grace his 
speeches with lively sallies, but to be the soul of every society 
which he frequented. And perhaps this was no small proof of his 
greatness. He differed in this respect from Demosthenes, who 
was silent and severe. We know that Tiro registered his witti- 
cisms, which he collected in three volumes, and published after 
his death; and that Casar enjoined those of his friends, who 
frequented Cicero, to note down carefully the aphorisms and 
repartees that fell from his fertile mind. Of those preserved to us 
by Plutarch and Macrobius, we may say in the words of Martial : 

‘Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala quedam.”* 


1. Justus Lipsius has collated some passages of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes, which prove that the former not unfrequenuly borrowed from 
the Athenian. Perhaps the principal defect of the Ciceronian periods 
is ἃ redundant use of superlatives. Most of his orations teem with 
issimi atid errimi. : , 

 Jstus Lipsius says: “in facetiis et jocis Cicero semper deus est.” 
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᾿Ἵ defy any person to trace in Cicero a wish to detract from the 
merit of his distinguished contemporaries. The Horteusii, the 
Cornificii, the Attici, the Varros, the Figuli, the Lentuli, the Bruti, 
“the Cassii, the Catuli, and several others, found in him ἃ sincere 
friend ; and were no doubt as much indebted, among the men of 
their age, for the applause conferred on them by Cicero, as they 
are among posterity, for the celebrity which they obtain, from 
being noticed in his works. 

There was one trait in his character for which he has been un- 
fairly censured ; I allude to that humble complaisance to which he 
had recourse, in endeavouring to persuade his fellow-citizens from 
siding with the Clodian faction. This conduct, for which we are 
told by Appian, he entailed on himself the most galling ridicule, 
places him in an advantageous point of view as a real republican 
and sincere patriot. He did not keep sullenly aloof from his 
countrymen, as Coriolanus would have done in any similar con- 
juncture ; neither did he feign indifference for their favorable 
opinions, like a mere compound of blood, pride, and ferocity. 

No individual immersed in such high and various pursuits, ever 
made the head and heart step out so well together. The same 
man, who fulminated with his oratory the highest and most restive 
spirits of Rome, could be sprightly and hearty with his friends 
one hour, and the next, absorbed in the investigation of philoso- 
phical truths. He was splendid, hospitable, and the man of busi- 
ness, at Rome; dignified, and philosophical at Tusculanum ; 
blending occasionally deep research with the gaieties of the world, 
at his Formian, Cuman, and Puteolan villas; and, as we should 
say in England, a plain country gentleman at Arpinum. 

He appears to have been one of the few Romans who knew 
how to appreciate the sentiment of compassion. . 

’ He seems to have looked upon those nations, that were incapa- 
ble of maintaining the elective civil chief magistracy, in an inferior 
point of view. 

The uniformity of his political sentiments is confirmed by the 
manner of his death; which can be contemplated only as a martyr- 
dom in the cause of the elective civil chief magistracy, and of hi- 
berty. 

That catastrophe ought indeed to be considered as one of the 
most tragical occurrences in all history ; for with his constitution, 
it must have been more difficult to arm himself with the requisite 
firmness, than with such as Brutus, Cassius, Cesar, and others 
possessed, who were engaged for the greater part of their lives in 
steeling their hearts with military service, and consequently be- 
reaving death of half its terrors. “ΚΝ Qui talem Ciceronis casum satis 
digné deplorare possit, alius Cicero non extat. 

OD SRS SS RS SS STS ES RE 
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‘To those, whose spirits may be dashed:by honest but fruitless 
attempts to realise glory in the arduous careers of politics or law; 
he shines like a beacon seen on a'dark night, from the midst of ἃ 
tempestuous sea, by the distressedsmariner ;, and in. this’ point. of 
view, he must always prove superior to the philosophical politician 
or pure moralist.in their closets; whose speculations and exhorta- 
tions, however. useful to others, 2nd honorable to themselves, 
cannot have the same weight as those promulgated by. one, who 
was more engaged in eonibating g political abuses through life, than 
any other individual either before or siuce.his period sand whose 
Career, in spite of its dificulties, seems to have been a perpetual 
commentary on his theughts κὴ4 assertions. We search in vain 
fer-his parallel in modern | times ; most likely too in ancient. For 
the grvat men who have figured on the theatre of politics in our 
age, have found. a firmer “point @apput than Cicero; education 
being much mere widely extended, and consequeritly. the weapons 
of ferocity much more blunted. He may be said to resemble, ia 
tne atuitude which he presented to the fierce spirits of the latter 
period of the Roman republic, the seraph Abdiel making bis way 
with: firmness. along the lines.of Miiten’s legionary daemons. 

His philosophy was drawn from the sublimest sources; and he 
appeurs to have formed an eclectic system of his own. ‘The trea- 
tises De Gloria, De Republica, and the Exhoriation to philosophy 
intitled Hortensius, ave great losses to the Jiterary world. It is 
cextain that Petrarch had the first.in bis possession, and St. Au- 
gustine, the last... The De Republica was also entire in France 
about the tenth century. We may infer their) value from. the 
aureeé sententie, whieh nave been preserved by Lactantius aud 
Augustine. ‘Fle last-records a sentence, im which Tullius seems 
to agree with some philosophers, that man was created to expidte 
eximes committed imma previous state of existence; a dogma, which 
it. might, be rash implicitly to adopt; but which from most ap- 


pearances in the phy sical and moral worlds, it would be oti eel to 
refute. 


ἱ Pet. Ep. ‘Senil. “It appears that Petrarch lent the MS. to , his 
tutor, who pawned it when in distressed circumstances. Petrarch offered 
alarge sum for its recovery; but the tutor ashamed of the. trans; 
action, refused to mention the person to whom he had consigned it 
Tiraboschi. 

* Petit Radel Des Bibliothéques. 


nt Voltaire, in a sentence. replete with truth and energy, says; Ἂν 
rature sanglante est assise. entre,la naissance et la mort! This 
may serve as ἃ commentary on the above speculation of Cicero. I 
wotld be easy to subjoin a long note. © There are five good dissertations 


on-the-Giceronian-philesopby- ja-the-Mem.-de- bAcad. des. Inscriptions 
by M. Gautier de Sibert. 
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_ It is worthy of remark that Cicero, in those of his philosophical 
works, wherein he. gives the reins to his imagination, (as in the 
Somnitim Sciponis,) seems to embrace the belief of the immor- 
tality of the soul; while in those, to which he applies argument, 
je sometimes appears inclined to reject it. Itis certain that he 
has thrown a veil of scepticism over his highest speculations; but 
whether conclusive or not, a mind like Cicero’s, could never have 
been diverted from the pursuit of the KAAON, the ATA@ON, 
and the ΠΡΈΠΟΝ. : ‘ 
- But I am gliding insensibly into the last section of Middleton. 
Sufficient has heen stated to clear Tullius of imputations of ,pusit- 
lanimity, which have been hastily urged by those, who are secretly 
jealous of his well-earned fame, though he lias. long rotted in the 
sepulchre; or by those, who, from,an, inclination to military as- 
cendancy in states, refuse to associate. his. conduct in important 
points with their approbation. : 


, AN INQUIRY 
into the Opinions of the ancient. Hebrews, respecting. a 
a future immortal Existence. ae 


᾿ 


o Parr Il.—[Continued from No. XLT. p. 33.) 


We have proved. that the;ancient,songs, and poetry of allina- 
tions, with which we are acquainted, were; repositories of their 
religious opinions, and that those of Moses were summaries of 
faith. Of this description is Jacob’s poetical valediction to his 
children, of which, indeed, we may style that of Moses an imita- 
tion:—the same example was followed by Joshua, and was, 
doubtless, a cusiom, mm earlier periods of -history;—but, those, 
which relate to our subject, prove, that they extended beyond 
the secular welfare of those to whom they were addressed, and 
that the doctrine of future rewards and punishments was, believed 
by their authors... Elannah’s song 15. of the most. decisive nature: 
after a recapitulation of the various circumstauces of human life, 
the Supreme Being is introduced, as raising the poor from the 
dust, and the beggar from the dunghill, to set them among 
princes, to cause them to inherit TI2D/NDD," a;term, which was 


lat tae ee ee 


τ Sce Cabbala denudata, and the rabbinical writers, passim... 
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ever intended to express the future happiness of just men, and 
as such, was apprehended by every subj: ct of the Jewish theo- 
eracy. If no such doctrine be intended, what signification can 
we attach to the preservation of YOM 59M, and to the silence of 
JONI OW, which the largum, and every rabbinical commen. 
tator, correctly refers to the divine judgment of the human race, 
and its consequences? This word 1s rightly apphed, in Job 
and the early writers, to the state of the wicked, 1n contradistinc~ 
tion from’ NR, a metaphor preserved in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, in which we read of the outer darkness, of the children of 
darkness and of the children of light, of a light shining in dark- 
ness, of luminaries (φωστῆρες) in the world; with a sufficient variety 
of corresponding phrases to authorise our application of the 
Hebrew word. ‘These were common Oriental metaphors;— 
the inhabitants of Paradise are said in the Koran to recline 


JXS 5, whereas, we thus read the sentence of the wicked, 


wes GW os Xb οἱ ᾿9 Χλ}851---ὐν μον Jellaloddeen ob- 
serves, is the smoke of Hell, ramifying at ἃ certain height in 
three directions. Both of these ideas have parallels in the scrip- 


tures:—ex4 is the Hebrew D8; and just? men are represented, 
as dwelling under the shadow of the Almighty; who is himself 
described, in the prophetic books, as hiding Israel in the shadow 
of His hand (Is. xL1x. 2.)—and the observations made on WMH 
will exhibit the correspondence with the other. In addition to 
which God is mentioned, as thundering upon the wicked (v. 10.) 
and weighing the actions of mankind, (v. 3.) because, 

1) Ὁ. 1351? YUN PINT ODN PPA, which, notwith- 
standing all that Bishop Warburton and others may urge to 
the contrary, sets this point at rest; and shows that the earlier 
Israelites knew more than we may be willing to allow, of the 


kingdom of the Messiah, as Jonathan Ben Uzziel well com- 


ments, Pw NII AM. 

In fact, God’s character as Judge, was plainly noticed in the 
Pentateuch. When Abraham intreated Him on the behalf of the 
cities of the plain, he denominated Him, the Judge of all the earth, 
yon 59 MaWN, which soon became an epithet of the Deity of 
repeated occurrence. ‘Thus, in the preceding song, we remark 
a partial allusion to the resurrection, where He is styled MWY 
MIMD) Md, who brings us down to SHAG L, and will raise us 
from thence (ΟῚ NW TD). [tis probable, that in the diffe- 


* See the Song of Muses. V. 39, 40, 41, 42. ? Ps, xcz. ἅν 
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rent convocations of the people, in the days of the Judges and 
their predecessors, au exposition of religious fundamentals was 
customary, that the revealed law wight be maintained pure from 
schism and idolatry. When the Israelites discarded thew prs 
and their ΟΝ, Samuel, in particular, is recorded as jusiging 
them in Mizpeh, as a pre-qualification to receive the ark of 
God; and these meetings were attended with appropriate religious 
ceremonies (1 Sam. vit. 6.) it is hardly likely, therefore, that 
in these a doctrine of such vital importance should have been 
omitted. When David (2 Sam. x11. 23.) bewailed the death 
of his child, he comforted himself with this reflection, O73 ὮΝ 
ὯΝ DW RON VON which words are an incontrovertible de- 
monstration of the universality of the belief of future rewards 
and punishments. Abandoning all inquiry, whether Moses did 
or did not write the book of Job, we must allow its remote anti- 
quity, from the mention made of his friends in the catalogue of 
names in the Pentateuch; and if we allow its date to be about 
this period, we may select from it the most unanswerable docu- 
ments. So great a variety of passages in it assert the resurrec- 
tion, that few of the number will suffice to corrvborate the pre- 
ceding observations. ‘The 12th and 13th verses of the 14th 
chapter descend too nicely into particulars, to leave a doubt 
on the mind, that at the time in which the book was written, 
a future state was expected; and that the allotments in it were 
conceived to be regulated by the actions of the present life. 
“Αἱ an appointed time, God was predicted to remember man, 
who should live again; that when the change (in St. Paul’s lan- 
guage, ἣ ἀπολύτρωσις τοῦ σώματος ἡμῶν) Which had been revealed, 
should take place, God would call, and man should answer him ;” 
than which nothing can more correctly exbibit the degree of 
knowledge which the ancient Jews had of the truths more ex- 
plicitly elucidated by the Christian religion. If, in fact, under 
Samuel and the prophets, the books of Moses formed the basis 
of Judaic education, assuredly from these fountains was derived 
that ample stream of sacred illumination, which pervades the 
later books of the canon of the Old Testament. ‘To these must 
we refer the ground-work of Hebrew theology; they weve, τὰ 
most cases, the texts on which more diffuse commentaries of 
religious knowledge were composed. If we make the book of 
Job parallel (or nearly parallel, for the sake of those who deny 
its antiquity) to the Pentateuch, we discover that the future 
punishments of the wicked were not unknown: we read that 
JW TW WINNS, evidently on account of the punishment 
of his evil deeds; a scepticism common to the Sadducees, 
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dif Some “heresies in the Christian Church. Πᾶς γαρὸς « = 
Ky μήτε ἀνάστασιν) μήτε κρίσιν εἶναι, οὗτος πρωτότοκός ἐστι τοῦ 
Ξατανᾶ, says Polycarp ad Philippenses. The good tan’s wit- 
Hessis, on the contrary, declared to be in Heaven and his record 
δὲ high. In other parts of this sublime Book, the wicked are 
described as arraigned before ΤΠ ἼΠ :Ξ 4π4 our Saviour 
Feilticed ‘the Sadducees in his day to an ἐπιστόμισμος by proving, 
that Abraham and the patriarchs existed after death. Rabbi 
Menasseh Ben Israel deinonstrates it clearly, m his treatise on 
the resurrection of the dead, aud cites a number of scriptural 
passages as his vouchers. he . ce 
“In that beautiful verse which precedes our funeral-service, 
Job expresses his certain conviction of immortality; he knew his 
God to be the Living One ὙΠ) Syd, and thar ΣῚΡ" ἜΞ» ὃν. Huet, 


in his Dem. Evangel. observes on this text: “ Ego novi Redem-_ 


torem meum vivere, ct novissimum super pulverem staturum, 
Ex his Christum carnem assuinturum, et mortuos suscitaturum 
iri aperte docetur in Thargum, et in interpretatione Syriaca, et 
in Arabica. Ita intellexit R. Haccadoth in revelante Aieana, 
fta sumitur in Bereshith Ketanna”” ‘There appears more to. be 
intended in these words than may be collected from our version, 
“he shall stand (at the latter day) on the earth;’—so Jablouski 
and many eminent critics have conjectured. ‘The proper sense 
of is not given: in the 2nd Ps. 2nd verse, it undeniably 
means against, mw dy mrp-by, and “in Prov. xix., 3. 
2 ar ary, besides otber instances of familiar occurrence, 
If, therefore, 99 be applied, with this signification, to the present 
passage, it will read, ‘ he shall arise against the dust;” evidently, 


in judgment. In the fourth surat of the Koran we read, J= J, 


lewis} cake — yu298 and the word ¢léo is generally -used»by 
Al-Beidaiwée aud the Koranic commentators, to:express the time 
and place of the resurrection; which, as well as the day of judg- 
ment, is styled «lL! ess Possibly, in allusion to this passage, 
we find the same-phrase in Yaleut Shamoni f. 88. 8.- ΟΥ̓͂Σ 
sOSWD by TIS by PW W where, however, ὃν bas the force of 
super; but, that this is uot the case im this verse, may be proved 
from the corresponding connection of terms in Isaiah xxx, 2. 
ὮΝ ya NY-oy) DVD I~ Dy opr. Job then, wlien deliver 
ed from his flesh (for WD" cannot mean iv the flesh) expected 


ne 


« Among the various significations of 3, either de, ¢, cx,°or here, 
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to see God, and that he would arise in judgment tgainst all man- 
kind. 

‘The imagery in the book of the Psalms shows that the 
Mosaic books were the general sources of reference: the various 
ceremonies. of the law, and moral precepts coutained in it, 
afford in them continual subjects of allusion. Therefore, as we 
have before intimated, the poetical descriptions given of a future 
state, by David, Asaph; and others, had their “ground-work ja 
these books: for instance, the punishment of wicked men, in the 
1ith Psalm, is beautifully assimilated to the overthrow" OF 
Sodom, Gomorrah, and ‘the adjacent cities; this sigual act of’ 
Divine ‘Vengeance afforded, in almost every part of the Hebrew 
writings, a metaphor of God's future: dealings with unrighteous 
men. On the one hand, He is represented in his holy temple, 
seated on his judicial throne; weighing the transactions of man- 
kind in a righteous balance ; and on’ the other, He is depicted. 
raining upon the wicked resyr MID IPSN WN OTD as the pors 
tion of their cup. The metaphors in the Hebrew poetry are 
sublime, and: such as the Greeks would call παρατετολμήμενὰ ; 
but they are just, and bear an analogy to the history of the 
nation ;—the deluge, tlie abominations of Egypt, the miracles i in 
the wilderness,” atid’ phenomena in the natural world, as far as 
they are connected with the Israelites, recur in the Jewish, pro- 
phets with additional δεινότης and furce, when applied to impend- 
ing judgments or-to the solemmity of the final tibunal. Amidst 
all; the VWH TW of the Deity are pre-eminent. ‘Phe former 
chaotic state is made typical of the general dissolution, when 
God shall stretch out W238) WIN, and as far as possible, 
the Mosaic terms are retained by the τ δα prophets, and 
Hagiographists. ‘The 50th Psalm pourtrays this ceremony in 
very forcible language, and evinces beyond all doubt, that the 
belief of this doctrine formed a fundamental part of the Jewish 
religion; the Targum calls it R37 ΝΟ DY, [salah mind Ὁ bY 
and -qVS- ay. Dou Iw. Moses, paid. and the rest, cer- 
tainly considered Scrip happiness as their summum bonum; 
therefore their. glory rejoiced, and their flesh rested in hope; 
knowing that their sculs should not be left NWI, they died-in 
full assurance: off = revelation of the goodness and majesty of 


, 5 
ig pci es fz= : : 
32 eee ri CUO Ii) Dikspseaite Gee ee eee 


rat flee post, is dah aged ave arse answ ering to the whole clause, where 79 
iust be transhite ‘after, occurs in Hosea, c. 2 
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God. Solomon, who had investigated human nature in all: its 
propensities, concludes his admirable book with this summary: 
“ Fear God, and keep bis commandments; for this is the whole 
duty of man; for God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing (ἐν πάντι παρεωραμένω, LXx.) whether it 
be good,.or whether it be evil.”? ‘The destruction of Jerusalem; 
foretold by several prophets, was adduced as a practical demon- 
stration of that heavier judgment to’come, when God should arise 
against ὧν Dip’) all flesh. In lke manner, the Babylonian cap- 
tivity was another event, that was representative of that time 
when “ the wicked shall wail, because of the day of the Lorn 
of Hosts.” “ Enter into the rock,” says Isaiah, ‘and hide thee 
in the dust (FF WMD 35%) from the presence of the terror of 
Jehovah, and from the glory of his Majesty,” &c. &c. And it 
is impossible to read his grandly poetical imagery in ch, ΧΧΙν. 
ν. 19, 20. without admitting him to have been most perfectly, 
acquainted witb the subject. Nor can any one read Jeremiah’s 
fine description of the earth’s figurative reduction to the original 
ἹΠῚ ὙΠ in the 4th chapter, 23—25. without assenting, that he 
had in view the first chapter of Genesis. ‘The prophetic works 
afford many arguments, that the two advents* of the Messiah, as 
Saviour of the world, and as Judge of it, Were asserted by their 
writers :—in allusion to thelatterhe is styled P'S 0, the attend- 
ant effects of whose appearance are described by [Isaiah in many 
chapters, (Lx1ti. 4. Lxv, 17.) DITIDI or ὩΣ Ν the more 
ancient name of the valley of ‘Lopheth3 dedicated to the rites 
of Moloch, has been universally, considered typical of the allot- 
ment of the wicked; the Greek Testament, accordingly, calls it 
Velwva TOU πυρός. 

D> stp Ὁ 2 Ὃ ADDN we wd δ᾽ Ὁ (Is. xxx. 14) 
are words, sufficiently demonstrative of our position, even were 
the body of evidence less conclusive. ‘Those determinate words 


1 Ezekiel, in his account of the judgments to be executed on Egypt, 
argues God’s fatal judgments, from the major. inferring the minor; 
“ oporrt! for the day is near, even the day of the Lord is near, 2 cloudy 
day: it shall be ὩΣ) MY.” Armageddon, from the slaughter of Josiah, 
and the valley of Jchostiaphat, have been typically referred, by the pro- 
phets, to this solemn assembly,which is called, "FN “DY qwroy 
Man —bpry tay ov and PINT ΡΣ, MA Ὡγ"-----ἄς. Ke. 

> See Isatah Lx1, 2. where both are expressed in one verse. 

$3 From ayn, because the cries of the victims were drowned by this 
instrument, 
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of Daniel! v11, 9, 10. et seqq., although highly figurative, can- 
not be misapprehended, any more than those of Joel; and from 
the allusions of the latter to the ceremonies of the law, we have 
every reason to infer, that he conceived future punishments pre- 
figured in the writings of Moses. Well say the Rabbin, 


Pa ὉΠ O17) OTT PNW TN ΓΝ ODN TIN 


We read, indeed, in the Gemara (Tit. Sanhedrin) that the Sad- 
ducees asked Rabbi Gamaliel, from whence he drew his proofs, 
that God would raise the dead? to which he replied, from the 
Law, from the Prophets, and from the Chetubim. Wherever 
the word N73 occurs, the Jews believe future misery intended, 
which, partially, takes place MMT p>yya, but plenarily, 
team Dow 


“Non Da NIN an odya nD 


Much to the same purpose is the paraphrase of Maimonides 
on Isaiah LxIv, 4.7 


Nan Dayna Sax mwor n> xox ἸΝΏΔΠΣ xd od opener 59 
nbn oON AN py 


DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. 


Blagdon Rectory. 


1 The expression of Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv, 29. includes this belief :—-— 
Manasseh Ben Israel aeatiocs it to mean av unien with God, never to 
be dissulved, in the life to come. 


2 Buxtorf quotes from the Thalmud a beautiful fable respecting the 
book of judgment, ~ 
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DE ARISTOPHANIS FRAGMENTIS. 


VIRO 
VIRTUTE INGENIO ERUDITIONE MAXIME CONSPICUO 


CHRISTIANO GODOFREDO SCHUETZIO 


HISTORIZ LITTERARIZ ET ELOQUENTIZ PROFESSORI 
PUBLICO ORDINARIO SEMINARII REGII PHILO- 
LOGIC! DIRECTORI ACADEMIZ SCIENTIARUM 

BAVARICH SODALI ORDINARIO. 


---“. ee .ὖ4-Φ-.Ψ-.- 


Nemo Te, Vir eruditissime, scit melius, quam levyem adhuc 
his lepidissimi pocte ἀποσπασματίοις, in quibus nonnulla elegan- 
tissima sunt, cognifu digna vel unam vel alteram ob causam 
pleraque, Critic operam havarint. Collectio Brunckiana multis 
modis laborat. la qua primum multe repetite leguntur cor- 
ruptelz, quz facili negotio vel e variis lectionibus eorum scrip- 
torum, unde fragmenta excerpta sunt, vel leni et statim obvia 
conjectura tolli poterant, Alia paulo quidem sunt emendatu 
difficiliora, sed neutiquam tamen desperata putari debebant. 
Deinde magnam apud Brunckium deprehendimus confusionem. 
Fragmenta aliquot bis diversis locis commemorata, alia inter 
Incerta relata, que ex qua fabula depromta sint definiri potest, 
quzdam etiam illata, que ad superstites fabulas pertinent, pauca 
denique inserta, que plane non sunt Aristophanis. Horum 
partem jam notavit Porsonus in Adversariis. Maxime autem 
collectio ista est manca, quam vel ex his, que in schedis meis 
non data opera sed per occasionem collecta habeo, facile centu- 
ria amplius fragmentorum augere possim, Neque tamen hec 
omnia Bruncki negligentie tribuenda sunt, sed de multis libro- 
run aliquot ope jam rectlus judicamus, qui post Bruncku fata 
in lucem protracti sunt. 

Hc ne temere a me jactata putentur, siagulorum veritatem 
explicatius, ut in libello, cujus tam exigul suit limites, exemplis 
aliquot ostendemus. Primo loco ponemus pravas aliquot apud 
Brunckium lectiones. In Fragmento Babyloniorum XLV. 


ναῦ; ὅταν ἐκ πιτύλων ῥοβιάζει σώφρονι κόσμῳ 
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solecismum, qui est in hac Suidz lectione, tollere Brunckius 
debe | Recte Photius ῥοθιάξη sub v. ῥόθιον. Similt vitio la- 
borat rag. ΓΝ. olosiconis: 


ἀλλ᾽ avucoy οὐ μέλλειν ἐχρῆν" εἰς ἀγοράσω 
ὡπαξάπανθ᾽, ὁπόσα χελεύεις, ὦ γύναι. 
Hee Toupii correctio est. Suidas ὅσα χελεύεις. Sed πες Tou- 
= verum vidit, nec Porsonus, qui in Adverss. p. 279. conjicit 
: ἰδ. χελεύεις. Genuinam lectionem lrabent Lexica Segueriana 
erl p. 531, 25. ὅσ᾽ ἂν χελεύης.---ἰη Cocali Fragmento VII. 
certe postrema pars: 
κἄπειτα πῶς 
φῶδα- τοσαύτας εἶχε τὸν χειμώναυλον 
facile a barbara illa voce χειμκώναυλον liberari poterat. Namque 
haud sane C£dipo opus est ad videndum, Anistophanem scrip- 
sisse: 
χάπειτα πῶς 
Galas τοσαύτας εἶχε τὸν χειμῶν᾽ ὅλον. 
Vid. Hemsterh. ad Plut. v. 535 coll. Suida v. φῶξον et Lex. 
See. p. 70, 7. Corruptela inde nata, quod plene scriptum 
esset χειμῶνα dAcy.—Fragmentum e Thesmoph. alteris XLV. sic 
proponit Brunckius: 
Διὰ τοῦτο τοῦτος, Οὐ δύγαμαι σκεύη φέρειν 
χαὶ 
τὸν ὦμον ὀλίβομαι 
Qui diligentius Aristophanis Scholiastam, a quo hoc fragmentum 
affertur, inspexerit, non dubitabit, poete verba esse hee: 
ὡς διά γε τοῦτο τοῦπος οὗ δύναμαι φέρειν 
σκεύη τοσαῦτα, χαὶ τὸν ὦμον θλίβομαι. 
Nam plane sic Scholiastes, preterquam quod habet σχεύη φέρειν 
pro φέρειν cxedy.—Primum ex Heroibus Fragmentum ita emen- 
datum scilicet exhibet Brunckius: 
οὐχ ἠγόρφυον; οὗτος ἔστ᾽ οὐκ ᾿Αργόλας, 
pa τὸν ΑΓ, οὐδ᾽ Ἕλλην, ὅσον ἐμοὶ φαίνεται. 
Propius ad Stephani Byz. lectiones accedens alterum versum 
numeris elegantioribus lege sic: 
μὰ Ai, οὐδέ γ᾽ “Ἕλλην, ὅσον ἐμοί γε φαίνεται. 
Ex iisdem Heroibus Fragm. 1{1., ad quod etiam Suidas ν. Πυ- 
θαγόρας p. 235. Kust. i ent sic restituendum puto: 
μηδὲ γεύεσδ, ἅττ᾽ ay ἐντὸς τῆς τραπέζης κατατέση. 
᾿Εντὸς mutandum non erat. Nam quod Casaubonus ad Diog. 
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Laert. annotat, Suidam legere ἐκτὸς, id certe eo, quem nos com- 
amemoravimus, loco secus est, ubi vel Ed. Mediol. babet ἐντός. 
Intelliges hoc ἐντὸς, si mensarum forme apud Veteres mem#neris. 
—Aliud trochaici tetrametri exemplum ex hac deperdita poete 
fabula agnoscere mihi videor in Fragmento XI. quod vide ne sic 
scribendum sit: 
μῆτε ποδάνιπτρον θύραξ᾽ ἐκχεῖτε μηδὲ λούτριον. 

Brunckius ex Polluce μήτ᾽ ἀπόνιπτρον et ἐκχεῖται. Sed ad hoc 
ipsum Fragmentum spectare mihi videtur idem Pollux X. 78. τὸ 
σκεῦος, ᾧ τοὺς πόδας ἀπονιπτόμεθα, καλεῖται ποδανιπτήρ᾽ τὸ δὲ am’ αὐτοῦ 
ὕδωρ νίπτρον, ἢ λούτριον, ἢ ποδάνιπτρον, ὡς ἐν Πρωσιν᾽ Ἀριστοφάνης λέγει. 
Quz ut ad diversum ab illo Fragmentum pertinentia Brunckius 
seorsum posuit. Voce ποδάνιπτρον utitur Noster etiam Fragm. Inc. 
LXXXVIL—Prorsus negligentem se gessit Brunckius ad 
Fragm. Dramatum [X., ubi ipsam poéte eclogam, quam Pollux 
loco a Brunckio laudato addit, apponere oblitus est. 

Sed hec fere leviora sunt. Videamus jam de aliquot Frag- 
mentis, que paulo difficiliorem vel explicationem vel emenda- 
tionem habent. Ac memorabile quidem Fragmentum ex Aris- 
tophanis daitaAsiow extat apud Galenum in proeemio libri, qui 
Inscribitur τῶν “Ἱπποκράτους γλωσσῶν ἐξήγησις, quod Fragmentum 
apud Brunckium numero secundum est. Fuit ea fabula omnium, 
quas scripsit Aristophanes, prima. ‘Titulum fabule recte ab 
Eruditis monitum est significare convivas, epulones, εὐωχήτας, ut 
explicat Etym. Magnum. Chorum enim agebant convivantes in 
templo Herculis, ut discere licet ex Bruncki Addendis p. 166. 
De fabule personis hoc tantum scimus, fuisse in bis senem 
quendam cum duobus fills, altero bene, altero male morato. 
Galenus 1. 1. in eo est, ut probet, vocem γλῶττα nonnunquam 
denotare vocabulum obsoletum, ὄνομα τῆς συνηθείας ἐκπεπτωκός. 
Quod ut demonstret, affert illum ex Aristophane locum. Ibi - 
enim, Galenus narrat, senem illum fillo male morato quasdam. 
ex Homero proposuisse questiones, ac primum quidem dixisse: 
πρὸς ταῦτά σοι, λέξων Ὅμηρε. γλωτταστικὰ καλοῦσι κόρυκα, deinde : 
τί καλοῦσιν ἀμένηνα κάρηνα. Sic enim hee leguntur in Edit. Al- 
dina. In Basil. expressum est ὅμῃρε γλώττῃ τίνι καλοῦσι, a qua 
non differt fere Stephan.—Cod. Mosq. ὅμηρε γλώττά τι καὶ κα- 
λοῦσι κόρυβα. MS. D. item γλώττά τί et κόρυιβα Horum pars 
facile ὁ Poiluce emendari potuit, qui Libr. II, s. 109. locum sic 
profert πρὸς ταῦτα λέξον ὁμήξου γλῶττα τί καλεῖται κόρυμβος. De 
metro recte judicat Aug. Meinekius in Curis Critt. p. 11., ana- 
pzstos tetrametros esse, sed emendationi ejus, 


πρὸς ταῦτα σὺ λέξον ὁμηρείῃ γλώττῃ τί καλοῦσι κόρυμβα; 
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non ab omni parte assentior. Nam primum quidem hoc modo 
male Galenus demonstraret, quod demonstraturus est, vocem 
γλῶττα significare vocabulum obsoletum. Quippe ‘Oxunpeiy 
γλώττῃ sonaret Homerica lingua. Deinde Aristophanes certe 
scripsisset ‘Ouypziw γλώττῃ. Porro Pollux et major pars Galeni 
librorum @ agnoscunt in voce γλῶττα, Hine Aldinam pressius 
sequens emendandum arbitror: ' 


πρὸς ταῦτα σὺ λέξον ‘Oungelous γλώττας, τί καλοῦσι κόρυμβα; 
Simili orationis forma Noster Nub. 96. λέξω τοίνυν τὴν ἀρχαίαν 
παιδείαν, ὡς διέκειτο. Coruptio vocis’ Ομηρείους hanc, opinor, habuit 


causam, quod in codice exaratum esset Ὅμηρ per compendium. 
Conf. Bast. ad Greg. Corinth. p. 835. Indidem explicari po- 
test accentus omissio in plerisque Galeni libris. Accusativum 
γλώττας, ad nostrum fortasse locum respiciens, explicat Antiatti- 
cista in Bekkeri Anecdotis [. p. 87. τὰς τῶν ποιητῶν ἢ ἅστινας 
ἄλλας ἐξηγούμεθα.----ἰὰ altera questione, que finem tetrametri 
exhibet, scribendum: 


τί καλουσ᾽ ἀμένηνα κάρηνα; 
Pergit jam exponere Galenus, quemadinodum patri responderit 
male moratus ille filius. Atque ita quidem, teste Galeno, re- 
spondit, ut similes vicissim quastiones proponeret, non ex Ho- 
mero quidem illas, sed e Solonis” Agous petitas, quas solvere fra- 
trem suum jubet, quem ei haud dubie tanquam exemplar ad imi- 
tandum pater proposuerat. Videtur enim hic male moratus 
filius earum rerum, que ad causas forenses et lites spectarent, 
curlosior fuisse quam Hlomeri. Ita igitur ille: 
_ ὃ μὲν οὖν σὸς, ἐμὸς δὲ οὗτος ἀδελφὸς φρασάτω τί καλοῦσιν ἰδοῦσί τε. 
Hc, in quibus nulla est librorum diversitas, nisi quod unus 
male habet ἐμοὶ pro ἐμὸς, et quod alter accentus in fine vocis 
ἰδοῦσί apud Ald. deest, hac, inquam, nemo dum fuit, qui intelli- 
geret aut emendare conaretur. Brunckius quidem: “ /egendum, 
Inquit: ἀντιπροβάλλει τῶν ἐν τοῖς Σόλωνος ἄξοσι γλωττῶν εἰς δίκας δια- 
φερούσας τινὰς ὠδί πως" 

ὁ μὲν οὖν σὸς υἱὸς, ἐμὸς δ᾽ ἀδελφὸς οὑτοσὶ 
φρασάτω, τί καλοῦσιν--- 

guid pro ἰδοῦσί τε reponi debeat, in mentem non vemt.” Hee 
Brunckius, qui Galeni quidem verba, nisi quod τινὰς sine causa 
addidit, bene restituit, sed de Aristophaneis mirum quantum a 
vero aberravit. Primo enim aspectu apparet, metrum non di- 
versum esse ab illo, quod pregressa senis questio habuerat. 
Deinde illa ὁ μὲν ody σὸς neutiquam erant tentanda. Facile enim 
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υἱὸς intelligitur. Sic Noster Avibus v. 212. τὸν ἐμὸν καὶ σὸν πο- 
λύδακρυν Ἴτυν. Eur. Alcest. v. 628. Barn. 

ὦ τόνδ᾽ ἐμὸν σώσασ᾽, ἀναστήσασα δὲ 

ἡμᾶς πιτνοῦντος" 
a qua lectione Matthia recedere non debebat. Ac non sine 
acerbitate quadam et invidia in fratrem iste nequam nudo hoc ὅ 
σὸς utitur. Dudum vidisti, Vir eruditissime, maximam diffical- 
tatem inesse in postremis vocabulis ἰδοῦσί τε, in quibus, ut nexus 
docet, vox obsoleta latet e Solonis ἄξοσι. Jam si metrum re- 
spicis, versus est justo longior, Atque haud dubie tres ultima 
litterze pertinent ad sequentem Galeni orationem, qui pergit 
ἐφέξης προβάλλει. Scribe assumtis istis litteris: εἶτ᾽ ἐφέξης προ- 
βάλλει, ut paulo post Galenus: εἶτ᾽ αὖθις ἐκείνου φάντος. Reliquum 
habemus ἰδοῦς, syllaba jam ad metrum deficiente. Facile mihi 
consenties, poétam dedisse: 

ὁ μὲν οὖν σὸς, ἐμὸς δ᾽ οὗτος ἀδελφὸς, φρασάτω, τί καλοῦσιν ἰδυίους 
Hesychius enim ἰδύους, μάρτυρας, συνίστορας, et paulo ante ἰδυίοι 
(sic enim cum Albertio legendum) μάρτυρες, ἢ οἱ τὰς φοινικὰς δίκας 
κρίνοντες" οἱ δὲ συνίστορες. Ac ne dubites, Solonem hac voce 
usum esse, ex Alberti ad hunc locum annotatione bec adscri- 
bam:  Eustath, Il. Σ΄. p. 1158, 20., testatur, Pausaniz Lexi- 
con exhibere εἰδύοι, et ἰδύους, μάρτυρας, συνίστορας (pro quo ἰδυίους 
scripsit p. 1154, 35). Tum addit: ὅτι δὲ ἰδύους καὶ “Δράκων 
καὶ Σόλων τοὺς μάρτυρας φησὶν, Αἴλιος Διονύσιος ἱστορεῖ. Phot. 
Lex. Ms. ἰδύους, τοὺς μάρτυρας" οὕτως Σόλων. Cyrill. Lex. Ms. 
ἰδυίοι. σημαίνει μάρτυρας παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις. ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ συνίστορας. 
Malim itaque et h. 1. idvios.” Cur cum Albertio scripserim 
ἰδυίους non ivavs causa aperta est. Eadem enim vocis etymolo- 
gia est, que Homerice vocis in formula ἰδυίῃσι πραπίδεσσιν. 

Hance primam filii quastionem apud Galenum sequitur al- 
tera: 


/ >? 4 A > rs 
Th WOT OTs TO εὖ TOLEIY, 


cujus explicationem vel correctionem meo acumine majorem 


Tue sagacitati, Vir eximie, commendo.—Que preterea ex hac 
Aristophanis fabula Galenus in sequentibus affert, eorum partem 
Brunckius et Porsonus in Brunckiani Aristophanis censura, 


quam Pluto Hemsterhusiano Scheferus adjecit, p. 578. recte- 


emendarum. Adjunctis meis emendationibus totum colloquium 
apponam. Integros enim esse video versus omues, eosque con- 
tinuos. 
TIO Ss 
ad 
ἅλις, σορέλλη καὶ μύρον καὶ ταινίαι. 
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' ΠΡΕΣΒΥΤΗΣ. 
ἰδοὺ σορέλλη. τοῦτο παρὰ Αυσιστρᾶτον. 
TIOX. 
ἢ μὴν ἴσως σὺ καταπλαγήσει τῷ χρόνῳ" 
ΠΡΕΣΒΥΤΗΣ. 
τὸ καταπλαγήσει τοῦτο παρὰ τῶν ῥητόρων. 
ΤΙΟΣ. 
ἀποβήσεταί σοι ταῦτω mol τὰ ῥήματα; 
ΠΡΈῈΣΒΥΤΗΣ. 
map Ἀλκιβιάδου τοῦτο τἀποβήσεται. 


ΥὯΟΟΣ. 
τί δ᾽ ὑποτεκμαίρει, καὶ κακῶς ἄνδρας λέγεις 
καλοκαγαθίαν ἀσκοῦντας: 
ΠΡΕΣΒΥΤΗΣ. 
οἴμ᾽, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, 

τίς τοῦτο τῶν ξυνηγόρων γηρύεται : 
Priores versus tangit Photius p. 390. σορέλλη, σκῶμμα εἰς τοὺς 
γέροντας παρὰ τὴν σόρον᾽' οὕτως ᾿Αριστοφάνης᾽ et alll, quorum 
mentio fit ab Hesychii interpretibus ν. σορέλλη. Male Brunck- 
ius dativum posuit copay, loco non intellecto. Vocativus est 
σορέλλη;, itemque μύρον et ταινία!, quibus nominibus homo nequam 
patrem appellat. Erat enim harum omnium rerum usus in se- 
pultura. Ipsum enim senem σορέλλην dici patet ex Eustath, I]. 
¥. p. 1289, 15. ubi inter alia hec leguntur: δηλοῖ δὲ ἡ Σόρος καὶ 
αὐτὴ κατ᾽ αὐτὴν γέροντα, σχωπτικῶς. Plane sic in Lysistr. 372. ὦ 
τύμβε, εἴ eadem allusione Eccl. 1032. καὶ ταινίωσαι. Septimo 
versu λέγεις pro λέγοις habent Codd. D. et Mosq. et statim post 
καλοκαγαθίαν Stephanus, κακῶς autem pro κακοὺς e conjectura scrip~ 
si propterea, quod non mags quidem istos viros dixerat, sed contu- 
meliosam tantum eorum mentionem fecerat. Κακῶς τινὰ λέγειν 
locutio est Nostro admodum familiaris, ut Thesmoph. 85.182. 
539. 963. Acharn. 503. 

Accedamus ad aliud Fragmentum ex Aristophanis Twyyy- 
σταῖς, servatum illud ab Athenzo p. 96, c., cujus fragmenti 
partes et alibi tum apud ipsum Atheneum tum apud alios com- 
memorantur, quos Brunckius laudat p. 267. Multum hoe 
Fragmentum vexavit Eruditos, atque in his Erfurdtium, qui de 
eo disputat in Horreo Regiomontano P. III. p. 446. . Verba 
sunt hominis gulosi. Schweighzuserus Brunckium fere secutus 
sic edidit: ἅλις ἀφύης por παρατέταμαι γὰρ τὰ λιπαρὰ κάπτων. 
ἀλλὰ φέρετ᾽ ἀπόβασιν, ἡπάτιον, ἢ καπριδίου νέου κόλλοπά τινα εἰ δὲ 
μὴν πλεῦρον ἢ γλῶτταν ἢ σπλῆνα ἢ νῆστιν ἢ δέλφακος ὀπωρινῆς ἠτριαίαν 
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φέρετε δεῦρο μετὰ κολλάβων χλιαρῶν. De metro, quod Brunckius 
restituere non ést ausus, recte Erfurdtius: “ tres primi versus 
parapeonici sunt, reliqui peonici.” Peonicos enim et Creticos 
eosdem putavit. Sed duobus tamen locis metrum laborat, pri- 
mum in voce ἀπόβασιν, que quid hic agat, non apparet, tum I 
vocibus σπλῆνα ἢ, qui hiatus tolerari nequit. Quam vocis ἀπόβα- 
σις explicationem Schweighzuserus profert, qui activa notione 
de cibo accipit, qui descendere faceret et e primis viis expelleret 
pinguedinem, eam hariolando magis quam certa ratione sese 
proposuisse auctor ipse admonuit. Nec meliora sunt, que 
Delecampius, Casaubonus et Villebrunius excogitaverunt, 
ἀπόφυσιν, ἀποφυάᾶδα, ἀπόβρασιν conjicientes. Que non minus 
metro adversantur quam ἡπατίου, ut legendum nononullis visum 
est. Equidem locum sic restituere mihi videor: 
ἅλις ἀφύης μοι" 
παρατέταμοι γὰρ 
τὰ λιπαρὰ κάπτων. 
ἀλλὰ Φέρετ᾽ ὀπτὰ, βάτιν, 
ἡπάτιον ἢ καπριδίου γέου κόλλοπά τιν᾽" 
εἰ δὲ μὴ πλεῦρον 3 ἢ γλῶτταν 3 ἢ σπλῆνας ἢ ἢ 
νῆστιν ἢ δέλφακος ὁ ὁπωρινῆς ἠτριαί- 
ἂν φέρετε δεῦρο μετὰ κολλάβων χλιαρῶν. 
Vides, jam et metrum bene decurrere et sensum reddi aptissi- 
mum. Dicit homuncio, se satis habere apuarum, et nausez 
jam molestiam se suscepisse pinguium esu. At, pergit, afferte 
tosta, batin, hepar, etc. Greci videlicet distinguebant cocta ab 
assis eodem fere modo, quemadmodum nos, quod cum aliunde 
patet, tum luculentissime ex ipso Atheneo p. 376, ἃ. πῶς----ὁ 
χοῖρος---ἐξ ἡμισείας μέν ἐστιν ὀπτὸς, ἑφθὸς δὲ κατὰ θατερά. Jam 
apuas apud Veteres non inassatas, sed oleo coctas esse, multi 
docuerunt. Vid. Schweigh. ad ipsum nostrum locum. Ac 
fervidum quidem oleum, sale et papayere adsperso infusum iis 
esse, discimus e Suida v. ἀφύα. At, inquit, unde tu scis, βάτιν 
et que deinceps commemorantur, cupedia assata non cocta esse? 
Id quidem tantum non de singulis demonstrari potest. Sed ne 
longus sim, conferri tantum “jubco fragmentum secundum e 
Ahesmophariazusie alsa, ubi ita duo colloquuntur: 
A. 4 νῆστις ὀπτᾶτ᾽, ἢ γαλεὸς ἢ τευθίδες: 
Β. μὰ τὸν A?, οὐ δῆτ᾽. Α. οὐδὲ βάτις; Β. οὐ φήμ᾽ ἐγώ. 
B. οὐ χόριον, οὐδὲ πύος, is ἧπαρ κάπρου, 
οὐδὲ σχχαδόνες, οὐδ᾽ ἠτριαῖον δέλφακος; etc. 
(in quo loco minus recte Porsonus Adv. p. 09. οὐχὶ Baris;) 
Hic et piscis lle βάτις et alia nonuulla cupedia, quorum nostro 
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loco fit mentio, in iis numerantur, que assari solita sint. Quod 
autem ad mutationem attinet, quam fecimus, vocis ἀπόβασιν. in 
ὀπτὰ βάτιν, eam satis esse lenem apparet. .Nam prima recta 
lineola litter  propius ad o adducta facile dedit «, quemadmo- 
dum α et os sepissime permutata esse constat,.. Ex hac autem 
corruptela nate sunt relique. 

Altera difficultas sita est in voce σπλῆνα ἢ» que propter hiatum 
ferri non posse diximus. Erfurdtius verba γλῶτταν ἢ σπλῆγα 
plane omisit. Non fecisset, si Athenzum propius. inspexisset, 
qui eam ipsam ob causam hoc fragmentum attulit, quo demon- 
straret, etiam dinguam in delicis fuisse. [118 enim ille: γλώσσης 
δὲ μέμνηται ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν. Ταγηνισταῖς διὰ τούτων᾽ ἅλις ἀφύης, etc. 
Atque diserte Photius: νῆστιν, ἢ (Hesychii interpres καὶ ν. νῆστις) 
σπλῆνα ἢ γλῶτταν, ᾿Αριστοφάνης. Jam vero quum Athenei libri 
habeant non σπλῆνα sed σπληνὸς, Photius autem Aristophani 
tribuat σπλῆνα, ex utroque conjuncto fecimus σπλῆνας. Nam 
quum hoc intestinum satis sit minutum, helluo iste non conten- 
tus uno liene, plures sibi simul afferri jubet. Nemo mihi obji- 
ciet, plurali numero vocem istam significare morbum, quem 
Angli spleen vocant. Neque enim demonstrari potest, hunc 
esse unum et constantem pluralis numeri significatum. Quin 
diversa tradit Hesych. v. σπλῆνες, quem vide, 

Huic fragmento subjungamus aliud ex isdem Ταγηνισταῖς, 
quod Scholiastes Aristophanis servavit ad Ran, y. 295. multo 
illud corruptius, sed, si semel rectam emendandi viam ingressus 
sis, ad corrigendum facilius. Leguntur apud Scholiastam hee: 
ἔνιοι δὲ τὴν αὐτὴν τῇ ᾿Εκάτῃ τὴν" Εμπουσάν φασιν εἶναι, ὡς ᾿Αριστοφά- 
wns Ταγηνισταΐϊς" 

Xbovias Ἑκάτης πείρα σοφῶν ἐξελιξομένη. 
Pauca hic mutanda sunt, sed litteree melius ordinande. Scribe: 
Xbovia σ᾽ Ἑκάτη σπείρας ὀφέων ἐλελιζομένη. 
Verbum, quod aut pracesserat aut sequebatur, Scholiastes omi- 
sit. Ad sensum fuisse videtur énvoco. Hesychius et Phavori- 
nus ἐλελιζομένη, σειομένη. Fidem his emendationibus faciat 
Fragmentum Sophocleam e ‘Pifordusis apud Schol. Apollon 
Rhod. ILE. 1213. in quo ‘Exary per coelum et terram ferri per- 
hibetur 


στεφανωσαμένη 
δρυσὶ καὶ πλεκτοῖς 
ὠμῶν σπείρῃσι δρακόντων. 
Conf. Valkenar. qui de hoc Fragmento disputat in Diatrib. p. 
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169. et _Interpp. ad Orphei Argon. v. 980. 544. cum Suida vw. 
‘Exarny. 

Castigabo jam pauca, que in Brunckii collectione vel minus 
accurate vel parum vere tradita sunt. Fragmentum Inc. X CII. 
πυροὺς πεινῶσι μετρείτω pertinet ad Aves ν. 580. Et de Fragm. 
X. e Type vide ne Pollucem memoria fefellerit. Verba enim 
πτωχικοῦ βακτηρίου exstant in Acharn. v. 448,—Fragmentum 
Inc. X. pertinet ad Amphiaraum. Vid. Lex. Seguer. p. 82, 
15.—Fr. Inc. X LI. referendum est ad Gerytadis Fragm. X ΧΙ, 
ut observatum jam est a Porsono in Censura p. 280, quod ideo 
commemoravi, ut monerem, unice veram esse lectionem Pollu- 
Cis λεπτοὺς ἅλας.  Athenzus enim λευκοὺς ἅλας, que perpetua 
vocum confusio est.—Fragm. Inc. CXIX. est e Sxjvas κατα- 
λαμβανούσαις, quemadmodum docet Scholium Ms. Platonis alla- 
tum a Kiddio in libro, qui inscribitur Tracts and Miscellaneous 
Criticisms of the late Rich. Porson. London, MDCCCXYV. p. 
268. Quod scholium, aureum vocatum a Kiddio, adscribam 
hic sic, ut legitur in Cod. Vratislaviensi, in quo nonnulla emen- 
datius scripta sunt, quam in Anglico Codice: ᾿Αριστοφανῆς κωμῳ- 
δόποιος φαλάκρος ἦν, we αὐτος φησιν εἰρηνῃ" ἐκωμωῳδειτο δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ σκωπ- 


τειν μὲν εὐριπιδην, μιμεισθαι δ᾽ αὐτον. Κρατινος" τις δὲ συ; κομψος" 


τις ἔροιτο θεατης. ὑπολεπτολογος γνωμιδιωκτῆς εὐριπιδαριστοφανιζων" 
καὶ autos δ᾽ ἐξομολογειται oxyvas καταλαμβανουσαις" χρώμαι yao 
αὐτου, φησι, του στοματος τῷ στρογγύλῳ, τοὺς νους δ᾽ ἀγοραιους ἧττον 
ἦ κεινος ποιω. ᾿Αριστωνυμος δ᾽ ἐν ἥλιῳ ῥίγουντι καὶ σαννυριων ἐν γε- 
λωτι τετραδι φασιν αὐτὸν γενεσθαι" bio τὸν Βιον κατετρεψεν ἑἕπεροις 
πονῶν" οἱ yap τετραδι γεννώμενοι πονουντες ἀλλοις καρπουσθαι παρε- 
χουσιν, ὡς και φιλοχόρος ἐν Τῇ πρώτῃ περι ἥμερων ἱστορει. τρεις δ᾽ 
ἐσχεν vious’ Φιλιππον τον τοις εὐβουλου δραμασιν ἀγωνισαμενον, καὶ 
ἀραροτα ἰδιοις τε καὶ του πάτρος δραμασιν διηγωνισμενον καὶ τρίτον, 
ὃν ἀπολλοδωρος μεν νικοστρᾶτον καλει, οἱ δὲ περι δικαιαρχον Φιλεται- 
pov. κατεκληρωσε δὲ και THY αἴγειναν, ὡς θεογενῆς ἐν τῷ περι, αἰγεινης" 
κωμῴῳδειται ὃε OTs καὶ τὸ τῆς εἰρήνης κολοσσικον ἔξηρεν ἀγαλμα. Εὐ- 
πολις αὐτολυκῳ, πλατων νικαις.---Εταστη. Inc. CX XII. 
αἰσχρὸν vex γυναικὶ πρεσβύτης ἀνήρ. 

Stobeus Tit. 69. Floril. p. 393. tanquam ex Euripidis Phoenice 
sic affert, ut pro αἰσχρὸν habeat πικρόν. Nisi Clemens Alex. 
memoria erravit, Aristophanes Euripidis verbis usus esse censen- 


dus est.—Fragm. Inc. CXL. pertinet ad dairaacic, teste Photio 
v. dai. Fragmentum Inc. LX XXII. a Fragm. LX X XIX. 


non diversum esse cum per se sit perspicuum, tum rem omni. 


dubitatione eximit Lex, Seg. p. 431, 26. ubi μὰς legimus: ἀπό- 
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ONT QM? ἀπόμακτρα σκυτάλων ἀπεσκοτημένα δ᾽ ἐσκιοτροφημένα. Pro 
postremis lege καὶ ἐσκιατροφημένα. Explicauonem enim hec con- 
tinent vocisamecxornucve:. Naniquene vocem ἐσκιατροφημένα altera 
exquisitiorem esse censeamus, monemur Stobwo Schowi: p. 37., 
ubi Musonius quidam in prosa oratione hoc vocabulo utitur, 
Ex Aristophanis fabularum numero aliquot jure sustulit 

Schweigheuserus ad Atheneum, ut Philonidem et Pythagoreos; 
mihi non minus suspecte fidei esse videtur Autolycus. Unus, 
qui Autolycum Aristophani tribuit, Erotianus hunc cum Eupo- 
lide videtur confudisse. Nam quo mtuntur Scholiaste testimo- 
nio ad Vesp. v. 1020, id, si recte inspexissent, facile intellexis- 
sent, quomodecunque locum vel legas vel explices, non de Aris- 
tophanis, sed de Eupolidis, cujus nomen proxime precedit, fa- 
bula sermonem esse. Accedit, quod Galenus, qui idem Frag- 
mentum tangit, quod Erotianus affert, ejus auctorem dicit τινὰ 
τῶν Κωμικῶν, que ipsa verba suspicionem movent, eum non 
Aristophanem, qui plerumque ὁ Kwysxos vocatur, sed alium illo 
minus celebrem in animo habuisse. Haud raro, ut constat, 
scriptorum nomina Grammatici confundunt. Sic frequenter 
apud Suidam Aristophanis nomen fragmentis additum, que 
aliorum sunt, v. c. sub ν, βουλομένῳ, ἐμβεβλημένῳ, ἐμβολάδας, 
ἐπιστροφῆς. Nec facile inducar, ut Antatticiste in Lex. Seg. 
credam, qui p. 106, 94, Andromedam Anistophani tribuit, in 
qua λείψας dixerit pro Aimdév.—Tereus Aristophani adscribitur in 
isdem Lex. Seg. p. 383, 16. ubi hac: ἁλμυρίδες: τόπος τις περὶ 
τὰς ἐσχατίας τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς" ᾿Αριστοφάνης Τηρεῖ" 

ἔδει δέ γέ σε βληθεῖσαν εἰς ἑλμυρίδας 

1. τηδὶ μὴ παρέχειν σε πράγματα. 
Proclive quidem est, conjicere Γήρᾳ pro Τηρεῖ, sed mibil decer- 
nam. Fragmentum Comici cujusdam esse certum est. Sed 
Tereos scripsere etiam Anaxandrides, Phileterus, Cantharus. 

In fine duo e Stobxo adjiciam fragmenta a Brunckio preter- 

missa. E Pace secunda Brunckius non uisi unum fragmentum 
attulit. Cui alterum adjecit Porsonus Adverss. p. 280. ‘Ter- 
tium habet Stobeus Floril. p. 215: 

A. τῆς πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποισιν εἰρήνης φίλης 

πιστὴ τροφὸς, ταμία, συνεργὸς, ἐπίτροπος, 
θυγάτηρ. ἀδελφή. πάντα ταῦτ᾽ ἐχρῆτό μοι. 

. σοὶ δ᾽ ὄνομα δή τί ἔστιν; A. ὃ, τι; γεωργία. 
Putaverunt, hee esse e Pace superstite, unde petitum est Frag- 
mentum, quod statim sequitur. Sed im hac fabula ista frustra 
quesieris.. In uno v. 294. similitudinis aliquid habent hac: τὴν 
πᾶσιν εἰρήνην φίλην. Et Aristophanis quidem esse illud fragmen- 
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tum, jo certo affirmaverim. Pertinuit igitur ad Pacem al- 
teram. 

Longius. Fragmentum Aristophani tribuitur in Stobeo Guan 
p. 498. idque, ut opinor, e Codicis A. lectione, quem paulo 
ante Grotius commemorat, et sewpius ad vicinos loces. — In 
Editt. Trincav. et Gesneri auctoris nomen non additum. Nam 
falsum est, quod Blomfieldius ad A&schyl. Pers. p. 167. monet, 
tribui hoc Fragmentum AXschylo, Antecedens quidem, sed non 
hoc. Verum Aristophaneum colorem certe non ita referre mihi 
videtur, quam quod supra ex Pace protulimus. Adscribam ita, 
ut legendum arbitror: 

καὶ μὴν πόθεν Πλούτων ἂν bvopabero, 
εἰ μὴ τὰ βέλτιστ᾽ ἔλαχεν; ἕν. δέ σοι φράσω, 
ὅσῳ τὰ κάτω κρείττω ᾽στὶν, ὧν ὁ Ζεὺς ἔ ἔχει. 
Ὅταν γὰρ ἱστᾷς, τοῦ ταλάντου τὸ ῥέπον 
ὅ κάτω βαδίζει, τὸ δὲ κενὸν πρὸς. τὸν Δία. 
οὐ τἄρ᾽ ἂν οὕτως ἐστεφανωμένοι ποτὲ 
προὐκείμεθ᾽ » 000 ἄνω κάτω κεχρισμένοι, 
εἰ μὴ καταβάντας εὐθέως πίνειν ἔδει. 
διὰ ταῦτα γάρ τοι καὶ καλοῦνται ᾿ μακάριοι" 
10 πᾶς γὰρ λέγει τις" 6 μακαρίτης οἴχεται" 
κατέδαρθεν εὐδαίμων" ὁ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀνιάσεται. 
καὶ θύομεν γ᾽ αὐτοῖσι τοῖς ἐναγίσμασιν, 
ὥσπερ θεοῖσι, καὶ yous γε χεόμενοι 
αἰτούμεθ᾽ αὐτοὺς, δεῦρ᾽ ἀνιέναι τἀγαθά. 
V.4. ἱστᾷς scripsit Grotius. ‘Trincav. et Gesn. ἱστάς. Etiam 
ῥέπον Grotii emendatio est pro ῥέον, vera fortasse, quamquam de- 
sidero vocabulum, quod aptius sequenti κενὸν opponatur. Ges- 
neri πλέον certe in Aristophane ferri non posset. V. 6. Trincav. 
et Gesn. οὐ yup ἄν ποτε οὕτως ἐστεφανωμένοι, ex qua lectione nos- 
tram concinnavimus. Nimis audacter et contra metrum Gro- 
tius: ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποθ᾿ οὕτως ἐστεφανωμένοι. Proximum ver- 
sum ita, ut dedimus, emendavit Grotius. Legebatur: οὐδ ἀν 
κατακεχριμένοι. Κατακεχρισμένοι volebat Gesnerus. Sed veram 
esse Grotil lectionem, pene mihi persuadet locus e Nostri Pace 

.. 1180. τοὺς δ᾽ ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω ἐξαλείφοντες, quamquam ibi me- 
ἩΤΡΗ sensu dicitur. V. 10. Eadem formula utitur Aristo- 
phanes Vesp. 623. Pac. 769. V.11. Vulgoar’. V.12. Post 
θύομεν particulam inseruit Grotius. V. 13. ‘Trincav. et Gesn. 
χέομεν. Ῥ articipium requiritur, ss sequens verbum non 
habeat copulam. Grotius male yedouev. V. 14, Alias quidem 
Aristophanes + in ἀνιέναι producit, ut Ran. 1462. 


μὴ δῆτα σύ γ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἐνθένδ᾽ ἀνίει τἀγαθά. 
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Unde suspiceris raya’. ἀνιέναι. Sic ἀφιέναι in fine ve:-lis Eq. 
674. ἀφίετε Eccl. 745. Sed in Avibus tamen v. 945. trimetri 
jambici initium faciunt verba: ξυνίημ᾽ ¢ τι βούλει, cum quo conf. 
Soph. Electr. ν. 131. ibique Brunckius. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


I. 1. That all created beings, endued with virtue and formed 
for happiness, were originally assailable by various temptations 
as a test of their integrity, was an opinion of the old theologi- 
ans, certainly not improbable nor unscriptural. 

It should seem, that such a scheme of probation pervades 
the universe. 

And we may contemplate the heavenly bodies, with no risk, 
perhaps, of a visionary hypothesis, as so many abodes of Spirits, 
who are passing through their states of trial in their progress to 
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perfection. There must be changes of being, therefore, and 
habitations adapted to these changes. 

Nor is it unlikely, that even the fallen angels, “‘ who kept 
not their principality,”? had at first been stationed in places 
of difficulty and danger, to call forth exertion, to prove their 
strength, and to claim their unremitting vigilance. 

2. Agreeably to this grand system of probationary exis- 
tence, we should suppose, that man, in particular, was placed, 
with such a view, upon this earth: and the Scriptures verify 
the supposition, in almost every page. 

In its earthly body, then, the human Soul is here brought 
forward, to be tried and purified and prepared for a better state. 
And when that trial shall’ be perfected, the union between the 
body and the Soul shall be dissolved. 

If. 1. On the dissolution of that union, the Soul, if it exist 
at all, must exist in a state of separation. ‘That it so existed 
was a subject of almost universal belief. ‘Though all had, 
every where, experience of the death of the body, yet all, every 
where, believed in the immortality of the Soul. 

It was not in Egypt only, the source of science —it was not in 
Greece alone, the seat of polite literature, that this belief prevailed: 
we might trace the same conception of the Soul imperishable, 
incorruptible, from the Druids of Britain to the Brahmins of 
India.» And in none of those countries did it appear a fugi- 
tive or an obscure opiuion. 

The habitation of the Soul was also expressly determined. 
To believe in the Soul’s existence, indeed, and not assign it 
some place of residence, was impossible toa reflecting mind : 
since to exist without relation to place, is one of the perfections 
of God alone; and no created being could be conceived to 
exist without locality, To an invisible world, therefore, the 
eyes of faith and of credulity were alike directed. And in that 
world were different abodes allotted to departed Spirits, whose 
merit was appreciated, or whose happiness was measured, by 
the supposed standard of moral rectitude. 

In the descriptions of that invisible region, there was, doubt- 
less, a display of fancy the most luxuriant: And, respecting the 
nature and proportion of rewards and punishments, there was 
much diversity of opinion. But, in the general notion of such 
a place, mankind seem to have “concurred ; as well as in the 
principle of responsibility and remuneration. 


τ χὴν ἑαυτῶν ἀρχήν. Jude 6. 
* See Strabo lib. xv. Herod. Euterp. Cas. Comm. lib. iv. 
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That the Jews should, almost exclusively, have been left in 
darkness on the subject of the Soul’s immortality, would be 
utterly inconceivable to a plain understanding. Yet such was 
a theory not long since ingeniously fabricated and strenuously 
maintained in the face of rational probability and of historical 
truth. 

The doctrine 1 have stated as diffused among all nations was, 
I doubt not, a primeval doctrine ; traditionally derived from the 

atriarchal ages, and therefore originally communicated from 
Beaver: 

How, therefore, spread abroad as it wa’ through countries 
far and near in every direction,—through countries that had 
almost lost sight of the true Religion,—and still retained as it 
was, amidst all their degeneracy—how it should have been obli- 
terated among God’s peculiar people, is a problem not very 
easy of solution. 

2. In the mean time were formed, amidst the reflections 
and meditations of more enlightened minds, a great variety 
of philosophic systems; from which I shall select two for ob- 
servation ;—the ove, supposing the cessation of the Soul’s indi- 
vidual existence after its separation from the body ;—the other, 
its actual existence not only after its separation, but before its. 
union with the body. 

The cessation of individual existence, as far as it answered 
any moral purpose; was the same or little otherwise than ex- 
tinction. ‘There was one Animating Principle of the universe. 
Hence was the Soul, it seems, derived: and with that Principle 
was it reunited. On the death of the body, it was re-absorbed 
into the Great Spirit, whence it had emanated. 

With others, who held that the Soul, independent of the 
body, was a separate essence, intelligent and active, its pre-ex- 
istence was a favorite doctrine. ‘That human knowledge was 
not the new acquisition of each individual, but the remem- 
brance of what his soul possessed in its former state, Socrates in- 
ferred from the ready admission truth finds in the mind. This 
remembrance implies former existence. If, therefore, the Soul 
existed before, we may reasonably suppose it will exist after 
the present life. 

Ill. My concern, however, is with two descriptions of per- 
sons of the present day, whose opinions approximate to those 
which | have stated; either asserting that the Soul dies or falls into 
insensibility, or maintaining its pre-existence. 
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The former opinion seems almost as hostile to the personality 
of the separate Soul, as that of the first class of philosophers. 

Its extinction or insensibility is as repulsive to our feelings, 
as its absorption in the Great Spirit. 

There is this difference, indeed, between absorption and ex- 
_ tinction, that, with Christians, extinction is but a temporary an- 
nihilation. 

Nor are the death and sleep of the Soul taken as synonymous. 

They who think the soul dies, not to be recalled to life before 
the period of the resurrection, look only to that period for its 
revival ; whilst they who consign it to sleep, have marked an 
intermediate state: where it may repose “ till the trumpet shall 
sound and the Dead shall be raised.” 

As to the notion of pre-existence, we shall soon see, that it 
furnishes avery feeble and fallacious proof of the Soul’s activity ; 
though asserted in opposition to the theory of the insensibility 
or sleep of the Soul. And its support from revelation seems 
but slight or dubious. 


PART THE SECOND. 


[. 1. That, though Man be a compound being, consisting of 
two parts—a Body and a Soul,—these constituent parts were 
not created with such a reciprocal dependance on each other, 
as necessarily to live and die together,—but that the Soul, sur- 
viving the body, will in a separate state, retain its consciousness ; 
we should infer from its attributes and energies, even as viewed 
through the medium of a gross corporeal organisation. 

in contemplating the Soul and the body, we form a concep- 
tion of two distinct substances, so very different in their nature, 
that we cannot but consider them in contrast. ‘The body is 
matter; the Soul, spirit, Of the properties necessary to the 
existence of matter, are solidity, magnitude, and figure. These 
are palpable to our senses, But spirit is proved to exist, only 
by. those emanations which matter is not capable of producing, 
and which therefore can flow from no other than a spiritual sub- 
stance, 

In looking to our own minds, we are sure that we possess 
consciousness and perception: and there must be some primary 
principle whence they flow. Is this principle, then, material 
or immaterial ? Can consciousness and perception result from 
matter? If so, it follows that matter itself must think. 

[tis very far fiom my intention to enter into metaphysical 
disquisiuion. These few preliminary observations are meant only 
to suggest, that matter and spirit are so essentially different, that, 
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though they subsist in the union of the body and the Soul, yet the 
union of the body and the Soul is not necessary to their existence 
—that, in fact, the Spirit may exist without the material substance, 
and that, therefore, a belief in the Soul’s independence on the 
body and subsequent existence in a separate state, is not only 
more rational than the contrary persuasion, but even philoso- 
phically just. 

2. From these premises, our conclusion is, that “ the Soul 
dies not with the body.” 

And this we take, as our first position, to be proved from 
Scripture. 

Yet the very contrary has been affirmed, on the authority of 
the bible itself; and has been argued from several passages in 
the old Testament—from the 88th psalm, for instance, where 
man is apparently represented as having no prospect beyond 
the grave. ‘ Iam counted with them that go down into the 
pit—whom thou rememberest no more :”—‘ Shall the dead 
arise, and praise thee? Shall thy loving-kindness be declared 
in the grave, or thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall thy 
wonders be known in the dark; and thy righteousness in the 
land of forgetfulness?” The Psalmist (says a commentator on 
this place) speaks as a man not assured of a future state. Who 
will now doubt, whether God shows wonders to the dead ; be- 
lieving as we do, that God will raise the dead to life? Who 
will now doubt, whether God’s loving-kindness shall be declared 
in the grave, when not till we enter the grave, shail we truly 
feel those effects of the divine love, which in this hfe we had 
ouly hoped for — when, not till we moulder into seeming “ destruc- 
tion,” shall we learn God’s “ faithfulness” to those who fear 
him, m his not forsaking us even in the land where “ all things 
are forgotten ?”—That the feeling of desertion had thrown the 
Psalmist into despondence, may, unquestionably, be inferred 
from this passage. But the despondence was momentary. 
From his “ doubtful mind,” the shadows were soon dissipated, 
whilst he had recourse to “ the God of his refage.”’—“ But 
unto thee have I cried, O Lord! and early shali my prayer 
come before thee !” - 

In the 4yth psalm, it is true, man is “ compared unto the 
beasts that perish.”—“ He is like the beasts that perish,”— 
“ His beauty shall consume in the sepulchre.”—“ Yet (said the 
Psalmist) God shall deliver my Soul from the place of Hell”— 
“ Will redeem my Soul from the power of the: grave—for he 
shall receive me!’—In the book of Ecclesiast. also {π|. 18, 
19, 20.] Mau is compared to the beasts. “ 1 said in my heart 
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concerning the estate of the sons of men, that God might ma- 
nifest them, and that they might see, that they themselves are 
beasts. For that which befalleth the sons of men, befalleth 
beasts; even one thing befalleth them. As the one dieth, so 
dieth the other: yea, they have all one breath. So that a man 
hath no pre-eminence over a beast. All go into one place ; all 
are of the dust; and all turn to dust again.” In the next verse, 
however, it is asked: ‘ who knoweth the spirit of man, that 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward 
to the earth ?”’ 

To see this subject in its true light, let us look to the 
Creation of all living creatures; and we shall, there, perceive 
an evident distinction between the human being and the 
brute animal. ‘‘ And God made the beast of the earth after 
his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind. And God said: 
Let us make Man in our own image, after our likeness,— 
So God created man in his ownimage: I[n the image of 
God created He him!” | With peculiar emphasis we 
are repeatedly told, that God “created man after his own 
image.” 

And in what respect did man resemble God? Surely in his 
Soul—not in his body. Yet still, to discriminate more express- 
ly, between the Soul and the body, to prevent all possibility of 
misapprehension, we are instructed that “the Lord God formed 
Man of the dust of the ground; and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life. And man became a living Soul.” “The 
breath oflife,”’—let us observe—might with propriety be trans- 
lated “* the breath of immortality.” 

If we now look to the dissolution of man, we shall see “ the 
dust returning to the earth, as it was, and the Spirit returning 
unto the God who gave it.” 

_ Soclearly are the body and the Soul defined: so strongly are 
they marked in their union and in their separation. 

That the Patriarchs all died without the slightest expression 
of a Hope in Hereafter—that, at the close of life, they had re- 
spect only to the interment of their bedies, with no apparent re- 
gard to the fate of their Souls, and that they seemed to enjoy no 
prospect beyond this earth—beyond a land of temporal promise 
to bring wealth and power to their posterity—such, likewise, 
has been urged with some degree of speciousness. 


' Eccles. xii, 7. 
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I would rest, however, the argument on a single fact; which, 
though it has been little or not at all insisted on, is tome suffi- 
ciently convincing. 

» Their frequent intercourse with Angelic Intelligencies had 
rendered these venerable characters so familiar, | should conceive, 
with the spiritual world, that their probable state after death in 
habitations like the mansions of those very spirits must have been 
often the subject of their contemplations. And doubtless, the 
care taken to inform us, that they not only died and were buried, 
but were “ gathered to their fathers or their people,” seems: to 
point our view beyond their earthly sepulchres. That, in- 
deed, they “ died in faith,” we have the declaration of an Apostle 
to convince us. ‘ By faith Abraham sojourned in the land of 
promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with 
Tsaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise. For 
he looked to a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau 
concerning things tocome. By faith Jacob, when he was dying, 
blessed the sons of Joseph. These all died in faith, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” * And 
that though they died in their bodies, they were alive in their 
souls, we have the assurance of Him, who was greater than the 
greatest Apostle—of him who said that “ God was not the God 
of the dead but of the living.” Such were our Saviour’s words.* 
That they had continued to live, therefore, and were diving souls 
at the time when these words were uttered, is unquestionable. 
The latest of the Patriarchs had then been dead more than seven- 
teen hundred years. Yet was the Almighty still their God. 

The first soul, that after the creation of man was disunited 
from its body, was that of Abel. And, not long after, ““ Enoch 
was not”—‘ for God took Him.” Enoch “had walked with 
God.” And had “had respect unto Abel and his offering.” And 
the Apostle places their characters in the same light when he 
tells us: “4 By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness, that he was. 
righteous, God testifying of his gifts: and by it he being dead 
yet speaketh. By faith Enoch was translated, that he should 
not see death; and was not found, because God had translated 
him: for before his translation he had this testimony, that he: 
pleased God.” 3 Yet Abel, a martyr to his righteousness, was cut 
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off by a violent death—Abel, the favorite of the Most High, was 
murdered by his own brother’s hands! And Enoch—saw not 
death evenin its mildest shape—he saw not death at all!—Can we 
think, then, consistently with our notions of God’s moral justice 
—can we acquiesce in the opinion, that the soul of Abel, no 
sooner conscious than deprived of its consciousness,—no sooner 
happy in its rectitude and in the favor of God in consequence of 
its rectitude, than plunged into the world of shadows—no soon- 
er awake to life, than insensible in death—-can we conceive that 
Abel, a few years “a shining light,” has been almost six thousand 
years extinct in darkness—and at the same time believe, that 
Enoch was translated from earth to Paradise without a change, 
except from the frailness of the flesh to a state of spotless glory? 
Was there any essential difference, we may ask, im the Souls 
of Abel and of Enoch? Were they not alike human souls, possess- 
ing the same nature, the same attributes—the same faculties and 
affections ? 

Was the one created with a perishable principle—with a body 
to crumble into dust and a soul to be dissipated in air—and was 
the other created with an immortal spirit—inhabiting an incor- 
ruptible body? These are questions that are natural ; though to 
attempt an investigation of a subject too mysterious for our ap- 
prehension, would border upon presumptuous curiosity. 

All I would suggest, is, that on a comparative view of those 
two antediluvian spirits, we are repelled from the idea of Abel’s 
soul annihilated or insensible in death, and are almost assured 
of its conscious happiness in some state of being, the habitation 
of departed spirits. 

Similar to Enoch’s translation, was Elijah’s. And the inten- 
tion of the Almighty so to distinguish Elijah, was known to Elisha 
—was known tothe sons of the Prophets both at Bethel, and at 
Jericho, before the event took place. This is remarkable.-—And 
there is something in the manner in which the translation is relat- 
ed, which shows an intimacy, 1 had almost said, with the spirit~ 
ual world. ‘Phe circumstances are stated, like those attending 
an ordinary occurrence, in terms of perfect familiarity —“Know- 
est thou,” said the sons of the prophets to Elisha, “ that the Lord 
will take away thy master to-day ©” And ** Elijah said unto Elisha : 
Ask what 1 shall do for thee, before I be taken away from thee. 
And Elisha said—TI pray thee, let a double portion of thy Spirit 
be upon me. And be said, thou hast asked a hard thing : never- 
theless if thou see me, when | am taken from thee, it shall be so 
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unto thee: Βα 1 not, it shall not beso. And it came to pass, 
as they still went on and talked, that behold, there appeared a 
chartot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder : 
And Ebjah went up by a whirlwind into Heaven.” “ And Elisha 
took up the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, aud smote the 
waters, and said: Where is the Lord God of Elijah? ” ‘And the 
sons ofthe Prophets said: The spirit of Elijah rests on Elisha. 
And they came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the ground 
before him.” ! 

The spirit of Elijah, therefore, rests with Elisha. And can 
we suppose, immortal as Elijah’s was, that the soul of Elisha 
was perishable, and ready to evaporate into nothing, and at best 
récoverable only at the final judgment ? 

Exercising, as we shall see they both exercised, the power, as 
delegated from God, of raising the dead to life, shall we pursue 
the elder prophet, ascending in his track of splendor, that fad- 
eth not away ; and look back to the younger prophet dying and 
buried ”—and not see, as arising from “ the sepulchre,” a living 
soul; a spiritual substance, equally formed for glory and for hap- 
piness? No! —F'rom that sepulchre even the accidental corpse 
that touched the bones of Elisha, “ stood up” and arose to new 
life.? 

What changes the corruptible bodies of Enoch and Elijah had 
undergone, when received into Paradise, —how they were purified 
from the grosser particles of earth, or how they could have put 
ou incorruption, are questions not for us to ask, or rather not for 
us to insist on. 

Nor can we conjecture, in what manner souls divested of bo- 
dies can be rendered visible to mortal eyes. 

Yet Elijah, whom “ the Lord had taken up, so that his body 
could not be found on any mountain, or in any valley; ” 3 and 
Moses who had died on Mount Nebo, and “ whose body was 
buried ina valley over against Beth-peor,” both equally “‘ uppear- 
edto Peter, James, and John, when Jesus was transtfigured, and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light ”—were both observed “talking with Jesus”—and were 
both made known to his Apostles. 

If it is possible to reconcile these transactions—can these cir- 
cumstances in any way consist with the temporary extinction of the 


Soul—withits own non-existence between death and the resurrec- 
tion? 
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When the son of the poor widow of Zarephtha was raised to 
life, Elijah cried unto the Lord :! “O Lord my God! T pray 
thee, let this child’s soul come into him again. And the Lord 
heard the voice of Elijah: And the soul of the child came into 
him again ; and he revived.” 

Of a similar character is the scene at? Shunam. 

Thus, too, is the daughter of Jairus raised by our Saviour: 

“© Maid, arise |—And her Spirit came again!” * 

And thus the widow’s sonis raised.—‘‘ Young man! I say unto 
thee, arise! ”’ 5 

Thus, also, the spirit of Lazarus reanimates his body.® 

And in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter, turning to the dead 
body of Tabitha, said: ‘ Arise!” And he presented her alive 
to her friends.” 

In the same manner, Eutychus is instantly restored to life :° 
“ Trouble not yourselves —His life is in him !”—said St. Paul ; 
with a simplicity truly expressive of Christian sympathy that felt for 
others only—of Apostolic humility arrogating nothing to itself, 
butattributing, in silence the most eloquent, the miracle to God. 

On. the whole, we may observe, in every instance, the soul's 
return to the body recalled, not re-created. 

Had the soul, after annihilation, been created anew, it would, 
I should conceive, have been so expressed or intimated. 

3. In the mean time, the circumstance of a place or habitation 
being assigned to the soul, necessarily implies the soul’s existence. 

The Hebrew writers termed it “ Sheol ;”® signifying “ἃ place 
unknown ”—about which all are curious or inquisitive. And the 
authors of the New Testament borrowed its name from the ear- 
liest Greek writers ; calling it “ "Ady, or the Invisible Abode.” '° 
“ Have the gates of Sheol been opened to thee ?” says Job. 
Hast thou seen the place and state of the dead—the conditions 
of men after death? ‘ Shall he deliver his soul from Sheol?” 
says the Psalmist." 

As we may sometimes not improperly refer to the Apocry- 
phal writings, as illustrating the more legitimate text, [ here 


"1 Kings xvii, 992, 5. 2Kingsiv,11. % Mark v, 41. * Luke viii, 54. 
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9In the Sept. translation, Sheol is rendered Hades in almost every 
instance. And I need not observe, that Hades means the mansion of 
human souls, whether it occur in the Odyssey of Homer or the- Gos- 
pel of St. Luke. 
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quote Esdras, who says, that, at the day of judgment, “ the 
earth shall restore those that are asleep in ber; and so shall 
the dust, those that dwell in silence: And the secret places 
shall deliver those Sou/s that were committed unto them.” ! 

To “ rise from the Dead,” is of frequent occurrence in the 
New Testament. And that it means to arise from the abode 
of departed Spirits, a comparison of the different texts would 
clearly evince. It is remarkable, that Herod the Tetrarch, 
when he heard of the fame of Jesus, said to his ministers: 
“This is John the Baptist: He is risen from the Dead.” 2 

In the Parable of the rich man, the meaning is self- 
evident : 3 “If one went unto them fromthe Dead, said the rich 
man, they will repent.” And Abraham said: “ If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the Dead.” 

The expressions, as applied to our Saviour, “ tll the Son of 
Man be risen from the Dead ”—And “ they wondered what the 
rising from the Dead should mean” thus it behoved Christ 
to rise from the Dead ”—“ they know not the Scripture, that 
he must rise again from the Dead ”—“ after he rose from the 
Dead ”—“ Christ, the first that should rise from the Dead, and 
show light unto the people ”—‘ who shall descend into the 
deep—to bring up Christ from the Dead ?”—“ if Christ rose 
from the Dead, how say some that there is no resurrection ? ”— 
“he is the first born from the Dead ”—“the God of peace 
brought again from the Dead the Lord Jesus” +—these expres- 
sions indisputably mark the intermediate state. 

Where this region of spiritsis situated, we should vainly enquire, 
That it was under the Earth, seems to have been the Jewish 
notion. Yet of Hades, Paradise was considered as one divi- 
sion. 

The Targums or Chaldee Paraphrases, which are the oldest 
books next the Scriptures, often speak of Paradise and Gehenna 
(or Gehinnon) as the two different receptacles of good and bad 
Souls after death. Thus the Targum on Job: “ Have the 
gates of death been opened unto thee ; or hast thou seen the doors 
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of the shadow of Gehenna?—Hast thou perceived the breadth 
of the land of Paradise ?””? : 

With this Targum-glossary, our Saviour’s going down mto 
Hades, and St. Paul’s being caught up into Paradise (which I 
shall hereafter notice) are not quite reconcilable, And it will 
be difficult to conceive, how Dives, looking across the “ great 
gulf,” could, from his own habitation see “ Lazarus afar off in 
Abraham’s bosom”—could, from Gehenna, have a view of 
Paradise. 

But if with two writers? of great erudition, ingenuity and 
piety, we incline to think, that the intermediate abodes of Souls 
may be the Stars—the planets among others, perhaps, those of 
our own planetary system, we render Scripture consistent even 
with modern Philosophy. 

“In my Father’s House are many mansions,” 3 says our 
Saviour—* I go to prepare a place for you.” And, as “ one Star 
differeth from another Star in glory,” these “ mansions ” may 
be the habitations of incorporeal spirits in different states of 
happiness. We have a passage in Heraclitus much resembling 
that of St. John—*“ My soul shall not die or perish, but, im- 
mortal, shall mount into the Heavens! Those ethereal Houses 
shall receive me ! "4 

If Paradise, then, be included in some of the Heavenly orbs ; 
others, though afar off, visible from Paradise, may be allotted to 
unhappy souls: And we even see beyond the grave, if, from 
earth spectators of those orbs, we look to the mansions of spirits— 
if the places whither our souls shall go be objects of sight as 
well as Faith.-—Still, even in this sense, as all shall be dissolved— 
as the stars themselves shall fall from the Heavens—we may 
say, that “ the things which are seen are temporal, and the 
things which are not seen, eternal.” 


II. 1,—If we take it as our next position, that “ the soul 
after death is not in a state of sleep,” we have first to notice 
those, who, literally interpreting these texts, would tell us, that 
** man lieth down and riseth not till the Heavens be no 
more ”’ 5—that Samuel’s question to Saul at Endor, “ why hast 
thou disquieted me to bring me up,” © means disturbance from 
sleep, though it more naturally implies disturbance from happi- 
ness —and that “ he sleeps with his Fathers ” 7—that ‘ Lazarus 


_ Job xxxviii, 17, 18. * Bryant and Nares, 3-2 John xiv, a", 
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sleepeth’’*— that “ many sleep’’*—that “ they sleep in Jesus’ 
—that “4 the Fathers fell asleep’+— and other texts of like 
import, have an equal reference to the soul and to the body. 
_ Assuredly, from juxta-position, these texts explain themselves : 
And “ sleep” has no reference to the soul.—It is but a softer 
term for bodily death. 

2. With respect to the texts im our favor on this topic, there 
are some already adduced, which, obviously proving more than 
that the soul exists, prove also that it is not asleep. 

And, amidst numerous passages, let us direct our attention to 
one only, that, with all who are not fond of embracing absur- 
dities, must set the question for ever at rest. No Christian can 

_ doubt, that our Saviour met “ the penitent thief ” in Paradise. 
Such a meeting our Lord promised. 

And, as we believe the Scriptures, we are sure that such a 
meeting took place. 

But to what purpose was the interview, if the penitent drop- 
ped into sleep ? 

Surely, we are not to assume, that the penitent’s case was 
any way different from that of other separate spirits—that whilst 
others were plunged into the sleep of oblivion, he alone was 
allowed to possess his faculties and affections, his memory, his 
gratitude, in all their liveliness. 

3, But the characters of the places whither souls shall go 
———their very names carry with them the notion of sensibility 
of happiness or misery. 

{n the picturesque description of the 23d Psalm, we may ima- 
gine the Sheol of the Dead—the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
and the Paradise of the Blessed. “ The Lord is my shepherd; 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures—He leadeth me 
beside the still waters” —“ Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 1 will fear no evil. Thy rod and thy staff 
comfort me!” Such steady reliance on God is, indeed, “a 
staff” to human feebleness !—‘* When the soul, to use the words 
of afine writer, is hovering in the last moments of its separa- 
tion, when it is just entering on another state of existence, to 
converse with scenes, objects and companions that are alto- 
gether new what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, but the 
casting of all her cares upon Him who first gave her being, who 
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has conducted her through one stage of it, and will be always 
with her, to guide and comfort her in her progress through Eter- 
nity?” 

τ In? Joel, also, we may fancy a picture of the whole Sheol— 
of its two divisions in contrast 
us, and behind us, a desolate wilderness.” And how beautiful 
are the images which * Ezekiel has selected from garden scene- 
ry, as descriptive of all the felicity that the most exalted of hu- 
man beings could enjoy. 

“The Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches. 
The waters made him great; and the little rivers were sent 
out unto all the trees of the field. ‘The fowls of Heaven made 
their nests in his boughs: And under his shadow did the beasts 
of the field bring forth their young. Thus was he fair in his 
greatness; for his root was by great waters. ‘The cedars of the 
garden of God could not hide him: Nor the fir-trees, nor the 
chesnut-trees were like his branches; nor all the trees of Eden 
that were in the garden of God.” Ina northern climate, we are 
scarcely sensible of the intense pleasure arising from groves and 
fountains : though ina barren and dry country where no water was, 
their verdure and their coolness convey an image to the mind of 
most exquisite enjoyment.—Can such enjoyment consist with 
the insensibility of sleep ?—And is not the existence of passion 
implied in such enjoyment—of gladness of heart /—And, in the 
horrors of privation—discontent aud sorrow ?—And, if subject 
to the emotions of joy and grief, shall we exclude other affections 
from the soul? 

In consulting the Fathers, we find ? Justin Martyr drawing 
a line of evident distinction between the abodes of the pious and 
profane—* Tertullian, rejoicing m the refreshments of the Bles- 
sed; and 5 Clemens, Polycarp and St Chrysostom describing 
the holy place, or pointing to the sacred gates of Paradise. 


III. That “ the soud after death possesses its personality and 
consciousness,” is our next assertion ; as we mount in the scale 
of evidence. 

With those who would ascribe to the separate spirit an awak- 
ened intelligence, the opinion of Socrates (already noticed) has 
found favor: And its re-existent activity in Hades has been 
inferred from its pre-existent energies in the first spiritual world. 

From the facility with which the mind assents to truth, Human 
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knowledge is supposed not to be an acquisition, but a remem- 
brance: And the remembrance implies former existence. 

But to what does this remembrance amount ? does it amount 
to a consciousness of identity? If the impression of former 
images remain on our minds, are we at any ume sensible of 
such an impression? Have we the slightest recollection of a 
former state of being, when such an impression might have 
taken place ? No, surely. If there be any analogy, therefore, 
between a pre-existent and a re-existent soul, we may conclude, 
that, in Hades, we shall have no recollection οὗ the preceding 
states of being. The continuity of the soui’s existence thus 
broken into parts, is destroyed: And we may as well suppose 
so many distinct souls successively produced and perishing. 

Besides, we have no authority from Scripture in support of 
this doctrine ; unless we think, that ‘the breath of immortality” — 
at the creation, was the instantaneous production of every hu- 
man soul—that “ all souls are mine” —refers not to theearth alone 
but to other worlds, the habitations of human spirits—and that 
“the spirit returning unto the God who gave it”* may be 
equivalent to similar expressions in the classic writers. 

Be this as it may—we are very sure that the Socratic remem- 
brance, or revival of former images, is not consciousness. 

And, without the power of recognising ourselves, we are not 
virtually the same persons. With respect to the past, our 
identity will certainly be done away. But the Scriptures ex- 
pressly tell us, that we shall “be called to an account for the 
things done in the body.” And the personality of Abraham 
and of Lazarus is evident from the Parable—and of Moses 
and Elias, from their interview with Christ, on the mountain 
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Fot. 162. vers. 


PAE. 


μνησθεὶς, δ΄ μοι mor sig’, ὅτ εὐνάσθη, beds, 
αἰτοῦ, τί χρήζεις, ev’ πέρα γὰρ οὐ θέμις 
λαβεῖν oe κἀν μὲν τυγχάνης, ε 
θεοῦ πέφυκας" εἰ δὲ μὴ, ψευδὴς ἐγώ" 

- τ - δον ἐφ / 
πῶς οὖν πρόσειμι δῶμα θερμὸν ᾿Ηλίου ; 
κείνω μελήσει σῶμα μὴ βλάπτειν τὸ σόν" 
EbMED 
επει πωτὴρ πέφυκεν ου καλως λέγεις" 


sf 4 #, ΕΣ ~ U ~ 
σάφ ἴσθι, πεύση ὃ αὐτὸ TH χρόνω σαφῶς" 
.) "» ΄' ΄ AY ~ id 
ἀρκεῖ" πέποιθα yap σε μὴ ψευδῆ λέγειν" 


. ἀλλ᾽ Eom ἐς οἴκους" καὶ γὰρ ald ἔξω δόμων 


δμῶαι περῶσιν, αἱ πατρὸς τας γάμους 
σαίρουσι δῶμα και δομων κειμήλια 

καϑ ἡμέραν φοιβῶσι κἀπιχωρίοις 

ὀσμαῖσι θυμιῶσιν εἰσοδους δόμων" 

ὅταν ὃ ὕπνου γεραιὸς ἐκλιπὼν πατὴρ 
πύλας ἀμείψη, καὶ λόγους γάμων πέρι 
λέξη πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ᾿Ηλίου μολὼν δόμους 
τοὺς σοὺς ἐλέγξω, μῆτερ, εἰ σαφεῖς λόγοι" 
= * * * versus vacuus 

« % * * κατὰ γᾶν a manu correct. 
a ab eadem 

versus vacuus 

μέλπει δε δενδρέσι λεπτὰν 

ἀηδὼν ἁρμονίαν, 

ὀρθρευομένα γόοις 

ἤΙτυν ΓΙτυν πολύθρηνον" 

σύριγγας ὃ ουριβατὰι 

κινοῦσιν ποιμνὰς ἐλαται, 

ἔγρονται ὃ εἰς βοτανὰν 
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favbdy πώλων συζυγίαι : 80 
ἤδη ὃ εἰς ἔργα κυναγοὶ 

στείχουσιν θηροφόνοι 

πηγαῖς τ ἐπ ὠκεάνου 

μελιβόας κύκνος ayer 

αχονται ὃ ἀνάγονται ὑπ εἰρεσίας 85 
ἀνέμων τ εὐάεσιν ροθίοις / 

ὄνον FATT SE NS Pn PRP de 


fol. 162. recto. 
σινδων Se προγονον ἐπι μεσον mMeAaces 
τὰ μὲν οὖν ἑτέροισι μέριμνα πέλει 
κοσμεῖν" ὑμεναιω δὲ δεσποσύνων 
aw A \ 5 Ν Ἂ ΟΝ, 
ἐμὲ καὶ τὸ δικαιὸν εαγει καὶ ἔρως 
“T 
e ~ Ν 3, Le Ts" ᾿ 
ὑμνεῖν ὃμωσὶν γὰρ ἀνάσσων 5 
εὐάμεροι POT IOUT AL 
AN 7 
μολπαὶ θράσος αἰου 
σ ἐπιχαρματα" εἰ δὲ τύχα τι τέχοι, 
βαρὺν βαρεῖα φόβον ἔπεμψεν οἴκοις" 
ὁρίζεται δὲ τὸ φάος, γάμων τέλος" 10 
τὸ δὴ ποτ θὐχαῖς ἐγὼ 
λισσομενα προσέβην 
ὑμέναιον, ἀείσαι, 
φίλον φίλων, δεσπόταν 
θεὸς ἐλωκε, χρόνος ἔκρανε ' 1 
λέχος ἐμοῖσιν ἀρχέταις" 
, , Ὁ 2 ΄ 
ἴτω τελεία γάμων ἀοιδά" 
σ: 
ἀλλ ὅδε γὰρ δὴ βασιλεὺς πρὸ δόμων 
χκηρῦξ θ ἱερὸς καὶ παῖς Φαέθων 
δι 
βαίνουσι, τριπλοῦν ζεῦγος" ἔχειν χρὴ 20 
στόμ, ἐν ἡσυχία" 
aia ͵΄ ΄ Ie 
περὶ γὰρ μεγάλων γνώμας δείξει, 
mai) ὑμεναίοις, ὡς φησὶ, θέλων 
ζεῦξαι νύμφης τε λεπάδνοις. 


ὠκεάνου πεδίων οἰκήτορες 25 
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εὐφαμεῖτ, ὦ 3: Ue ΑΡ 
ε 

ἐχτόπιοι τε δόμων ἀπαειρατε 

ὦ τελαῦ! , 

κηρύσσω ὃ ὁσίαν βασιληιον 

αὐὑτω ὃ αὐδὰν 

εὐτεκνίαν τε γάμοις, ὧν ἔξοδος 

ad ἕνεχ ὄψει» 

παιδὸς πατρός τε τῇδ ἐν ἡμέρα Mocs 

κρᾶναι θελόντων" ἀλλὰ Thy ἔστω λεώς 


ΜΕΡΟΨ * * * * ¥* 


: a Ἔ * εἰ γὰρ εὖ λέγω. 


fol. 163. verso 


ΧΟ. 


πυρὸς θερινυς εν vexgois θερηνυαι 
ζωσαηδανιησι ἀτμον eudayy 
ἀπωλόμην" οὐκ οἴσετ ἐς δόμους γέχυν 
ποσις ποσις μολπαισι ον γαμήλιους 
μολπαῖς αὐτει παρθένοις ἥγουμενος 

οἱ θασσεους ὁμολγον ἐξομόρξετε 

εἰπου τις ἐστιν αἵματος χάμαι πεσὼν 
ἐπεμετε αἰαλμωδες κρύψω δέ νιν 
ξεστοῖσι θαλάμοις, ενθ ἐμὼ κει πὸ 
χρυσὸς, μόνη δὲ κλῆθρα ἐγὼ σῷρ 

ὦ καλλιφεγγὲς ἽΠλιε, ὥς pe ἀπώλεσας 
καὶ τόνδε, ᾿Απόλλων ὃ ἐν βροτοῖς ὀρθῶς καλῆ, 
οστις τὰ σιγῶντ ὀνόματ οἷδε δαιμόνων. 
ὑμὴν ὑμὴν 

τὰν Διὸς οὐρανίαν εἰδομιεν 

ταν ἐρώτων ποτνιαν τὰν παρθενο. . 
γαμήλιον ᾿Αφροδίταν 

πότνια, σοὶ ταὃ eyw νυμφιας, 

Κύπρι θεῶν κάλλιστα, 

σὼ τε νεοζυγιστω 

πώλω, τὸν ἐν αἰθέρι κρύπτεις" 

σῶν γάμων γενεῶν 

ἀγὸν μέγαν 

τῆσδε πόλεως, βασιλὴ νυμφεύεται, 
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αστερωτοισι δόμοισι χρυσέων 
ἀρχαῖον φίλον ᾿Αφροδίτα. 

ὦ μακάρων βασιλεὺς μειξζων στολβος 
ὃς θεὰν τηλεύυσεις, 

καὶ μόνος ἀθανάτων 

γαμβρὸς δὲ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν 

θνατὸς ὑμνήσεται. 

χώρει σὺ καὶ τάσδ᾽ εἰς δόμους ἄγων κόρας 
γυναῖκ ἄνωχθι πᾶσι τοῖς κατὰ στομα 
θεοῖς χορευσαι xav κυμωσασθαι μοὶ 
σεμνοῖσιν ὑμεναίοισιν ἐστιας θ ἕδος 
ad yg τι συμῷρων πᾶς αν. ἀρχετ.. 


εὐχάς π ἀν ἘΜΈ wise 


fol. 163. recto. 


OEP. 


MEPO¥ 
OEP. 


MEP. 
OEP. 


XO. 


θεᾶς προσελθιν τέμενος εξ ἐμων δόμων 
δέσποτα 

ὦ πάτερ ἐστρεφα ἐκ δόμων ταχὺν πόδα" 

ov yap συζωσήσεμνα θηραυσμιτα 

χρυσοῦ διαρμων εξαμειβεται muans 

καταινου μέλαιναν we ἐνδόθεν στέγης 

προσθεὶς πρόσωπον, φλόγα μὲν οὐχ ὁρῶ πυρὸς, 

γέμοντα δ᾽ οἶκον μέλανος ἐνδόθεν καπνοῦ" 

ἀλλ 2019 ἐς οἶκον, μὴ τον Ηφαιστος χολὸν 

δεσμοις ἐπεισῴρεις μέλαθρα συμφλέξη πυρὶ 

ἐν τοῖσιν ἡδίστοισι Φαέθοντος γάμοις 

πῶς φής; ὅρα μὴ θυμάτων πυρουμένων 

κατ᾽ οἶκον ἀτμὸν κεῖσε ἀποσταλέντ ions" 

ἅπαντα ταῦτ ἤθρησε' κανπωτους Eyer 

οἶδεν δ᾽ ἐμὴ τάδ᾽, ἢ οὐκ ἐπίσταται, δάμαρ ; 

ϑυηπολοῦτα θεοῖς ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἔχει φρένας" 

ἀλλ᾽ εἶμ᾽. ἐπεί τοι καὶ φιλεῖ τὰ τοιάδε 

ληφθέντα φαυλῶς ἐς μεγαχειμωνα δι 

σὺ δ᾽ ὦ πυρὸς δέσποινα, Δημήτρος κόρη, 

ἽἭφαιστέ τ εἴητ εὐμενεῖς δόμοις ἐμοῖς" 

τάλαιν ἐγὼ τάλαινα, ποῖ πόδα 

πτεροέντα καταστάσω; 

τινα θερ ἢ γᾶς ὑπὸ κεῦθος ἄφαν --- 
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Tov εξαμαυρώσω; 

ἰώ μοί μοι καταφανήσεταν 

βασίλεια τἄλαινα παῖς τ ἔσω 25 
xpugeoy γέκυς" [ 

᾿Ξ ΟΡ 7 ΕΣ Ν 

ὀτότοτοι κεραυνίαι τ ἐκ Διὸς 

πυριβόλοι πλαγαὶ λέχεά 8 “Αλίου" 


ὦ δυστάλαινα τῶν ἀμετρήτων κακῶν, 


os 
4 


ὠκεανδῦ κόρα 

πατρὸς ἴθι προσπεσε 

γόνυ Tar σφαγαις 

σφαγας οἰκτραι ἀρκέσαι σᾶς δείρας. 
ΜΕΡΟΨ ἰώ μοί μοι 
ΧΟ. ἠκούσατ ἀρχῆς δεσπότου στεναγμάτων ; 35 
MEPO¥ ἰὼ τέκνον; 

καλεῖ τὸν οὐ κλύοντα δυστυχῆ γόνον" 


τ ὰ μι . ὀμμάτων ὁρᾶν σαφῆ" 


NOT. 


fol. 162. verso. — 

v. 2. Lege ἕν. Etenim teste Ovidio—Una fuit-—optio. 

v. 3. Lege ἐτήτυμος. Cf. Soph. Trach. 1064. παῖς ἐτήτυμος γεγώς. 
Ita opponuntur ἐτήτυμος et Pevdys. 

v. 6. Clymene hee eloquitur: et mox Phaethon. Recte igitur 
superscribitur, εἴπερ: Dubitat etenim Phaethon. Mox 
lege πέφυκε κοὺκ ἄλλως λέγεις. Exstat formula ἄλλως λέ- 
yew in Eurip. Hec. 302. Or. 708. El. 1095. Alibi quo- 
que permutantur οὐκ ἄλλως in οὐ καλῶς. Vid. Porson. 
Advers. p. 284. ᾿ 

v. 8. Clymenz hee sunt verba et Phaethontis in v. 9. 

v. 11. Lege πατρὸς πρὸς τοὺς γάμους. 
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12, Mibi magnopere displicent illa δῶμα--- δόμων et mox δόμων. 
Pretulerim θεῶν. Cf. Tro. 15. θεῶν ἀνάκτορα : ubi Mss. 
ἀγάλματα. Hine vero Κειμήλια Hesych. ut videtur, hansit. 

v. 20. Mutila est hee Chori πάροδος : qua ver depingitur. Hune 
locum imitatur Horatius iv. 12. 1. Jam veris comites, que 
mare temperant, Impellunt anime lintea Thracia.— Ni- 
dum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, Infelix avis.— Ducunt in 
tenero gramine pinguium Custodes ovium carmina fistula, 

ν. 23. Malim δ᾽ ἐν δενδρέσι. Horat. Queruntur in sylvis aves. 

vy. 25. Cf. Nostri Suppl. 980. γόοισιν ὀρθρευομένα. 

v. 27. Analogiz oppugnat οὐριβάται. Debuit esse vel ὀρειβάται 
vel οὐρεσιβάται. Vid. Porson. Hec. 208. Scripsit Euripides 
οἰοβόται vel ἀγροβάται. 

v. 28. Hic quoque ἐλάται stare nequit. Debuit esse ἐλατῆρες. At 
Euripides scripsit ποιμνὰ δ᾽ ἔπεται. 

v. 30. Hesych. Ξανθόν᾽---χλωρόν. 

v.35. Vice axovror, que vox est nihili, perite admodum ἄκατοι con- 

jecit Dobreus. . 


ν, 


Fol. 162. recto: 

v. 1. Nihil hic videc. Fortasse alii aliquid eruere poterunt ope 
Ovidiana: ‘‘ Nec longus patrios labor est tibi nosse Pe- 
nates ; Unde oritur, terre domus est contermina nostre.” 
Que tamen sunt adumbrata ad imaginem Euripideam. 
Vid. Fragm. i. 

v. 3,4. Sensus et metrum postulant Κοσμεῖν, ὑμέναιον δεσποσύνων 
δ᾽ ἄγει καὶ ------ ἀνάσσω. Etenim bec loquitur Nutrix. 

v. 6. Malim προσιούσᾳ Dorice pro προσιούσῃ, scil. Choro muliebri. 

v. 7. Lege θράσος, ἄγουσ᾽ ἐπὶ χάρμα τ᾽: i.e. ἐπάγουσι θράσος χάρ- 
μα τε. 

. 9. Lege βαρεῖ ay: scil. Chorus. 

- 11. Malim τό δ᾽, ἡ ποτ᾽. Redde ἡ qué vid. 

. 15. Egregie Dobreus ἔδωκε. 

. 16. Exstat apyéras in Heracl. 753. et Electr. 1149. Verum 
ibi scriptura genuina est ἀρχέλας. Sic dicitur ᾿Αγησίλας 
et Mevédas. In Pers. 925. vulgatur ᾿Αγδαβάτᾳ yap πολ- 
Aol φῶτε: --- ἐξέφθινται. Ibi lege omnino ᾿Αγεσίλᾳ. Vid. 
Bentl. ad Callimach. H. in Lavacr. Pall. 130. et Valck. 
ad Herodot. vi. 56. p. 462. et T. Kidd ad Dawes. p. 191. 
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v. 20. Recte superscribitur δίπλοον. Etenim ipse rex fuit et preeco 
idem. L 

v. 25. Cf. Eschyl. ἸΝηρηὶδ. Fr. i. Δελφινοφόρον πέδιον. scil. mare. 

v. 97. Vix probum esse puto ἀπαείρετε. Malim πόδ᾽ ἀείρετε. Si- 
militer in Herc. F, 815. lege φυγῇ Νῦν θὲς πόδ᾽, αἶρε κῶλον, 
ἐκποδὼν, vice Νωθὲς πέδαιρε. Est, fateor, in v. 868. πεδαίς- 
pove’, necnon in Phen. 1034, Verum hoce Ms,, illud e 
conjectura est emendandum. Id alio tempore comprobabo. 

v. 27, 8. Hiatum istum re ὦ redXaoe ferre metrum nequit. Hec ete- 
nim sunt quatuor systemata. Malim βᾶτ᾽ ὦ λαοί. Cf. 34. 
σῖγ᾽ ἔστω λεώς : et Sophocl. Fr. Incert. Lx. Bar’, εἰς ὁδὸν 
δὴ was — λεὼς, Οἱ ---προστρέπεσθε neque distat illa formula 

Axover’ ὦ λεὼς, [ita enim legi debet pro ᾿Ακούετε λεώ =] 

Σουσαρίων λέγει τάδε: ubi λεὼς est monosyllabon: sicut 
in Nostri Erecth, Fr. i. 7. 

v. 29. Lege βασιλῇον ἀ-ὑτῶ δ᾽ αὐδάν. 


Fol. 163. recto. 

v. 1, 2. Hoc distichon est Nuncii orationis pars ultima: cui tribuen- 
dum (utcunque renitente Plutarch. 11. p. 665. C. qui 
diserte hec verba Clymenz tribuit; sed eodem, opi- 
nor, errore quo tribuit Clymene Fr. x. μισῶ δ᾽ εὐάγ- 
καλὸν [lege εὐώγκυλον) τόξον, κρανείαις γυμνάσια δ᾽ οἴ- 
xorro) est Fragm. ix. φίλος δὲ σοὶ "Αλουτος ἐν φαραγξὶ σή- 
πεται νέκυς :—cui subjungere liceat ὁ conjectura Od πᾶν 
τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἄϊστον ἡ ia ποιεῖ : necnon ὁ ruderibus literaruam in 
Ms. eruere Πυρὸς, κεραυνός τ᾽ ἐν νεκροῖς φθορὰν ἀεί: de 
quo tamen versu utcunque dubius, nullus hereo de lec- 
tione probe restituta Zacay, δ ἣν inow ἀτμὸν ἔνθεον. Di- 
citur etenim φθορὰν ἀεὶ Gwoay, ut ἀειξὼν ἕλκος et πένθος 
apud Lex. Bekker. p. 347. et ἄχθος ἀειξὼν in Asch- 
Suppl. 996. ex emendatione Bothei et Elmsleii in Edin- 
burgh Rev. N. 37. p. 75. : neque valde distat in Hel. 993. 
᾿Αθάνατον ἄλγος, neque τὴν ὄργην — ᾿Αθάνατον in Eurip. 
Philoct, Fr.x. neque ἀφθίτους γνώμας in Soph. Μυσοῖς apud 
Hesych.  Dicitur quoque ἀτμὸν ἔνθεον ut in illo, si 
recte arbitror, Tragici versu apud Longin, c. xii. ἔνθα γῆς 
Ῥῆγμ᾽ ἐστ᾽ ἀνάπνευν, φασὶν, ἀτμὸν ἔνθεον (ita enim debui 
corrigere ad Tro, 827.); necnon in illo Sophocleo Aivéas 
—Hdpeor’ én’ ὥμων πατέρ᾽ ἔχων, κεραυνίῳ ᾿Ατμῶ κατάστα- 
ᾧὧόν τε βυσσινὸν φάρος : quod bene conyenit cum Vir- 
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giliano fulminis afflavit ventis. Certe in tali loco probe 
commemoratur κεραυνὸς, teste ipso Euripide in fol. 163. 
recto: κεραννίαι τ᾽ ἐκ Διὸς πυριβόχοι tAayai. Neque male 
restituitur ἡ βία πυρός. Hesych. etenim Bia πυρός" δύνα- 
pus πυρός.  Ecquis nescit Homericum πυρὸς μένος aut 
schyleum icyvs—Aaprados? De Jocutione ἄϊστον τίθε- 
vac vel ποιεῖν, cf. Tro. 1321. ἄϊστον---με θήσει. 

v. 3. Clymene hee eloquitur. — 

vy. 4. et sqq. Ita locum depravatum corrigere volo. 

πᾶς τὶς δ᾽ (ἐπιστολαῖς τάδ᾽, ov γαμηλίοις 
μολπαῖς, ἀὐτῶ, παρθένοις ἡγουμένη) 

ὅν φασι θεοῖς μολυσμὸν, ἐξομόρξετε, 

εἰ κρουνός ἐστιν αἵματος χάμαι πεσὼν, 
σπόγγοις τ᾽ ἀποψᾷν, δμῶες" ἐγκρύψω δέ νιν 
ἕεστοῖσι θαλάμοις, ἐνθ᾽ ἐμοὶ κεῖται πολὺς 
χρυσὸς, μόνη δὲ κλῇθρ᾽ ἐγὼ σφραγίϑομαι. 

Si cui displiceat πᾶς ris — ἐξομόρξετε, is legat ἐξομορξάτω : 
legi quoque poterat δ᾽, ἐν ἐντολαῖς : nam utraque vox est 
proba. Cf Aschyl. Prom. 3. ἐπιστολάς : que mox appel- 
Jantur ἐντολὴ inv. 10. Μοχ θεοῖς μολυσμὸν intelligent ii, 
qui norint veterum religionem, apud quos Diis piaculo 
esse perhibetur sanguis et signa mortis. Adi VV. DD. ad 
Hipp. 1438. θέμις---Οὐδ’ ὄμμα ypaivery θανασίμοισιν ἐκπνο- 
ais. Dein κρουνὸς αἵματος hic dicitur ut αἵματος κρουνὸς in 
Rhes. 790. Hec. 568. 

v. 8. Dixerat Nuncius apud Euripidem in Fr. ix.” AXouros ἐν σηραγξὶ 
σήπεται véxvs—Jure igitur Clymena poterat ministros ju- 
bere Σπόγγοις ἀποψᾷν. Mecum facit neque distat Ari- 
stophanes in ᾿Αναγύρῳ apud Suidam in Παραλοῦμαι: ᾿Αλ- 
a πάντας χρὴ παραλοῦσθαι Kav’ αὖ σπόγγους ἐᾷν. Plura 
exempla tam nominis quam verbi congessit Elmsl. ad Ach. 
463. nempe Vesp. 600. Ran. 482. 487. et Thesm. 247. 
His adde Pherecratis fragmentiim apud Eustath. p. 707, 
36. Rom. Τὸν ἱδρῶτα καὶ τὴν ἄρδαν az’ ἐμοῦ σπόγγισον : ita 
enim, vice ἀρδαλίαν, legit Meineke Cur. Crit. p. 42. ex 
Eustathio p. 1761, 29. quo respexit et Hesych. ”Apéa* 
μολυσμός. At ofdyyos dixisset Atticus. Vid. Pierson. ad 
Meer. p. 360, Mox ἀποψᾷν plane tuetur Aristoph. Eq. 910. 
᾿Απομυξάμενος, ὦ Aip’, ἐμοῦ πρὸς τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀποψῶ : ubi 
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tamen ἀποψῶ est vocis mediz.—Exstat vero in Eurip. 
Iph. T. 311. ᾿Αφρόν 7’ ἀπέψα, voce activa, necnon περιψῆν 
in Equit. 909. Ἰδοῦ: δέχου κέρκον λαγῶ" τὠφθαλμίω περιψῆν. 
Verum ibi legi debet περιψῶ in media: sicut ἀποψᾶσθαι in 
Plut. 817. Eq. 572, Pac. 1231. et Ran. 490. Hesych. 
᾿ὈΟμόργνυ" ἀπέψα. 


Opportune admodum Chorus dicitur Ὠκεανοῦ πεδίων οἴκη- 


ropes; ideoque spongiam, que nascitur ad maris litus, 
nullus erat colligere labor. 


Denique de supplementis vocum κεῖσαι---πολὺς et σφραγίξο- 


μαι, nemo semel monitus dubitabit. Exstat σφραγίξομαι 
in Iph. T. 1372. 


v.11, 12. Ita tandem Ms. locum prebet sanum ; quem Critici sa- 


nare non poterant ope Macrobii i. 17. et Schol. ad Orest. 
584. 


v. 13. Pretulerim Εἴτις. Vid. Porson. ad Equit. 1272. et 1285. 


<< 


‘. 15. Optime Dobreeus ἀείδομεν. 
- 16. Nequeo intelligere zorviav. Malim ἐπακτρίαν adductricem. 


Hesych. Ἔπάκτιος" ὁ Ἑρμῆς ἐν Σικνῶνι. Lege ᾿Επάκτριος. 
Eadem metaphora Κυνετίαν: quod exponit Hesych. 
ἤτοι" Apews κόρην ἣ ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἢ Πειθῶ: ubi lege Κυνηγέτιν" 
ἤτοι "Ἄρεως κόρην. Etenim ’Eraxrpia εἰ Κυνηγέτις esse 
synonyma patet ex Hesychio ᾿Επακτρὶς---καὶ οἱ κυνηγοὶ, 
ἐπακτρεῖς. Dixisset Comicus Προαγωγόν : cf. Ran. 1106. 
vel προμνηστρίαν : cf. Nub. 41. Aliis fortasse hic placebit 
τῶν ἐρώτων παιγνίον᾽ :—collato illo Horatiano, Quam Jocus 
circumvolat et Cupido; necnon Pindarico Fr. Kuzpidos 
μέλημα; item Sapphico Fr. 82. quod ex Aristophane Eccl. 
1016. augere poterat Blomfieldus’Q χρυσοδαίδαλτον ἐμὸν 
μέλημα, Kuzpidos ἔρνος] Μέλιττα Μούσης, Χαρίτων θρέμμα, 
Τρυφῆς πρόσωπον (Metrum est Choriamb. Tetram. Cata- 
lect.) verum melius cum παιγγέον convenit Homericum 
ἄθυρμα. Alicubi me legisse memini ᾿Ερωτοπαιγνίον : sed 
locum non in promtu habeo. 


v.17. Stare quidem potest γαμήλιον. Malim tamen παρθένοις 


/ 
Ta μόστολον. 


v. 18. Lege omnino cot τόδ᾽ ἄγω, νύμφα, στέμμα. Cf. Hipp. Σοὶ 


τόνδε πλεκτὸν στέφανον ------ὦ δέσποινα ------φέρω : quem 
imitatur, si bene memini, Comicus apud Atheneum. 


Stoel ee 
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v, 90. Latet aliquid in veo@vyicrw. Malim νέων δνγίῳ. Alloqui- 
tur Chorus Hymenzum ; qui jure eodem dici poterat Ζύ- 
γιος, quo dicitur, Hesych. teste, Zuyia, ἡ Ἥρα, vel Ζύγιος, 

_ Zevs:—quibus addit Plutarch. Quest. Rom. il. p. 264. B. 
᾿Αφροδίτην Πειθὼ καὶ ᾿Αρτεμίδα, 

vy. 21. Hine intelligas Hesych. ΠΩῶλος" --τοτετοῖον ““᾿Αφροδίτης πώλους 
ἢ τοὺς νέους, ἢ τὰς νέας καὶ παρθένους. Eubulus apud Athen. 
xlil. p. 568. E. πώλους Κυπρίδος. 

v. 24. Lege omnino βασίλις. 

v. 25. Manifesto seripsit Euripides ἀστέρ᾽ ὡς τοῖσδε δόμοισι χρυ- 
σέον. Loquitur Chorus de Phaethonte. De viris cum 
stella comparatis, cf. Apoll. Rh. ii. 140. οὐρανίῳ ἀτάλα»- 
τος ᾿Αστέρι Τυνδαρίδης, οὗπερ κάλλιστοι ἔασιν ᾿Εσπερίην διὰ 
viKta φαεινομένου ἀμαρυγαέ: etiil. 056. -Ὑψόσ᾽ ἀναθρώσκων 
ἅτε Σεῖριος Ὠκεανοῖο : et rursus 1375. Alia est ratio loci 
in Soph. El, 66. ἐχθροῖς ἄστρον ws λάμψειν : ubi Codices 
utinam prebuissent ἐχθροῖς Σείριον λάμψειν. Fons locu- 
tionis est Homer. Il. E. 5. ᾿Αστέρ᾽ ὀπωρίνῳ ἐναλίγκιος : quem 
imitatur Horatius Julium sidus et Carmen Ithyphallicum 
per apud Athen, vi. p. 253. E. φίλοι μὲν ἀστέρες “Ἥλιος δ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνος. 

v. 97. Ms.ni fallor exhibet, βασίλευμ᾽ ἀειξθῶόσ᾽ 7 ὄλβος. Lex. Bek- 
ker. p. 347. Αἰσχύλος Γλαύκῳ' Kai γεύομαί πως τῆς ἀειθώου 
ποᾶς. ᾿ ᾿ 

v. 28. Ms, sine dubio exhibet ὃς θεὰν μνηστεύσεις. 

v. 33. et sqq- Suspicor ita fere Euripidem scripsisse. 

γυναῖκ᾽ ἄνωχθι πᾶσι τοῖς κατ᾽ εὔστομα 
θεοῖς χορεῦσαι καὶ ““ μεμουσῶσθαι γάμον 
“ σέμνοισιν ὑμεναίοισιν, Ἑεστοῖ θ᾽ ἕδος, 
“ ὑφ᾽ ἧς γε σώφρων πᾶσ᾽ ἂν ἄρχοιτ᾽ ἂν [πόλι-]," 
εὐχὰς π[οιεῖσθαι τάσδε, κἀδέρκτως στολὸν] 
θεᾶς προσελθεῖν τέμενος εἰς εὐωνύμου. 
Hic intellige θεοῖς τοῖς κατ᾽ εὔστομα Diis inferis. Cf. CEd. 
C. 126. ἄλσο----κορᾶν, ἃς---παραμειβόμεσθ᾽ ἀδέρκτως---- εὐφή- 
_ pou στόμα φροντίδος ἱέντες. Unde patet supplendi ratio 
vocem ἀδέρκτως. Mox Euripideum μεμουσῶσθαι ridet 
Aristophanes in Lys. 1127. μεμούσωμαι καλῶς. Dein ei- 
εστοὶ et ἑστία permutantur in Aschyl. Suppl. 377. ut mo- 
nui in Class, Journ. N. 5. p. 187: legendo βῶλον εὐεστοῖ 
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χθονός. Ibi citantur 5. c. Th. 171. ἐν evearot φίλῃ et Agam. 
656. χαίρουσαν εὐεστοῖ πόλιν. Addit Blomfieldus Hero- 
dot. i. 85. ἐν τῇ ὦν παρελθούσῃ εὐεστοῖ. Ipse addo et 
Hesych. Kaxecrotv' κακὴν κατάστασιν ἢ ἀπραγίαν. Ex- 
stat οἵ ᾿Απεστὼ apud Herodot. ix. 85. et in Callimach. apud 
Suid. in V. necnon ᾿Αειεστὼ apud Antiphontem teste 
Harpocratione in V. Fuit Eveor&, sicut Μορμὼ, aliaque 
generis ejusdem, pro demone quodam habita. De hac re 
poteram notam scribere longissimam, colligendo omnia 
fere illa demonum nomina: sed ea sunt neque temporis 
hujus neque loci.—De vocibus a me insertis dubitari po- 
test, de sententia minime. Vice εὖ epwr δομων, quo- 
motlo legerat Bekker, Ms. exhibet, teste Dobrei amico, 
es evwvupov. Vero proxime. Sensus postulat eis εὐωνύμου. 
Furie appellantur εὐώνυμοι : et Furiarum regina, quam hic 
intelligi patet e v. infr. 18. δέσποινα Δήμητρος κόρη, ap- 
pellari potest εὐώνυμος θεά. 


Fol. 163. recto. 

ν. 9, Dobreus éorpog’. Ipse malim ἔστρεψ᾽. 

v. 3. Manifesto legendum Οὗ γάρ ov σώξεις σεμνὰ θησαυρίσματα. 
Hesych. Θησαυρός" eis ἀγαλμάτων καὶ χρημάτων ἢ ἱερῶν 
ἀπόθεσιν οἶκος. Eadem sunt κειμήλια in Fol, 162. verso. 

v. 4, 5. Sic lego: 

χρυσοῦ, δι’ cippay ἐξαμείβομαι, μόλις 


τς ἀκταιψόμενος 
ΜΕΡ. ἀλλ᾽ ἅννσον" 

OEP, ἔκτοσθεν στέγης. 
* ΕΣ * * = 

Illud ἀκταινόμενος plane tuetur A’schylus in loco simillimo. 

Etenim in Eumen. 36. Pythias, que jam e scena egressa 

erat, iterum extemplo redit, Furiarum visu adeo perterre- 

facta, uti ipsa dicit, ‘Os μήτε σωκεῖν μήτε μ᾽ ἀκταίνειν βάσιν: 

quem locum respexit Phrynich. in Lex. Bekker. p. 28. 

sive apud Ruhnken. ad Tim. p. 20. Αἰσχύλος “ οὐκέτ᾽ ἀκ- 

ταίνω᾽" φησὶ----οἷον οὐκέτ᾽ ὀρθῶν δύναμαι ἐμαυτόν, Ad simi- 

lem fere locum referri debet gl. Hesychii ᾿Ακταίνουσα" τρε- 

μοῦσα ἢ ἀσφαλῶς κρατοῦσα : ubitamen lege ἀτρεμοῦσα.---81- 

militer apud Euripidem Servus in scenam μόλις dkrawo- 


| 
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μενος, pre a redit. Ibi μόλις reposul; quia πύλης 
in singulari est res plane singularis, ut monuit Porson ad 
Orest. 1081. Mox illud ἀλλ᾽ ἄνυσον se tueri potest ex Ari- 
stoph. Plut. 413. Μὴ νῦν διάτριβ᾽" d\Nedvve πράττων ἐν 
τάχει [sic enim lego vice ἕν γέ τι]. Etenim dictis μόλις 
αἀκταινόμενος, Servus orationem. sistit, se colligendi causa : 
at orationem pergi vult, more impatiens, ut solet esse, rex. 
Denique defectum asterismis signavi. 

v. 9. Nihili verbum est ἐπεισῴφρεις. Scriptores probati semper usur- 
pant εἰσφρήσας. Igitur frustra in Vesp. 162. ἔκφρεε voluit 
Brunck. in Supplemento; frustra quoque ἐξέφρουν Mus- 
gravius in Cycl. 231.: Neque plus tribuerim Photiano Οὐκ 
ἐκφρῶσι" οὐκ ἐξαφῶσι' Σοφοκλῆς : neque conjecture Por- 
soni. dubitantis ἐξεφροῦμεν ἂν in Vesp. 125. Que loca 
omnia, preter Sophocleum, sunt alio modo facillime emen- 
danda. Quod ad hune locum attinet, manifesto corrupte- 

Ξ lis scatet. Suspicor Ms. exhibere μὴ d¢ Ἡφαίστου χόλον 
Δασπλῆτ᾽ Ἔριννὺς μέλαθρα συμφλέξῃ πυρί. Vocem Δασπλῆς- 
τις esse aliquoties depravatam monuit Ruhnken. Epist. 
Crit. p. 155. Eadem restitui debet Eumen. 190. οὗ χρησ- 
τηρίοις “Ey τοῖσδε πλησίοισι τρίβεσθαι μύσος. Ubi, annis 
prope undeviginti exactis, emendavi Ἐν τοῖσδε δεῖ δασπλῆτι 
τρίβεσθαι μύσος, memor Homerici δασπλῆτις Ἐριννύς : quo 
respexit Hesych. Δασπλῆτις' μεγάλων κακῶν ἀναπιμπλα- 
μένη, πολλοῖς πλησιάξουσα" οἱ δὲ ἀπλήστως τιμωρητικὴ καὶ 
χαλεπή" ἐπὶ τῆς Ἔριννύοςς. Hac occasione corrigi debet 
et Plutarch. 11. p, 988. A. Καὶ πλησίον ὄφιν τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι 
περὶ τοῦ χρηστηρίου μονομαχοῦσαν ἐν Δελφοῖς γενέσθαι λέ- 
γουσι: scribendo καὶ δασπλῆτιν ὄφιν ------ περιγενέσθαι λέ- 
γουσι. Etenim περιγίγνεσθαι est superare. Amice mea 
conjectura é¢ Ηφαίστον χολὸν Δασπλῆτ᾽ Ἐριννὺς convenit 
cum Σὺ δ᾽, ὦ πυρὸς δέσποινα, Δημήτρος κύρη, “Ηφαιστέ τ᾽ 
εἴητ᾽ εὐμενεῖς δόμοις ἐμοῖς. 

v. 13. Suspicor in Msto. esse scriptum ἤθρησα' καπνὸς ἔτ᾽ ὄσσ᾽ ἔχει. 

v. 16. Hxe Merops eloquitur. 

v.17. Scripsit Euripides, opinor, ΓΈ ΤῊ pain pe és μέγαν 


χειμῶν᾽ ἐλᾷν. Antiatticista.” EAgy ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐλαύνειν" Kav- 
θαρος Μηδείᾳ. 
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v. 29. Sententiam supplere possum legendo re μ᾽ αἰθέρος ἢ yas 
ὑπὸ κεῦθος ἄφαντον οὐχ dpavpwow. 

v. 26. Malim κρύφ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ov. 

V. 32, 3. Lege ris σφαγὰς σφαγὰς οἰκτράς: 

v. 37. Hec loquitur Chorus. 

Codice Claromontano inter Paris. N. 2245. unde hee de- 
scripta sunt, primus, quod sciam, usus est Wetsten. ad Pref. 
in N. T. Vol. 11. p.6. ibique nonnulla excerpta dedit, frag- 
mentum Sophocli tribuens; quod nuuc Euripidis esse con- 
stat e Macrobio diserte illud distichon citante Ὦ χρυσο- 
φεγγὲς "HX, &c. ubi conamina Porsoni verba depravata 
emendantis Tragicus ipse tandem repertus irrita et rata 
facit. Post Wetstenium Codicem illum oculis subjecit 
suis Henricus Hasius; specimenque ere incudi jussit in 
Gailii Philolog. non’ satis accurate; uti fama est. — 
Magno literarum damno Codex ille pervetustus non nisi 
folia duo habet rescripta charactere, quem vocant, capi- 
tali. Hine evenit ut A, A, A: AI, N: ΤΙ T, Π: O, C: 
E, ©. vix inter se dignosci queant. 

E fragmentis hisce, aliisque olim vulgatis, liquido patet, que 
fuerit fabule ceconomia. Nempe in scenam intrabat Phae- 
thon conviciis commotus, (quod et CEdipus apud Sopho- 
clem se fecisse testatur Polybi ad*mensam,) qui sibi, ut- 
pote Solis filio non germano, ingerebantur; matremque, 
ad nuptias peragendas nato obviam opportune factam, 
sciscitatur de natalibus falso, neene, dictis. Documenta 
quibus Phaethon se filium Solis esse cognoscere possit, 
mater exponit. Unius etenim voti optionem’ Clymenz, 
aut filio ejus, promiserat Apollo, (sicut tres optiones The- 
seo Neptutius) ut de patre deo nullus esset filio dubitandi 
locus. Quo audito Phaethon Meropi, frustra dehortanti, 
consilium aperuit, quod secum constituerat, in alias terras 
migrandi, quo melius convicia zqualium effugere possit. 
Artibus fere iisdem Creonta patrem Meneceus in Phenis- 
sis, mortem sibi pro patria meditatus, sopitum reddit. 
—E scena egressus Phaethon illico se ad Pheebum contu- 
lit. Currus Solis rogat, votique compos, temeritati poenas 
dat, ictus fulmine, preecepsque in terram combustus ruit. 
Nati casum Clymene per nuncium intelligit: exanimes- 
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que artus post ruinam repertos in loco quodam secreto 
condit, ubi, Merope nesciente Clymenz filium esse Phae- 
thonta Apollini genitum, mater luctus suos renovare pote- 
rat. Verum is locus, casu quodam insperato detegitur ; et 
Clymene violati hymenzi jamjam peenas datura erat, nis 
Apollo, e machina Deus, rem onnem patefecisset. Ex ejus 
ore, ni fallor, venit illa itineris descriptio apud Clement. 
Alex. et Longinum, ita legenda [Fragm. vi.] 

[ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ εἶπον], μὴ θιγῇς [τῶν] ἡνιῶν 

[wo] παῖς, ἄπειρος ὧν [σὺ], μὴ δὲ τὸν δίφρον 

ἀναβῇς, ἐλαύνειν [ἅρμα] μὴ μαθὼν [ἔτι]. 

Hee dicta, que ridebat Eupolis apud Harpocrat. et Pho- 
tium V. Kardoracis* Οὐκ ἐσωφρόνησας, ὦ πρέσβυτα, τὴν 
κατάστασιν Τήνδε λαμβάνων ἄφνω, πρὶν καὶ μαθεῖν τὴν 
ἱππικὴν, excipiebat narratio de Phaethonte voto perstante, 
necnon de patris monitis, que descripsit Ovidius, iis si- 
milia [Fr. vii. xiii. xiv. viii.] 

ἔλα δὲ, μὴ δὲ Λιβυκὸν αἰθέρ᾽ ἐμβαλών" 
κρᾶσιν γὰρ ὑγρὰν οὖκ ἔχων [ἐκεῖ πόλος, | 
κυκλοῦ diy’ ἂν στήσειε τὴν ἀψῖδ᾽ ὅσῳ 
θερμή δ᾽ ἄμικτος φλὸξ, ὑπερτέλλουσα γῆς, 
καίει τά γ᾽ ἐγγὺς, τὰ δὲ πρόσω γ᾽ εὔκρατ᾽ ἔχει, 
iets ἐφ᾽ ἑπτὰ Πλειάδων ἔχ᾽ εὖ δρόμον. 
τοσαῦτ᾽ ἀκούσας εἶτ᾽ ἔμαρψεν ἡνίας" 
κρούσας δὲ πλευρὰ πτεροφύρων ὀχημάτων, 
μεθῆκεν" ai δ᾽ ἔπταντ᾽ ἐς αἰθέρος πτύχας" 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὄπισθ᾽ ἐς νῶτα Σειρίου βεβὼς 
πτήσσοντα παῖδ᾽ ἐνουθέξουν᾽ ““ ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἔλα, 
“ἐ τῇδ᾽ εὖ στρέφ᾽ ἅρμα" τῆδε------" 

De vocibus ad sententiam explendam interposifis, quid ver- 
bis opus est? Hz etenim sunt mere hariolationes. De 
mutatis vero, alia est questio. In primis erui κυκλοῦ δίχ᾽ 
ἂν ornoee τὴν avis’ ὅσω ex aida σὴν κάτω διήσει: que 

‘nemo intelligere potuit. . Mea lectio reddi potest Anglice, 
Shall make the felly of the wheel to stand apart disjointed, 
Mox reddé ὅσῳ eatenus: subaudiéy. Vid. Porson. Advers. 
p. 294. de formula ἐν ὅσῳ. Dein vice ἄνακτος dedi ἄμικτος. 
Egregie ἄμικτον restituit Eurip, Melanipp. Fr. 13. Heathius 
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MAE. 
MEP. 
DAE. 


ante Porson. ad Toup. p. 460. Deinde καέει τὰ πόρρω τὰ δ᾽ 
ἐγγὺς εὔκρατ᾽ ἔχει Vitruvius ix. 4. Verum hoc Nature le- 
gibus plane oppugnat. Certe Sol καίει τά γ᾽ ἔγγυς τὰ δὲ 
πρόσω γ᾽ εὔκρατ᾽ ἔχει. Mox vulgatur ἵει---ἔχων. Reposui 
ἔχ᾽ εὖ. Istud εὖ in tali loco est solenne. Cf. Hom. Il. Y. 
309. Οἶσθα yap εὖ περὶ τέρμα ἑλίσσεμεν et 466. Ed σχε- 
θεεῖν περὶ τέρμα. Denique vulgata πατὴρ δ᾽ ὄπισθε νῶτα 
Σειρίον βεβὼς Ἵππευε VV. DD. mire torsit. Manifesto πα- 
tHe est citantis Longini verbum ; qui scripsit et ἐνουθέτει, 
non vero"Izzeve: hoc enime librarii oscitantia proficisci- 
tur vice πτήσσοντα : quod legerat Ovidius—Phaethon— 
Palluit, et subito genua intremuere timore, Suntque ocu- 
lis tenebre per tantum lumen oborte. Inter Fragmenta 
olim vulgata, ad colloquium inter Meropa et Phae- 
thonta pertinet Fr. V. ubi Juvenis, ut opinor, dixerat 
Λόγον δ᾽ ὀνειδιστῆρα δεῖνον ἦν βαλεῖν. 


(cf. Here. F. 218. Adyous ὀνειδιστῆρας ἐνδατούμενοΞ) cui re- 


spondit pater, ita enim lego, 
δεινόν γε" τοῦς πλουτοῦσι δ᾽ ἔμφυτον τόδε. 
σκαϊοισί γ᾽ εἶναι" τί δὲ, πάτερ, τοῦδ᾽ αἴτιον ; 
κάρτ᾽ ὄλβος αὐτοὺς ὧν τυφλὸς συνηρεφεῖ. 
τυφλὰς ἔχουσι γοῦν φρένας τὰ τῆς τύχης. 


Thi ἔχουσι est dativus. Subaudi ἔστι. Ad diverbium idem 


refer Fr. ii. ex ore Phaethontis, 
ὡς πανταχοῦ ye πατρὶς ἣ βόσκουσα γῆ. 
necnon ΕἾ. xii.— Ψυκτήρια Δένδρη φίλαισί μ᾽ ὠλέναισι δέξεται. 


Inter argumenta, quibus de consilio Phaethonta deflectere 


conatus est Merops, suspicor inesse aliquid ad res politi- 
cas et nuptiales pertinens. Fortasse juvenem esse regni 
participem voluit rex; 6 cujus ore venit Fr. iv. Naty roe 
HE ἄγκυρ᾽ οὐδαμῶς σώξειν φιλεῖ, Ὥς τρεῖς ἀφέντι προστάτης 
θ᾽ ἁπλοῦς πόλει Σφαλερὸς, ὑπὼν δὲ κἄλλος οὐ κακὸν πόλει: 
ubi tamen legi debet ἄγκυρ᾽ οὐκ ἴσως non eque——T@ τρεῖς 
— At ex Fr. xv. colligi potest quid de nuptiis senserit 
Phaethon, quo judice Ἐλεύθερος & ὦν, δοῦλός ἐστι τοῦ λέ- 
χους, Ππεπραμένον τὸ σῶμα τῆς φέρνης ἔχων. 


Ad orationem vel Apollinis vel Meropis referri debet Fr. iii. 


P ~ “ ~ ~ 
Ἐν τοῖσι μωροῖς τοῦτον ἐγκρίνω βροτῶν, Ὅστις πατὴρ ὧν παισὶ 


‘ 


CPA Ee. So 
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μὴ φρονοῦσιν εὖ, Kai λιπαροῦσι παραδίδωσ᾽ ἐξουσίαν. Ita 
enim Jege vice Ἢ καὶ πολιταῖς. Euripideum est verbum 
Azrapety. Id patet ex Aristoph. Ach. 450. viv δὴ γένου 
Γλίσχρος" προσαιτῶν λιπαρῶ σ᾽, Evperidn. Aliis fortasse 
placebit Eix’, ἐν λιταῖσι--- ΤΥ αηὶ εἴκω prebent Indices 
Tragicorum. 


MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 
No. x.—[ Continued from No. XLII. p. 280.] 


1. Ἐν the romance of Antar (Vol. 1v. p. 169.) the speed of 
Kureem, on his camel, is illustrated by a simile after the fashion 
of the ancient poets: “To any one that saw him he appeared 
like an arrow in its most rapid flight, or like a star sped with 
calamities.” 

2. To the parallel passages adduced by Blomfield in his Glos- 
sary on /Esch. Agam, 233. (πρέπουσα θ᾽, ὡς ἐν γραφαῖς, x. τ. A.) 
add the description in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, of a ship in 
a dead calm : 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
And the comparison of Constance in Marmion to “a form of 
wax :”—we refer the reader to the poet’s eloquent description. 

5. In the instance of alliteration quoted above, read “ prius- 
quam consules,” &e. 

4. Polyb. 1. cap. 81. Τῆς δὲ διαθέσεως ἀρχηγὸν μὲν καὶ μεγίστην 
μερίδα νομιστέον, ἔθη μοχθηρὰ καὶ x. τ. λ.---σύνεργα δὲ καὶ πλείω, 
μέγιστα δὲ τῶν συνεργῶν, τὰς ἀεὶ τῶν προεστώτων ὕβρεις καὶ πλεονε- 
ξίας. (Schweigh.) Why not τὰς τῶν ἀεὶ προεστώτων ὃ 

5. Metrical lines :— 

Herod. VII. 206. ᾿Ολυμπιὰς τόυτοισι τοῖσι πρήγμασι ---- 
[socr. de Pac. ἡμᾶς ἐρωτήσειεν, εἰ δεξαίμεθ᾽ ἄν--- 
Diod. Sic. XV. 48. πάθη τοιαῦτα περὶ πόλεις ᾿Ελληνίδας--- 
Polyb. IL. 35. τὸ μὴ τὸ πλεῖον, ἀλλὰ συλλήβδην ἅπαν--- 
38. ἀληθινῆς σύστημα καὶ προαίρεσιν --- 
48. ἔτει, στρατηγὸς αἱρεθεὶς τὸ δεύτερον--- 
ILI. 33. ὁπότερον αὐτοῖς φαίνεται, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκβαλεῖν.--- 
44. εὐξάμενος, διαφῆκε, παραγγείλας θεραπεύειν --- 


ἐς νων... μουν, 
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Polyb. ILE. 53. πολλοὺς μὲν ἵππους τῶν ἀπεπτοημιένων---- 
G1. δυνάμεις ἑκάτερος, προθέμενος τὰ πρέποντα τοῖς 
παροῦσι καιροῖς. ᾿Αννίβας μὲν οὖν διὰ---- 
74. διαφθαρῆναι, πλὴν ἑνός" πολλοὺς δὲ κοὺ---- 
81. ἐναντίων ἡγεμόνος, οὐ διεσφάλη--- 
111. καιρὸν θεωρῶν, ὅτι καλεῖ τὰ πράγμιαται---. 

Liv, LV. Coutaminari sanguinem suum Patres— 

6. Matthiz (p. 402. Obs. Vol. II. Blomf.) observes on the pleo- 
nasm ὁ θάτερος (Plat. Tim. p. 316, &c.) “ On account of the inti- 
mate union of the article with its noun by crasis, it seems to have 
been seldom considered that there was an article in the composi- 
ition.” ‘This remark may be illustrated by the parallel English ex- 

ression “ the tother,” in use among the vulgar ; which however 
we partly suspect of being an archaism.—We know not whether 
it is worth while to notice what appears to be a trifling oversight 
of Mr. Blomfield, in. his preface. He quotes the following 
passage from the Scholiast on Dionysius Vhrax: Αἴπου. οὖν τῆς 
γραμματικῆς ἡ ἀσάφεια, καὶ γὰρ οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἐντυγχάνοντες ποιήμασι; 
καὶ πέζοις συγγράμμασι, τὴν ἀρχαίαν. καὶ ἀπεξεσμένην φωνὴν. οὐκ᾿ 
ἀποσώζοντες, ἐπεζήτησαν τέχνην τὴν σαφηνίσαι ταύτην δυναμένην : 
when he translates the word ἐντυγχάνοντες π. x. π. σ. “ meeting 
with poems and ptose compositions.” Is not, however, évtuy- 
χάνειν, in this conjunction, used by the later writers in the sense 
of ““ to read?” 

7. Οἷς. Acad. Quest. 12. 44.—“Cum Zenone—Arcesilas 5101 
omue certamen instituit, non pertinacia, aut studio vincendi, , ut 
mihi quidem videtur, sed earum rerum obscuritate, quae ad con- 
fessionem ignorantiz adduxerant Socratem, et veluti amantes So- 
cratem, (et jam ante S. Davis,) Democritum, Anaxagoram, Em- 
pedoclem, omnes pene veteres: qui nihil cognosci, mhil percipi, 
nihil sciri posse: angustos sensus, imbecillos animos, brevia curri- 
cula vite, et, ut Democritus, veritatem in profundo esse demer- 
sam : opinionibus et institutis omnia tener: nihil veritati relin- 
qui: deinceps omnia tenebris circumfusa esse dixerunt.” Our 
modern sceptical poet, in one of those sentimental excursus with 
which his Fourth Canto is interspersed, has made the latter part 
of this celebrated passage “ discourse most sweet music :” 

What from this barren being do we reap? 

Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 
And all things weigh’d m custom’s falsest scale : 
Opinion au omnipotence,—whose veil 

Mantles the earth with darkness,—until right 
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And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much light. 
Childe Harold, Canto iv. St. xciii. 


8. Matthie, in his account of the defective verb xafwor χάζω 
(Gr. Gr. p. 343, sqq. Blomf.), has omitted to mention the old 
form καίνυμι, “ I excel,” (ἐκαίνυτο Apoll. Rhod. I. 138. ἀπεκαί- 
γυτο Hom. Od. VILI. 219., in both cases with an accusative of 
the persons excelled) which appears to be distantly connected 
with it. 

9. To the remark on the Roman usage of Africa in a 
former Number, add the illustration of the Grecian usage of 
ἤπειρος (Reisk. in Eur. Andr. 159.) by one English phrase, “ the 
Continent.” 

10. Schol.in Aristopb. Pac.153. Βουκολήσεται. ἀπατήσεται. καὶ 
βουκόλημα, τὸ θέλγητρον" ὡς τὸ, καὶ ὅπως ἔχῃ τι βουκόλημα τῆς λυπῆς, 
. ἀνέθηκε τοῖς τοίχοις ποικίλας γραφὲς ζώων. Blomfield, in his Glossary 
on the Agamemnon, |. 652, has transcribed the quotation in the 
latter part of the above Scholium, without noticing its metrical 
flow ; it is obviously an extract from Babrias’s version of the 
fable of the young prince and the lion: 

χῶπως ἔχῃ τι βουκόλημα τῆς λυπῆς, 
ἀνέθηκε τοίχοις ποικίλας γραφὰς ζώων. 

11. Soph. Aj. 658. Erfurdt. 

μοιθησόμεσβα δ᾽ ᾿Ατρείδας σέβειν. 
ἄρχοντές εἰσιν, ὥσθ᾽ ὑπεικτέον" τί μή; 
καὶ γὰρ τὰ δεινὰ καὶ τὰ καρτερώτατα 
τιμαῖς ὑπείκει" τοῦτο μὲν, νιφοστιβεῖς 
χειμῶνες ἐκχωροῦσιν εὐκάρπῳ θέρει" 
ἐξίσταται δὲ γυκτὸς αἰανῆς κύκλος 
τῇ λεύυκοπώλῳ φέγγος ἡμέρᾳ φλέγειν. 
δεινῶν δ᾽ ἄημα πνευμάτων ἐκοίμισεν 
στένοντα πόντον" x. τ. Δ. 
Shakspeare, in a passage altogether bearing a considerable 


resemblance to the manner of the Greek tragedians, uses a 
similar illustration : 


The specialty of rule hath been neglected 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order: 
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And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
Tn noble eminence enthroned and sphered © ~ 
Amidst the other : whose med’cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 
And posts, like the commandment of a king, 
Sans check, to good and bad: But, when the planets, 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 
What plagues, and what portents! what mutiny ! 
What raging of the sea! shaking of earth! 
Commotion in the winds! &c. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 1. 


The whole passage is too long for insertion.” 
12. 
1, Ad CEREREM. MDCCCXVII, 


Alma parens frugum, per quam nova semina terris 
Cecropius volucri sparsit ab axe puer : 

Sen te Sicaniz flaventia rura morantur, 
Rura tuis olim nobilitata malis ; 

Seu molles Corythi tractus, Saturniaque arva, 
Seu quos Arctous perluit [ster agros ; 

Te colimus, regina Ceres, precibusque vocamus ; 
Huc age, celestes huc, Dea, flecte rotas. 

Tu tenere segeti invigilas, terraque reposte, 
Ceu puero nutrix officiosa suo. 

Vernus ubi tepidum se tollit ad aéra culmus, 
Tu, Dea, brumales rumpis amica moras. 

Auspice te flavis exundat messibus estas, 
Auspice te fruges falx operosa metit. 

Solque tibi servit, servitque volatilis aura, 
Et qui gramineam rivus oberrat humum. 

Te ruris delectat honos, plenique novales, 
Messorumque rudi fusa Camoena sono, 


τ --Ο-- —————_———- where the great Luminary 

Aloof the vulgar constellations thick, (Stellarum vulgus, Ov.) 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 

Dispenses light from far. Milton, P. L. IIL. 576. 

(See the rest of this fine: passage.) 

* Having referred to this play of Shakspeare, we may be allowed to 
put in a good word for poor Ajax, who has been as scurvily treated by 
our great poet as Ulysses or Menelaus by any of the ancient tragedians. 
Whence has originated the prevailing opinion of his “ beef-wittedness?” 
We recollect no sufficient warrant for it in Homer, the only canonical 
authority. 
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Et vacui colles, et fontis amabile murmur, 
Quique per Aiddnlee sibilat Eurus agros, 

Anne tibi placidam terrent fera pralia mentem, 
Et litui, et toto sparsus in orbe cruor? 

Parce metu: cecidere mine, bellumque resedit ; 
Conticuit tellus, conticuitque mare. 

Ipse,! ubi nuper atrox commisit prelia Mavors, 
Jam solita rursus fruge virescit ager. 

Nulla manent monumenta necis ; vixdum agmina in isto 
Credideris campo conseruisse manus. 

Alma veni, casusque anni miserata peracti 
Mitior ethereas huc age flecte rotas. 

Sic novus Iasion veteres accendat amores, 
Desuetoque animum mulceat igne tuum ; 

Sic sua 'Tzenario placeant connubia Dit, 
Inque tuos redeat filla sape sinus. 


2. "Ev δ᾽ Epic, ἐν δὲ Κύδοιμος duiacov—Il. xviit. 


Odinus moriens suis. 


O socii, qui me per mille pericula Martis 
Perpetua cinxistis ope, et Borealia mecum 
Fregistis maria, atque intactas Solibus undas, 
Venit summa dies; volucrique per aera vectus 
Axe, super terram, et yolitantia nubile, Solemque 
Auferar, et patril conscendam limen Olympi. 
Me populi agnoscent numen; mihi maximus orbem 
Commisit pater --- -- “Ss 
Quocircea belli studia armorumque labores, 
O soci, colite; ztherias ego fortibus arces 
Largiar, et coeli stellantia limina pandam. 
Neu vos letifero stridentia turbine tela, — 
Neu vos armorum moveat fragor; acribus acres 
Vincite clamores clamoribus, incita tela 
Frangantur telis, confligantque axibus axes, 
Parcite nec victis ; nec victi ponite finem 
Bellandi; nec sate fugam, nisi quatuor hostes 
Ingeminent ferro circuin et flammantibus hastis. 
Arctoum bellis rubeat mare; montibus altis 
Bella tonent; bellis sylv campique resultent. 


1 Waterloo. 
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Ipse pater pugnz ; nebulis et grandine cinctus 
Ipse adero, fortesque hortabor ad arma nepotes ; 
Me vincent duce; me dubium ruet auspice telum, 
Sic patrium fessis pandent cava vulnera coelum. 
Illic perpetuis fumant longa atria flammis ; 
Mistaque mella mero et sacre conyvivia mense 
Heroum libant animi; tum. carmine Martio 
/Etheriz sonuere lyre, et longo ordine circum 
Effulgent rutilis laquearia celsa cometis. 
At cui grata quies, sive illum tarda senectus 
Seu premat atra lues, Hel fera regna jubebo 
Accipere ignavum, atque suis servare tenebris. 
Illic ferrea per regnum Nox sceptra novenum 
Concutit; ezternum loca per squalentia frigus 
Primeve cumulat montes nivis; 6 glacie lux 
Meesta micat, clausosque premunt solida aquora Manes.’ 


πα αν 


ee λυ... «-- 


CHCILIUS METELLUS. 
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ΜΝΗΜΟΣΎΝΗ. 


ΠΟΙ͂ΝΙ᾽, ἃ Μούσας ἱερὰς ἔτικτες 

Ζηνὸς εὐφρανθεῖσα λέχει μεγίστου, 

καὶ τὸ τᾶς ἥβαις δροσερὸν τεοῖς κόλ- 
ποῖισιν ἄωτον 


εῷ.᾿“» 7 ” , , 
ἡδύμοις σώζεις ἔτι, λίσσομαί σε, 
[4 ~ 
δαιμόνων ἕδρας προλιπούσα, δῶμα 
4 Pi 3s dS ΄ 7 4 
ερχξε ἅμον, Μναμοσῦνα' σύ μὲν μοι; 
ΕΣ 
; El ποτ᾽ ἔδωκας 


τ See the opening of Dr. Sayers’s tragedy of Balder, the first of a series 
of three founded on the principles of the HECER drama: the work is 
entitled “ Northern Sketches,” oy ke τὰ et" ‘ 
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"ρυσέαν τὰν σὰν κατέχειν ἀοιδῷ 

ῥάβδον, ἅ σε χάρματοι πάντες ἴσμεν 

- ζωπυρεῖν τεθνάκοται, καὶ χρόνον πά- 
ροντ᾽ ἀφανίζειν, 


νῦν ἐμοὶ χαρίζεο κεῖνο δῶρον 
ἄνθεσιν πυκασθὲν, ὅπως ἔτ᾽ αὖθις 
πορφυροῦ γάνους φρενὶ γεύσομαι γε- 
; ἄνιδος ὥρας. 
ἀλγέων οὐδεὶς ἀποκλᾶρος, ὃς ζῇ" 
χαὶδύ τοι μεσαμερινὸν μετ᾽ ὄμβρον 
δειέλοις ὁρᾷν νεφέεσσ᾽ ἐραννὰν 
ἤἸριδος αἴγλαν. 
φεῦ" βραχεῖα τέρψις" ὅμως δ᾽ ἀλάστων 
θέλγεται τὸ τραχὺ βίου μεριμνᾶν" 
ὡς γὰρ ἐκφαίνεις σὺ, θεὰ, (φλογὸς μί- 
pee ἐπὶ τύμβῳ) 
ἡμένοις ἐν γήραϊ σὸν πρόσωπον, 
ail’ ἀνηβῶμεν, κραδίαισι δ᾽, ὡς πρὶν, 
μειδιώντων αὖθις ἐπιστρατεύει ᾿ 
ἑσμὸς ᾿Ερώτων. 
πῶς γὰρ; εἰ μή ποι Θάνατός μ᾽ ἀπάξει, 
λάσομαι σᾶς, ὦ 'Ροδοκλεῖα, μορφᾶς, 
μειλίχων πῶς σῶν ἔτι νῦν ἐναύλων 
᾽ οὔασι μύθων, 


a 4 , e S 7 
καὶ σαγηνεσσας φιλοότατος, ὡς σὺ 
» 2 ‘ δ a ‘ 
φιλτάτα κἀγὼ παρὰ τὰν παλαιὰν 
ἄμπελον λέσχᾳ κατεδύσαμεν παν- 
ὕστατον ἦμαρ; 
Oe, ply an ho Ν a tr 
σεμνὸς" εἴη χῶρος" ἔσω κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 
«.-΄ὔ > , > , 
adews ἀηδόνες εὐστόμασαν,. 
΄“ ͵ ~ 
ὕδατος τε veiw’ ἰοειδέος δι- 
I 2 ν 
; ἐδραμεν ἄλσος 


ἜΒΘΕΝΝΟν : : 


’ Cf Petrared Canz. 14. Chiare, &c. 
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κάββάλεν δ᾽ αὔρα παριοῦσ᾽ ἄωτον 
ἀνθέων ἀπ᾽ εἰαρινῶν; ἐγὼ δὲ 
Ne , (ates , J 
μύρῤσινον νυμᾷας στεφανοῦν κορναὶς πλὲ- 
ξας ἐπέθηκα" 
ad ἔλεξε δακρὺόεν γελῶσα, 
“« τὸ ῥόδον μαραίνεται" ἄμμε δ᾽ Αἵδοῦ. 
΄σ > Sy / aot » 
ὕπνος εὐνάξει oxides, τάφῳ δὲ 
κείμεθ᾽ ἀνοίκτως" 
ἀλλὰ μέμϑασ᾽ δμετέρων ἐρώτων." 
΄ ἘΣΎ Χα 4 I Na 
μνάσομαι; κόρα ἐρνυπόθατε" τούταις 
ζάσεαι σὺ στάθεδιν, ἔς τ᾽ ἂν οἱ γνὸν 
φέγγος ὁρῶμαι" 
μνάσομιαί" τί μήν; ἐν ὀνείρασιν γὰρ 
γυκτὸς εὐφραίνεις μὲ μονούμενόν. σου, 
kal περιπτύσσων χέρα; selreoty τε 
χείλεα μίσγων, 
καίπερ οὐκ ἔχων, ἔτ᾽ ἔχεὶν σὲ δόξω.---- 
τ τῇ εν θὲ sta θ A 
ἢ μεγασθεγής τις ἄρ᾽ εἷ, θεάων 
2 ey ~ > © Ty 4 
φερτάτα, τᾶς οὐδ᾽ ὁ μέγιστος αἴων 
οὐράνιον φῶς, 
οὐδὲ Adda πανδαμάτωρ ἀμαυρόϊ' 
ἀλλὰ μωχανᾶν γενέτειρα πασᾶν, 
Ι / 2 ν΄ κ᾿ ΄ὔ 
μείλιχός τ᾽ cher copies τιθάνα 
ἔπλεο, δαῖμον. 
καὶ σὺ φωνὰν κἀνεμόεν φρόναμα; 
a , “ « / DN OZe 
καὶ παλαιὼν δ μιθέων διδάδκεις 
τὸν πόνον κλέος τ᾽ ἀπὸ πασσάλου τε 
ποικιλόγαρυν 
Δωρίαν φόρμιγγα λάβοντι φαΐνεις 
θεῖον ὕμνον ἀμφιλαφῇ τε τὄλμιαν, 
τῶν τ᾽ ἔτων ἀποιχομιένων ὀπάζεις 
ἱερὸν ὄλβον. 


τ - > 
ὦ ἐμᾶς τύραννε φρενὸς, σὺ πλεκτὸν, 


Δ / 
δν: φέρω, Μούσας στέφανον δέχου μοι», 
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χὼς δι’ ἀτλάτων πέλαγος κακῶν ἄ- 
βυσσον ἀλῶμα, 
εὐμένης ἔλθοις, γλυκερᾶς φέρουσα 
αἰόλαν σὺν σοὶ νεότατος ὥραν, 
ἕλκεσιν δὲ βελξίνο᾽ ἀσχέτοισι 
᾿ φίλτρ᾽ ἐπίπασσε. 
ἀδὺ τοι, ᾿τέκνωμαι πόνων, ἀκούειν 
πλῃδόν᾽ εὐδοξον᾽ πεφιλαμέναιν τε 
ἁδὺ φόρμιγγος κανωχὰν δέχεσθαι 
ἱἹμεροφώνου" 
ἅδιον δ᾽ ἀμοῖς Ψιθύρισμ᾽ ἐν ὠσὶν 
ἄψοφον σᾶς, ἀθάνατ᾽, ᾿Αφροδίτας 
ὡς πόθον στάζεις, βιότου γαλάναν. 
7H μέγα θνατοῖς 
δῶρον ἐκ θεῶν Μναμοσύνα, καὶ ᾿Ελπίς" 
γεῦσιν ἃ μὲν ἐσσομένων ἔδωκε, 
ἃ δὲ; 5 νικῶσ᾽, οἰχόμεν᾽ αὖθις εἰς τὸ 
φῶς ἐκάλεσσε. 
Η. Ν. COLERIDGE, 
Cou. ReGAL. ALUMN. 


CARMEN LATINUM 
AD 


GEORGIUM QUARTUM, 
ILLUSTRISSIMUM PRINCIPEM, 


PATERNA SCEPTRA ACCIPIENTEM. 


Erco interemit Mors patrie patrem ! 
Dudum imminentem vidimus impetum ; 


1 


3 τῷ πονοῦντι δ᾽ ἐκ θεῶν 
ὀφεΐλεται τέκνωμα τοῦ πόνου κλέος. - 

᾿ δας ἧς JEscu. Fragm. 
2 Absolute. ἐπεὶ τὰ χερείονα νικᾷ. Lom. 
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Parceque maturo beatum | 
Composuere senem sepulcro, 
Cui nostra primo paruit auspici 
/Etas! Quid est nunc illius, illius, 
Quid preter algentem favillam, 
Nomina, funereumque bustum ? 


Sed ne dolendum plus nimio putes; 


Nam nec croci spes, nec breve lilium, 


Floresve marcentes rosarum, 
Cum periere, reducet imber ; 


Nec dormientem marmorea dome | 
Aut neeniis, aut tu querimonia 
Movebis; humanasve liber 
Spiritus in tenebras redibit. 


Tuque indecoram tristitiam levas, 
Heeres ayiti nominis, et diu 
Precepta virtutemque patris 
Preeteritis imitatus annis, 


Grorel, superbe magna Britannize 
Spes, et tuorum gloria, cui vetus 

Sceptrumque, et insignes honores 
Anglia dat triplicis coronee ; 


Unaque leges, juraque libera, 
Moresque priscos, et niveam Fidem, 
Arasque submittit, suumque 
Grande decus, meritamque famam ! 


Nec illa, ne non sis patric tua’ 
Tutela prasens, (nam potes) et pater 
Idem, nec indocta veretur 
-Freena manu moderere ; at olim 


Non te ruentis terruit imperi 

Commissa moles ; nec rudis artium 

. Navem gubernasti per atras 
Incolumem Palinurus undas. 
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Nec te-procellz vis pepulit ferox, « 
Lesere nec te saxa latentia ; 
Sed Terra cum nutus Tyranni 
Sensit iners, timuitque flagra, 


(Qualem inquieti, cum Notus Africo 
Decertat olim, fluctibus zquoris 
Jactatus, impendente nocte, 
Nauta videt procul eminentem 


Inter tenebras in scopulo Pharon ;) 
Videre gentes te miseris domum, 
Dantemque depulsis salutem 
Principibus, profugoque Regi; 
Videre regum frangere vincula, 
Et salva letis moenia civibus, 
Et jura Libertatis almz 
Reddere, legitimosque fasces, 


Ergo beatae: raptor’ Iberiz 
Cessit revictus consiliis tuis, 
Mundumque pacatum futuros 
Deseruit minitans furores, 
Non tale quidquam pollicitas suis, 
Quando juventze flore vigens novo 
Deserta calcavit Sabea 
Milite, degeneremque Memphin. 


Non Rhenus illi terminus imperi, 
Superbientum nec capita Alpium; 
Non Ister undosus, nec iram 
Sithoniss tenuere brume. 


Ibat maligne victima Gloriz 5 
Nec tum sciebat, quem levis exitum 
Fortuna vellet, nec per altum, 
Ut caderet graviore lapsu, 
SS μὰ  - ΝΗ 


- ¥ Napoleon. 
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Vectum putabat se quoque, dum tremit 
Famosa multo Gallia crimine, 
Et Roma non zequum Tyranni - 
Imperium stupet insolentis ;_ 


Quin tendit ultra-—ferre graves minas 
Ausus Britannum ad bella ruentium— 
Nunc carcere angusto retentus _ 

’ Jnvalida fremat exsul ira. 


Quo jam morantes Pax iterum eradus 
Terras revisens dirigit ocyus, 
Secumque commixtas choreas 
Pieridum Charitumque ducit 5 


Dum leta Plebs, et Curia nobilis, 
Oblita pugne et sanguinis, otia. 
Deposcit, invisisque templum 
Claudit ovans vacuum duellis. 


Quid si improborum Seditio virum 
Contaminato cum grege venerit, 
Nobisque dementes ruinas 
Perfida, et imperio pararit ; 


Quid civium si prava jubentium 
Ardor quietem juraque temserit, 
Urbes et effuso tumultu 
. Miscuerit? Tua vox furores 


Compressit atros, et sceleri modum et 
Insanienti freena licentiz 
Injecit, o qui sceptra nostro 
Nobilitata tenes amore. 


Dum tu insularum, ‘quas mare dividit, 
Curas magistram, te dominum aquoris, 
Quicunque pacati remotos 
Navigat Oceani recessus, 


Agnoscet, ingens qua Boree latus 
Torpet perenni frigore ; fertilis 
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Qua ridet Esperanza,' aquisve - 
Auriferis rigat arva Ganges. 
At te tuorum si procerum cohors 
Cingens triumphante ordine vocibus 
Salatat, et gens omnis uno 


Exoriens veneratur Ore 5 


Non, quas recessus inter et arborum 
Frigusque gratum, et mite silentium, 
Et lustra Musarum remittit 
Granta preces, patiere vinci. 
Cui gratulanti si fayeas, neque 
Neglecta flebit Musa, nec aurea 
Tu voce cantus, nec carebit 
Aoniis diadema sertis. 


H. N. COLERIDGE, 
Coty. REGAL. ALUMN. 


EPIGRAMMATA 


INSCRIPTIO 


In Venam Aque ex imis visceribus terre arte eductam. 


Κρήνη μὲν ἥδε, γαπότοις ἣν εἰσορᾶς 
Γράντης φιλῴδων νάμασιν δόμων μέτα 
ῥέουσαν, οὔτ᾽ ἐξ ἱππικῶν λακτισμάτων 
ἐπαυτίκ᾽ ἐξεφήνατ᾽, οὔτε μυστικῶν 
δικέρωτος ὄξζου" πρὸς τεχνῶν εὑρημένη 
τοῖς νῦν γήησι τοῖς καλοὶς ξυμμαρτυρεῖ" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ xpudalov διατόρου γαΐας μυχῶν 
|S rm ssc EE SES RS a ERATE SEAS 
' Cape of Good Hope. 


* δικέρωτος {fov, Anglice “ The Divining Rod.” Vid. Quart. Review, 
No. XLIV. p. 373. et Not. 
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κοίλαισι μήηχαναῖσιν ἐξαντλουμένη 
παρεῖχε Kapsxoiow ἄφθονον ποτόν. 
ἰάσιμον δὲ, καὶ σιδηρομήτορα, 

ὡς οἱ σοφοὶ λέγουσιν, ἐκβάλλει ῥόην. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἣν, πεπωκὼς τοῦθ᾽ ὕδωρ, καθ' ἡδονὴν — 
aby τις, ἡμῖν ἐξανίστασθαι τάχ᾽ ἂν 
λέγοιμεν αὐτὸ πῶμα τῶν. Παρνασίων. 


---ττττ Re ORES, 


Conv. Recau. ALUMN. 


IMPRANSI DISQUIRITE. 


NIHIL non hodie dapes valebunt ; 

Sive est erudienda nostra pubes 

Gentis pauperior, piave cura δον θα 
Convertenda fides Hebraicorum, 

Seu magno statua erigenda civi;, 

Quicquid sit, genus omne publicarum | 
Coenatum coeéunt hetzriarum. di 
Confert quisque suum volens tributum, > 
Confert sobrius, illicoque opime . 

Succedunt epule, joci, loquela | 

Frequens, plurima vina, conciones ; . 
Rerum quicquid agunt, agunt bibentes. |, τ 
Recti, judice me, bonique morris, ΠῚ 
Inversa est ratio; quod est agendum.. | 
Impransi reputate, deinde pransi | : 
Nummos promite liberaliores. 


R,. OKES, 
Cou. REGAL. ALUMN, |, 
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TROCHAICI GRACI, 
PRZ MIO PORSONIANO, 


QUOTANNIS PROPUSITO, 
DIGNATI, 
AUGTORE 
GULIELMO H. F. TALBOT, 


TRIN. COLL. SCHOL. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
MacsBetH. Actl. Scene 7. 


Mach. We will proceed no further in this business: 
He hath honor’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not castasidesosoon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since 7 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afear’d 
To be the same in thine own act and valor, 
As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have: that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting “ I dare not” wait upon “ I would,” | 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage 7 

Macb. Pr’ythee, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady M. What beast was it then, 

That made you break this enterprize to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
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They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you, I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn, as you 
Have done to this. 

Macb. If we should fail— 

Lady M. We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
(Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convinee, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? what not put upen 
His spungy officers? who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell— 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv’d, 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very daggers, 
That they have done’t? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clamer roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macb. Iam settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent te this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 


eee eee 


for 1820. 
IDEM GRECE REDDITUM. 


ΜΑΚΒΗΘΟΣ. ΓΎΝΗ. 

ΔΙΑ. Οὐ πλέον προβησόμεσθα πράγματορ. τούτου, γύναι" 
Κεῖνος ap iedy? μ᾽ ἐτίμασ᾽" ἠδ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ εἱπάντοθεν 
χρυσέαν τιν’ ἠμπόληκα δόξαν," ἣν ἀσκεῖν πρέπει! 
νῦν, ἕως τὸ σχῆμα λαμπρὸν, μήδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀνθοῦσαν γέρον 
εὐθέως οὕτω πρόεσβαι. 

ΓΥ. Μῶν κάτοινος ἦν ἄρα 
ἐλπὶς, ἣν τότ᾽ ἀμφεβάλλου ; ual ὕπνῳ κοηψωμἔνη, 
τοῦ Mites ἀπαλλαγεῖσα, voy ee ἐξεγείρεται, 
κἀπὶ τοῖς πρόσθεν τοσαὕτης μετ᾽ ἀρετῆς εἰργασμένοις 
ah ἤμειψνε χροιᾶς: ; τοῖον οὖν πεφυκέναι 
σέθεν ἔγωγ᾽ ἔρωτα κρίνω. pbs θεῶν, οὔκουν φοβεῖ 
δεικνύναι φαυτὸν μὲν οἷος ἐμὴ ἀεὶ προθυμίᾳ, ΄ 
τοῖον εἰς ἔργων ἅμιλλαν; ἄρα τῶνδ᾽ ἐφίεσαι 
ἂν βίω κάλλιστα κρίνεις; ε εἶθ᾽ ὑποπτήξας κάβῃ; 
φανερὸς οὕτως ἐξελέγχϑεις δειλὸς ὡς εἴης φύςιν, 
αἰὲν ὃς γ᾽ ἐᾷς ἕπεσθαι τῷ ποθεῖν τὸ δεδιέναι, 


ὡς ὕδωρ γαλῆ ἘΕΣΕ καίπερ ἐπιθυμοῦσ᾽ ἄγρας; 
MA.” Ea ; 


a eS, 


πάνθ᾽ oo ἀνδρὶ δρᾶν προσήκει, πρῶτος ἂν τολμῷμ᾽ ἐγώ--- 

ὃς cade τούτων ἐρόβαίνε; ip τις, οὐκ ἀνὴρ ἔφυ. 
ΓΥ͂, τότ᾽ ἦν τι θηρίωδες ἃ ἄρα κἂν σαύτου Oped 

εὖτε μετέδωκας τὸ πρῶτον τῶνδέ μοι κοινωνίαν § 

οὐμένουν᾽ ἀνὴρ τότ᾽ ἦσθα, τῶνδ᾽ ὅτ᾽ οὐκ 5 bad σ᾽ ὄκνος" 

χεὶ τεξαλμηκς τι μεῖζον yoda, θηρὸς ἂν pia 

Pe age ἔδείξας, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀνδρείαις πλέον. 

καὶ γὰρ οὐ τόπος τότ᾽ οὐδὲν, οὔτε καιρὺς, ὠφέλει: 

ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅμως ἔμελλες κἄν βίᾳ mpeg aguilera. 

ἣν ἰδοὺ καὶ σοὶ miapeit—sair0 δ᾽ αὖ τὸ ξύμφορον 

γῦν σὲ μὲν τίθησ᾽ ἄνανδρον, καὶ σθένος λύει τὸ πρίν. 

τέκν᾽ ἐγὼ mor’ ἐξέθρεψα, καὶ παθοῦσ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι 


187 


10 


ashen am ee ee ἀν..,..,τεσντό τ πα 


τ πένητα ναίειν, δόξαν ἠιμποληκότα. Eur. 
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MA. 


ἀμφὶ rae Dayré μαστὼ" ‘abe ἔρως ἔστιν γλυκύς" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽, Ewe ἔκειτο as μ' ἐν ἀγκάλαις, 
γητίου τίτθην ὅμως ἄν ἔχ στόματος ἀπέσπασα, 
κεῖς πέδον ξίφασ᾽, ἔξυρον οὖδας αὐθέντη Sov2— 
εἴπερ ὧδ᾽ Spams, ρμιεγίότοις, εἰς αὖ νῦν; βρόμῳ. 
Μή νυν 2x τούτων σφαλῶμεν---- 
rT. μὴ γλάρος διημίβε;.- 
crys μόνον ψυχὴν ἐπαΐρειν ἐστ᾽ ἄν ἐμπέξως ἔχῃ, 
κοῦ σφαλησόμεσθ᾽ ὕπνῳ γὰρ 6 βασιλεὺς ὅταν κλίϑη, 
(ξμτετεῖν γὰρ εἰκός ἔστιν ὑπὸ μακρᾶς ὁδοῦ βαθύν) 
ὧξ ἐγὼ wily ταράξω διττύχων ὑπαύνων 
γοῦν, ἵν᾽ ἢ μνήμη, πάροιδεν ἥτις ἦν φρενῶν ξφύλαξ, 
αἰδέρυς δίκην ἄφαντος ἢ σκχιξς οἰχήσεται" 5 4 
καὐτὸ τῆς ψυχῆς μέλαθρον, ἄγγος ὡς τετρήμενον 
unbey ay εὔϑιν δύναιτο" κάϑ᾽ ὅταν χοίρων δίκην 
χείμενοι τάχος ἐπ’ οὖδας [ Seer pe πεπτωκότες--- 
πύον ἔσθ᾽ Ὁ μὴ δυναίμεθ᾽ ἔργμα λυμαντήριον 
χεῖνον ὧν Spaces χλίθεντα: ποῖα μὴ καξύβρισαι 
προσπόλους βρέχϑεντας: : οἷσιν αἰτία προσϑήσεται 
τῆσδε γε τῆ: βεγίστας--- 
MA. Παῖξδας ἃ ᾿ πὸ ρα, μύνον, 
ὦ γύναι, τέχοις" μόνους γὰρ σῶν ἀνικήτων φρενῶν 
βλαστάνειν ἄνδρας προσήκει. πιβανὸν οὐ φανήσεται, 
ἢν φόνου κηλῆσιν ἐχθραῖς προσπόλους λωβώμενοι 
κειμένους χραίνωμεν, αὐτῶν φασγάνοις κεχφήμενοι, 
ὥς ἄρ᾽ οἱ δράσαντες οὗτοι; 


te br; apna Eases 


εὖ γὰρ ἀμφ᾽ αὕτου dashes σεμνὸν ὀλολυγμὸν Speer 
εἰσόμεσϑ᾽. 

MA. “Apape τοῦμον, ἠδ᾽ ὅτας ὑπλίζομαι 
δυσσεβὴ τόνδ᾽ εἰς ἀγῶνα---καιρὸς οὖν---τί μέλλομεν: 
vn W ἔξωθεν λάθωμεν σχύματ᾽ εὐπρεπεστάτω--- 
χρυπτέον ψευδεῖ προσώπῳ, φρὴν ἅπερ ψευδὴς πλέκει. 


) ὃς πρῶτα μαστὺψ ἄλκυσα. Eur. Pheniss. 


_ ENGLISH POEM. 


WATEELOO. 


Frox stormy skies the Sun withdrew his light ; 
Terrific in her grandeur reigned the Night: 

*Twas γε gloom—or lightning’ s angry Ε glare; 
Voices of mighty thunders rent the air 

In gusts and moanings hollow raved the blast, 

And clouds poured out their fury, as they passed. 
But fiercer storms to-morrow’s Sun shail fright ; 
More deadly thunders usher in the aight. , 
The winds may howl unnoticed ; for their sound 


*Mid the deep groans of thousands shall be drowned ; 


The plain be deluged with a ghastlier flood: : 

That tempest’s wrath shall fall in showers of blood. 
See! by the flash of momentary day! 

The hills are thronged with battle’s dread array. 

There, Gallia’s legions, reeking with the gore 

Of slaughtered Prussia ; thirstg deep for more ; 

Secure of Conquest ; ravenimg for their prey; 

On Brussels thought, and cursed the night’s delay. ~ 

Here, Brunswick's sable warriors, grim, and still, 


Mourned their lost chief ; and eyed the adverse hill 


With fell intent. Indignant at retreat, 

Here Britons burned once more that foe to greet. 
Yet were there some could slumber, and forget, 
Awhile, the deadly work for which they met. ~ 
But anxious thoughts broke many a soldier's rest, 
Thoughts not unworthy of a bero’s breast. ; 
The rugged Veteran, struggling with a sigh, 

In fancy listened to his orphans’ cry. _ 

Saw them a prey to poverty and woe, 

And felt that pang which only pareuts know. 
With eager feelings, not unmixed with awe, 

A battle’s eve now fitst the Stripling saw. 
Weary, and wet, and famished as he lay, 
Imagination, wandering far away, 

Shows him the scene of dear, domestic Joy ; 


Laughs with himrv’er the 
‘The words of parting tingle in his ears; 
How swells his heart, as each loved form appears 


ee 
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And now it yearns towards her, and her alone, 
Whom youth’s fond dreams had given him for his own. 40 
From these—from her— twas agony to part! 
”T'o-morrow’s chance smote chill upon his heart. 
"Twas but a moment. Hope asserts her right; 
Grants him his wildest.visions of delight. | 
To gay, victorious thoughts, he lightly yields, 45. 
And sleeps like Condé? ere his first of fields. 
Slow broke the Sun thro’ that sad morning’s gloom. 
An awful scene his watery beams illume. 
No glittering pageatt met the dazzled eyes ; 
For painful marches and tempestuous skies 50 
Had quenched the light of steel; the pride of gold : 
Each warrior’s plighta tale of hardship told. 
And youthful eyes beamed gaiety no more, 
But all a look of settled fierceness wore. 
It is a breathless pause—while armies wait 
The madd’ning signal for the work of fate. 
Its thunder spoke,—quick answering to the first, 
Peal upon peal in dread succession burst. 
Darted Imperial Eagles froin their stand; 
Rushed 1n their train a long-victorious band ; 60 
Shot down the slope, and dashed upon the wood, 
Where, calm and ready, Britain’s guardians stood. 
Hark to that yell! as hand to hand they close. 
There the last shriek of multitudes arose! 
—Hark tothe musquet-fire! from man to man, 65: 
Rapid, and gathering fury as it ran, 
It spreads, fierce crackling, thro’ the ranks of death ; 
While nations sink before its blasting breath, 
The war-smoke mounts; cloud rolling after cloud. 
‘They spread ; they mingle; till one sulph’rous shroud 70 
Enwraps the field.. What shouts, what demon-screams 
Rung from the misty vale; what fiery gleams 
Broke fast and far—oh! words are weak to tell. 
It was a scene had less of earth than hell. 
But look! what means yon fitful, redd’ning glare ὃ 75 
What flames are struggling with the murky air? 
Lo! thro’ the gloom they burst! and full and bright 
Streams o’er the war, their fearful, wavering light. 


Or 
oo 


τ The battle of Rucroi, on the eve of which, according to Voltaire Sittle 
de Louis XLV.) the Prince, baving made all his dispusitions, slept 80 
soundly, that they were obliged to awaken him for the engagement. 
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Amidst yon wood ’tis raging. Yes! thy towers, 
Ill-fated Hougomont, that blaze devours. 

Forth blindly rushing mingle friend and foe. 

See the walls tottermg! there! duwn, down they go 
Headlong ! Withm that ruin to have been ! 
Oh! shuddering fancy quails beneath the scene. 
For there had many a victim crept to die ; 

There, crushed and motionless, in heaps they lie, 
And happy they. For many a wretch was there, 
Powerful to suffer; lingering in despair. 

Is it the bursting earthquake’s voice of fear? 
That hollow rush? No! borne in full career, 
On roll the chosen squadrons of the foe, 

Whose mail-clad bosoms mock the sabre’s blow, 
Wild waves of sable plumage o’er them dancing ; 
Above that sea, quick, broken flashes glancing 
From brandished stéel ; shrill raising, as they came, 
The spell of that all-conquering chieftain’s name. 
Dismal the rattle of their harness grew ; 

Their grisly features opened on the view. 

Forth spurring, cheerful as their trumpets rang, 
The stately chivalry of England sprang 
In native valor—arms of proof—ariayed. 
Nought but his own right hand, and his good blade, 
‘To guard each hero’s breast. Like thunder-clouds 
Rolling together, clash the foaming crowds. 
Their swords are falling with gigantic sway, 

And gashes yawn, and limbs are lopped away : 
And lightened chargers toss the loosening rein, 
Break frantic forth, and scour along the plain, 
Their lords, the glorious shapes of war they bore, 
The terrible, the graceful—are no more. 
Crushed out of man’s similitade, expire, 

With nought to mark them from the gory mire, 
(Tomb of their yet warm relics) save the last 
Convulsive flutter, as the Spirit past. 

Those iron warriors reel! their eagle ’s won, 
Tho’ squadrons bled to rescue it! ’tis done, 
That stern, unequal combat! ’tis a chase! 

Hot Wrath let loose on Terror and Disgrace ! 
Such is the desert antelope’s career ; 

Plunging and tossing, mad with pain and fear; 
Whom her keen fue, the murd’rous vulture, rides 
With talons rooted in her streaming sides. 
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Where, yonder, war’s tumultuous billows roll ; 

Where each wild passion fires the frenzied soul ; 

The blood, the havoc, of that ruthless hour 125 
On those steeled hearts have lost their chilling power. 

The charging veteran marks, with careless eye, 

His comrade smk; and, as he rushes by, 

Sees not the varied horrors of his lot. 

Springs on his foe, and strikes and shudders not. 130 


But turn, and pity that brave, suffering band, 
Beneath the battery’s fury doomed to stand 
With useless arms: with leisure to survey 
The wreck around them. Hearts of proof were they, 
That shrunk not, Burning like a meteor star, 195 
With whirlwind’s fury rushing from afar, 
The bolt of death amidst their close array 
With deafening crash falls; bursts; and marks its way 
With torn and scattered victims, ‘There are they 
Who, but one moment since, with haughty brow, 140 
Stood firm in conscious manliness. And now— 
Mark those pale, altered features; those wild groans ; 
Those quiv’ring lips; those blood-stained, shattered bones ! 
With burning hearts, and half-averted eyes, , 
Their fellows view that hideous sacrifice. 145 
Oh! they did hail the summons with delight, 
‘That called them forth to mingle in the fight. 
Forward they press: too busy now to heed 
The piteous cry ; the wail of those who plead 
With frantic earnestness to friend and chief 150 
For help to bear them off ; for that relief, 
Which might not be. How sunk the sufferer’s heart 
Who saw his hopes expire: his friends depart, 
And leave him to his woes; an helpless prey. 
Death! death alone may be his friend to-day. 155 
"Tis he shall calm each agonizing fear 
Of trampling hoofs, or lancer’s coward spear. 
Shall cool that thirst, and bid those torments cease, 
_ And o’er him shed. the sweets of sleep and peace. 

When storms are loud, go, view some rugged shore, 160 
‘Tow’rds whose stern barrier hoarsely racing pour 
The long dark billows; swelling till they curl; 
Then full against the rocks their fury burl, 
And spring aloft m clouds. Dost see that wave 
Leap at the cliffs, and into yonder cave 165 


Sor 1820. 


Ride, swift and high? From the rude sides recoiling 


It flies in showers of spray; then, fiercely boiling, 
Rallies, and drives its might amongst the crags, 
Wheeling in eddies ; Vain! its fury flags ; 

Tost from their points, it yields ; and to the deep, 
Baffled, and broken, as its currents sweep, 
Leaves to its conqu’rors, on the cavern floor, 

The wreaths of foam; the crest it proudly wore. 
Firm as the rocks that strew that sea-beat coast, 
In clust’ring masses stood the British host. 

Fierce as those waves, the warrior horse of Gaul 
Streamed, blindly rushing to as sure a fall. 

Ever, as near to each dark square they drew, 

In act to plunge, and crush th’ unsbrinking few, 
Burst, as from Death’s ownjaws, a fiery shower, 
Whose whelming blast, whose paralysing power, 
Nought earthly might withstand. To rise no more 


Whole ranks are down. ‘The treach’rous cuirass tore 


The breast beneath ; in splinters flew the lance. 
Yet, nobly true to Glory and to France, 

Yet, ’mid the ruin, many a stedfast heart, 

Ev’n to the last, played well a chieftain’s part. 
They lived to see their efforts fail to cheer 
Those veterans, pale with all unwonted fear. 
In vain devotion, in despairing pride, 

They rushed upon the bristling steel, and died. 
What tho’ the remnant fled; fresh myriads rear 
The forked banner; couch the threatening spear ; 
Drive, and are driven, to that fatal goal ; 
Countless, as clouds before the gale that roll : 
Fast, as the troubled world of waters pours 
Wave upon wave from undiminished stores. 

The tide has turned: the roar is dying fast : 
Each lessening wave breaks shorter than the last. 
Aud France, the life-blood ebbing from her veins, 
Feeble, yet furious still, for victory strains. 
One effort more! ἃ mighty one! She came, 
Nerved by despair, and goaded. on by shame. 
But Britain marked her fainting rival’s plight, 
And gave her vengeance way; and from her height 
Plunged, like the lava-cataract, whose roar 
Shakes frozen Hecla’s precipices hoar. 
The bright blue gems of Arctic ice that crowned 
Her lofty head, are melting all around; 
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A thousand winters’ hardened depth of snow 
Is vanishing before that torrent’s glow ; 
Mighty the rocks that, frowning, bar its path: 
Rending, uprooting, scattering them in wrath, 
The flaming deluge, with resistless sway, 
Holds on its widely desolating way. 
France! thou art fallen! and he, so oft the boast, 
The idol, of thine oft-deserted host, 
Leaves it once more; to curse his name and die. 
But as he turned, what phantoms met his eye? 
Rising like those wild shapes that from the dead 
Return to haunt the tortured murderer’s bed. 
No, mighty murderer! tis not a dream! 
*Tis Prussia’s self! her own exulting scream ! 
Fliest thou? she comes with lavish hand to pay 
‘The debt that swelled thro’ many a bitter day. 
There’s rust upon her steel. Ay! there was shed 
The deadliest venom hatred ever bred. 
And she shall wash that deeply cankering stain, 
France, in thy blood and tears: but wash in vain. 
Not all the flames she kindles in thy land 
Shall ever brighten that polluted brand. 
Tis retribution bloody as thy deeds : 
But who shall pity when a ‘Tiger bleeds? 
Thou cry for mercy! was it not denied 
To every suppliant, in thine hour of pride? 
Grim laughs th’ avenger hanging on thy way, 
Weary with slaughter, lab’ring still to slay. 
And unfleshed Belgians hurry down to glean 
The field where Britain’s generous hand had been. 
To distant skies that hurricane has rolled. 
But oh! the wreck it left! Could tongue unfold 
The matchless horrors of those cumbered plains, 
*Twould chill the current in a warrior’s veins. 
And yet, that field of anguish, brief as keen, 
Was but the centre of the one wide scene 
Of human misery. Oh! who shall say 
How many wounded Spirits, far away, 
Are left to groan thro’ long, chill, bitter years, 
Beneath the woe that nothing earthly cheers? 
Shall Glory be the widowed bride’s relief ? 
She feels it but a mockery of grief. 
Shall Glory dry the childless mother’s tears ? 
Harsh grate the notes of Fame upon her ears! 
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Thine are no Spartan matrons, favored isle! 

Gentle as fair! The sunshine of their smile, 255 
Where the proud victor loves to bask, is set. 

With sorrow’s dew the loveliest cheeks are wet. 

Throughout the land is gone a mourning voice ; 

And broken are the hearts that should rejoice. 

Dimly, as yet, the crown of Victory shines ; 260 
Where cypress with the blood-stained laurel twines. 

But there shall ‘Time the brightest verdure breathe, 

And pluck the gloomy foliage from her wreath. 

Then proudly shall Posterity retrace, 

First in the deathless honors of their race, 265 
That giant fight ; which crushed Napoleon’s power, 

And saved the world. Far distant is the hour, 

Unheard of, yet, the deed our sons must do, 

That shall eclipse thy glory, WaTreRLoo ! 


G. ERVING SCOTT, 
Trinity HAL, 
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PETRARCHA LAURE. 


Quam sibi desperat, mittit tibi, Laura, salutem 
Tristia Petrarche fata querentis amor. 
Mittit eo demens, unde intelicior ipse 
Retulit ingrata nil, nisi damna, vice. 
Si mihi jampridem verissima signa doloris 
Et fronti et madidis incubuere genis ; 
Si mala nec sensus parcunt turbare diurnos, 
Nec vigilem noctu sollicitare torum ; 
Si mihi torpescit misere vis ignea mentis, 
᾿ς Verser ut in vivis mortuus, omne tuum est. 
Fatalisne tibi succurrit lucis imago, 
Ultima tranquillz que mihi sortis erat ὃ 
Ante quidem verne secura inscitia vite 
Cordis inaccesso strinxerat ima gelu. 
Viderat iratus sperni sua tela, tuumque 
In nostro insculpsit pectore nomen Amor. 
Solennes (memini) ccelum venerabar ad aras ; 
Hec te prima oculis obtulit hora meis. 
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Tu prope tendebas niveas ad sidera palmas, 
Attollens flexo lumina casta genu. 

Quid loquar ? aspex!: : subitis simul ignibus arsl : 
Combibit immites ima medulla faces. 

Protinus herebant vota imperfecta palato, 
Fudit et incertos irrita lingua sonos. 

Nil pietas, aut sancta loci reverentia movit ; 
Tu mihi Relligio, ta mihi Numen eras. 

Surgis ; ego insector : quoquo vestigia flectis, 
Ducor, et effreni subsequor usque g gradu. 

Excipis impr udens, nimiumque benigna, furentem, 
Dum potui flammas dissimulare meas. 

Mox, ubi se produnt, subito restinguere queris, 
Meque abigis foribus dura repente tuis. 

Dura tamen frustra ; cum jam quoque cassibus isdem 
Callidus implicitum me retinebat Amor. 

Tu quoque, quem simulas ruptis dimittere vinclis, 
Arctius imposito comprimis usque jugo. 

Captivam veluti cum fune puella columbam 
Detinet, ad sevos ingeniosa dolos. 

Et fugat, ad seseque trahit, cauteque relaxat, 
Nec spatio patitur liberiore frui : 

Ne propria assurgens in nubila prepete penna, 
Audeat aériam, non reditura, viam. 

Tum mihi proposui, magis aspera facta manenti, 
Fata sub externo fallere dura polo. 

Damnavi meipsum exilio, longamque paravi 
A cara meerens Avenione fugam. 

Vix tamen egressus, respexi moestus * ad urbem, 
Tesum est inceepte poenituitque vie. 

Fortis ego invitos vetui languescere gressus, 
Damnosasve animum fingere velle moras. 

Regalem petii sedem, qua * Cesaris arces 
Tranquilla lambit Sequana mollis aqua. 

Hinc virides adii campos et pascua Rheni, 
Et placide agrestes simplicitatis opes.. 

Ausus eram ’ Hereyniae tenebrosa per avia sylvz 


* Magnam respexit ad urbem. Ψ πο. An. 12. 
> Lutetiam Julius Cesar usque adeo edificiis auxit, tamque for- 
titer cinxit meenibus, ut Julii Civitas a nonnullis sit appellata. 
StepuHanr Dict? Geograph. 
5 Prominet Hercynie confinis Rhetia sylve. Craupian. 
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Incustoditum tendere inermis iter. 

Nec mihi formido : quippe, in graviora reservans, 
Fidus adhuc custos invigilabat Amor. 

Dein natale solum (post tempora quanta revisum !) 
Accipit errantes Ausonis ora pedes. 

Vidi, iterum evectam regno super omnia, Romam, 
/Equantem imperio sceptra vetusta novo. 

Nil tamen augustas urbes gazasque morabar, 
Exui eram in patria scilicet 1ipse mea. 

Qua tu non aderis, quoquo sub sidere verser, 
Qualibet in terra flebilis exul ero. 

Hic tamen in 'Clausa reperimus Valle quietem, 
Omnia sunt nostris hic satis apta malis. 

Hic impune animo licet indulgere dolenti, 
Nec quisquam, preter me, mihi tortor adest. 

Hic mihi nutantes referunt suspiria sylve, 
Lenis et ardores temperat aura meos. 

Ipse susurrantes docui tua nomina ventos, 
Nullaque non dulces integrat umbra sonos. 

At manet interea cordi immedicabile vulnus, 
Languida dum sola corpora febre calent. 

Concidit, exsurgit, sperat, timet, zstuat, alget, 
Nec manet in certo mens stabilita loco. 

Vultus in obtutus, animo mutabilis omnes, 
Obsequitur ; nec stat fidus in ore color. 

Scilicet et tacitum declarant pectus ocelli, 
* Ut gutta inclusam succina prodit apem 

Vos nemora, et placidi, solatia nostra, recessus, 
Quos nec edax tempus, nec fera ladit hyems ; 

Quzque coronatis muscose flumina ripe, 
Vivit adhuc vobis, qui fuit ante, decor. 

Solus ego infelix dominus cultorque per horas 
Mutor, et in pejus, quo furor urget, eo. 

Per montes me raptat Amor, sylvasque comantes, 
Cuncta tamen paci sunt inimica mea. 

Per loca sola vagor: sed ubi loca sola petentur, 
Quo mihi se comitem non ferus addet Amor? 
Usque virescentem cunvallem, atque altera Tempe, 

Contrahit acclivum montis utrimque latus. 
Panditur hic nigrum, scopulis hiscentibus, antrum ; 
Vix tremulum admittunt saxa nemusque jubar. 
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* Clausa Vallis, vulgo dicta Vaucluse. 
* Cf. Martial. lib, 4, Epig. 32. 
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In medio fons est, vitro splendentior, unde 
In mare collectas Sorgia volvit aquas. 

Fama quidem vivo fundum negat esse fluento ; 
Non feeda illimem polluit αἰνὰ sinum. 

Huc (simul incumbunt nocturna silentia terris, 
Meque unum fugiens, cetera somnus habet) 

Deferor ; hic animum vana dulcedine pasco, 
Et javat «rumnas dedidicisse meas, 

Incusoque leves irridens ipse querelas, 
Meque rogo: “ Quo se dirigit iste furor ¢ 

«© Forte, miser, doleas, tibi vilis, amabilis illi, 
“« Ploresque, ignorans quz tibi servet Amor. 

« Tu quoties iteras absentis nomen amice, 
“« Forte etiam toties increpet illa tuum.” 

Tunc etiam, in memori que semper pectore vivis, 
Obvia amas oculis, Laura, venire meis. 

Te sepe in rigidis (quid non credatur amanti ἢ) 
Rupibus, in vitrea sepe videmus aqua. 

Pingimus aut liquida candentem in nube figuram, 
Digna Ixionio qualis amore foret. 

Sepe libet, tumidis ubi rupes immmet undis, 
Culmina difficili vincere summa gradu. 

Hinc urbes, camposque, et nullo limite clausa 
AZ quora prospectu metior alta meo. 

Contemplans spatium, quod me tibi separat, angor, 
Verbaque vix, gemitu prapediente, fluunt. 

“ Cur, quod jungit Amor, divellunt numina vinclum ? 
“ Cur, quod divellunt numina, jungit Amor ὃ 

Est etiam ut cupiam specula me mittere ab alta, 
Et semel arrepta dedoluisse nece. 

Spes cohibet, suadens venturum tempus, ut in me 
Perdiderit Paphii se gravis ira Dei. 

Nec, quibus hoc iterum transfigat pectus, habebit, 
Jam nimium vehemens, amplius arma puer. 

At mihi supremam cum sors compleverit horam, 
Quis scit, an haud grata venerit illa vice? 

Quem lenire negas, certe miserebere luctus ; 
Hoc etiam in media morte levamen erit. 

Sique (velut perhibent) sensus quoque vivat in Orco, 
Et sit apud Manes intemeratus Amor ; 

Tum Laribusque tuis, thalamoque superstitis ipsi 
Usque adero, et caros prosequar umbra pedes, 

Quam vivo renuunt, tandem mihi, morte beato, 
Fata mali requiem candidiora dabunt. 
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FUNGAR INANI 


MUNERE. 


S2re ego, qui quondam spatiis inclusus imiquis 
Feci equidem, et multo enixus sudore refeci 
Carmina ad arbitrium domini deducta, querebar 
Durum opus infelix ; clamabam, tollite nostro 
Pugnantem ingenio morem, ingratumque cameenis : 
Hoc saltem detur mihi, si cantare necesse est, 

Que fert mens, queque ipse probo, cantare potestas. 


Hic ubi nulla premunt sudantem vincula vatem ; 
Nec data lex duro cogit moderamine musam 
Angustum per iter, contractis viribus, ire ; 

Me cum fata meis patiuntur nectere verba 
Auspiciis, et sponte mea componere carmen ; 
Quid moror invitus, quid imiqua mente recuso ἢ 
Scilicet in causa est libertas ipsa, morantem 
Quz partes rapit in varias, perque omnia versat. 
Sicut apis virides casias, et olentia libans 
Serpylla, Hybleis sepes ubi floribus halat ; 
Nunc hos nunc illos leviter degustat, et omni, 
Nescia qui sit, odor gratissimus insidet herbe ; 
Dum dubitat, Zepbyri fugiunt et amabilis estas. 
Non aliter, labente die, suspensa tenetur 

Res inter varias mea mens (nam copia rerum 
Se pandit, propria dignissima queque cameena) 
Kt libertatem, quam nuper amaverat, odit. 


Dum que sit ratio incertus, queque apta canenti 
Materies mecum meditor, mox tristior aura 
Spirare, et liquidas in questum ducere voces. 
Agnosco veteris bene cognita murmura luctus ; 
Et simul in tristes numeros se musa resolvit. 
Nam licet, humanos forsan miserata labores, 
Jusserit infandum per se languere dolorem 
Natura, et vigiles mitescere tempore curas ; 
Multa tamen memori suspiria pectore missa 
Te vel adhuc, regum soboles infausta, sequuntur 
Pollicitam meliora tuis; te vota fatigant 
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Meerentis raptam populi, spes orta Britannis 
Quz modo fulgebas, et ni fata, invida fata, 
Abnuerant, genti Jura expectata dedisses. 


Que scelera, aut que jam luimus perjuria cives ὃ 
Illa quidem periit modo quam speravimus Angli 
Mox fore, que populos, pacis studiosa, bearet | 
Imperio molli, atque novas educeret artes 
Consiliis innixa novis ; eademque per orbis 
(Si modo libertas aut gloria lesa vocaret) 

Mitteret extremos belli sua fulmina tractus, 

Ipsa decus palma, decus haud leve, foemina victrix. 
Illa suam subito confixam vulnere gentem 
Destituit—nullz quod predixere tenebre, 

Nec terrz tremer, aut splendens per inane cometa. 


Quis tibi nunc sensus? lzvos qui solus amores 
Et spes effractas, et vota, miserrime conjux, 
Irrita qui luges ; qua te solabimur arte ? 
Nam neque te dulces libri, quos illa legebat 
‘Tecum una quondam, poterunt recreare dolentem, 
Nec molles citharz sonitus, quos illa solebat 
Voce sua junctis meliores reddere chordis. 
Non nisi Lethzo capies solatia potu. 


Quam sociare tuo later, propriamque vocare 
Dulce fuit, quam non tibi vis in brachia misit, 
Sed fidus conjunxit amor, sed mutua vota ; 

Quo tandem poteras morituram cernere yultu? 

Triste ministerium prestantem et verba foventem 
Ultima deseruit, gelida jam pallida morte, 
“ Invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas.” 


Si qua tamen rapte soboles genetricis imago 
Luderet in tectis, neque tu desertus ab omni 
Parte videreris, nec gens viduata fuisset. 


Paulisper lacrymarum, atrique oblita doloris, 
Mens avet ad latebras secreti accedere luc), 
Quas inter, modo vos manibus, par nobile, junctis 
Insano procul a strepitu, procul urbe remotos 
Errare, alternoque frui sermone juvabat ; 
Ilic ipsa sua fingens umbracula myrto 
Constituit sedem Venus, et sacravit amori. 
Necdum etiam vobis quid sit sentire licebat 
Imperium, nec onus regni turbabat amantes. 
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Sed veluti largos spectanti ruris honores, 

Montis apex cupidos longe distantis ocellos 
Allicit, et plus quam que sunt propiora, renidet : 
Non aliter vobis, intercedentibus annis, 

Regnum arridebat melius, meliorque corona. 


At tu, que, claris de regibus orta, Britannis 
Debueras dare jura tuis, composta sepulcro 
Curarum et nostri langues fors inscia luctus. 
Quod si jam proprium in coelum, tua regna, receptam 
Spectantemque tuos vel adhuc mortalia tangunt ; 
‘le forsan querulas voces bibere aure juvabit, 
Quas desideriis gens icta fidelibus edit. 

Quisque tua attonitus metuit sua funera morte. 
Ergo ubi prima mali tanti jam fama volabat 
Nuncia, serpentem sensit per corda timorem, 
Heesit et in mediis virgo tremefacta choreis ; 
Inscia que primos modo concipiebat amores, 
Fretaqtte jam vernis ridebat inaniter annis. 


Heec ego dum meditor male condita carmina, forsan 
Vox, opere infecto, letho compressa silebit, 
Deficietque manus. ‘Tuto me tramite ducas, 

Sancta anima, in celsas, nuper quibus addita, sedes 
Perpetuo gaudes melivris honore corone. 


MANUSCRIPTS FOUND AT THE 
PARTHENON. 


‘Tur Marquis de Nointel was, I believe, the first modern pa- 
tron of any note, who encouraged researches in Greece. He 
was ambassador from France to the Ottoman Porte in the 
reign of Louis XLV. He engaged an artist, by name Carrey, 
a native of Troyes in Champagne, and a scholar of Lebrun, to 
accompany him to Constantinople. During an excursion which 
the ambassador made to Athens, Carrey took some drawings of 
the Parthenon, and other monuments of the city. After the 
death of the ambassador, these drawings became the property 
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of a gentleman of Rochefort; but in the year 1770 were de- 
posited in the king’s library at Paris. The principal librarian 
indulged me with a view of these interesting sketches, when at 
Paris three years since. ‘They are almost wholly in red chalk ; 
and though evidently done in haste, are of considerable value, 
having been taken before the city was besieged by the Venetians 
under Morosini. Many of the figures therefore given subse- 
quently by Leroi and Stuart as defective, are here entire. Two 
circumstances struck me as worthy of note in these drawings, 

1. Many of the figures, composing the reliefs of the Par- 
thenon, are covered with hats after the modern European 
fashion. 

2. The Olympieum, generally called the Columns of Ha- 
drian, is here given with its architrave complete. The last 
column to the left of the drawing, bears also above the 
architrave a curved fragment, from which perhaps we may 
infer that this splendid edifice was covered with a vaulted 
roof, 

The Abbé de Fourmont visited the Morea by order of the 
government im the reign of Louis XV. He copied nearly 
seven hundred inscriptions in various parts of Greece. I was 
favored also with a sight of these interesting Mss., which 
have never been published. A few taken by the Abbé from 
among the ruins of Sparta, 1 copied, and herewith subjoin. 


Sparta guxta Turrim Septentrionalem. 


H NOAIZ 

KAAYAION KAXION 

TYXIKOY AAEIIITHN 

ΠΙΣΤΗΩΣ ΤΗΣ ΠΕΡῚ 

ΤΟΥ͂Σ YUAYTQ ΓΕΈΓΕΙΝΟ 

ΜΕΝΟΥ͂Σ AOAHTAS 
ENEKA 


Sparte prope Templum Lycurgi. 


MANIDIKAOY 
ΣΑΠΦΙΩΝ KAT 
ὩΠΛΑΡΟΥ LEPO 
ONOOE 
ΩΝ 
ΔΟΣ 
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Sparta juxta Portam Orientalem. 


TON ΜΕΓΙΣΤῺΝ OYPANION 
ΣΕΡΑΣΤΕΙΩΝ NEPOYANIAEI 

QN ON ETENETO AOAOOETHE 
TIOYALOS ATHSIAAO® KAI TE 
PAAOYIOS XAPIEENOD META 
TON ΤΈΚΝΩΝ TOY AXOENTOZ 
ΠΡΩΤῸΣ ATONOS EMIMENE ΚΑΙ 
OYE ATONOGETOYNTON [1 IOY 
ΔΙΟΥ MENEKAEOY®E T KAAYAIOY 
ATHMONOY MNASONO® TA 
SIKAEOYY T ΦΛΑΟΥΣΙΟΣ ATTI 
NAY ®OKAEYS NEKHZA® ATE 
NEION ΠΑΛΗΝ KATA TOYY IE 
POYE NOMOYS KAI TA ΨΗΦΙΣ 
MATA TON ANAPIANTA 
ANEOHKEN 


Hoc marmor repentum fuit in Ecclesia 5. 8, Virginis in Subur- 
Ω . ’ 
bano Gerania cut nomen Μεγάλη Μαντινέα. 


TIC MOIPQN MITON YMMIN 
CKOAIACATO TIAIAEC 
AQPON EATIIAOC EK MH 
TFOC KAI TIATPOC AP 
XITEAEYC OYTON AE 
ANOHC ANTAC Y 
TMOKPOTA®OICIN 
IOYAON HPITACEN 

H ΠΡῸ METHC MOIPA 
AINCAMENH 

OEIOPANH ... 

Bea Ws ees TO AIMOQN 
ΑΜΦΙΟ TIP. 

OHBAC EPKECIN 
-EIAQMENGYC 


The first and third evidently commemorate some wrestlers, after 
the destinies of Sparta were blended with those of Rome. The 
second is no otherwise interesting, than because, according to 
Fourmont, it was discovered near the ruins of the temple of 
Lycurgus. The last is, 1 suspect, the most ancient, and beyond 
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comparison the most important. May we not plausibly conjec- 
ture that it was inscribed on some monument erected by the pa- 
rents of two brothers, who in the flower of their age fell glo- 
riously either at Leuctra or Mantinea, or at least made them- 
selves conspicuous in some affair before the ramparts of 


Thebes 2 
i Κὴ 


ON THE. 
PLAGIARISMS OF C. J. BLOMFIELD. 


Tw the last No. of this Journal, Ρ- 366. a charge was pub- 
licly made involving the character of C. J. Blomfield, as one 
of the three marked Plagiarists, of the present day, on subjects 
connected with Greek Literature. An accusation of so grave 
a cast ought not to have been preferred on slight grounds. 
Whether the evidence we have to adduce in support of a cen- 
sure, not hastily formed, be not such as to establish the charge, 
is a pomt which we may safely leave to the decision of even 
C. J. B. himself. 

Although this propensity of the English Fiorillo to disregard 
the moral of the fable, me moveat cornicula risum Furtivis 
nudata coloribus, has been so conspicuous, as even to excite the 
attention of those, but slightly acquainted with the various pro- 
ductions of C. J. Blomfield’s compiling labors; yet he may 
give us credit for stating, that, long before the appearance of the 
Jena Review of his Callimachus and Perse, a work with which 
we have but lately become acquainted, through the medium of 
Ε΄ H. Barker’s pamphlet, we had drawn up the materials of 
the present paper; but the whole of which we determined to 
Keep as a sealed book, unless the obtrusive conduct of C. J. B. 
might be such, as to induce us to break the seal ; when it might 
be said of him, as has been said of more than one individual : 

᾿Αλλὰ γυνὴ χειρεσσὶ πίθου μέγα πῶμ᾽ ἀφελοῦσα 

ἐσκέδασεν' καὶ πᾶσιν ἐμήσατο κήδεα λυγρά. 
One consolation will, however, be left to C. J. B.: as he is not 
the first or only person, who has had reason to exclaim, Quam 
temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam! ‘That such will be 
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his present sentiments we doubt not; though different from 
what he honorably expressed, when speaking on a similar sub- 
ject, he stated that, “ though it must always be unpleasant to 
the candid Critic to detect instances of literary dishonesty, yet 
that justice, whose laws should be as strictly observed in cases 
of literary as of personal property, requires it to be done,” and 
on another occasion, when, in the unsparing language of 
honesty insulted, he speaks of one “ ¢Hgraros Fiorillo.” Alas! 
poor Fiorillo had not then learned, whatever he may have 
since done, the meaning of φώρτατος, and still less could he 
dream of the possibility of his being φωραθεὶς by one, who is 
himself κλεπτίστατος, though hitherto permitted to carry on his 
calling in seeming secrecy. Whether we are to attribute this 
allusion to Fiorillo’s fate, as a blind to those, who might 
suspect similar conduct in C. J. B., or to that inherent jealousy 
in him, which will not permit a rival even in plagiarism, 18 
a point which we leave to the decision of the third in this honora- 
ble fraternity, Augustus Meineke. 

Before entering upon our own proofs, we will just transcribe 
what Seidler (for to him are attributed the Jena Reviews, 
which he probably intended to be an agreeable ἀντίδωρον to 
C. J. B. in return for his gratuitous abuse) has remarked 
(p. 79.) upon this subject, so interesting to the cause of 
honesty and sound literature. ‘ We were, indeed, agreeably 
surprised by the real and genuine learning, displayed in the 
remark on H. in J. 80. until we recollected having already 
seen the whole of it in Wesseling’s Dissertat. Herod. p. 
24. In the same way Mr. B. appeared in Epigr, xiv. 1. to have 
surpassed himself; but we soon found that the one half was 
borrowed from Valck. on Theocrit. 7. 11. the other from his 
illustrious countryman Gaisford on Hephest. p. 47.” Again at 
Ρ. 88. “ But the Albertian Hesychius has been the truest 
prop to the Editor ; from which he has sometimes appropriated 
to himself almost entire articles. ‘Io be convinced of this,: it is 
requisite only to compare, at the very threshold of the Glossary, 
the article “Ἱππιοχάρμης at v. 29. and δίοπος at v. 44.” and lastly 
Ρ. 102,3. “C.J. B. on v. 944. of the Perse, stumbles at the 
words νυχίαν πλάκα, and says, equidem pane suspicor legendum 
βρύχιον πλάκα vel μυχίαν. Why did he not leave to the authors 
of these conjectures their wretched property? Arnald had 
already imagined Bguyiav and Pauw and Heath μυχίαν. But 
these instances of Plagiarism are pigmies compared with the 
gigantic examples, which we have to produce. 

Although it were matter of no great difficulty to track C. J. Β, 
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with all his variations of signature through the pages of different 
periodical publications, and to show that, from the first moment 
he felt an ambition to appear in print to the last effort of his 
pen, he has uniformly adopted the pilfering system ; yet with his 
earliest depredations, performed as they were under modest 
initials, we will not trouble ourselves. An ample field is left 
in his openly acknowledged: publications, to gratify the malice 
of his bitterest foe. 

We will commence with the first work, to which C. J. B. put 


his name; and, as we promised, will draw up the statement of. 


his debts to various individuals, and more particularly to Richard 
Porson. The Prometheus, as appears frem the title page, was 
published in 1810, and from the preface we learn that the 
notes of Porson, whose papers were put into the hands of 
C. J. B. are distinctly marked with the mitials ἢ. P. | From 
this we infer such notes, as are not so marked, to be the Editor’s 
own property. If, however, a whole host of emendations be 
found in a note of C. J. B. and every one of these be recorded 
in the Porson papers, without being honored by those distinc- 
tive marks in the edition of C. J. B., shall we charitably say, 
that, in this particular case, great geniuses have clashed, or 
shall we, harshly perhaps, though not falsely, call C. J. Β. 
a plagiarist on that very individual, whose papers he was 
permitted to copy, and afterwards employed to publish? The 
note to which we allude is on Prometh. v. 795. ‘‘ Quoniam 
vero de particula ay agitur, quedam loca corrigamus, ubi hec 
syllaba excidit. 1. Eurip. apud Stob. vill. p. 97. Οὔτ᾽ οἶκον οὔτε 
πόλιν ὀρθώσειεν ἄν : lege πόλιν ἀνορθώσειεν ἄν. 11. Eupolis apud 
Plutarch. Cimone p. 892. Grot. Exc. p. 505. Kavior dmexomar’ 
dv ἐν Λακεδαίμονι: corrigo Κἂν ἐνίοτ. 111. Cratinus apud 
Schol. in Platon, ed Rubnk. p. 88. "Eder παρέχειν ὅτι τις εὔξαιτ᾽ 
ἔμβραχυ : lege ὅτι ἄν τις." And in the second edition of 1812, 
iv. Plato Comicus apud Themistocl. p. 235, Χώποτε ἅμιλλα 
τῶν νεῶν, θεάσεται, lege yamorav.” Delighted and dazzled as 
every reader must be with the extensive research and delicate 
taste of a juvenile editor, equally familiar, as it would seem, with 
the remains of Comedy as of Tragedy, dispersed through the 
bulky volumes of Plutarch, the elegant extracts of a Stobeus, 
or the colleeted scraps of an unknown scholiast ; and unwillmg 
as he must be to see a rude hand thus daring to tear olivam 


undique decerptam fronti ; yet justice bids us say, that of these. 


four emendations, the first was doubtless found in Porson’s 
papers; for it exists in the Advers, p 275; that the second 
was doubtless found in Porson’s papers; for it is published in 
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the second edition of the Orestes at v.581.: that the fourth 
was also found in Porson’s papers no doubt; for it exists in 
the Advers. p. 299., though more correctly there, Χώποταν 
ἅμιλλ᾽ ἦ τῶν νεῶν, θεάσεται (and so (Ὁ. J. B. as we sus- 
pect, has silently quoted in a recent No. of the Quarterly 
Review); but the third emendation was not, we venture to 
state, found in the Porson papers ; as it introduces a violation of 
Greek syntax, which any fourth-form boy in a Classical semi- 
nary, unless under the superintendance of C.J. B., would have 
been whipt for not avoiding, It is creditable to the good sense 
of C. J. B. that, in the second edition, this truly original emen- 
dation of his, was, at the suggestion of Elmsley in the Edin- 
burgh Review, omitted; but we cannot say as much for his 
honesty, when he wishes to complete the old number four, by 
introducing in the second edition a correction of Iph. 'T. 1302. 
Οὐ πρίν γ᾽ ἂν εἴπῃ τοῦπος epunveds τόδε: ubi, says this wondrous 
Greek scholar, mirum est Gaisfordum reliquisse εἴποι. 

That Gaisford should have left a faulty reading τὴ the text 
may, perhaps, be a matter of surprise; but it can be none to 
find an emendation proposed by C. J. B., when he has already 
discovered a clue to it in the notes of others. Nor would the 
merit of this mighty discovery of Gaisford’s oversight have been 
diminished, had C, J. B. informed us, that his improvement in 
the knowledge of Greek syntax, was owing to the Porson 
papers upon Aristoph. Eccl. 625. where to support this con- 
struction, the very words πρὶν ἂν εἴπῃ are quoted from Vesp. 
915. We are not ignorant, that this important change of εἴποι 
into εἴπῃ is recorded in the Mus. Crit, N. 11. p. 193. But 
from almost every article in that publication coming from the 
pen of C.J. B. damning proofs of Plagiarism may be pro- 
duced. One example shall suffice taken from N. 11. p. 189., 
uponIph. A, 1242. where thus the Plagiarist: “Ὅμως δὲ συνδάκ- 
ρυσον ἱκέτευσον πάτρος. Marklandus conjecit πάρος. Gaisfor~ 
dus ἱκέτευσον τάδε. Lege ἱκέτευσόν τε πρός. Cf. Phoen. 619. 


Prom, 73. πρὸς autem et πρὸς (i. 6. πατρὸς) facillime confundi 
poterant.” "his emendation, which, perhaps, may be consi- 
dered as the most ingenious and most certain of any in that article, 
is, like all the best of Ὁ, J. B.’s good things, stolen from 
another person. In the Appendix p. 129. to Mr. Burges’ 
edition of the Troades published in 1807., we find the following 
note. “ Iph. A. 1242. Ald. “Ὅμως δὲ σὺν δάκρυσιν ἱκέτης γίνου 
πατρός. MSS. vero proxime συνδάκρυσον ἱκέτευσον πατρός" Pro 
ΠΑΤΡΟΣ tu lege TE ΠΡΟΣ. Sepe versum claudunt τε πρὸς 
—Cf. Phen, 619. et Eum. 453." 
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And this is one of the very persons, to whom C.J. B. 
alludes, when in the article upon Gaisford’s Hephees- 
tion, Edinb. Rev. No. xxx1v. p. 382. he says, “ we sus- 
pect that, even now, more credit would be. given, In many 
instances, for arranging than for construing a chorus; and 
many modern scholars, we believe, feel less delight in the 
perception of a beautiful image, or a noble sentiment, than 
[ Burges feels] in the antistrophising a set of monostrophics, or 
[Seidler does] in the detection of an hitherto undiscovered 
dochmiac.” How well C. J. B. can, or cannot, construe a 
chorus, even when emended by himself, let Seidler tell, in the 
Jena Review, p. 100. upon Pers. 85., and how far C.J. B. is 
alive to the perception of noble sentiments, Mr. Barker will 
answer ; and with what eagerness he catches a beautiful image, 
suggested by others, the present remarks bear ample witness. 
But we have wandered from the favorite, if not first-born, hope 
of C. J. B., his edition of the Prometheus. 
~ But as in the body of the play C. J. B. has favored us with 
not one admissible emendation, pretending to come from his 
own ingenuity, we are deprived of the chance of detecting even 
one plagiarism. In the notes however and Glossary, we have 
a rich feast, not so much in discovering the source of his 
emendations, as in that of his citations from authors of every 
kind, which the youthful Editor doubtless wished to palm off, 
as the result of his own extensive reading and deep research." _ 


| apg es COCR LD A PP OREO TE ESTE OR LEE SLE τ ἐς I EES EES: 


7 The most usual trick, which Ο. J. B. exhibits to excite the astonish- 
ment of the unlearned, is to fill a note with a long list of the names of 
voluminous or unusual authors, quoted for the purpose of noticing a 
fragment of the Tragic or Comic writers, already to be found in their pro- 
per place, in the edition of each Poet respectively. For instance, in the 
Glossary on v. 15. C. J. B. has occasion to quote two fragments of 
Euripides, discovered by the aid of the Index ; and we are referred, not 
to Beck’s edition of that Tragedian, which is in every tyro’s hands, but 
to Dionys. Halicarnas. 11. p. 591. [Beck in Teleph. Fr. τ. presents 59. : 
which is the correct reference, we know rot] and to Strabo virr. p. 366. 
and in the same note we read of “ Fragment. Promethei Soluti apud 
Galen. Comment. ad Hippocrat. de Morb. Epid. 1. p. 454.,” as if C. J. B. 
was the first Scholar who had read carefully Bentley’s letter to Mill. p. 
57. ed. Cant.=500 Lips. extracted by Brunck in his Lex. Sophocl. 
where this passage of Aschylus is quoted from Galen; for that C. J. B. 
had himself read thoroughly the works of Galen at the period of his first 
edition of the Prometheus, we, who are not ignorant of his early life, 
are hard to believe; nor are we disposed to retract this opinion by 
finding Galen quoted at v. 658. and v. 721. since the first passage was 
supplied by Valckenaer. Diatrib. p. 197. and the second by F. Jacobs 
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Upon the little credit given to Stanley’s labors we make no 
comment; since C. J. B. would, doubtless, assert that all his 
readers well knew, how little Stanley had left, on the score of 
multifarious reading, to the industry of a future Editor of the 
Prometheus: and that to mention his name on every occa- 
sion could be of no other use, than to swell the notes to an 
immoderate size. Nor are we unwilling to accept the apology. 
We cannot, however, so easily pardon the silence of C.J. B. 
respecting his obligations to other scholars. But as we have 
only a small space to spare for a lengthened enumeration of these 
unhandsome debts, we will merely refer to the lines of the text 
or Glossary, and attach the name of the creditor. V. 20. Me- 
nander—]Butler. v. 22. Eustath. Il. 4.1 V.D.in Comment. 
Societ. Lips. 11. p. 284. By the bye C. J. B. seems, between 
the interval of the first and second edition, to have read Eusta- 
thius honestly through: see the Corrigenda to the second edi- 
tion. We believe also that the same observation will apply to 
the Venetian Scholia: the citation, however, on v. 244. accom- 
panied with that to Herodian, is found in Porson’s Miscell. Crit, 
p- 207. and lest C. J. B. should assert that the Miscell. 
Crit. were not published by Kidd till 1815. and that conse- 
quently he could not have been acquainted with them earlier, 
we beg our readers to compare the emendations of C. J. B. 
on Photius in the Edinb. Rev. No. xxi. p. 336. at the words 
Θειασωμοιολη, Σεῖσαι, Σταθμῶν, and p. 337. respecting Maps. 
xavts, with the notes of Porson in the Miscell. Crit. p. 285,6,7. 
and upon Aristoph. Nub. 998. and let them decide whether 
to R. Porson, Ὁ. J. B. be, or be not, indebted for these correc- 
tions; which, with the exceptions of three others, form the 
whole of C, J. B.’s mighty achievements upon that Lexicon, 
and whether if Porson had left more in his papers, C. J. B. 
would, or would not, have exhibited himself still more to the 
scorn of honorable minds. 

But this ἐν παρόδῳ... We return to the Prometheus. V. 59. 
ed 2. in Aristarcho πόρους] Jacobs. Cur. Secund. in Eurip, 
p- 213. v. 105.] Alberti on Hesych. v. ’Adypiros. v. 112.] Bur- 
ney in Monthly Rev. Feb. 1796. p. 132. v. 169.]  Scheefer in 
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in) the notes upon Archilochus in the Anthologia. That we are not very 
wrong in attributing the knowledge of Galen to Bentley’s letter, may 
be guessed from the note of C.J. B. on Prom. 821. who seemsto have 
been guilty, even before he appeared in print, of concealed, as he fancied, 
Plagiarism. See Maltby’s note in Morell, lex. Gr. Prosod. v. πέμφιξ. 
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edit. Lips. Porson. 4. fab. Eurip. in the Index, ν᾿ Τίθημι. 
v.250.] Duport quoted by Stanley, v. 302.] H. Steph. v. 321.) 
Jacobs Animadvers. in Eurip. p. 208. v. 363.] Schutz. 
v. 386.] Stanley and Davis. ad Cicer. Tusc. will account for the 
array of learning in this note, with the exception of the refe- 
rence to the Venetian Scholia, for which C. J. B. was indebted, 
we believe, to the Porson papers. See R. P. in Pref. ed. 3. p. 
10. ἡ Compare also C. J. B.’s remarks in the Edinb. Rev. No. 
XXXIV. p. 389. who, when he published the first edition of the: 
Prometheus, does not seem to have read the latter part of the 
Venetian Scholia; otherwise be would have quoted, as he 
subseyuently did, the second passage from II. Ψ. 12.1 v. 463.] 


1 To relieve the dulness of these dry details, we will endeavour to amuse 
ourselves, our readers, and the Plagiarist with one observation or two 
suggested by this passage of Aischylus. The wards of the Tragedian are, 

Ὀργῆς γοσούσης εἰσιν ἰωτεοὶ λόγοι, 

where instead of ὀργῆς, Plutarch and Eustathius exhibit ψυχῆς : and so 
Tsocrates seems to have read: ταῖς ψυχαῖς rats γυσούσα:ς οὐδέν ἐστιν ἄλλο φάρμω- 
nov πλὴν λόγο:---Βὺι these words, perhaps, have an allusion rather to a Gnomic 
distich,—aic δὲ ψυχαῖσι vorovcais Φάρμωκον οὐκ Zor GAN ἢ λόγος, and conse- 
quently, prove nothing positive with respect to Aschylus. Amongst the 
Gnomic Monostichs however is found, v. 428. 98. ψυχῆς νοσούσης éccly ἰωτοὸς 
λόγος, and certainly in this place ψνχῆς seems preferable to ὀργῆς, as the 
sentence, when completed, would be Ὀργῇ ψυχῆς γοσούσης. To us it appears 
that neither is the right reading; but that A’schylus wrote ’Opy7 γοσεῖς" ἧς ἐσεὶν 
ἰατρὸς λόγος. With respect to the various other passages quoted in the note 
of C.J. B., we conceive that not Menander, but Euripides, wrote, 

AY ᾿Ιωτρὸς οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὃ λόγος ἀνθρώποις γόσωγ" 

Β. Ψυχῆς γ᾽ ἄρ᾽ οὗτος μόγος ἔχει θελκτήρια" 
which was thus imitated by Philemon, 

ψυχῆς πόνος yep ὑπὰ λόγου κουφίζεται. 
To Euripides also we would give another distich modelled after the senti- 
ment of Eschylus, 

A, Ὀργῆς μωταῖοί γ᾽ εἰσὶν alriot λόγοι" 

B, σφριγῶντω θυμὸν μωλακχὸς lares λόγος. 
and to Menander the imitation of-both Tragedians, 

Οὐκ ἔστιν. ὀργῆς, ὡς ἔοικε, φάρμακον 

ἄλλ᾽, ἢ λόγος σπουδαῖος ἀγθρώπου φίλου ; 
whose words Themistius had in mind—odgucanoy δὲ ὀργῆς οἰδωγούσης--- λόγος ἰστίν : 
and with respect to the passage of Aeschylus quoted by the Scholiast on 
Sophocles, C. J. B. has happily added three words from the Venetian Scho- 
lia, but has most unfortunately defended ἐρείσμωτω against κουφίσματα, not 
perceiving, that ie variation arose from the confusion of sp and 9 (the fre- 
quency of which change has been pointed out by many scholars) and that the 
distich should thus be read, 

οἶδ᾽ ἐν στενωγμοῖς τῶν πόνων κουφίσμωτα Ν 
- σοῖς μίτριω τυγχάγουσί γ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκίσματ᾽ οὗ. 
Concerning the use of μέτριω, compare Tro. 731, οὐ γὰρ μέτρια πάσχομεν καχὰ,᾿ 
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Schweighruser in Athen. Index v. Αἰσχύλος. v. 470.) T. 
Hemsterh. y.’Epyatis v. 591. ed, 4.1 Porson Advers. p. 122. 
y. 608.1 Spanheim—See Mr. Barker’s Reply, p. 71,2. v. 836.] 
Holsten. ad. Steph. Byz. p. 67. A. v. 865.] Burney, Monthly 
Rev. ν. 878. ed. 2d.] Porson ad Hee. 1161. in Addend. ad 
Equit. 1046. et ad Pac. 630. suggested the materials of this 
note, 

So much for the annotations; we proceed to the Glossary. 
Bat here, as in the notes, we are enabled by internal evidence, 
to detect the plagiarist. At. v. 27. Awdaw, the Schol. on 
Apoll. Rh. vi. 487. is cited. At first we conceived the vr. to 
be amistake for iv. there being in fact only 4 books of Apol- 
Jonius Rhodius. But we discovered afterwards that C.J. B. 
obtained this wrong reference (which should have been 11. 
487) from D’Orville on Chariton p. 416=355. where the 
very same error is committed. Had D’Orville’s name been 
oftener mentioned, we should have sooner found to whom C. 
J. B. was indebted in bis 2d. Edit. at v. 576. for the fragment 
of Phrynichus , preserved by Pausanias, and quoted by D’Or- 
ville, p. 76=244. unless, indeed, C. J. B. stumbled upon 
that passage, while arranging Porson’s Advers. p. 38. But 
as neither ἢ. P. nor C.J. B. have hit upon the undoubted 
reading, we will hazard a conjecture by proposing in the fol- 
lowing Antispastics, (see Meineke, Quast. Menandr. p.22.) to 
read—roy κρύερον γὰρ οὐκ" Ηλυξεν μόρον, ὠκεῖα δέ viv φλὸξ κατέδαι- 
σε τοῦ Δαλοῦ πρηθομένου, μητρὸς Eds ἐκ κακομηχάνου. Where 
our emendation of αἰᾶς into ἑᾶς seems to be confirmed by the 
preceding words of Pausanias, πρὶν ἢ ὑπὸ πυρὸς (read ὑπὸ μητρὸς) 
ἀφανισθῆναι τὸν δαλὸν" καὶ ὡς ὑπὸ τοῦ ϑυμοῦ καταπρήσειεν ἡ--"Αλθαια. 
Respecting the use of ἑὸς ἴὴ the choral songs, see Iph. A. 1580, 
El. 1204. and Schol. on Pers. 13. In the dialogue the expression 
ὃ ὃς ismore common. Compare S. C. Th. 638. Aj. 442. Cd, 
T. 1248. Qed. C. 1639. ‘Trach. 266. And once we have met 
with οἷς in the Med. 951. Amongst the few proofs of literary 
honesty, we quote the note in v. 90. upon the word Παμμήτωρ, 
To the instances of compounds of μήτηρ, collected, as C. J. B. 


and Lex, Bekker. p. 84. ν. Βάβαι" Τῶν οὐχὶ μεσρίων, ἀλλὰ TOY Babar βάβοις 
“Ads ic Σικυωγίω, For 50 C. J. B. properly reads instead of οὐχὶ τῶν, on the 
Pers. 1032.—and with respect to οὐ thus placed at the end of the line, it is 
sufficient to refer to Tro. 1226. Ὑλήμων ἰωτρὸς, ὄγομ᾽ ἔχουσα, τὥργα δ᾽ οὔ. Tha 
word ἀκίσμωτσω, though rare, is still acknowledged by Hesych. Lex. Bekker. 
Pp. 964. “Axicuara ὑγιάσμωτω, ἰώμωτως 
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says, by Abresch and Valckenaer, we add Μεγαλομήτωρ from 
Hesych. We wish the same justice had been done to the scho- 
lars, from whose united labors C. J.B. has made his readers 
smile by his dissertation on γέλασμα in the same passage. But, 
perhaps, we are too captious upon this and similar occasions, 
where a reference is, indeed, made to the works of others, al- 
though in such a way as to make the extent of his obligations 
to those others little apparent. This mock modesty of Pla- 
giarism in another Editor has been noticed in the Monthly Re- 
view, March, 1806. p. 236. Some observations in the same 
article, p. 22S., written, we believe, by a friend of C. J. B., 
are earnestly recommended to the attention of all Plagiarists, 
opened or concealed. V.199. The emendation of Hesychius 
Sopingius had anticipated. v. 249. The error of Grotius 
had been pointed out by Porson, on Hec. 1246. & Advers. 
Ρ- 170. from whence a mistake of C.J. B. or his printer, 
may be corrected, by reading 318, for 813. But the most con- 
spicuocus instance of unacknowledged obligations is to be found 
at v. 431. where, says C. J. B. “ Subjiciam composita qadam 
e πρώρα, quia exempla in Lexicis rariora sunt. ᾿Ανδρόπρωρος 
Empedocles apud Aristot. Phys. 11. 8. Plutarch. in Colot. p. 
2058. ed Η. St.[=1123.] Achan. H. A. xvi. 29. Theophylact. 
Epist. 44. p. 79. ‘Pheodor. Prodr. Epist. ad Trapez. Metropol. 
p. 547. ἀντίπρωρος. Trach. 223. Eurip. El. 846. Rhes, 136. 
Bovmpweos. Vid. Hesych. Kaddimpwpos. S. C. Th. 533. Agam. 
237.” Ot this mighty array of authorities, every one, with the 
exception of Theodor., and he, perhaps, will be tracked here- 
after, has been quoted by the Commentators on Hesychius ; 
from which Lexicon might have been still added Εὔπρωρον, 
᾿Ιχθύπρωρος, (in the gloss, Yausoxds τρόπος,) and Τανύπρωρος. 

With this glaring proof of Blomfieldan Plagiarism we might 
bring our evidence toa close; but a few others may still be 
added from ν. 453. ᾿Επήβολος, where, in the fragment of Ar- 
ehippus apud Etymol. νῦν is included within curved lines, and 
appears as if C. J. B. wished it to be expelled—and so did Syl- 
burgius. ‘This passage has, however, been better emended by 
Meineke, Cur, Crit. p. 48. by reading "άρχιππος Πλούτῳ" viv 
ἐγενόμην χρημάτων ἐπήβολος. ‘Lhe true reading is, doubtless,” Ag- 
χιππος Πλούτῳ Nuvi δὲ γάνυμαι χρημάτων ἐπήβολος. ‘The verb 
γάἄνυμιαι isfoundin Vesp, 612. Τούτοισιν ἐγὼ γάνυμαι. We are 
sorry we cannot compliment C. J. B. on his sagacity in not dis- 
cerning the fragment of a Comic Poet, in the words of Ariste- 
netus— 
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Ἂ 
καὶ πολλὰ καλὰ, γυναικὸς ὧν ἐπήβολος 
-“ ΄ 
εὖ πως τέχναις, ἕστησα τροπαῖα, προσφόρως 
/ ‘ / 
μεθόδους ἑκάστῃ tes ἐρωτικὰς ἄγων. 


A similar want of sagacity is exhibited in the note on v. 486, 
where others, we believe, have remarked that the words of 
Photius, in his Biblioth. p. 1582. καὶ μώμεναι ἡ μετοχὴ παρὰ 
Σοφοκλεῖ refer to Trach. 1138. χρηστὰ μωμενὴ, for so it has 
been rightly corrected, instead of μνωμένη. A 

At v. 488. Stanley, Valckenaer and Villoison will strip C. J. B. 
of many a plume ; where, respecting his method of curing a 
disordered passage of Euripides, something will be said at another 
time: at present we only remark that his medicine need not be 
taken; as from some inherent defect in the composition of the 
ingredients, arising from the ignorance of the prescribing quack, 
it is absolutely incapable of removing the complaint. 

But while we are thus busy in detecting Plagiarisms, we will 
prove that we can be just even to one, who deserves little pity 
at our hands. In the Glossary on v. 721. C.J. B. amuses us 
with a show of reading, and an attempt at emendation upon 
Archilochus. In a letter, however, to Mr. Barker, inserted in 
his Reply, p.72. C. J. B. discovers that D. Heinsius and Hem- 
sterhusius had anticipated his fancied correction. This is well. 
But why did not C. J. B. state, that every passage quoted, as 
well as every emendation made, was to be found in Jacobs’ 
notes upon this very passage of Archilochus in the Anthologia, 
Or was Ο, J. B. ashamed to give a proof of his want of inge- 
nuity, as well as of ingenuousness, in not discovering that the 
lacuna in Archilochus was to be supplied from Hesychius by 
reading Στήθεσιν λασίοισιν, οὐ δέ γ᾽ ἐπινοήμασιν, δάσυς ; which we 
are surprised the ingenious F. Jacobs, (a scholar, whose cha- 
racter should have been differently described by Porson, ina 
well-known passage) did not stumble upon, especially as ne sa- 
gaciously dsscovered, that Archilochus alludes to the Homeric 

- Πυλαιμένεος λάσιον κῆρ, which Hesychius thus explains : 4 πυκνὴ 
χαὶ σώφρων καὶ λίαν θεία ψυχὴ καὶ συνετὴ ἀπὸ τοῦ περιέχοντος τὸ περι- 
ἐχόμενον. τὸ γὰρ ἡγεμονικὸν τῆς ψυχῆς ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ, ἥ τις ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ 
στέρνῳ, ὅπερ ὡς ἐπιτοπλεῖστον δασύ ἐστι καὶ ἰσχυρόψυχον. Nor is 
a preceding gloss, from which we have drawn our supple- 
ment, less applicable to the passages of Archilochus. Δασίοισι" 
δασέσι' “ Στήθεσι λασίοις᾽ ἐκδέχονταί τινες, ἀπὸ τῆς ἔξωθεν ἐπιφανείας, 
ἀνδρώδεσιν' ἄλλοι πυκνοῖς καὶ συνετοῖς. ‘The same passage of Ar- 
chilochus is alluded to again in Στήθεσι λασίοισι" πεπυκνωμένοις 
λογισμῷ. καὶ εὐψυχίᾳι. But to reproach C. J. B. with his want 
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of mgenuity, is, after all, useless. “ Men do not gather grapes 
from thorns, nor fizs from brambles” ise we would ask, bow 
could be have permutted s0 true readings to escape him in 
the text of the Prometheus, a » which, ali the labors of 


asim that glow of Herychius, corrected by C. J. B. at v. 694. 
The three last specimens which we mean to bring forward, as 


any , 

902. 1051. and ove from the S.C. Th. 75.—Of these the first 

znd third debts, of which the account is heavy, are to R. Porson, 

2: : by his bovks,-See Advers. p. 275. and Aristophanica, 

, 22, “The second is a mixed account of small debts 

to the Commentators on Hesychius, and Pollux, to Musgrave, 
Tread. 82. and Wyttenbach, Plutarch. p. 115. A. 

It was our intention to have gone through the whole works 
οἵ C. J.B. and to have done our best to exhibit him in his true 
light. We have, however, already extended this article beyond all 
moderate limits, and are unwilling, we do not say, unable, to 
trespass upon the pafience of our readers ; and tothe taste of C.J. 
Β,, we suppose, we have eaid enough. Should be feel, however, 

i ty complain A our chariness in producing evidence, we 

i tell bin, that every work of his furnishes abundant matter 


cation; the very counterpart of which may be seen im his 


lately done, offenvively. F 


| 


ee a eo eemnearel a any 
pangs α Atheneum, mort provably, from Mr. Jo 
Weaver's in the possession of C. J. B., as appears from the 
Mus, Crit. ν, © We. he ede τῷ entitle ur work “ Every man bis own 
ieated wa Gentleman, who bas very eminently exhibited 
μέν talents im the art of ὦ purloimer, wt μήν Lous in δι, Botwlph’s, B- 
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) Towards the commencement of this article an allusion has 
been made to _Esop’s fable, “~The daw with borrowed 
feathers.” —At the - time adie that sentence was written, we 
were not aware, that the allusion was in every respect peculiarly 
ble to the present case. Of the story we have to tell, an 
enemy of C. J. B. may im the laaguage of Plate say, ὃν σὺ μὲν 
ἡγήσει μιῦϑον, ἐγὼ de λόγον. But we will add from the ‘Sime 
author, xxi ἀληδῆ dra λέξω, ἃ σαὶ χέγειν. “The fact 
then is, that im the Museum Criticum N. 3. p. 408. appeared a 
review written, as from internal eridence i is manifest, by C. J. 
B.,. of the fables of Esop published by F. De-Furta, and 
reprinted at Leipsig A. D. 1S 10. Although that article be dis- 
graced by abuse and sneers, tu the Blomfield style, against indivi 
duals totally unconnected with the subject in hand, we confess we 
read the critique with some pleasure, and felt disposed toaward the 
praise of considerable ingenuity to C. J. B_ for bis discovery, that 
amongst the fables first published by De~Furia, a Vaucanm MS, 
presented, what, since the days of Bentley, has beena desideratum 
wm Literature, the very words of ἃ most ‘elegant fabulist, ome Ba- 
brias ; the fragments of whose works had indeed been preserved 
by Suidas, but scarcely one entire fable of whom was known, 
till the appearance of T. ‘Tyewhitt’s, the learned, the imge- 
nious and, what ts bigher praise, the geatlemau-like Tyrwbitt’s, 
dissertation ox Babvias, So great indeed was the interest we 
felt, that we were induced to purchase the volume, in order to 
satisfy ourselves with ocular demonstration respecting a dis- 
pay ca no less novel than Sen a have erty reas 
son however, to rejoice, that Ὁ. received no public proof 
of our satisfaction, For had we done otherwise, we should have 
exposed ourselves to the charge of being duped even by that 
"Pac eriqee » whose honesty we have for a long time s 
critique of ©. J. BL was published in March, 18 14 Bur 
in October 1812. appeared ἃ work with the following tithe — 
“ΜΥ͂ΘΟΙ AIXQUEION Fabuke Bsopizx e Codie = 
_Bunc primum edite, cum Fabulis Babrie Chehambicis, collectis 
emnibus, et Menandri Sententiis  singuhaibus 5 recemsuit et 
emendavit Io. Gottlob. Schneider, Saxo. Vratislavie 1812." 
τς ἂς what time a ¥ of this book was first τ mto Eng- 
land we know not. Dat thet C.J. Β saw it before he wrote 
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Plagiarists in question, that they seem to be men of learning 
and ingenuity ; and that consequently they might have stumbled 
upon the same emendations and the same passages as those, of 
whom they are accused of being Plagiarists. To this we reply 
in the language of Blomfield himself, in the Quarterly Review, 
N.xv.p.217. “ There is a wide difference between emendation 
and iliustration. The chances are very greatly against tio per- 
sous hitting upon the same emendation, unless, indeed, it be a 
very tolerably obvious one ;—whereas they are just as much in 
favor of their thinking of the same illustration. mendations 
are private property: the sources of quotation are common.” 

In this sentiment we heartily coincide. A similarity in emen- 
dations, and not in the citations of passages, is the touch-stone 
to try the integrity of a scholar. If we discover many similar 
emendations, we set down the more recent writer as a Pla- 
giarist. But having found him guilty upon this point, we con- 
sider him not free from suspicion upon the subject of quota- 
tion, in cases where proofs must, in their very nature, be less 
convincing. Nor is it always the number of emendations stolen 
that convict the plagiarist ; but the manner, frequently, in which 
the crime has been committed, will furnish as strong a proof of 
guilt. We know not whether the plan adopted by C. J. B. is 
an original idea, or whether he was not led to it by his suspi- 
cions respecting a similar act of dishonesty, which C. J. B. 
thinks Stanley committed with the papers of Casaubon. But 
whether even the idea of this novel species of Plagiarism was, 
or Was not, original, is not our present inquiry; the real ques- 
ton is, whether we have, or have not, made good our accusa- 
tion. And in order to give both the accused every possible 
advantage, we will agree, not only to a non-suit, but even to 
a verdict for the defendant, if it be discovered that the original 
emendations of either party are equal in number to a moiety 
of those stolen; or, if amongst the unappropriated specimens 
of ingenuity, one third are so marked in the quality of excel- 
lence, as to make an unprejudiced jury believe, that all the best 
might have come from the same author as him, who furnished 
the worst. 

Through the whole of this article the true Reviewer’s we has 
been adopted. The writer of itis still but one and the same indi- 
vidual, who has in the last number made the attack upon the 
Plagiarist. Let C. J. B. gainsay this evidence, if he can ; and 
if he can, the writer of this will give all the credit, which he is 
at present disposed to deny, to the learning, ingenuity, and 
literary honesty of Charles James Blomfield. Ἑ μι 
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ARISTOPHANIS 


FRAGMENTA EMENDATA. 
A G. B. 
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Inter Comici Fragmenta notabiliora principem fere locum 
tenent ea, que, daitaAcicw adscripta, conservavit Galenus in 
Procemio libelli nomine ἣ τῶν “Inmoxparous Γλωσσῶν ἐξήγησις. 
Totum Medici Criticique magno in honore habendi locum 
describere libet emendatum. 
Νομίζω δὴ σοὶ τὰ ὑπὸ [leg. ἔπη] ᾿Αἀριστοφάνους ἀρκέσειν τὰ ἐκ τῶν 
1 Ἰαιτάλεων ὧδέ πως ἔχοντα" 
πρὸς ταῦτά σύ" μοι λέξον 'Ομήρου γλωττὰς, τί καλοῦσι κορώνην ; 
προβάλλει γὰρ ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ δράματι ὁ ἐκ τοῦ δήμου τῶν “αιτάλεων 
πρεσβύτης τῷ ἀκολάστῳ υἱεῖ πρῶτον μὲν τὴν κοράκα, τί ποτὶ ἐστὶν 
ἐξηγήσασθαι" were δὲ τοῦτο, ᾿ 
τί καλοῦσ᾽ ἀμένηνα κάρηνα 5 
κἀκεῖνος μέντοι ἀντιπροβάλλει ἦ τινὰ ἐν τοῖς Σόλωνος ἄξοσι γλωττῶν 
εἰς δίκας διαφέρουσαν wor πως" 
ὃ μὲν οὖν σὸς, ἑνός γε πέους ἐχφὺς, φρασάτω τί καλοῦσιν 5 ἰδυίους" 
ἐφέξης προβάλλει, 
--τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν © τοὐπυίειν 5 ; 
-τ- δηλοῖ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς οὗτος ὁ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ δράματι 
διὰ τῶνδε, 
7 ἄλλως σορέλλη καὶ μύρον καὶ ταινίαι" 
εἶτα ὁ πρεσβύτης ἐπισκώπτων, 
ἰδοῦ: σορέλλη; τοῦτο παρὰ Λυσιστράτου" 
πάλιν δὲ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἀκολάστου υἱέως εἰπόντος 
8 ἢ μὴν ἴσως σὺ καταπλαγήσει τῷ χρόνῳ 
καὶ τοῦθ᾽ υἱοῦ ὁ πρεσβύτης ἐπισκώπτων ἐρεῖ, 
τὸ καταπλαγήσει" τοῦτο παρὰ τῶν ῥητόρων" 
εἶτ᾽ αὖθις ἐκείνου φάντος, 
ἀποβήσεται9 ποῖ ταῦτα σοὶ τὰ ῥήματα; 
πάλιν ὁ πρεσβύτης καὶ τοῦτο σκώπτει, 
παρ᾽ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου τοῦτο τ᾽ ἀποβήσεται 
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καὶ μέν γε καὶ 6 υἱὸς οὐδέπω παυόμενος οὐδ᾽ αἰδούμενος τὸν γέροντα 
φησὶ, 

τί ὑποτεχμαίρει καὶ κακῶς ἄνδρας λέγεις 

°° χαλοκφᾳγαθίαν ἀσκοῦντας" F 
εἶτα ὁ πρεσβύτης, 

™ οἴμ᾽, ὡς Θρασύμαχος, 

τίς τοῦτο τῶν ξυνηγόρων "5" γηρύεται ; 
1. Vulgo “Δετάλεων. 2. Ald. cos λέξων "Ounpe γλῶττα στικὰ 
καλοῦσι κόρυκα. Inde erui γλωττὰς τί καλοῦσι : cui favet Pollux, 
11, 100. ἀλλὰ τὰς ποιητικὰς φωνὰς γλωττὰς ἐκάλουν" ὡς ᾽Αριστο- 
φάνης" πρὸς ταῦτα λέξον Ὁμήρου γλῶττα τι καλεῖται κόρυμβος. Hoe 
postremum vix distat ἃ κορώνην : quod restitui ex Hom. Od. A. 
441. quo respexit Pollux. ναὶ. 111. Ὅμηρος Κορώνην λέγει, ὃ νῦν 
Κόρακα λέγουσιν, ὡς Ποσείδιππος ἐν Γαλάτῃ [f. Γαλεώτῃ] 6 νέος 
κωμικὸς, εἰπὼν ““ Κόρακι κλεῖε τάσδε θυρίδας :” unde patet bis 
corrigendum in Galeno κόρακα vice κόρυκα. Paulo ante inserui 
μοι: collato Aristoph. Lys. 506. σὺ δ᾽ ἐμοὶ λέγε. 3. τὸν---ἄξωσι 
γλωττὸν---διαφερούσας. 4. Vulgo ἐμὸς δὲ οὗτος ἀδελφός. At fuit 
ille juvenis ἀκόλαστος. Poterat igitur ridere Homericum ἰῆς ἐκ 
γηδύος SUO ἑνός γε πέους ἐκφύς. 5. Ita egregie Seidler in Disser- 
tat. de Fragment. Aristopb. p. 17. advocatis Phot. ᾿Ιδυίους" 
μάρτυρας οὕτως Σόλων. et Eustath. ad Il. Σ. p. 1158. 20, 1208. 
ἰδυίους, καὶ Δράκων καὶ Σόλων τοὺς μᾶρτυράᾶς φασιν. Δΐλιος Διονύ- 
σιος ἱστορε. Addo et Eustath. ad Od. H. Ρ- 272. 14. Bas. 
ἰδίους, τοὺς ἴδμονας φασὶν of παλαιοὶ : et corrigo ἰδυίους. Vulgohic 
ἰδοῦσι τε. 6. Ita feliciter Dobreus ad Aristoph. Ach. 254, 
᾿Οπυίειν : quod fuit verbum forense. 7. Vulgo ἅλις σορέλλη --- 
Elms]. ad Ach. 716. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ, Ipse ἄλλως revera. Vid. Ruhn- 
ken. ad Tim. p. 199. 8. Ita Porson in Matty’s Rev. vel Mis- 
cell. Crit. p. 37. collatis Nub. 865. 1242. Vulgo ἡμῶν ἴσως 
οὐ χαταπληγήσῃ. 9. Vulgo σοι ταῦτα ποῖ. Voces ipse trans- 
posui. v. 10. Ita Elmsl. ad Acharn. 716. Vulgo καὶ xaxods— 
λέγεις καλοκᾳγαθεῖον. Ex Elmsleo profecit Seidler in Dissertat. 
de Fragment. Aristoph. p.17. 11. Vulgo οἴμ᾽ ὦ Θρασύμαχε. 
At nihil hic habet ἰδία appellandi formula, 12. Ita Brunck. 
pro τερεύεται. L'uit Θρασύμαχος homo politicus. Ejusdem me- 
minit Theopompus apud Priscian. xvii. p. 1183. Γυνὴ Θρα- 
συμάχου ὑμῶν γυνὴ καλῶς ἐπιστάτησει : ubi lege, Γυνὴ Θρασύμα- 
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χος νῷν γε νῦν καλῶς ἐπιστατήσει" Versuin non sanavit Porson, 
Advers. p. 300. neque ΕΠ 5]. ad Ach. 529. 

Hoc fragmentum eo magis notabile est, quo pateat exinde 
apud Athenienses fuisse Glossaria, etiam temporibus Comici, 
ad voces Homericas aliasque rariores exponendas, Hane rem 
non satis explicate monuit C. J. Blomfieldus, more suo omne 
ignotum pro mirifico censens. Perlegas, queso, verba pre- 
stigiatoris istius apud literatores famosi in Quarterly Rev. 
No. XLiv. et compara similia illa oracula ejusdem = Critici 
in Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxviil. p. 502. cum notis ejus ad 
Tryphon, in Mus. Crit. 1. p. 49. Scribendi hee ratio, inepta 
adeo, hominem vere eruditum dedecet. Si quis secum habeat, 
guod rei literariz sit profuturum, id omne sine ambagibus 
involucrisque proferre debet. ‘Tecte ista scripta indocti non 
intelligunt, docti rident. Dum Comici γλωσσὰς traeto, non 
abs re fuerit monere veram scripturam, ἐν τῇ Κωμικῇ Aéges, vice 
ἐν τῷ Κωμικῷ Ackinc~ exhiberi a MS. Vatican. Schol. Apoll. 
Rh. iv. 1614, teste Inverniz. ad Aristoph. Pref. p. 27. 


— 


HINTS TO FORM THE OVIDIAN DISTICH. 


(1) SCANSION and STRUCTURE. 


_ 1. Four verses out of five, or nearly so, commence with a 
dactyl. i 
2. When the sense of the first line overflows by a single word 
into the second, that word almost always forms a dactyl, ora 
trochee, 
Obsequio tranantur aque; nec vincere possis 
Flumina, 51 contra quam rapit unda, nates. 
Nunc quoque detecti referunt monumenta vetusti 
Moris, et antiquas testificantur opes. 
The exception to this rule is very rare, and takes place per- 
haps only with a verb. 
Inde due pariter, visu mirabile, palme 
Surgunt: ex illis altera major erat. 
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3. A molossus initial is preferred to a spondee, ceteris paribus. 
4, fhe Pentameter is never formed thus: (Monkish epitaph.) 


Vile cadaver | sum || tuque cadaver eris. 


(II.) 

5. The long verse, in structure, seldom deviates from these 
models. 

Tityre, tu patule || recubans sub tegmine | fag). 
Sylvestrem tenui || musam meditaris | avena. 
Formosam resonare | doces || Amaryllida | sylvas. 

6. The trisyllabic ending is avoided in the short line, as the 
quadrisyllabic is in the long. The short line on some very rare 
occasions ends with a quadrisyllabie word. 

Quem legis, ut noris, accipe, Posteritas. 
Me sciat in media vivere barbarie. 
Quicquid et in tota nascitur Anticyra. 
“ἧς The sense does not overflow from one into another distich, 
unless under circumstances like the following. 
Languor, et immodici nullo sub vindice somni, 
Aleaque, et multo tempora quassa mero, 
Eripiunt omnes animo sine vulnere nervos: 
Adfluit incautis insidiosus amor. 
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8. A short vowel in one word preceding sc, sp, sq, st, in 
another, very rarely formsa short syllable. — - 

“ In words like Scamander, Sciurus, Smaragdus, authority 
and necessity consecrate the usage.” G. B. 

9. The casural lengthening of a short syllable in any place 
of the verse is very uncommon. 

. Ut rediit animus, tenues a pectore vestes, &c. 

10. M final and final short vowels are rarely cut off, even in 
disyllabic words: much less in monosyllables, and with long 
vowels. 

11. The most usual forms occur in fine pentametri, such as 
the following : : 
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eeeevia est. +eesolo est. »+++ubies? ++++meum est. 
12. Of the apostrophe so placed, the following line (other- 
wise, objectionable) gives an extraordinary instance. Heroid. 
x. 86. Ed. Burman. 
Quis scit, an hae sevas tigridas insula habet ? 


19. Consilii, imperil, &c. stand as quadrisyllables in Ovid. 

To this head, perhaps, of convenience in versifying, may be 
referred the position of que in the short line; the peculiarity of 
evolvisse and persolvenda, as forming words of five sylla- 
bles ; and the frequent use ofimplicuisse, &c., where imp |i- 
care, &c. else would naturally occur. 

14. The shortening of the O final is very rare, and ina very 
few words only admitted ; puto when parenthetic, and nescio 
quem, &c., are not uncommon instances, 


(IV.) RELATIVE POSITION of WORDS. 


15. The words by which the pentameter is usually concluded, 
are nouns, and verbs, the verb substantive very much, and pro- 
nouns possessive. 

16. Of adjectives and adverbs in fine pentametri the in-. 
stances being rare and particular are easily remarked: these it is. 
not safe to imitate, unless in cases justified by identity or very 
close similitude. 

17. Instances like these with sum, facio, and other verbs, are 
readily distinguished. 

Que tantum lanas non sinat esse rudes. 
Hoc faciet posite te mili, terra, levem. 

18, The participle in fine pentametri, as in the fictitious verse 

below, is not legitimate. G. B. 
Et letus vivit, rura paterna colens. 

19. While the following instances, with a few cthers, form no 

real exception to the rule. ᾿ 
Nunc tibi sum pauper, nunc tibi visa nocens, 
Dicere non norunt, quid ferat hora sequens. 
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On the position of the Adjective. 


~ 20. Generally, as in prose, the adjective precedes the noun, 
Except,—a. Where it is the longer word of the two. 
ὁ. Where it has a very emphatic or decisive 
meaning in the sentence. 
c. Where some word belongs to it in government. 
d, Where one adjective is coupled to another. 


The following collocations are legitimate, and may be imitated: 


with safety. 
A. Si mea materia | respondet Musa | jocose. 
B. Ruperat et duram | vomer aduncus | humum. 
C. Inque sinu natos | pignora chara | ferunt. 
D. Priina vocas tardos | ad juga panda | boves. 
E. (any where perhaps but in fine pentametri.) 
Qui mihi | Livor edax | ignavos objicis annos. 
Que que nec | hoste fero | nec nive, terra, cares. 

21. Other collocations equally legitimate occur, which it may 
not be quite so easy to class and define. These the Scholar 
will note as he meets with them, remembering carefully to dis- 
uaguish where the noun and the adjective go disjunctively as in 
-4, and where conjunctively as in B, (ἡ, D, and E£. 

22, The noun in the long line is seldom followed by its ad- 
jective in the short, unless ina few cases very peculiar, like 
these. 

Protinus adspicies venienti nocte Coraram 
Gnossida: Theseo crimine facta Dea est. 


Dira viro facies ; vires pro corpore; corpus 
Grande; pater monstri Mulciber hujus erat. 


Nos quoque ¢emp/a juvant, quamvis antiqua probemus, 
Aurea: majestas convenit ista Deo. 


10 Dec. 1816, i 7. ae es 


Α 


a) RE LX, 


j TO THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEWER 
OF 


Stephens Greek Lhesaurus, 


[The Tursavrus is to be published in 39 Nos. or all afier will be 
iven Gratis. The whole will be printed within 5 years from the 
resent delivery of No, X.)_ 


‘we Subscribers to the New Edition of Srrpupns’ Tarsaurvs 
ill doubtless recollect the Advertisement prefixed to No.1 X. in which 
Editors announced a curtailment of the plan previously pursued, 
id the adoption of one on a more circumscribed scale. 
To enter into a detail of the reasons of this change, imperative as 
ey were on us, who are compelled to yield to the wishes of the general - 
y of Subscribers, though against our own judgment, and, what is of 
eater consequence, in opposition to the opinions of first rate Scholars 
favor of the extended plan, we deem to be needless. And with 
spect to the mode, in which the change has been effected, com- 
encing with the word 41Θ2, we conceive it necessary only to refer 
1 the contents of our last Number, published in March, 1820. 
It was therefore with no little surprise, and, we will confess, pain, 
{,7 subsequently to the publication of that number, our attention 
as called to some animadversions on our labors in an article in the 
rterly Review, No. 44, published soon afterwards. On evidence 
sternal and internal, sufficiently convincing, we are compelled to 
ribe that article to the Rev. Dr. Blomfield. 
‘The gratitnde, which we owe to our steady friends and patrons, 
e interests of literature, which, we hope, will be advanced by the 
—  -  .-.-.-.----"- - ------- --.----.ς--.------.----.--,-.ςς- 
1 To correct any misapprehension that may arise from this paragraph, we beg leave 
state, that almost as this reply was going to press, we were given to understand, 
at the Critique was printed before our present plan, which was commenced at the 
d of 1819, had been actually put into practice in our last number. 
Of this fact, although it has so lately come to our knowledge, we feel ourselves 
und in justice to apprise the reader. Had a similar regard tw justice influenced 
. B., be would doubtless have embraced an opportunity of qualifying his statement 
eviously made. This step might easily have been taken in a fly-leaf, appended to 
e last number of the Q. R. But this would, perhaps, have been considered as old- 
shioned honesty: and we know enough of the Reviewer to suspect, that to such aa 
peal to his candor, the answer would he, Σὺ παιδαρίον εἴ, καὶ φρονεῖς apy noting. 
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completion of a work, supported by the general approbation 9 
Scholars, and enriched by the contributions of first-rate philologists,| 
and a regard to our reputation, compel us to notice charges most) 
deeply affecting our character, as well ina moral as literary point of 
view. bist 
We are not ignorant of the nature of the contest, or of the dis- 
parity of the odds, which we have to encounter, while answering an 
article in the Q. R., the extent of whose circulation defies the! 
possibility of publishing our defence in every place, to which th 
accusation is wafted. Yet there is one tribunal, to which we; 
most fearlessly appeal, that of Time; whose motto, so cheering: 
to all honest minds, is, Magna est Veritas, et prevalebit. A few short) 
years will decide the question, whether the Reviewer or ourselves be 
destined to bow the neck in shame to the irreversible decrees of that 
unerring Court. | 

Before we enter ona specific refutation of the charges: brought 
against us, we would ask Dr. Blomfield, whether his mind was so 
totally free from prejudice and resentment against the Editors of the 
Thesaurus, as to permit him to enter on a review of that work with 
the candor of a Scholar, and the impartiality of a Critic. He was 
among our earliest Subscribers, and appeared friendly to the under 
taking; but between the time of his subscription and that of the 
publication of the first number, ‘some criticisms on-his edition of 
ZEschylus appeared in the Classical Journal, which, as we have rea on 
to suspect, offended him to such a degree, that he retused to take th 
first Number of the Thesaurus. Dr. B. however states his reason foi 
declining, to be, “‘ that, as the first number did not contain one wo rd 
of the Thesaurus, but a farrago of Treatises by various Authors, : 


conceived this to be so complete a deviation from the Prospectus 
as to dissolve the previous relative connexion of the Subscrib 
and the Proprietors.” Now, if he will stake his veracity on the fac 
that his name was given under the idea of having only a bare reprint 
of the Thesaurus, and of leaving nothing to the discretion of the Edi 
tors, as to what they might consider necessary to the publication 0 
a useful Greek Lexicon, we wiil confess he had a right to withdraw 
his name ; but we humbly beg leave to suggest that this step shoule 
have been taken earlier by him—at the moment when he discovere¢ 
something “ suspicious” (how suspicious we are at loss to know) it 
the Prospectus announcing an improved and enlarged edition. By his 
neglect to warn us of his suspicions, we naturally considered him 
like the rest of our Subscribers, so liberally disposed towards the 
new arrangements as to countenance them by his silence. Had he 
thus acted, and explained to us that he wanted only a reprint of Ste: 
phens’ Thesaurus, and would leave nothing to the discretion of th 
Editors, we should have replied more courteously, though substan 
tially to this effect, that we could not receive his name, and woult 
not accept his money. It seems, however, that we are doomed ti 
suffer from his suspicions, if silent; and his abuse, when that silence 
is broken. Amongst this farrago of Treatises, as he calls them, Dr 
B. objects specifically to the insertion, in the first Number, of Kuste 
De Verbis Mediis. ' Will he deny the absolute necessity of Kuster. 
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os to the right understanding of many passages in the Greek ? 
Vill he deny the necessity of its insertion? Will he state where it could 
e been placed in the body of the Thesaurus? Where so well 
3s in the preliminary matter; especially as it would require, 
ith a view to justice to all parties, the accompanying remarks of 
Volle, Le Clerc, and others? Does he not know that, for a reason 
milar to that, which actuated us, H. Stephens thought it neces- 
ury to subjoin to his Thesaurus works irrelevant to a Lexicon, 
et intimately connected with Lexicography? And, if he allowed 
is any discretionary powers, as by his tacit consent he seemed to 
Ὁ, can he with any consistency complain that we made use of dis- 
hetion so permitted 7 
| But whatever doubt may arise as to the real motives, which in- 
taced Dr. B. to withdraw his name; yet respecting the effect, which 
e intended to produce, of bringing ruin on the publication, by 
palling on the Subscribers, if not in direct terms, at least in language 
afficiently intelligible, to follow his example by seceding, little 
oubt can remain. Still less is our scepticism respecting his hos- 
lity to the Printer of the Thesaurus, when we perceive with what 
sadiness he travels out of his way, to speak contemptuously of an- 
er publication, in which the same Printer is deeply interested, 
d to defeat, if possible, the success of the DELPHIN and Va- 
IorRUM CLAssics; which he chose to designate “ Mr. Valpy’s pre- 
ious scheme of republishing the very worst edition of the Latin 
Jassics.” To this observation we may reply in the language of Te- 
nee, Nihil es:—Quin. male narrando possit depravarier. Tu id, quod 
4 est, excerpis; dicis, quod mali est. Were we disposed to admit, 
rhat no scholar can, the justice of this sweeping censure of the ori- 
imal Delphin editions, still in the present case a similar sentence 
vould be manifestly unjust, and totally inapplicable to Mr. Valpy’s 
*ublication. Of this fact Dr. B. might have made himself mas- 
er. For, had he condescended to examine any portion of the 
Delphin and Variorum Classics already published, (and this he was 
ound in justice and fair dealing to do, before he threw out his op- 
wobrious sentiments,) he would have found that, in conformity with 
he Prospectus, the text was taken from the best editions and not the 
Iphin ; thatthe most approved Variorum Notes were added ; that 
i list of Various Readings was inserted; that the Bipontine No- 
itia Literaria was continued to the present time, and that the Indices 
vere corrected, and adapted, with considerable trouble and expense, 
Ὁ every edition of the Classics. Had he been guilty of no other mis- 
epresentation, the spirit in which this observation was written, would 
lave been sufficiently visible to put the readers of the Q. R. on their 
maard, as to the real feelings of the Critic. But with the misrepresen- 
ations of Dr. B. on other subjects the Editors of the Thesaurus have 
ittleto do. Business, ample enough, is on their hands, in answering 
lirect charges and indirect. insinnations: of the latter of which two 
uost Conspicucts specimens imperiously demand their attention. 
The first insinuation, which is repeatedly thrown out, that we 
we influenced by mercenary motives of the most dishonest kind, 
we stop in the very threshold to repel ἀταρμύκτοισι προσώποις, and 
with a conscience that knows not palleseere. culpa. 
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We do indeed frankly confess that we did look forward to a fai 
pecuniary remuneration for an undertaking demanding πὸ little 
money and time, with incessant fatigue bodily and mental. Bu 
we will as firmly deny that profit was the only stimulus, whi 
urged us to commence the work, or that it has been the only 
consolation, which has cheered us in its progress. Had filthy Iu 
been our sole and undivided object we might have realised a golden 
harvest hy confining ourselves strictly to the very letler of the first Pro 
spectus ; every deviation from which has only led us into additiong 
expense by the accumulation of those very materials, for the super 
abundance of which we have met indeed with the reprobation: 
Dr. B., but to which, if the future conduct of the Reviewer be 
similar to his past conduct as an Editor, he will owe the same tae! 
obligations, as he is already known to owe to his learned  predeces- 
sors; but for which obligations we expect, like them, to be repaid in 
abuse; from the effects of which censure we hope we may shelter 
ourselves, in the increased attachment of old, and in the acquisi 
of new, friends. 7 

The second insinuation, respecting Hermann’s, NO DOUBT, U 
BOUGHT PANEGYRIC, we publicly proclaim totally unfounded. 

Although the various publications of Dr. B. prove how little kind 
are his feelings towards Hermann, and we might be disposed, in conse: 
quence, to suspect that this remark was advisedly made by Dr. By 
yet, for the honor of human nature, we would fain hope that this 
insinuation has unwittingly slipped from his pen. The charac 
which Hermann bears in the literary world for unimpeachable hondi 
and integrity, might have shielded him, even in the opinion of a foe 
from the unworthy suspicion of expressing sentiments, foreign to his 
heart, from the bias of mercenary motives." > aD 

The Review may be distributed into 5 sections— Ay, 
_ The first gives a synopsis of Greek Lexicography in general 
its origin and progress, and presents an account of the variot 
‘Lexica as well extant in MS. or in print, as extinct and only knowr 
by name.—In the second, notice is taken of the printed Lexieé 
alone, in which, unlike the preceding, Greek words are explained by 
synonymous Latin, and not Greek.—In the third, we are taught the 
plan and defects of H. Stephens’ own publication as arising from & 
unphilosophical arrangement of matter, and the omission of mam 
words.—In the fourth our republication is more particularly cen 
sured for a similar want of arrangement, and the contrary vice of 
superabundance of matter.—And to the fifth may be assi 
miscellaneous remarks on subjects connected or not with # 
Thesaurus, conveyed in language well suited to the frivolity ὦ 
common events, though not very consistent with the civilised fe 
ings of literary pursuits. 


τ 


"Tt will be recollected by the readers of the Classical Journal, that some of the remark! 
of Dr.B. had been already made by Hermann, and that to such objections, as seemef 
to carry weight, we had given the best answer by adopting his suggestions ef 1 
provement; and tu the others of less consequence we have reason to believe that ou 
reply was perfectly satisfactory. f 
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Respecting the first portion of the Review, its character has been 
jo truly and facetiously designated by a Subscriber, in a Letter 
ecently published in the Classical. Journal, No. 41, that we shall 
jeg leave to make the following extracts from it: 

| The first part of the review is taken up with a somewhat 
jaeagre, ill-digested, and uninteresting account of the Greek Lexi- 
jons and Glossaries, for which the Reviewer is almost entirely 
indebted to the Dissertatio Critica subjoined by Maussacus to his 
‘dition of Harpocration, where any person may easily trace the 
ixtent of his obligations, and to the Preface of Ruhnken to: the 
econd volume of Alberti’s Hesychius. A prolix enumeration. of 
econdite names may astonish the fashionable readers of the Quar- 
vetly Review ; but scholars are too well acquainted with the imple- 
aents and aids, with which the erudition and industry of former 
\ges have supplied the shallowness of their successors, to confound 
‘he pretension to learning with its possession, or to mistake the 
yomp and parade of citation for the familiar knowledge of the nature, 
tharacters, and works of those illustrious men, whose names figure 
m the pages of the literary quack, like the hieroglyphical characters 
n a conjuror’s robe. iG 
“© The Critic next displays the faults of Steph. Thes. in its origi- 
αἱ state: these no one is disposed to question. But, as it was the 
jrofessed intention of the Editors to republish the work of Stephens, 
md to make it the basis of their own, not to compose a new one, 
he charges, such as they are, must rest with Henri Etienne; and he 
unately is far removed above the censures of the Quarterly 
Reviewer.” ! 

These sentiments so completely coincide with our own, and the 
anguage so perfectly anticipates all that we had to ofier on the 
γα section, that we shall dismiss that subject ‘without a single 
emark from. our own pen, and shall only touch on the second sec- 
lon.just to express our thanks for the wondrous discovery respecting 
he peculiar advantages of the Commentarii. Greci of Budeeus; and 
isunjeets our Subscribers (ignorant as they must have been on 


l:subjects connected with Greek Lexicography, till informed by 

e profound and original learning of Dr. B.) on the intelligence that 
ince H. Stephens made so copious a use of that very valuable work 
5.10 insert nearly the whole of it into his Lexicon, they will in course 
6 able to suck the marrow and pick the bones of old Budzeus in 
mr present. and their future Treasury, as Dr. B. wittily expresses 
imself, 
We have called the learning of Dr. B. original, being unwilling to 
fiend the vanity of uninformed readers. To others better acquainted 
vith the wholesale plagiarisms of Dr. B., it may be amusing to pre- 
ent the following specimen of this Critic’s propensities. 


δ The whole article, written in the spirit of justice, with the erudition of a scholar, 
ie elegance of ἃ man of taste, and the trbabity ofa gentleman, was forwarded tothe 
ditor within three days after the appearance of the Quarterly Review, from a. place 
here no access could be had to books. ἱ 
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At the foot of p. 811, ‘he finishes the 1st section of the review by 
observing in a small note that a more detailed account of the ancié 
vocabularies is given by Maussucus in his learned Dissertatio Critie 
For what purpose, except to hide his own plagiarism, has he neg 
lected to state, where this Dissertatio Critica is to be found ? He will 
reply, perhaps, that every scholar knows the contents of Maussaes 
Edition of Harpocration; and that it was needless to give the titlea 
length. What other scholars may know of the contents of that dist 
Sertation, we presume not to state: but we can state that Dr. B. ha 
read very attentively a work, from which the whole of the materials 
for his learned first section have been compiled. One passage, howevef) 
of that dissertation, he has, it seems, strangely neglected; and for his 


oe 


instruction we will here extract it, written as it seems to be with am 
eye no less to the past than to the future---plagiarist and reviewer.” 
Recentiorum fidem et labores laudare non omnino damno—ubi quedam 
incognita et inaudila e sinu vetustatis eruerint, dummodo caute semper ate 
torum—nomina non reficeantur ; nam quid insulsius et inanius est velle 
aliena laude gloriari et vicini veste ornari? δ 
Now had Dr. B. borne this remark in mind, he would doubtless 
have thus remodelled his note p. 305. ‘ 
* Ruhnken, in Pref. Hesych. p. ix. says, Comict Lexict nullus 
editorum scriptorum, quod sciam, mentionem facit.---It is, however, 
quoted by Hesychius in the Epistle to Eulogius. But this, as being 
suspected by Valckenaer, Ruhnken probably thought not decisive 
authority, and all mention of it might have been advisedly omitted) 
The Lexicon is nevertheless quoted by name: in the Scholia on 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 973. and 1614. as Ruhnken’s own master; Hem 
Sterhuis, has remarked, on Aristoph. Plut. p. 98. A work not very dif- 
ferent of Palamedes is cited by the Etymol. M. ‘Apyereiov μέλος, Ὁ: 
145, 44: as observed by Maussac in Dissertat. Crit. p.366. who there 
gives a actailed account of this and similar Vocabularies.” ibd 
Such might have been the form of a single note, equally creditable 
to his industry as the two he has thought proper to write. Βα 
seems Dr. B. has chosen to adopt the practice of modern plagiarists 
unawed by the chastisement to which they have so justly exposed 
themselves." 
Before we dismiss the subject of the first Section, we will beg 
leave to make two remarks for the benefit of our readers, and two 
requests for our own instruction. sar 
The Reviewer asserts that Schow has made many mistakes in 
deciphering the compendia of the only MS. in which Hesychius’ 
valuable Lexicon is preserved. Does he know this fact from his own 
collation of this MS. with Schow’s edition, or did he, as we suspect, 
take the account without acknowledgement from Bast; whose note, 
in Schefer’s edition of Gregorius de Dialectis, p. 211. is not written 
with the accustomed liberality of its author? If however our 


f Lig ache curiosity may be gratified by turning to the articles under the bea 
of Literary Coincidences in the Classical J ournal, Nos. 33 and 34. b 
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jgspicions as to the source, from whence Dr. B. derived his 
neans of abusing poor Schow, be ill-founded, and he has in- 
jeed a re-collation of that precious MS. we conjure him by the love 
e bearstothegood cause of Greek Literature, toimpartthe fruit of his 
ubors to the other lovers of Greek; and we can assure him, that 
nough it possess not one original remark of Dr. B., or though it 
roan under the weight of his borrowed learning, we will receive the 
oon with heartfelt gratitude, and devote many a good hour to its pe- 
sal with deep delight. We suspect, however, for intercourse with 
jome Reviewers and Editors has made us sadly suspicious, that he 
ias in this, as in the following picce of information, depended less 
jn his own observation than on that of others; where, in speaking of 
suidas, he says that ‘“ that Lexicon contains many fragments of the 
jost treatise of lian on Providence.” This idea, we believe, was first 
started by Stanley on Aischylus, and subsequently by Valckenaer. 
Surely Dr. B., while displaying his own intimate acquaintance with 
he lost works of one author, might not have blushed for his ac- 
juaintance with the preserved writings of other dead. But, perhaps, 
he little thought the dead could tell tales. 

The two requests we have to make, are, 1. respecting the Παρεκβολαὶ 
τὸ τοῦ Σουΐδα, their value, and the place where they are to be found; 
since, if valuable, we would endeavour to gain access to them, and, 
the benefit of our subscribers, incorporate such portions as might 
be useful: and, 2. whether the exertions of modem scholars have been 
successful or not in discovering the present lurking place, if it indeed 
exist, of the MS. Lexicon of Pausanias, from which Eustathius, as 
Dr. B. truly states, makes such extracts as enable us to have some idea 

fits value, and to authorise an incalculable regret for it, if lost. 
And, by way of holding out some inducement to Dr. B., we will en- 
deavour to exalt his reputation by explaining an expression of his, 
Which may not generally be understood. The Reviewer's words are 
“There were Homeric Lexicons at an early age. One certainly ex- 
isted much anterior to that of Apollonius, which we possess, in 
which even the youth of republican Athens had been accustomed 
to search for the elucidations of the great poet.” This enigmatical 
sentence will be understood by a reference to Gaien, quoted by 
Brunck on Aristoph. Aaraacis, Fragm. 2. 

+ The course of our defence has brought us to the examination of the 
fourth chapter in this long-winded diatribe. And as the charges are 
here showered thick, fast, and heavy, we shall be excused if we take 
a little breathing time to bide the pelting of the pitiless storm. 

- Although to give an intelligible form to the objections “‘ huddled to- 
gether, a perfect chaos and hodge-podge of Criticism,” is almost a 
hopeless attempt; yet the accusations may perhaps be all classed 
under four heads: 1. That the quantity of new matter is useless. 2. 
That the arrangement of it is bad. 3. That the length of time, which 
must elapse before the work can be terminated, is beyond the period 
stated in the Prospectus. And, 4. That the work will be larger 
and more expensive than the Subscribers expected. 

> As it must ever delight an accuser habere reum confitentem, we will 
not deny that the two last charges are well-founded. But we trust 
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that we are giving no handle for the insinuations thrown out 
us respecting the dishonorable motives of our speculation: Or "6. 
have we alluded to this charge, and we feel we must still touch:o 
it once again, connected as it is with the existence of what we p 
dearer far than sordid lucre, a spotless reputation. rs 
Respecting our pecuniary profits, Dr. B. is pleased to state, § 
full is his mind on this interesting subject, “‘ that our work was sold 
before it was printed.” . yeni 
This remark might have been hazarded with some show of truth; | 
had we stipulated for the Subscription-money inadvance, Butthi 
was a step the Reviewer knows we did not take, relying as we did: om} 
the good faith of our Subscribers to receive and pay for the Numbe . 
when delivered. Had we believed that many could be found, with feels! 
ings similar to those ef Dr. B., ready enough to give the name, and thus 
hold out delusive prospects ‘of success, yet refusing to fulfil {πο 
engagements, and thus plunge us into certain ruin, we shouid eithen 
have abandoned our design, or so have modified it, as to secure) 
ourselves against the duplicity of a treacherous, or the vacillating 
conduct of an uncertain, friend. But we had a higher opinion of th κε. 
liberality of those who were likely to become our Subscribers, tha 
to adopt a plan which would express our suspicion of the. existence, 
of other than henorable men. For our disinterestedness we appea 
to this Number, in which we have redeemed the pledge, which we | 
made in the last, of giving 200, instead of 170, pages. . And whei 
we state, that with a view to expedite the completion of the work 
two able Scholars have been engaged as assistant Editors, we give a 
additional proof of our disregard of the rem, si pussis recte; si no " 
quocung ve modo rem. ‘ey 
It is not for us to display our own deeds; but on the score» of 
disregard of self in the pecuniary arrangements connected with the 
Thesaurus, we could appeal to many satisfactory proofs, did we nol 
feel ourselves restrained by the sacredness of private intercourse® 
from bringing them forward. We may however refer to the language 
of a Subscriber, who has thought it but due to justice to state that 
the liberality, with which the contributions of foreign Scholars ha 
been repaid, has been duly appreciated. ᾷ “on 
Although we are confident that, had the republication been confined » 
to the narrow limits of the first suggestion, we might have easily 
fulfilled our original intention, as well in the length of time as quantity? 
of Numbers stipulated, still we had no doubt that all those, whos 
patronised the undertaking, would equally support it on its zmproved — 
and consequently enlarged plan. Nor were our ideas altogether un-© 
founded, as it would seem, since even Dr. B. though nota subseriber® 
himself;--ventures to answer for the Subscribers, {παῖ they πους 
have preferred waiting a longer time and paying a larger sum for an 
improved work than receiving their present Numbers at a less prices 
and with a hurried publication. Credat Judeus ! For this very indivi-< 
dual who here. is so patient of delay, and so regardless of cash, has » 
complained in another part of this identical Review of our slowness 
of publication, and felt so indifferent to the manner in which the νη 
work might be edited, that he withdrew his name on the ap pearance. 
of the very first N umber of the Lexicon. 
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)With this glaring proof of the inconsistence ' of the Reviewer's 
intiments, it may seem/a waste of time to enter on a formal refutatiow 
the other charges brought forward. But we have the foe in sight; 
ris it wise to lay by our arms. 

That the work will be more expensive than we calculated is true; 
jt, as we have elsewhere stated, the book, which will cost to the 
ibscribers, in its improved state, little more than half of what it did 
‘its original form, cannot be considered, as Dr. B. would wish it to 
‘considered, in the light of the most pickpocketing scheme, which 
fer was engendered in the brain of a zealous printer; and that we are 
it very wrong in our ideas on this point, may be inferred from the 
ict that we have obtained new Subscribers since the publication of 
15 depreciating Review. 

) With respect to the probable length of time and quantity of Nuni- 
rs requisite for the completion of the work, a calculation has 
hen made and published separately, by which it will appear how ill- 
unded are the fears of Dr. B. so kindly expressed respecting the~ 
ortness of our own lives and those of our Subscribers, few of 
hom, although not of an antediluvian race of patrons, printers, and 
‘oprietors, can, in the common course of events, be expected to be 
rm from the delights of reading the caustic effusions of Dr. B. with-- 
it seeing the conclusion of our undertaking. 

Enough perhaps has been said on the greater length of time and 
eight of expense, to which the arrangements on the improved plain ἡ 
ive subjected all parties. Something, however, remains still to be 
id on this subject; which will be produced when we come to discuss 
close of the last section. At present we return to the lst and 2d, 
| With respect to the first accusation against the useless quantity of 
atter, Dr. B. founds his reprobation of our excrescences on cer- 
in canons and notions of his own respecting the construction of a 
exicon, which, however applicable they may be to a Manual, are- 
ally incompatible with the plan of a Thesaurus. tt 
Dr. B. defines a Thesaurus, a book where the student looks not 
r dissertation but authority. Now, if this be a just definition of a 
hesaurus, how would he, we ask, define a Manual as distinguished 
om the greater Lexicon? Surely, the difference does not consist 
the larger bulk and greater number of congregated words ; but in 
ie more full enumeration of authorities, in the elaborate explanation 
‘doubtful meanings, in the discussion of controverted, and, if need 
>, in the emendations of corrupted, passages, , 

Now, these are the causes of those very excrescences of which he 
ymplains, and yet without these a Thesaurus would not answer to 
g title. γ 


a ----.-..--.-. - ----.  - -----ο-ς-ς---..---ὀ-.--Ο.-ςςςς-ς.ςς.-᾿.. 
‘But, on the subject of inconsistence, it were hard on Dr. B, were he compelled to 
count for sentiments expressed at an interval of eighteen months, a period during 
hich a man may have time to change his very self, much more his opinions: 
Ise we would reproach, to return to the subject from which we have digressed, Dr. B, | 
r his recommendation to wait till all books were bought, read, and extracted, and all |» 
rangements. made for publishing our work in such a way that, when once com- 
enced, it might appear as regularly as a newspaper; and at the same time taunting | 
; for the ingenious plan devised of makiug our work at once periodical and pereu+ 
ial, and this too when he reminds us that, as we are not antediluvians, we ought nat ° 
yhave permitted three years to elapse between the period of our firstnumber and the 
sventh. 
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- We have hitherto written as if we understood Dr. B., but we an 
not sure we are so fortunate as to know what meaning is to bi 
attached to the word authority. Does he intend by it the mere di¢ 
tum, the αὐτὸς ἔφα, of a Laconic Lexicographer? Or does he me 
authors cited? If the former, we will remind him of R. Payn 
Knight’s observation, that the dictum of a Lexicographer is auth 
rity with a dunce ; and, therefore is inadmissible by us, whate 
it may be to the Reviewer. And if he means authors cited, it mus 
happen in the controverted passages of authors quoted, that so fay 
from not looking for a dissertation in the Thesaurus, a dissertation 
is the very thing which that scholar there expects to find, who is no} 
prepared jurare in verba magistri. πρῇ 
- If these notions be correct, those of Dr. B. cannot be so, whenhif 
states that in no instance should any critical or philological discussié1 
be introduced. For a discussion, as we have shown, is absolutely 
necessary in some points to produce conviction in the reader's mind 
a consummation which a view of the whole arguments alone ¢« 
attain; at least we speak for ourselves. Some writers and reade 
of Reviews think: to arrive at truth by garbled extracts. 
- We are next taught that a reference to critical works is necessary 
only in particular cases. : εῇ 
Has then, we ask, any scholar yet defined, or can he define, ἢ 
what cases and to what extent such references are necessary? Ori 
this discovery to be left to the nicely discerning and precision lovii 
mind of Dr. B.? Perhaps, however, he wishes us to refer only # 
books published by himself. But will he not grant us the liberty ἢ 
so fully takes, of extracting the works of his predecessors ? 
» Till we are better informed on this point, we shall continue 


rism,?. and such extracts only as may be deemed necessary, fre 
books that are not, and cannot be, within the reach of even dete 
mined collectors. We allude particularly to the numerous critica 
pamphlets with which the press in Germany teems, but of whit 
till our recent connexion with continental scholars, we scarcél 
knew the names, much less the contents; and, though many of thes 
were not intended to live beyond the period of an ephemeral produce 
tion, yet from others we have derived information very fit to a 
place in the Thesaurus ; but to which, being not easily attainable 

reference alone were made, according to the wishes of Dr. B. the re 
ference would be vain, except to scholars of the stamp of Dr. B. 
whose love of plagiarism might induce them to hunt for the work 
referred to, in the hope of meeting with information in a place t 
which few had access. He has therefore ample reason for saying 
with respect to himself alone, ‘ that he does not want a collectior 


>,’ 


of treatises on words, however useful the reference to them may be. 


‘It is with this view of avoiding even the suspicion of plagiarism, that we have bee! 
led to detail, “ page after page, discussion and diatribe,” that neither the dead nor th 
living might have to complain of our unwillingness to give honor to whom hono 
isdue. But this is a feeling, of which, as Dr. B. does not enter into it himself, he-ca1 
not suppose the existence in the breast of another. This idea alone can account f 
his wonder at our superabundant honesty. 
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\But little intelligible as Dr. B. is in his definitions and axioms, he 
‘still less so in his postulates; since all that he demands is, a 
ear statement of the meaning, derivation, and inflection of words 
pported by sufficient authorities. Without stopping to avimadvert 
| the strangeness of a request, the attainment of which he has done 
lin his power to prevent, we ask what is meant by suflicient autho- 
ties. Whether he allude to the age of the authors, the corrupt or 
prrect state of their texts, or to the number of passages quoted, we 
fe unable to decide: since we perceive that in one place he objects 
| three authorities brought from the old Hesiod, the modern Try- 
jtiodorus, and the interpolated Homerides: in another we are cen-. 
red for multiplying authorities for a common word; and in the 
τὰ we are reproached for leaving a word without any authority at 
il, simply because neither our own researches, nor those of our 
llow-laborers, have been able to offer one. 

| But the last paragraph, which winds up the προπαρασκευὴ of the 
scusation, we will first transcribe, and then touch on such points, 
s have not been already exposed. 
«« A Thesaurus is a book, where the student looks not for disserta- 
jon but for authority. We wish that the present editors had kept 
iis consideration in view: as it is, we regret to say,—they have 
etailed page after page of discussion and diatribe, till poor Ste- 
hens and his Thesaurus are often lost sight of in'the fray. Butwe 
0 not want a collection of treatises on words, however useful a 
ference to them may be. All that we desire is, a clear statement 
the meaning, derivation and inflexion of words, supported by dif- 
‘rent authorities. Itis worse than useless to collect, or even to 
pecify all the passages where a word is used, unless it be of rare 
scurrence, or have some peculiarity, which renders it more than 
ommonly remarkable: and it is still more objectionable, to throw 
dgether in a dictionary all that has been said upon it by gramma- 
ans and critics ; yet this is going on to an alarming extent (alarm- 
ig to the eyes and the pockets of the subscribers) in the new edition 
f the Thesaurus.” 
To this we reply, 

Ἵν, We know not what is meant by the expression “ to specify all 
he passages, where a word is used:” unless Dr. B. insinuates that 
ve have done what we have not done, and what no man in his sen- 
es would attempt to do, because in itself impracticable. 2. We 
now not what is meant by the exception in favor of rare words. 
f the word be of rare occurrence, and not liable to suspicion, the 
ery circumstance of its rarity precludes the possibility of saying 
auch about it. Our discussions of the longest kind do, as they. 
aust, take place respecting words not uncommon, though used in 
m uncommon way, and directly or indirectly presenting various con- 
radictory features, such as the luckless word ἄγαλμα, whose pecu- 
iarities where such as to compel us to write a much longer article 
han we believed any one word of the Greek language could have pro- 
juced. It seems, however, that in taking advantage of the Re- 
fiewer’s own exception we have still incurred his disapprobation. 
ow we are to reconcile this apparent inconsistence is a matter of no 
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‘difficulty; as we know well that his learning compelled him ἴο mak 
the exception, though his want of candor prevented him from apply! 
ing the exception in our favor. 3. Respecting the remark of throwing 
together all that has been said by grammarians and critics. we will 
observe that he has strangely altered his opinion, in which we. lid 
then, and still do heartily coincide, on the utility of a similar plan. 
‘at least with reference to the Greck Lexica, suggested by Bentley, 
and praised by the Reviewer elsewhere. i 
Having thus discussed the definitions, axioms, and postulates: | 
Dr. B., we proceed to the grand propositions founded on them, th 
1. The new matter is useless. 2. That our arrangement is bad. ‘8, 
That we have totally failed in producing a reprint of Stephens, 
And, 4. That the only advantage to accrue from it, is what th 
Editors and Proprietors will derive from a publication at once per a 
dical and perennial. iq 
“Of these four propositions the last may be answered in a fe¥ 
words. If by advantage Dr. B. means to say, that the Literal } 
value of the Thesaurus is none, we may appeal! to various Scholars 
who have for different purposes made reference to the new matter; 
but if he intends pecuniary profit,* we tell him that our profits would! 
be considerably increased by a rapid and’ consequently carelé 
publication, from which we are restrained by the honorable motive 
of giving our Subscribers a work worthy of their liberality, and not} 
discreditable to our own exertions. On Prop. 3., that our republica= 
tion does not deserve the name of a reprint, we shall continue to! 
believe our work entitled to that name, as it contains all that Ste- 
phens’ Thesaurus does, except its typographical errors, its anti 
quated orthography, and such sentences as would, if repeated, 
produce tautology. On Prop. 2., that our arrangement is bad, as’ 
it gives the additional trouble of consulting Indices, in consequeneé 
of not knowing where to find the information required, we would 
ask, in cases where the student wishes to know more than the bare 
interpretation of a word, (and what student is contented with that 
alone ?) is not his labor considerable abridged by finding, as we have 
elsewhere stated, all the information, direct or indirect, at one view, 
and without being compelled to examine the Index oftner than once’ 
Lastly, on Prop. 1. that the new matter is useless, we would 
Dr. B. could here speak intelligibly 1 Does he intend by ‘ usele: 
that which cannot, or will not, be used? or, if used, be product: 
of no information? If the last be intended, we defy ‘him to produ 
a single passage, which willnot afford information to those who < 
compelled to consult a Lexicon. If he asserts that it will not b 


1 This is the third time that we have been compelled to meet Dr. B. on his ὭΣ | 
nuations respecting the profit, which he supposes we are likely to derive from our spe- 
culation. Ashe feels so interested in the subject, we will make hima fair offer. If | 
he is willing to reimburse us for the capital laid out on the Thesaurus, since the plan. 
was first agitated, and also to pay simple interest on that swum from that period upto the | 
present, we will ‘hand over to him all our right in the speculation, all profit made o: om | 
It, together with all books and materials collected for the purpose; and we will ἃ 
a most fervent wish that no future Critic may interfere with his dreams of golden biiss: | 
-~but that he may have and hold the benefits of our envied Treasure, for himself, his: | 
heirs and assigns for ever, | 

| 
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ied, we reply, such an-assertion cannot be supported, since the 
punds, within which curiosity is restrained, cannot be defined: 
ind 1 he means that the new matter cannot he used, he should pro- 
ace passages connected with the new matter, which are perfectly . 
intelligible. This he has not done, and, we know, he cannot do. 
i But, dismissing subjects of this trifling ‘kind, which we are reluc- 
intly compelled to notice, we return to those of a graver cast. 
ind we already fancy the Reviewer singing Lo triumphe | ! « Though 
ne arguments and asscrtions have been met and overturned, yet 
|cts prove the justice of the censures; since, if the Editors were 
yrmerly right, and the Reviewer wrong, the first in supporting, and 
te last in combating the extended plan, they cannot here be equally 
ight, and their opponent equally wrong » when they express their 
etermination to adopt a more agutined: ‘plan.” We do not deny 
tis change in our arrangements; but we do deny that it has been 
fluenced by any change in our sentiments respecting the manner, 
1 which the work ought to be printed: but because we have seen; 
nat, if some are willing to go as far as we might think necessary 
pr the completion of the work, others are anxious for a less perfect 
tough quicker publication, with a reasonable nope ofa conclusion 
rithin a stated period and price. 
_It is to the misrepresentations on these two topics that we heme 
ὃ alled the attention of the Subscribers; and, though we have already 
poken freely on this subject, we will not dismiss it even now unno- 
ced, as it forms the last section of his accusations. 
Ast. Dr. B. asserts we did possess unlimited resources in faces 
ot i in our own libraries, but in the, publie repositories of literature... 
‘This we deny. To obtain all the works necessary for our use, 
ot only no single repository, but all the repositories united in the 
ngdom would not suffice. We speak more particularly of works 
ublished abroad within the last thirty years, of which in some 
ases, by the exertions of our continental friends, we have, after.a 
reat length of time, been able to obtain perhaps the only copy in 
is country; and in others research has long proved fruitless, 
‘ith respect to printed books of an older date, and especially: criti- 
al works, those in their very nature most useful to our undertaking, 
as least interesting to the general collector, most difficult to be 
ound in booksellers’ ‘catalogues, how deficient even the British 
useum was, till the recent purchase of the Burney library, other 
riends than he,t who has advocated our cause so ably on this point, 
an testify. Indeed, on the subject of books generally, we can say, 
hat unless kind friends had favored us with the use of their collec- 
ions, the very expense of purchasing what was ΒΡ ΝΡ ΘΌΝΝΕ 
vould have overwhelmed the work, though double in price. . 
2nd. Dr. B. ‘ * suspects ” that the Subscribers whose names are 
withdrawn, are, in fact, those who are represented as the deceased 
Subscribers. i 
We have put this suspicion down as unfounded, because even a 
Spicion assumes a very suspicious character, when he, who sus- 
ects, possesses, but chuses to neglect, the means of approxima- 


- 


Ὁ See Classical Journal, ΝΟ 41. 
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ting to thé truth. Had Dr. Β. examined the list of Subscribers, | 
might have seen even amongst the names of persons with whom he? 
was acquainted, individuals now dead, but who, when living, w τοὶ 
Subscribers. His wilful negligence on a point so vital to his reputay 
tion and ours, will do any thing but shield him from the charge’ off 
giving a false color to our acts by his unfounded suspicions. sol 
_ 8rd. It is not to be doubted that the farther the work proceeds, the 
greater will be the accumulation of materials. - ΠΗΝΝ 

The objection, which this remark is meant to convey, has been’ 
already met, when we stated, what will prove the remark of Dr. ΒΒ. 
incorrect, that words, once discussed, need not be repeated, ai 
that all the excrescences, for example, in the word ἄγαλμα, are, | 
fact, so many decrescences in other articles. ε΄ 

The experience of every scholar tells him, that, as ἃ work pros 
ceeds, his materials must diminish; and the knowledge of every! 
Grecian tells him that almost the whole of a Greek Lexicon, come 
posed as Stephens’ is, might be brought by means of the compounds) 
into a very few letters; and that the proportion, which many letters 
bear to A alone, is about 1 to 1000; so that, even were the Editors) 
disposed to empty the contents of their accumulated contribution 
on the latter letters of the alphabet, they could not find words 


be 


enough to use as pegs to their dissertations. ε. 

The fourth misrepresentation, founded in some measure, like the 
first, on wilful ignorance, is, that he chuses not to observe that, ἢ 1 
giving so much extraneous matter, one object we had in view was t@ 
prove to our Subscribers that we had diligently amassed materials) 
and to our contributors that we had faithfully exhibited their coms 
munications. The last we have been successful in satisfying, and we 
doubted not of being able to give equal satisfaction to the formes) 
How we have been intercepted in these honest endeavours it is une 
necessary now to repeat. ΓΝ 

As the whole review is written in a spirit, which proclaims itsel 
wanting inevery particle of candor, it seems useless to produce anj 
insulated example, yet one shall be stated, and ab hoc disce omnias το 

Dr. B. states that the Review was commenced when only fomt 
Numbers had appeared; although he had seen, it appears, but only 
seen, two additional Numbers. We must therefore suppose his ‘obs 
servations apply only to those four numbers; and yet, after haying) 
«alculated the whole work to extend to 240 or even 120, he asserts, 
that the defects of these four are such as to detract very materially’ 
from the value of the whole work. Does then 4 bear so great a pro- 
portion to 120, as to warrant such an observation? And are we de- 
barred the power not indeed to remedy the past, but to correct tl 
future 116, so as not to overweigh the frightful account against 4? — 

Thus then have we met the leading objections of Dr. B., and the 
pledge given in the Classical Journal has, we trust, been satisfac 
torily redeemed. ; ti 

The feelings with which we commenced this defence have, by t 
expression of them, been cleansed and purified. We wish Dr. By 


| 


ne | 
may be able to say as much, and feel the same tranquillity of mind, 
when he shall have rescued himself from the present open ὁ 
made against misrepresentations direct and insinuations indirect. — 

Before we conclude our remarks, we will call his attention and that 
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he public to a subject, which we think is not much calculated to 
ce the urbanity or liberality of the Reviewer in a very favorable 
t of view.—After wading through the cumbrous parts of the The- 
rus, he is no sooner freed from his thraldom, than he looks about 
ind who has had the temerity to write favorably of what he is 
ased to censure by the wholesale. We allude more particularly 
the mention of Mr. Dibdin’s commendation, in an animated 
.e, conceived and expressed with his usual spirit, in his Bib/iogra- 
cal Decameron,’ towards the close of his review of the modern 
00] of printing. 


With respect to this reference, the reviewer has been guilty of two inaccuracies: 

,he conceives the work, in which this eulogy is contained, to be the Bibliomania: se- 

dly,in his extract, he chuses to garble the passage, making it almost down- 

it nonsense. We contend, indeed, that no man has a right, in holding up an au- 

r to be civilly sneered at, to quote from him on the strength of memory alone— 

ecially where that memory proves to be rather weak, We shall therefore let Mr. 

»din speak for himself: 

The undertaking is arduous in the extreme, and perhaps not a little perilous: 

let us admire the zeal and love of ancient lore, which could have matured, and 

ried into execution, a project so vast, so expensive, and requiring such constant, 

mitting, and (I had almost said) interminable labor. I address myself to the 

lid, the experienced, and the liberal ; not to those, who, previous to the publication 

he first Number, were sharpening their critical knives, and preparing other in- 

ments of literary torture, whereby they might inflict a severe wound, and cause 

mature death to the undertaking! English critics, [ trust, like English soldiers 

lsailors, love fairer play than this. Nor can such attempts, after all, damp the 
or, or slacken the exertions of those, to whose conduct this ‘monumentum ere 
‘ennius’ is entrusted. Let us tell an interesting and unsophisticated tale. . ἢ 
‘A new Edition of the Greek Thesaurus of H. Stephens the younger must necessa- 

+, in any shape, be a tremendous undertaking; especially too, when one thinks 

the multiplicity of lexicographical and critical knowledge which has pervaded the 

ssical world, since the first appearance of that wonderful performance. Only ta 

e an impulse, or encouragement to the plan only to bring the vessel to the 

er’s edge, as it were—required spirit, strength, and no ordinary assistance. In 

ters, circular notes, prospectuses, &c. announcing the nature and extent of it, it 

τ the proprietors of the work not less than 1,500/, This was surely bold enough: 

‘till seven hundred subscribers were subscribed, its progress would be uncertain, and 
: loss sufficiently decisive. However, the plan‘ grew,’ and the subscribers multi- 

ed; and the names of not fewer than nine hundred and eighty-five [1086] of them 

ced the covering of the first Number. Such a number, to such a work, is, I believe, 
tout a precedent: and well might Lord Grenville, the Chancellor of the Unis 
rsity of Oxford, express a pleasurable pride in receiving the homage of the Dedica- 
n ofthe new Thesaurus to himself. ‘That Nobleman’s letter to the printer, upon 
8 occasion, of which we are speaking, does equal honor to his head and heart. 
ow comes the glory of the design. All attempts which had been made towards a 
w edition of Stephens’ Thesaurus, in Germany, Russia, France, and. Denmark, have 
tonly been rendered abortive ; but the materials for it, collected in those places, 
ve been almost voluntarily, as well as absolutely, poured into the capacious reser- 


ir of A. J. Vatpy.: 

«© The manner, in which this new edition is given to the public, need not be speci- 
ally mentioned, All the classical world are aware of it; but, for comeliness and pro~ 
tion, the nicer collector will betake himself to the large paper. In the small pa- 
το the text looks abundant and honest to excess. It was the intention of Mr. 
alpy to strike off three copies upon vellum, at $00 guineas each copy; but the 
soning influence of that recent rash and ruthless Act of Parliament, respecting 
erary property, which gave one copy of the best kind to the British Museum, (the 
ast pernicious feature in the Act) diverted his intentions. 

“The vacancies yet open have been occasioned by the decease of some of the 
ibscribers. The price to such as were not on the original list has been already 
ised; and the Editors mean, it should seem, shortly to raise it again, We should 
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He should, however, have known that a love of truth is at once the 
brightest ornament of a pure mind and an honest heart.—That the 
powers both of learning and reasoning are not to be perverted to an 
swer petty purposes, or to gratify private feeling. Dr. B. has rea¢ 
much ; but may still be ignorant‘of the words, and insensible to the 
sentiments, of Sextus Empiricus, in the treatise against Logicians, 
alias Reviewers: δεῖ γὰρ τὸν λόγον, ἐν τῷ κρίνειν τὴν ἀλήθειαν, ἀπὸ τῆς ἔναβ. 
γείας ὁρμᾶσθαι, &c. ἀλλ᾽ ἣ ἐνάργεια οὐχ στιν αὐτάρκης πρὸς γνῶσιν ἀληθοῆς, 
f Edit. Fabric. 1718. fol. Ὁ. 401 

We are not sure that we are justified in bringing Mr. Dibdin 56 
forward in this dispute without something ofan apology to-him. That 
he has our best thanks for his honest opinion, so warmly and kindly 
expressed, we should be hypocrites not to avow, and if he want out 
consolation (of whichit may be doubtful) we shall only beg leaveltg 
inform him, that Reviewers and Authors seem to have a sort of anti 
pathy---something like what Oppian has described in the eternal war 
waged among lobsters, lampreys, &c. "Efoy% δ᾽ ἀλλήλοισιν ἀνάρσιοι 
ἔχθος Exouciv—' Λλλήλους δ᾽ ὀλέκουσιν ἀμοιβαίοισι φόνοισιν. ᾿ a 
_ Here we rest for the present. We may prefix to our future num 
bers such remarks as we may deem necessary on any similar attacks 
that may possibly, we will not say probably, be made hereafter. TI 
the present case, it will be easily acknowledged that we are he 
injured party ; but itis not in our nature to pursue a foe with che. 
rished resentment. Life is too short to be employed in enmity, or 
wasted in recrimination. We hope we have not transgressed thé 
bounds allowed by the peculiarity of our situation. But should our 
expressions be thought by any one of our readers more severe than 
the subject demanded, Ἕ 


** Let our disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free us in his most generous thought!” 


Ἂς» Vv. bal 

P.S. Since this answer was drawn to a close, Mr. Barker, feeling 
himself personally attacked, has, like ourselves, published a reply, 
in the shape of a letter, signed with his own name, addressed per 
sonally to Dr. B. Although we feel as keenly, as every honor 
able mind ought to do, the bitter virulence of amost unprovoket 
and wanton attack made on the two publications in which we a 
engaged, yet the language in which we have clothed our reply, will 
prove that we are not so struck with the style of Dr. B. as to wis 
to imitate its beauties. The most cursory reader will not [Ὁ 
to perceive, that the object, which we have endeavoured 16 
keep in view is, to separate the cause from the individual. It 
would have given us infinite pleasure to have met Dr. B. on public) 
grounds alone.. But as he has occasionally forgotten what was due 
to his own character, it is possible that we have been led to forget it) 
equally. Our apology, if any be requisite, is, that we have entered the 
field ὥς τις οὐχ ὑπάρχων ἀλλὰ τιμωρούμενος ; AS UNE More sinned against than 
sinning. 


recommend all public Libraries, in particular, to subscribe before the opportunity is lost) 
as only a sufficient number of copies have been printed to cover the subscription.” 
Dibdin's Decameron, \ 


errs 2 ες τιον Γ 
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' ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 


‘No. xxv. ° ' 
πε Jam nova germanis vestigia torqueat annus Consulibus.” 
Claudian. Carm. 1. 6. 


Hersius conjectures fastigia for two reasons: 1. That 
fastigia and vestigia ave frequently confounded in MSS.; 2. 
That fastigia often denotes. consulatus, and therefore may in 
the passage before us signify consulatus annus or tempus. 
To this conjecture there are three objections; that MSS. are 
consistént in reading the passage as it stands; that torquere 
fastigia is an expression of very rare occurrence, if not wholly 
destitute of examples in support of it; and that annus torgueat 
novum consulatus annum presents no satisfactory meaning. 
Gesner makes the following observation; ‘ Personam facit 
annm , qui ad tropicum Capricorni cum sole delatus, retro 
flecterevestigia, hoc eniin est torguere, incipiat:” but this expli< 
cation renders the adjective nova null and void; retro flectere ves- 
tigia nova being wholly unintelligible. It is also inaccurate in 
another respect. Vorquere vestigia does not imply to turn back, 
merely to turn aside, to deviate from one’s original course, 
Thus Claud. Carm. xlix. 58.‘ Qua jussere manus, mobile tor- 
quet iter:” in allusion to a river turned from its natural direction. 
Virg, Aineid, iii. 667. “ ad sonitum vocis vestigia torsit:” 
turned quickly, suddenly, on hearing the sound (viz. of the oars:)' 
where there is nothing to indicate that the noise proceeded from 
behind him, But there is a peculiar propriety in the use of 
torqueo in the passage before us, which appears to have escaped 
the notice of the commentators. Yorgueo in its simplest sense is 
applied to a rotatory motion; hence the poets have transferred it 
to the apparent path of the sun in the heavens, to the revolution 
of the seasons, and the succession of day and night. Thus Claud, 
Carm. i. 267. | 
_“ O consanguineis felix auctoribus anne, 
~ Encipe quadrifidum Pheebi torguere Jaborem,” . 
xv. 153. “ jam Solis habene 
Bis senas torguent hyemes.” 


xliv. 27,  Namque ubi mille vias longinqua retorserit estas.” 
Virg. Ain. v. 378. “ torqguet medios nox humida cursus.” . 


_* See an observation in the English notes on Virgil, Ed. 2. Io Kd. 
Valp. 1617. ᾿ 
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Virg, An, ix. 669.  - οὐ Jupiter horridus Austris 
. Torquet aquosam hyemem.” 
Burmann compares Ovid. Met. 1. 372. 
᾿ 844 flectunt vestigia sanctz 
Ad delubra: Dez ?” 
to which our expression, to bend one’s steps, is parallel. 


M. 


Note of J. Barnes. 


1 met with the following observation in a marginal note in the 
hand-writing of the famous Joshua Barnes. As it differs in 
some measure from the account given by Dumesnil in his Syno- 
nyms, 1. have transcribed it : Vat 1 te 
_ € Flabes in 2do Annal. Tomo, testimonio Varronis, illa a Ro- 
manis solita dici 'empla, que sumtuosissime essent extructa, 
adeo. ut perpauca invenirentur in urbe Templa, cum tamen 
plurime.essent Diis dicate Ades. Baronius, Annal. Tom, i. 
Pe 99. a 

\ —— -.ἕἥἣΝΨ α.--- 
Alexander the Great. 


‘Sir William Drummond in his ΠΕΡῚ TOT ®OINIKOS, vide. 
the Classical Journal vol. 16. p. 89 to 95, doubts if Duhi Kar- 
nton means Alexander the Great—1 have however no hesitas. 


τίου, in declaring, without fear of contradiction, that there 18 not 
any doubt that this is the term by which the conqueror was 


and is designated, in the language of the sons of Ismael; but: 
there appears to be a mistake in Sir William’s term, as the words 
in the Arabic are Βά ed Karnion, which literally translated signify, © 


the father of two horus, in allusion to his power in the East and” 


in the West (in India and in Egypt). Note. The term horn, in the © 


East and in Africa, is emblematical of power : ove of the poetical 
utles of the King of Housa is, Ea ba Karn el Harsh ; 1. e. 
O thou father of the -horu of the Rhinoceros! 1 have ‘heard 
this title also applied to the ‘strength and power of the Empe- 
ror of Morocco. 


The Egyptian Cubit. 


Sir W. Drummond, in his learned dissertation on the sciences. 


of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, discusses the various opinions ᾿ 


of the learned. respecting the exact length of the Egyptian 


Cubit. Sir W. in that dissertation, which is inserted in the - 


Classical Journal vol, 16. p. 270, says the Egyptian Cubit called 
fy diaa, is estimated by Bishop Cumberland at 2129, English 


β 
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inches; by Freret at 20544 French inches ; by: D’Anville at 19 
French inches and eight or nine lines ; but all these calculations 
are erroneous ; for having resided upwards of ‘sixteen years’ in 
Africa aS a merchant, and in countries where they use no other 
measure bur the Egyptian Cubit, lL can coofidently assert from 
my own knowledge and experience that the Egyptian Cubit is 
exactly 204 inches “nglish measure, and that 7 of these Cubits 


make one English yard. 
7.6. JACKSON. 
Se πον τ τορκοτις στο τους σπου 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN. 


Since books have been collected, a library has perhaps never 
éxisted more useful in spreading knowledge and science than that 
of Gottingen. All those, who have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with it, will coincide in this opinion. The great utility, 
by which that establishmeut is distinguished, arises, 

1. From the complete store of books, which is to be found there, 
for every branch of science and Jiterature. | | 

2. From the liberality, with which the use of those books is 
allowed to every one who desires it. . 

3. From the arrangement and method, by which it is managed. 

The University being considered:as a place where scie:ice is to 
be pursued and cultivated, the library serves as a store-louse, 
from whence the materials and instruments for that pursuit are to 
be obtained. It is not considered as a repository, where literary’ 
treasures and curiosities are amassed, for the purpose chiefly of 
preservation ; but it is a magazine, the copious and valuable con- 
tents of which are designed to be employed in the useful work of | 
facilitating instruction, and extending knowledge. With this view, 
every department is supplied with all those books which relate to 
the different subjects, which it embraces: and so fully and com- 
pletely is it furnished, that I believe it will hardly ever bappen, 
that a man should enquire for any publication, in any brauch of 
science or literature, without finding it, provided it has avy claim 
to be reckoned among the number. Mere trash would naturaily be 
excluded from the shelves; but if it had any bearing on the subject, 
it would not be missing. Neither time, nor laiguage makes a 
differe:ce : every work is collected in its department; ani to the 
learned it is an advantage not to be estimated, thus to have the 
means of consulting whatever author they may want, in their various 
studies and researches, It is a rule with the Library, that every 
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deficiency is to be filled up, as soon as it is perceived : and whew 
apy suggestion of that kind is made, or any new publication men- 
tioned, no time is lost in adding it to the stock. The books are 
not heaped together at random, but the Library being scientifically 
distributed, an eye is kept over every. division and subdivision, 
and, as far as possible, no blank is suffered to exist in any. This 
is attained by the attention and diligence of the librarians, as well 
as by their comprehensive and accurate knowledge of literary his- 
tory, in all its branches; and by the uninterrupted and liberal aid 
of government, in supplying the necessary funds. It must be 
added, that the Library. being as it were surrounded by so many 
men of learning and science, as the professors are, who constitute 
the University, receives from them an animation, which in no other 
situation it could possibly enjoy. The sciences are in the Univer- 
sity divided into four departments, commonly called Faculties, viz. 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, Philosophy. Each depart- 
ment has its subdivision; for instance, in Theology we have, the 
doctrinal branch, or what is denominated Dogmatics ; the moral 
branch, or the Christian. religion considered in its moral. insti- 
tutions ; ecclesiastical history ; interpretation or exposition of the. 
Old and New Testament ; in Jurisprudesce, the law of Nature and 
of Nations, the Roman law, Canon Jaw, criminal jurisprudence, 
German law, feudal law, practical jurisprudence; in Medicine, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, Pathology, Nosology,, 
Therapy, Surgery, Midwifery ; in Philosophy, Logic, Metaphysics, 
Moral Philosophy, Mathematics, Natural History, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, Botany, History in all its branches, Statistics, 
Political Economy, Languages, both ancient and modern, oriental 
as well as occidental. 1 have not pretended to be minute and 
accurate in specifying the various ramifications of science taught 
at Gottingen; but even those, which I have named, will show 
what.a library, that is to supply all with the books belonging to, 
them, must contain. Supposing then at every division that. has 
been named, a regular professor, who considers it among his duties 
to attend to the literary progress of his science, and to see that the 
general store-house is furnished with every article that concerns 
him, it is to be expected that the different departments will have 
their literature complete, and that it is not likely that any blank of. 
consequence should any where be left. The number of professors 


-amounts to between forty and fifty; and if each of these men 


_performs his duty, it is easily to be conceived, how the literary 
establishments must be advanced and benefited. 


But the professor nominated to any particular subject has not 


_ the monopoly of it: it is likewise free to others, who by means of, 
an academical degree, have the privilege of lecturing, to teach, the 


_same branches as the professor, who is appointed to the chair, and 


_has his. denomination, from it... Hence a eompetition arises, and an 
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emulation to excel in the discharge of the delegated duties, which 
precludes neglect, or the possibility of converting such a situation 
into a sinecure. Certain exertions are, therefore, indispensable, 
which are connected with application and study ; and these render 
an extensive use of books necessary. But it is not merely from 
that quarter that an incitement is given to the learned men of that 
place. Their general reputation as men, eminent in their respec- 
tive sciences, and the ambition of being distinguished as authors, 
of éstablishing a name by their writings, and deserving well of the 
cause of learning, are powerful motives in stimulating industry, 
and subduing indolence. These men, with their active habits of 
application, have a watchful eye over their line of science: nothing 
escapes them connected with it. If a book should be found to be 
‘wanting in the stores of the public library, or if a new publication 
should have made its appearance, the professor, to whose depart- 
ment it belongs, gives notice of the deficiency to the librarians 
who procure it without delay. Thus science is never left in want of 
‘its proper nourishment. Those intimations, though they most com- 
monly proceed from the professors, are not exclusively confined to 
them ; but would be equally attended to by the librarians, though 
coming from other quarters. It is, at all events, a rule that a pro- 
fessor must never be left in want of any book required in his 
department. Hence arises the most complete supply of books in 
every branch of science. 

It was by singular good fortune, that the University, and the 
Library, have from their first foundation enjoyed the care and pro- 
tection of Ministers, who made the best and most judicious use of 
the noble and liberal disposition of their Sovereigns, in behalf of 
those establishments. The university was founded in the year 
1734, by George the Second, who had at that time, for his prime 
minister, in his German dominions, the illustrious Munchhausen, 
whose name the country at this day remembers with admiration. 
He was a man, who to a comprehensive and enlightened mind unit- 
ed the most ardent zeal and most disinterested devotion for the 

“service of his sovereign, and the welfare of his country. Whatever 
he undertook was carried on with so much intelligence, perseve- 
_ rauce, and vigor, that success was certain. He was favored in his 
undertakings by two sovereigns, whom he had the honor to serve, 
George II., and his late Majesty, not to be surpassed in liberality, 
and that disposition, which entitles a Prince to the appellation of 
the father of his country. So supported, Munchhausen instituted 
the university, and laid the foundation of the library. Under bis 
: auspices, they grew and florished: and when he died, in the 
year 1770, his successors trod in his steps; and the works began 
by. him were never retarded in their progressive improvement. 
The same Sovereign lent his countenance to those, under whose 
' protection Munchhausen had beem enabled to render his services 
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to his country so meritorious : and in no quarter was that beneficial 
inflaence more strongly felt, than in those literary institutions, of 
which we are speaking. It is necessary only to look at Gottingen 
to judve, whether his late Majesty was justly called a patron of 
learning and science. ' 6}: 
"The noble and liberal disposition of the Sovereigns, then, and 
the ability and: zeal of their ministers, are the principal causes to 
which the University and Library at Gottingen owe: their present 
exalted condition. But what rendered these qualities so efficient 
for the advancement of those establishments, was the steadiness 
and perseverance with which the attention to them was continued: 
To this principally, and not to any extraordinary efforts made at 
any particular time, their rise and perfection are to be ascribed: 
For the library there were from the beginning certain funds 
appointed to be employed in the purchase of books, and in pre- 
serving in a proper state those already collected. By the constant, 
uuinterrupted, and judicious application of these funds, through 
a series of years, that valuable store of learned and literary works 
has been brought together, which now commands the respect and 
admiration of all that are capable of appreciating its merits. 
When the Hanoverian dominions were seized by the French, and 
afterwards incorporated with the kingdom of Westphalia, under 
Jerome Buonaparte, a particular good fortune attended Gottingen, 
its University, and the Library. Napoleon had, in the first instance, 
taken that celebrated seat of learning undez his protection; and 
Jerome, in imitation of his brother, and, like him, aware how 
much bonor and glory may accrue even to an usarper by the sup- 
port of learning and science, with a liberal hand extended his 
favor and bounty to the establishments at Gottingen. 
᾿ We must, according to our purpose, confine ourselves to the 
Library, without adverting to the other institutions of the Univer- 
sity, which were equally benefited by Jerome's patronage. He 
enlarged the building which contains the library, by uniting with 
it the adjowing church, and forming from that an upper room of 
large and well-proportioned dimensions. He fixed the annual 
fund for the purchase of books at 14,000 franes; a larger sum 
than the Library had before received. He also added to it a great 
number of books and manuseripts, from the libraries of Wolfen- 
buttel and Helmstadt, in the duchy of Brunswick, which, like 
Hanover, was incorporated with his kingdom, For it was his in 
tention to make Gottingen exclusively the seat of learning and 
Science in his dominions. But they were sent back to their lawful 
owner, the Duke of Brunswick, as soon as the present goverpment 
of Hanover was ‘reinstated. ‘After the overthrow of the French 
power, and the dissolution of the Westphalian monarchy, Gottingen 
was restored, with the'rest of the Hanoverian states, to its ancient 


aud lawful Soveréign. Though the usurper- had not only shows 


---- 
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forbearance but favor to. the University, yet. it hailed, as a most 
happy event, that restoration, It found itself again under that 
paternal government, by which it had. been reared and_ fostered, 
and elevated to reputation and fame... There was, indeed, a melan- 
choly deduction from the joy that was felt, in the.lamented illness 
of its revered Sovereign. But even this severe grief was mitigated 
by the mission of the Vicegerent, a Prince, who united the same 
benevolent and. kind-disposition towards his Majesty's German 
dominions in general, with that particular solicitude for Gottingen, 
by which his-Majesty had, always. been distinguished.. The spirit 
of the Prince was manifested, in the acts of his. government, 
That magnanimous generosity, which belongs to his Royal High- 
ness, was experienced by the University. The annual fund for 
the Library was settled at four thousand rix-dollars, a sum, equal 
in. amount to the 14,000 francs before mentioned, and answering 
to about 600 pounds sterling. Besides this, it was intimated that 
the Prince Regent’s bounty would provide for the deficiencies, 
which had occurred in the branch of English literature, during the 
 ecupation of the country by the French, at that period when all 
communication between England and Germany was interrupted, 
There was a great arrear of English, works, which could not well 
haye been made good by the ordinary resources; but the Prince 
Regent relieved this embarrassment. by affording extraordinary aid. 
That fund of 4000 rix-dollars. is solely destined for the purchase of 
books. Some trifling expenses, such as for dusting the books, and 
eleaning the rooms, are not worthy to be noticed., For the salaries 
of the librarians and attendants, and the wages of the servants, 
there are separate provisions. | ἐξ υἸι 
But in addition to the advantages before euumerated, that. of 
being, for a great number of -years, under the direction and 
management of such a librarian as HEYNE, is particularly, to be 
considered. This extraordinary man,-whose most. interesting life 
bas been published in the Classical Journal, came to Gottingen in 
the year 1763; and, among his other appointments, was that of first 
librarian, He was the fittest instrumept that Munchhausen could 
have found. By the co-operation of these two men the Library 
was formed and moulded to that shape, in which succeeding years 
have seen it with.so much advantage... Heyne was, before he came 
to Gottingen, familiar with the mechanism of a library, havin 
been employed in subordinate situations in the library at Dresden, 
But when he found himself placed at the head of such an establish, 
men}, and supported and encouraged by an enlightened and zeal, 
ous minister, his mind expanded, and displayed all these singular 
qualifications, by which he has .been. sigualized above all wen ia 
similar situations. A comprehensive view of Literature, a spirit of 
orde: and arrangement, a facility. in classing and distributiug, an. 
aptness in combining with the survey of the whole the most accu; 
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rate arid ‘minute attention to details, an indefatigable activity, the” 


most ardent zeal, and the most unvarying perseverance, were 
qualities united in Heyne, to a degree in which they have perhaps 
rarely been possessed by another individual. This eminent mair 
lived till the year 1812; he had consequently been at Gottingen’ 
for nearly half a century: and during this long period, the library 
had enjoyed his unremitting care and attention. What cireum- 
stance could have been more conducive to its prosperity and 
grandeur 2 ᾿ ΠΡ ΒΘ 

To form an idea of the extent and magnitude of the library, it 
may not be amiss to mention the number of volumes, which it is’ 
supposed to contain. This is certamly not overrated, in my 
opinion, when it is stated at two hundred thousand. There aré 
not many literary curiosities, such as’ manuscripts and old prints, 
among them: but the whole bearing of the collection is towards’ 
utility; ‘The department of history is particularly rich. It is re- 
markable, that when Heyne came to Gottingen the number ‘of 
volumes was between fifty and sixty thousand ; ‘during his adminis= 
tration it was raised to the vast amount before stated. From the 
foundation of the Library, the departments of History, Naturak 
History, Natural Philosophy, and the Classics, were regarded with 
partiality, and received perhaps originally a greater share of at- 
tention than the rest. They continued to increase and prosper 
under Heyne: but he carried his enlarged view over the whole, 
and was solicitous that no branch should want any thing, which 
had merit or value, or could be considered as connected with the 
interests of science. Trifling and unmeaning productions were, 
of course, not noticed. To that view he steadily adhered, and’ 
succeeded in establishing a library, which, indeed, may be called 
a complete and well-regulated ‘store-house of human knowledge, 
such perhaps as no where else is to be found. 

‘We proceed neat to speak of the use that is made of this library. 
Every person, who is engaged in literary pursuits, or any person 
who has occasion to refer to a book, has free access to the library. 
And by free access, in this instance, is not only meant, that admit- 
tance is granted to the building of the Library, and permission given 
of looking at books there, under the eye of the librarian; but the 
books may be taken home, or sent for, and kept, for the use of the 
individual, in his private dwelling. What an extraordinary advan- 
tage this is to a student, or man of letters, to have the books, in 
the perusal or consideration of which he is engaged, or which he 
wants to consult in his studies, immediately about him in his 
chamber, those will acknowledge who have experienced the in- 
convenience of going toa public library at certain fixed hours, 
and turning over their pages in a common reading-room.. The 
professors, in the first place, have the right of sending for any 
books they want from the Library. Next to them, those who have 
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ἢ doctor's degree in the university, and persons of consideration in 
the town, who from their situation and respéctability are sufficiently 
responsible. Then the young mén οἵ students. For these it is 
nécessary, that a professor should be answerable. The mode of 
obtaining books is this: ©The title of the book is written ona piece 
of paper; and the name of the person, who sends for it, is signed 
under it, together with the date. This is sufficient for those per- 
sons who are entitled to. have books on their own responsibility. 
The young men must obtain’the signature of one of the professors 
in addition to their own... For this purpose they apply to any ofie, 
whose lectures they attend, or with whom they are’ otherwise 
acquainted. It is‘ ndt understood; that the professor should in 
reality .be responsible for a ‘book, which is thus lent from the 
hibfary, under the guarantee of his name, to any young man, and 
should be compelled to make good the damage, if a book weré 
injured, lost, or purloined. This would be a hardship on the pro- 
fessors + but their signature has‘the effect of verifying to the libra- 
rians, that the person applying is known as belonging to the Uni- 
versity, or is considered by the professor; who has signed his papef,. 
asrespectable, and entitled to the privileges of the Library. More, 
I presume, is not meant; though it has, at the same time, the 
advantage, that the student, who has borrowed a hook, will, from 
a consideration of the professor, who has recommended him,. 
be careful of it. A notoriously bad character, though enrolled in the. 
list of students, may, in this manner, be prevented from obtaining 
books; as it would be in the option of the professors, if they 
wished .to discountenance him, to refuse their signature. The 
papers, sent to the library:as vouchers for books, which we will 
henceforth call tickets, or library-tickets, are generally, and by the 
librarians required to be, eighth parts of a long sheet, or octavo 
leaves. The number of books, which each person may send for to 
his own apartments, is unlimited; I have known 50or 100 vols. in. 
the possession of an individual. And when the number of persons 
is considered that make use of the Library, and I believe there is 
searcely ever a student who does not, the amount of volumes in 
constant circulation must be presumed to be very great. There 
are now above 1200 students at the University, and if we include 
the professors, and other privileged persons, we may estimate the 
reading public, supplied by the library, at 1300. If we were to 
allow, on an average, to each 5 vols., this would bring about 7000. 
volumes into circulation: but the average is probably greater. 
Such.is the liberality, with which this establishment is conducted, 
that there would even be no difficulty for any literary persons, 
residing at a distauce from Gottingen, to obtain books from the 
library, if the applicants were respectable in character, and under- 
stood to require the books for any learned or scientific purpose. 
This indulgence, however, to strangers, mustnaturally be limited = 
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it would otherwise interfere with the interests of those, who live. in 
the bosom of the University; and to whom the principal care 
and attention are due. It is easy to be conceived that when such 
an active and constant use is made of the library, the waste, or wear 
and:tear, must be considerable, But this does not enter into the 
contemplation of government, so.as to divert its views from real 
and extensive usefulness... Whatever damage or Joss may arise is 
made good, and the course of liberal communication is never 
interrupted. L must, however, observe that the books are not 80 
much injured, as might be expected: it. would. be erzoneous 
to.conipare the usage which they receive; to the treatment which 
the circulating libraries in England commonly experience. Α sense 
of decorum revails im preserving from injury as much as possible 
whatever belongs to the public library. ‘Phefts also very rarel 
eccur, We will \ursue these details ὁ lutle farther. ΠῚ 
» The practice now followed is, that wivever watts any book or 
books, gives notice io the library, a day or two before, what books 
are inte::ded to be sent for. ‘Phe lisrarians then, at their leisure, 
take them from the shelves, and couvey them into a particular 
room, ἤτοι": wience ihey are subsequently delivered out, when the 
tickets, referring to them, zre presented. Tliat room we may 
denominate the Secretarys room. sormerly they were delivered 
out in saloons or gaileries of the Libraiy itseli, aud the Secretary 
had a lerge table, on which he kept his portfolios and memoran- 
dums, at one end of the szloon. ‘ihase tlien ihat fetched the 
books, servants or others, carried them away as the. jtbrarian 
handed ihem from the shelves: and they were given at ihe time the 
tickets were presenied,. without any previous notice sent to the 
library. . ἐν ΟἹ 
But, a few years ago, two young men, brothers, and students of 
the university, conceived ihe project of robbing the iibrary. by the 
opportunity which they perceived was, under that errangement, 
easily atlorded. ‘They went together to the librery, and while the 
one prese:ted his tickets for books, and accomponied the librarian 
to the shelves where they were placed, the other loitered iv another 
part of the library, end not beiug seen, took away such books 
88 he thought proper. They quitted the Library botii charged, with 
books, unsuspected by the libratisns or attendants. They carried: 
on this practice for some time: aud, though books were mussing, 
yetit occurred to no one, io fix the charge of having purloined 
them on those young men, or otiiers; ithe librarians could not 
account fcr ihe deficiency. The theft might perhaps have been 
coniinued, sed it not been accidentally found out. “Lhe par nobile 
Sratrum bed, ‘rom their success in perticular instances, acquired 
ataste for stealing in general; and beyan to exercise it im ἀρ: 
propriating to themselyes, hats, wmbrellas, and other articles, waem 
they met their fellow-students in the lecture-rooms. On one-of 
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those occasions the plunderer was detected, and when his dwell- 
ing was searched, by order of the magistrates, an accumulation of 
booty was found, chiefly consisting of such as belonged to the Li- 


* They had collected a pretty store of learning in this easy 
manner. When such an example had once been set, it was ne- 
cessary to adopt means to prevent the repetition of similar acts. 
it occurred immediately, that the books must not be given out in 
the usual manner, or it would be. indispensable either to place 
sentinels in every corner of the library, or to examine all those 
that went out with books. Neither of these modes appeared eligi- 
ble; and it was, thereiore, determined, that no person should 
carry a book out of the library itself: but that the books: de- 
manded should be conveyed by the servants of the librarians to a 
particular room, out of which they were to be delivered to the 
public. As the intermediaie process of depositing the books in 
the Secretary's room required a certain allowance of time, no other 
expedient was found, but that of imposing on those, who wished 
to borrow books, the task of sending previous notice of what they 
desired. In this there wes seme little inconvenience, especially 
to those who had. been accustomed to the old and shorter 
method: but it will not be denied, that some regulation of that 
kind was indispensable. For every work a distinct ticket must be 
presented, but vot for every voiume. If it were to consist of 
twenty or more volumes, one ticket is sufticient. When the ticket 
is delivered, and found correct, as to its signatures, the librarizn in 
attendance marks upoa it, m pencil, the zumber of volumes, which 
are demanded, of the book, if there are more than one belonging 
to the work ; and besides this, the size, 8vo. 4to. fol. ; which pencil- 
mark is a sort of counter-signeture, and renders the ticket effi- 
cient: the book is accordingly banded to the bearer. The tickets 
50 received are thrown iuto a box: irom whence they are subse- 
quently taken by the secretary, entered into what is called the 
Monthly book, and cistributed in cificrent portfolios. These 
portfolios are assigned to the several professors’ names, so that 
each professor has his portfolio, in which the tickets which he 
subscribes for the students, 2s well as his own, are duposited. The 
tickets of those who receive books on their own name, without a 
signature of a professor, are kept seperately. In ihe same hours in’ 
which books are giver: out, those, which are το πες, are received.” 
As there must be a time fixed, how long a book may be kept, the 
nominal period is a fortnight: but if is not expected that it should: 
be returned in that space. ‘The rule, however, so laid down in- 
vests the librarian with the right to demand any book back, if it 
should be wanted; or if more persons should bem competition for ἡ 
it, it enables him not to suffer the first appheant to engross it | 
alone. Such cases, however, do not very frequently occur; and 
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ine the ‘ordinary course the books may be kept ‘for six months, 
though it is presumed, that no person will be either so unreason+ 
able, or negligent, as not to return them as soon as his object has 
eeased. But every six months, that is, at the periods of Easter and 
Michaelmas, all‘the books, that have beeu lent out, must absolutely 
be returned.» At these times the ‘librarians review the whole 
stock, and the library is for several days shut, during which no 
book: is- given out. When this muster is over, the books may be 
received again, by fresh tickets. A person may therefore have the 
wse of any books«for almost an unlimited space of time, submitting 
to. those sregulations. - Books may also be consulted in the library 
itself:: there are convenient tables disposed in the different saloons 
or galeries. It sometimes happens, that a person wants only to 
refer to a book, ‘but has no occasion to read much in it; or that 
he wants to compare several books together, or that the book is of 
sueh a nature that‘it is not commonly lent out: for there are books 
‘of this description, which, being either rare, or very expensive, are 
not’ promiscuously lent out. In sucha case they may be used in 
the. library itself. ‘The hours when the library is open, for all 
those-purposes, are, m sunimer, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
from two in the afternoon to five; in winter, an the same days, 
from two to- four: on the other four days, both winter and sum- 
mer, from one to two. In those hours every person is admitted to 
the library. : 

- 1 lastly come to speak of the internal arrangement of the library, 
and the method pursued in its management. On these points its 
usefulness, in a great degree, depends. In Heyne’s time the 
officers belonging to the Library were, the first librarian, the 


second librarian, two under-librarians, denominated custodes, and - 


two secretaries. Sometimes a young man was added as assistant- 
secretary, from among the pupils of Heyne ; but this was no part 
of the regular establishment. .The same, or nearly the same 
appointments have been continued since his death. The situation 
of first librarian is naturally the most important. To him belongs 
the superintendence, and direction of the whole ; and his personal 
qualities have a remarkable influence on the state and cundition of 
the institution. ‘The extraordinary qualities which Heynecombined 
in-his person justified that unlimited confidence which was reposed 
in him: and he was allowed to act with unrestrained judgment in 
the discharge of his duties. That directing and governing mind 
with which he was endowed, and that comprehensive and liberal 
view with which he surveyed his objects, proved singularly beneti- 
eial: in that situation. One of the duties of the first librarian is ‘to 
decide on the books which are to be added to the library, and of 
this part of his office he acquitted himself in such a manner as 
might be expected from his extensive knowledge, and his accurate 
information in the progress of literature in all its branches. He 
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was: ably assisted by the second librarian, Mr. Reuss, whose pre- 
sise and minute acquaintance with literary history is perhaps not to 
be surpassed, This gentleman is nbw first librarian, and is.assisted 
in any deliberation which may concern the Library, bya commission 
consisting of the two next librarians and two of the professors ap- 
pointed by the government. The second librarian is Mr, Benecke, 
a man not only of distinguished meritas ἃ librarian, but also eminent. 
in some particular branches of knowledge. His acquaintance with 
the English language and English literature is such as few,fereigners 
attain: and German literature is indebted to, lim for the illustra- 
tion of some of its earliest productions. These gentlemen attend 
at the library in the public hours ; and are besides-employed there 
every morning, Sunday excepted, from nine. till, twelve., Their 
occupation at this time is confined to the study, or what might-be 
éalled the office of the library, or as it is there denominated , the 
working room (die Arbeits Stube)... This 15. ἃ spacious and conve- 
nient apartment, which may be comfortably heated in winter. It 
contains the catalogues of the Library, and is. furnished with 
desks and tables for writing and reading. ‘The principal business 
in which the librarians and secretaries are engaged, is the entering 
of new books in the catalogues, and carrying on the formation. of 
new catalogues, or the completion and improvement of those which 
already exist. This furnishes sufficient employment for those hours, 
and would even fill more, if they could be spared. The attendance 
of the librarians is extremely punctual and regular, and their assi- 
duity and industry uninterrupted. [{ is by these means that the 
establishment is kept in the most perfect order, and that no neglect 
or inattention is to be observed. As I have spoken οὐ Heyne 
as first librarian, I have to add, that from the various other situa- 
tions which he filled in the University, it was not required of him 
to give the same attendance as the other librarians. This would 
have been impossible ; and it. was enough for the good of the Insti-. 
tution that he should direct and superintend it, while the subordinate 
duties were committed to others. Mr. Reuss being differenily 
eircumstanced, devotes his whole time to the library. One of the 
particular excellencies of this Library consists in its catalogues, of 
which I will give an account. There are in all four catalogues; but 
the most important are (he Alphabetical and the Scientific. The 
two others are the Manual, or Daily Catalogue, and the Catalogue 
of Accession. 
..1, THE ManuAt, or Dairy CATALOGUE.—In this every 
book is entered as soon as it is received. The entry is made with 
conciseness, the title being briefly stated ; and it is noted whence 
the book came, and on what day. ‘This catalogue is begun afresh 
every year. ) ; ins, 
ες 8. THE CATALOGUE OF ACCESSION.—This seems to have 
becn originally intended to furnish .particulars-of the progressive 
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increase of the Library. (The books are entered according to four’ 
divisions, viz. Divinity, Law, History, and Miscellaneous ; undér’ 
the latter of which all sciences that do not come under the threé’ 
first heads are comprehended. The'titles aré described αἱ ὦ 
length; and on the margin is marked, on one side, the page of the 
Manual where the book is 10 be found, and on the other the num: 
-ber of the book in its division, and its size. This number, and the’ 
size, are also noted in the Manual. It is, like the Manual, begua 
anew every year, and yields four volumes for the year. The annual 
increase of the Library my be thus surveyed, and a sort of de=' 
tailed and winute history of the collection obteiued. This may 
have been interesting in the early periods of the Library; bat it is” 


less so now, when other considerstions occupy the attention. For! 


present purposes thai catalogue might be dispensed with, forit has’ 
no practical use, ead yet engrosses a portion οἱ the lime which the. 
libraricas ight bestow io more-advantage. This is not merely the 
Notion of a stranger, who may be supposed to argiie superficially ; 
but it is the opinien of those who are the most competent to judge, 
When a book has passed the entries in the two foregoing catalogues, - 
itis then, as leture serves, inscribed in the other two, the Alpha- 
betic and the Scieniiiic. 9 


3. THE ALPHABETIC CATALOGUE forms, at present, a series | 


of upwards of 150 large folio volumes. This great work was pro-_ 
jected by Heyne, begun in the ‘year 1777, and finished in 1787. 


The assiduous labor of ten years, on the part of the librarians, was Ὁ 


not more than sufhcient to complete it. His Majesty granted an 


extraordinary sum of money to carry the work into execution : the 


expense was estimated at between 5 and 600 pounds. The books | 


are entered, alphabetically, under the names of the authors. | If 


the name of the author be not expressed on the title-page, and yet 


be known, it is equally inscribed under his name: but itis, at the 


same tine,’entered in another place without the name, according to 


the leading word of the title. This entrance is accompanied with ° 
a reference to the page where the author's name is written. When — 
the author's name is not known, the leading, or subjective word of © 


the title is made to correspond with the alphabet. Thus, if the 


writer of a work, called «Essay on the Art of Painting,’ were un- | 


known, it would be found in the alphabetic catalogue, letter E, 
#issay. There is never more than dne naine, or if there be no name, 
ane title-word, committed to a leaf of paper; that is, every name, 
or every title-word, has a leaf to itself. There are never two authors 
or two title-words on the same leaf, which produces this very great 


advantage, that leaves, with new names, and new title-words, may 
for ever be put between the existing leaves, without embarrassing — 


or disturbing the alphabetical order.« The catalogue, therefore, 


may go ov to an indefinite length of time without the necessity of 
re-modelling, and writing it over again for the purpose of adapting © 
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it to the pinanessive augmentation of literature. When, by the in- 
terposed leaves, the volumes are swelled toa larger balk than is con- 
venient, the aid of the bookbinder*is only required for dividing 
them, that is, making two volumes out of one, which process may 
likewise go on for ever without deranging, in the least, the alpha- 
betical order. ‘The whole contrivance is as ingenious as if is use- 
ἴα]. The inserted leaves are pasted in by the bookbinder to be 
properly secured. This catalogue, as the preceding, aud the fol- 
lowing, has two margins; on one of these margins of the Alpha- 
betic Calalogue, by the side of every book are marked, the year, 
and page, of the Manual, together with its size, number, and class, 
as entered in the Catalogue of Accession: on the opposite «margin 
is areference to the Scieutific Catalogue, which, however, is not 
made betore the book is bound, minis eg . 
4. TRE SCLENTIFIC CATAL oGUE.—There is an old Scientific 
Catalogue, which is still in use, because the new one, undertaken 
and begun in the year 1802, is uot yet finished. | In this catalogue, 
the book is entered according to its: subject, referred to that place- 
in the systematic arrangement of the library, to which, from its con= 
tents, it belongs. It is most important and interesting to see the 
books thus ranged together: the whole field of learning issurveyed - 
in its various divisions and subdivisions, and all the works that have 
been written on any particular subject, are brought under the eye. 
This is of inestimable advantage for any learned or scientific re- 
searches, in which the labor. of enquiry is greatly facilitated and 
assisted, when we know what has been done before us on any sub- 
ject with which we are engaged, and can avail ourselves of every step 
that has been taken by our predecessors. Without such means it some- 
times happeus that both time and trouble are lost in seeking for that 
which has already been found, or that a subject is not viewed in all | 
those bearings and relations, in which it should be contemplated: 
To have the benefit of such a source of information is no trifling 
circumstance. No bvok is entered in this catalogue before it is 
bound ;* and when the entry has been made, a reference to it is 
marked in the Catalogue of Accession, and in the Alphabetic Cata- 
Jogue. That reference shows the department of science to which 
the book belongs, and gives the page of the Scientific Catalogue. 
But what appears of the greatest consequence is, that a similar 
reference to this catalogue is found, in the book: itself.~ It is in- 


sims 


+A difference in the meaning of this expression, which prevails be- 
tween Engiand aud Germany, may be noticed. A bovk is in Germany 
called not bousd, or as tiey term it. unbeund, as lung as it is in sheets. 
But when ti is put in boards, or is even only sewed, it 15 cousidered as. - 
bound, Tie booksellers sell their books ali in sheets. The practice in . 
England is different, where a book sewed, or in boards, would be consi- _ 
dered’ αὐ Hut Wounds! MF Wer HSQE ISVH ΣῈ ΘΟΗ͂Ι ' 
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scribed on the inside of the left-hand cover; ‘and according to this 
notation the book is placed on the shelf. By this means it is most 
readily found, when wanted for use. Tire Scientific Catalogtié 
points out to what. division of science it belongs. The librarian 
goes to the set of shelves appropriated to that division. From the 
catalogue he likewise knows its subdivisions. He has then only at 
random to take out any book, and to look at the mark, to be guided 
either to the right or the left, above or below, in order to find the 
spot where that particular book, which he requires, is stationed. 
It is like opening a dictionary, where, if you search for a word, 
you look under the letter with which it begins, then you carry 
your eye to the right or the left, from the page, which you have 
hy chance opened, and thus approach the very. word you wish to 
discover. It is an easy process, and more quick and sure than the 
mechanical plan of putting numbers on the backs, ‘ This method, 
than which none is more rational and more convenient, I believe, 
the library owes to Mr. Reuss. 

These different catalogues may not unaptly be compared‘to a 
merchant's account-book. ‘The Manual may be said to resemble 
the day-book, and the Alphabetic and Scientific Catalogues be con- 
sidered as the ledgers. The Catalogue of Accession is a peculiar 
memorandum, giving information concerning the: progressive ins 
crease of the stock. When the question is, whether any given 
book is in the library, the Alphabetic Catalogue will furnish the 
answer: if it be asked where it is to be found, the Scientific Cata- 
logue is to be consulted. ‘The Catalogue of Accession would = 
when and whence it was obtained. 

Before I take my leave of the library, I must not omit to mention; 
that it possesses also a valuable collection of prints and engrave 
ings, which is placed under the care of an eminent professor in 
the fine arts, Mr. Fiorillo. 


σα. H. NOEHDEN.. : 


εἶ We shall, in our successive Numbers, present our readers 
with similar accounts of the libraries of Leyden, Hanover, Cassel, 


Gotha, Weimar, Jena, Erlangen, Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, 
and Munich. Ep, 
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cos κεν προ ORIENTAL CUSTOMS,» 
-»-~ ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE: SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


Dire ee 


χε" < : No. Γὰ 
i ἡ θη πος Τὸ the Editor of the Classical Journal. 
‘DHE encouragement which my work, entitled Oriental Customs, 
has received from the public, has induced me to devote as much 
time as my other avocations permit to the continuation of it at 
some future period, in two additional volumes. 1 have made very 
‘considerable preparation for that purpose. In the mean time I de- 
sign, through the medium of the Classical Journal, to publish a 
series of Articles selected from my papers, for the illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures. [ have herewith transmitted you the first num- 
ber, which, if acceptable, shall be continued in subsequent Articles. 
» Took’s Court, Sept. 1820. SAMUEL BURDER. 


I.— Exodus xv. 25. The Lord shewed him a tree, which, when 
he had cast into the waters, the waters were made sweet.“ El-vah 
is a large village or town, thick-planted with palm-trees—the Oasis 
Parva of the Ancients—the last inhabited place to the west that is 
under the jurisdiction of Egypt: it yields senna and coloquintida. 
The Arabs call El-vah a shrub or tree not unlike our hawthorn, 
either iu form or flower. It was of this wood, they say, that Mo- 
ses’s rod was made when he sweetened the waters of Marah. With 
a rod of this wood too, say they, Kaleb Ibn εἰ Waalid, the great 
destroyer of Christians, sweetened these waters at El-vah, once 
bitter, and gave it the name from this miracle. A number of very 
fine springs burst from the earth at El-vah, which render this smail 
spot verdant and beautiful, though surrounded with dreary desarts 
on every quarter: it is situated like an island in the midst of the 
ocean.” Bruce's Travels, vol. ti. p. 470., Our colonists who first 
peopled some parts of America. corrected the qualities of the 
water they found there, by infusing in it branches of sassafras ; and 
itis understood that the first inducement of the Chinese to the 
general use of tea was to correct the waters of their rivers. That 
other water also stands in some need of correction, and that such 
correction is applied to it, appears from the custom of Egypt in 
respect to the water of the Nile—a custom which might have been 
familiar to Moses, as probably it is of great antiquity. ‘* The 
water of the Nile is always somewhat muddy ; but by rubbing with 
bitter almonds, prepared in a particular manner, the earthen jars in 
which it is kept, this water is rendered clear, light, and salutary.” 
Niebuhr’s Trav. vol. i. p. 71. (Calmet. Dict. Art. Alwah. ) 

I].— Mait. xxi, 8. dnd a very great multitude spread their gar- 
ments in the way. Plutarch informs us that the same affectionate 
respect and reverence was paid to Cato. ‘ When Cato’s expedition 
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was ended, he was escorted not only with the customary praises 
and aéclamations, but with tears, and the tenderest endearments, 
the populace spreading their garments under his feet wherever he 
walked, and with affectionate fervor kissing his hands—-testimonies 
of public respect which the Romans at that time showed to very 
few of their Commanders.” Plutarch in Catone Jun. p. 402. Edit. 
Gr. 8vo. So also Clytemnestra orders her servant to spread gar- 
ments in the road, in order to grace and honor the return of Aga+ 
memnon. Aischyli Agamemnon. v. 917.930. See also Stanley on 
v. 918, in Edittowe Pauw. 1745. See also 2 Kings ix. 13. Then 
they hasted, and took every man his garment, and put it under 
him on the top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu 
is King. 

Il.—2 Samuel viii. 7. The shields of gold. It has been the 
practice of many princes to make the arms of their soldiers orna- 
mental and precious; partly from the love of splendor and magnifi- 
cence, and partly to influence the courage of those who carried 
them, since nothing else could secure them from becoming a prey 
to their enemies. It was probably on this principle that Alexander 
Severus instituted his Chrysaspides, or soldiers with golden shields. 
Alexander the Great had his Argyraspides, or soldiers with silver 
shields. Hadadezer had his golden ones. Delany's Life of David. 


Nate. 


“It was farther proposed that a shield of pure gold, exceeding 
the ordinary size, should be dedicated to him in the place allot- 
ted to orators of distinguished eloquence.” Tacitus, Ann. ii. 83. 
*« The images of eminent men were represented on the shield which 
they had been used to wear, and thence the images in honor of their 
memory were usually called shields.” Pliny, 1. xxxv. 5. 3. 

IV.—Phil. i. 7. have you in my heart. “The old man fol- 
lowed us with his women to a distance from the village, and at 
parting, recommended me to his relations : ‘ He is your brother,’ he 
said to his son, ‘and there,’ opening his son’s waistcoat, and putting 
his hand upon his bosom, ‘ there let him be placed :’ a way of re- 
commendation much in use in the Arabian desert likewise.” Burck- 
hardt’s Travels in Nubia, p. 170. 

V.—Phil. ii. 25. My brother and companion in labour, and fellow 
soldier. ‘‘ According to a military custom, established in an early 
period of the Commonwealth, every Roman soldier chose his favo- 
rite comrade, and by that tie of friendship, all were mutually bound 
to share every danger with their fellows. The consequence was, 
that a warlike spirit pervaded the whole army.” Livy, 1. ix. Tacitus 
Flist.i. 18. 

V1.—Judges i. 24, 25. The doors of the parlour were locked. 
The wooden locks commonly used in Egypt “ consist of a long 
hollow piece of wood fixed in the door so as to slide backwards and 
forwards, which enters a hole made for it in the door-post, and is 
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there fastened by small bolts of iron wire, which fall from above 
into little orifices made for them in the top of the lock. The key 
is a long piece of wood, having at the end small pieces of iroa wire 
of different lengths, irregularly fixed in, corresponding in number 
and direction with the bolts which fall into the lock : these it lifts 
up on being introduced into the lock, which it then pulls back. The 
bolts of wire differ in number from 3 to 14 or 15, anc it is impos- 
sible to guess at the number a lock contains, or at the direction in 
which they are placed.” Turner’s Journal of a Tour in the Levant. 
V. iil. p. 496. 
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STEPHENS’ Greek ‘THEesaurus, No. X.—(including 
two Nos. of the Glossary,) Price 14. 5s. |. p. 2d. 12s. 6d., 
which will soon be raised to 1/. 7s. and Q2/. 15s. The im- 
pression is limited to the number of Subscribers, which is 1068. 

DELPHIN AND Variornum. Cuiassics. Nos, XIX. 
and XX. Price 1/. 1s. small, and 2/. 2s. large paper. The 
number of Subcribers is now 972. The prices will be hereafter 
raised to new Subcribers, as the number printed 15 very limited. 

The Rev. T. H. Horne, M. A. has put to press a new Edi- 
tion of his Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures (reviewed in our journal for September 
1819), revised, corrected, and enlarged, in four thick 8vo. 
volumes, with maps and fac-similes of Biblical MSS. As the 
Third Volume will consist principally of new matter, it is intend- 
ed to print an extra number of that Volume, including the addi- 
tional plates, for the accommodation of such purchasers of the 
first edition as may order the same on or before January Ist. 
1821. No more extra copies will be printed than are actually 
ordered. 

Commentationes Societatis Regie Scientiarum Gottingensis 
recentiores, Vol. 1v. Gott. 1820. 4to. Insunt he commentati- 
ones Classis Historie et Philologice : 1. Frid. Bouterwek de 
Philosophia Euripidea, &c.; 2. lo. God. Eichhorn de AXgypti 
anno mirabili; 3. Lud. Heeren de fontibus et auctoritate Vita- 
rum Plufarchi; 4, Chr. Tychsen de Charte Papyracex in Eu- 
ropa per medium evum usu ejusque termino; premissa_illus- 
tratione duorum fragmentorum in Papyro scriptorum. 

Dzieje Starozytne. Od poczatku czasow Historycznych do- 
drugiey Polowy wieku Szostego, ery Chrzescianskiey. (By 
Joachim Lelewel.) . Wilno. 1818. Svo. 
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N. Σ. Πικκολὸς πρὸς τὸν ἰατρὸν I. Γλαράκην, ἐπιστρέφοντα εἰς 
τὴν πατρίδα αὐτοῦ Χίον. ᾿Εν Παρισίοις ζ΄ ᾿Απριλίου αωκ', 

This propemplicun thus commences: 

ἾΗλθε, Γλαράκη φίλτατε, 4 πυθουμένη doa! 

Εἰς τὴν πατρίδ᾽ ἀνωχωρεῖς μὲ τῶν Μουσῶν τὰ δῶρα. 
Πῶς οἱ γονεῖς σου λαχταροῦν! πῶς σε ποθεῖ ἣ πόλις! 
Πῶς οἱ πατέρες καὶ τροφεῖς τῆς νεολαίας ὅλης ! 

The metre of these verses is the same as that of the fragments 
of Manasses, recently published by Prof. Boissonade; but they 
differ from those of Manasses in bemg written in rhyme. Πόλις 
and ὅλης are good and legitimate rhymes; ὅλης being pronounced 
ὅλις. 

Supplément aux Annales des Lagides, contenant la défense 
de la chronologie de cet ouvrage par M.Champollion Figeac. 
Paris, 1820. 

Observations sur la Défense de la Chronologie des Lagides ; 
par M. T. Saint Martin. © Paris, 1820. 

Αἰσχύλου Χοηφόροι. δον} Choéphori: [Sic : atque editor 
ab ea scribendi norma non recedit; nam hec sunt prefationis 
verba prima, In hac Choéphororum editione studui ; et Notis 
hic index prefixus est, Note in Choéphoros.] Edidit Conr. 
Schwenk. ‘Traj. ad Rhen. 1819. 8vo. 

Gul. A. Teisterbant (dict. Bilderdyk) JCti Observationum 
et emendationum liber unus et alter. Leidw, 1819-20. 8vo. 

Frid. Gul. Nic. Surngar Commentatio de mutati Hebrzo- 
rum ingeni post reditum e captivitate Babylonica ratione et 
causis, pramio ornata. Leid. 1820. 4to. 

Theod. Adr, Clarisse Commentatio de Athenagore vita, scrip- 
tis, et doctrima, premio ornata. Leid. 1820. Ato. 


A new edition of Cleomedes is now preparing in Folland. 
‘The editor is said to be the learned M. Bake. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


As our Numbers generally vary as to quantity, we beg to state 
that the average number of pages was always intended to be 200. 
We believe it will be found, on reference to our Nos., that the 
quantity has on the whole been much exceeded. Our thanks 
are however due to ‘ An Original Subscriber.’ 

Si quam novam et meliorem Accentuum rationem proferen- 
dam censuerit A—, nos sibi morem gerentes hahebit. 

We have received a variety of communications, which we have 
not room to mention. ‘They shall not be neglected. 
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ESSAY 
On the evidence from Scripture that the Soul, imme- 
diately after the death of the body, is not in a state of 
sleep or insensibility ; but of happiness or misery ; and 
on the moral uses of that doctrine. 


Part Il.—[Continued from No. XLII. p. 155.] 


Tuar “the disembodied Soul has even more active energies, 
than when encumbered with the body,” may be assumed, I think, 
on probable grounds. 

That, illuminated with some portion of knowledge, it never 
reposes in indolence, but perpetually aspires after a larger share, 
and proceeds more fervent in its course in proportion as it is 
more and more enlightened—seems descriptive of the human 
intellect in the present state of being. And, in its route towards 
perfection, how great is its restlessness when interrupted in the 
pursuit, yet how inconceivable its distance from the point to 
which it tends! how vast the vacuity for ever remaining to be 
filled up—how manifold the deficiencies of which it is sensible— 
how infinite the space into which it desires to penetrate, but 
which is enveloped in clouds of thick darkness !— But to imagina- 
tion who can affix boundariés ?—And, for the affections, whose 
objects are often worthy all their ardor, and apparently held 
out as an everlasting possession—who can picture their fruitless 
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energies, when those objects are no sooner attained, than snatch- 
ed away from their grasp '—lIn its aspirations beyond the body, 
we thus contemplate the mind with wonder: nor should we 
less admire its pre-eminence over its earthly vehicle, while under 
certain circumstances it abstracts its essence, as it were, out of 
the body—can render the body, though disordered, insensible of 
disease — though tortured can dissipate the feeling of pain, 
and, though in every part the brain be injured, can still pursue 
its thoughts or speculations." 

Tottering upon the very verge of the grave, when the body is 
all feebleness and fragility, and the mind is lost to every present 
object, with what an astonishing correctness and vivacity can 


the aged recollect and recount the transactions of their youth ! 


5 . - - 
-—Ifow vividly they retrace the scenes that had in early life 


amused their fancies or inflamed their passions! With all the 
images of the past thus crowding upon them—whilst their souls 
are rekindled into new life,—it should seem as if they had pos- 
session of two worlds at once :—as if, though inhabitants of earth, 
they were existing in the world of spirits—here, though in 
the body, yet almost out of the body in Paradise! 

It is surely a striking circumstance, that, a little before their 
deaths, the Patriarchs were endued with a propbetic spirit—that 
they foretold the fortunes of their children—the fates of their 
latest posterity;—and that Moses, after the period of his de- 
cease had been determined, recounted to the Israelites their vari- 
ous history, addressed to them the counsels of wisdom, and 
chanted a song, for sublimity and pathos unrivaled in the Eastern 
poetry. Thus energetic almost at the hour of dissolution— 
thus endued with preternatural powers, we are almost warrant- 
ed in concluding, that their spirits, about to throw off the in- 
cumbrances of the body, bad additional force and fire, and that, 
after death, they gained vigor and animation. 

1 have already alluded to our Saviour in Paradise as meeting 
the Penitent. But in what manner our Lord employed his time 
there, and in other mansions of disembodied spirits, between 
his death and his resurrection, may claim our particular conside- 
ration. 


' The modern theory of the materialists has been entirely overturned 
by reasoning from facts—from experience. See Mem, of Liter. and 
Philos. Society of Manchester, vol. iv. fora valuable paper of Dr. Fer- 
riar; proving by evidence apparently complete and indisputable, that 
every part of the brain has been injured without affecting the act of 
thought. 
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Whilst on earth, our Saviour was all activity, both in body 
and mind. He not only preached “the glad tidings of’ salva- 
tion” to innumerable multitudes—to all that ‘ had ears to hear,” 
—but “ went about doing good from village to village, and from 
house to house, visiting the sick and relieving the wretched— 
proclaiming liberty to the captive, and the opening of the pri- 
son to them that were bound.” 

And whilst in Hades (it should seem from a fair induc- 
tion) he remitted not a moment from his labors of love. 

In Paradise, he met “the Penitent.” ‘To the “ Spirits in 
prison” he went and preached. ‘* For Christ hath once suffered 
for sins—put to death in the flesh,—but quickened by the Spint. 
By which, also, le went and preached unto the Spirits in 
prison, which sometimes were disobedient, when once the long- 
suffering of God waited, in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
preparing—wherein few (that is, eight souls) were saved by 
water.”! ‘The words θανατωθεὶς μὲν σαρχὶ are very strong and 
decisive, “dead in his body” ζωοποιηθεὶς δὲ τῷ πνεύματι, ‘ light- 
ed up with new life, in his seul !” 

Escaped from the burden of his mortal body, his soul was ani- 
mated with a more ardent vivacity—was rendered capable of 
more powerful energies ! 

And, with a life thus kindled into a brighter flame, he went 
and preached to the Spirits whose bodies had perished in the 
deluge. 

The Ancient Fathers (with the exception of St. Augustine) 
understood the passage before us in its obvious sense. ‘That 
“the soul of Christ preached salvation to the souls in Hades,” 
was the persuasion of Clemens: and that ‘as Christ went into 
Hades, so shall our souls go thither,’—thought Lrenwus and 
Tertullian.” 

I mean not to hazard any new conjecture relative to a passage 
unquestionably obscure, but which has been finely illustrated 
by a late writer of high eminence in theology. 

After his exposition of the text, his application of it to our- 
selves is equally clear and concise. ‘* Christ was made 80. truly 
man, that whatever took place in the human nature of Christ, 
may be considered as a model and example of what must take 


1 Peter, iii. 18, 19, 20. ; 
> See, particularly, Irenzus, lib. iv. c. 45. Clem, Alex. Strom. lib. vi,and 
St. Cyril in Joan. lib. xii. 
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place, in a certain due proportion and degree, in every man united 
to him. Christ’s Soul survived the death of his body. 

The soul, therefore, of every believer shall survive the body’s 
death, Christ’s disembodied Soul descended into hell: thither, 
therefore, shall the Soul of every believer descend. 

In that place the Soul of Christ, in its separate state, possessed 
and exercised active powers: in the same place, therefore, shall 
the believer’s Soul possess and exercise activity. Christ’s Soul 
was not left in hell, neither shall the Souls of his servants there 
be left but for a season. 

The appointed time will come, when the Redeemer shall set 
open the doors of their prison-house, and say to his redeemed: 
“Go forth "ἢ" 

V.—That “the separate Soul shall even have new senses,” 
seems suggested, in Scripture, from several incidents and cir- 
cumstances. 

If now we “ see through a glass darkly, then shall we see face 
to face.” “If now we know in part, then shall we know even 
as also we are known.” 

It is not enough that the veil of obscurity shall be withdrawn 
from those objects, of which we at present form some faint 
conception. "here is no doubt that scenes shall be disclosed to 
us, stich as have no counterpart upon earth—that voices shall be 
uttered, such as we have never heard—language, to which 
nothing here can bear any affinity. 

In the Paradise, to which St. Paul was carried, ae Apostle 
heard ‘ unspeakable words :” the vision which he saw was un- 
describable ; the words which he heard, unutterable; the 
knowledge that was imparted, mcommunicable. Yet St. Paul 
declared, be could not say whether he had been “in the body, 
or out of the body.” If “ out of the body,” it was plain, that an 
incorporeal Spirit has a more enlarged intelligence, and livelier 
perceptions, than a Soul receiving impressions on the bodily 
organs, and carrying on its operations through the medium of 
the senses. New sources, therefore, of knowledge will open 
upon us; new avenues of delight. It is then, that, independently 
of the flesh and in the highest degree spiritualised, the Soul will 
exert its noblest energies; and amidst abstractions (to set at 


* See Bishop Horseley’s Sermon, Edit. 1811. pp. 414, 415. Why the 
Bishop should have confined “ the life and activity” of the intermediate 
state to “ belicvers’’—to “ the sei vants of Christ,”—we cannot perceive, 

24 (Cor Sat. 
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nought the proudest boast of our earthly, ephemeral philosophy) 
will increase in knowledge more and more, and pursue its con- 
templations of truth—of the Eternal Mind—in that uncreated 
light, “at whose brightness the Moon shall be confounded, and 
the Sun ashamed.” 

V1.—There are circumstances, whence we are further assured, 
that the Soul, thus possessing consciousness, activity, keener 
sensibility and new organs of perception, “shall at once 
enjoy positive happiness or positive misery. 

“To-day shalt thou be with me nm Paradise”—said our Sa- 
viour to the Penitent. Immediately on his decease, the Peni- 
tent was admitted into bliss. To meet, face to face, the Lord of 
life was, indeed, supreme happiness. 

Nor is it to be questioned, that St. Paul’s desire “to depart 
and to be with Christ,” implied his full assurance of an instant 
communication of such felicity. ‘To me, to live is Christ,” 
(said he,) “and to die, is gain.” “ But if I live in the flesh, this is - 
the fruit of my labor. Yet what I shall choose, I wot not. 
Fer 1 am im a strait betwixt two ; having a desire to depart and 
to be with Christ, which is far better. Nevertheless, to abide 
in the flesh, is more needful for you.” * 

Nor is it less evident from Scripture, that the Souls of the 
wicked shall no sooner be disengaged from their bodies, than 
they shall be sensible of pain—of mental anguish the most 
acule. 

The rich man tortured in Gehenna was very anxious to dis- 
patch a messenger to his five brethren, whom he had left on earth 
immersed in sensuality—to warn them of his unhappy fate—lest 
they should come into that place of torment. 

And there is a parable of another, “ rich man,” which shows 
that with the guilty there is no respite from punishment. In this 
life, there are scenes that may dissipate attention. But after 
death, the Soul will be abandoned to its own reflections ; and 
the conscience of the sinner “slumbereth not.”3  ‘ Be not 
afraid of them (said our Saviour) that kill the body, and after 
that, have no more that they can do. But I will forewarn you 
whom ye shall fear. Fear him, which after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell.”—“ And he spake a parable. The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully.”—‘* And 


1 Tsaiah xxiv. 23. ; 2 - Phil. 1.91. 22; 25. 
> Luke xii. 4, 5.—-16-20. 
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he said, I-will pull down my barns, and build greater: and there 
will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And J will say to my 
soul: Soul! thou hast much goods laid up for many years !’— 

“ But God said unto him: Thou fool !—this night thy Soul shali 
be required of thee !” 

τ VII.—Though the Soul, immediately after « leath, is thus in a 
state of happiness or misery, we believe, on the ‘authority of 
Scripture, that. “ its happiness or misery is very far from perfect 
an its disembodied state.” 'Though it hath cast off that flesh and 
blood, which is never to be resumed, since ‘flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God.”—and though released from its 
“‘corruptible body” we conceive it—expatiating in fields of 
bliss inaccessible to mortality—amidst objects to earthly organs 
imperceptible saet its union with a body—(refined from all car- 
nal impurities) is necessary to that susceptibility of pleasure or 
of pain which is promised to the just, and must await the wicked 
on that day, when ‘ God shall judge every man according to his 
works.” For, as St. Augustine asks, ‘‘ What end can it answer, 
that Souls should receive their bodies in the resurrection, if with. 
out bodies they enjoy supreme happiness ?”? 

We admit, then, that the intermediate is by no means a per- 
fect state. The distinction, indeed, between Paradise and the 
third Heaven (as revealed to St. Paul) clearly suggests the infe- 
riority of Paradise. 

VIII.—Yet, imperfect as this intermediate state must be, our 
faculties and affections shall be refined and enlarged. And that, 
thus refined and enlarged, “ they shall be ex ercised in society ; 
we may conclude, perhaps, from our own nature, and ee its 
resemblance to the nature of Angels—to say nothing of several 
intimations in the sacred writings. 

From the very constitution of our nature, as social, from “ the 
tender charities of “ Father, Son, and Brother,” and every tie of 
virtuous friendship, we may surely jofer, that retaining all our 
generous propensities and affections, we must be social still, iu 
our disembodied state. 

As to the other element, the inquiry must be, how far we 
resemble the Angels? 

The Angels are always represented in society. 

If then, we are like the Angels, we must be social also. 

It appears that “ Angels” and “ Spirits” are, in the Scripture, 


' Epist, 57. 
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synonymous. “Ifa Spirit oran Angel hath spoken unto him, 
fet us not fight against God." ‘He maketh his Angels, 
Spirits.* 

In the mean time, the Spirits or departed Souls of Men are 
“like the Angels,” or even “the same” as the Angels of Hea- 
ven. 

“¢ When they shall rise from the dead, they shall be as the Angels 
in Heaven.” 3 «They can die no more, for they are equal unto 
the Angels.” ‘These observations (by the way) may assist us 
in τε το ἃ text, which has been almost given up, as inex- 
plicable, by modern as well as ancient commentators.—“ Know 
ye not, that ye shall judge Angels?”? Know ye not, that ye 
shall judge Spirits—the Spirits of men? Our Saviour had told 
the twelve Apostles, that “they should sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

That the Angels are scarcely ever noticed but in terms that 
suggest an idea of society, is sufficiently obvious. 

Nor can we disconnect the images of social happiness, from 
“the household of God,” ‘ the whole family in Heaven,” “ the 
general assembly and church’of’ the first born,” “the city of 
the Living God.” We are also informed, that ‘ there is joy in 
the presence of the Angels of God over one sinner that repent- 
eth.” 

If, then, there be so close an analogy between the nature of 
Angels and of Men, the Spirits of Menexist not in solitude. And, 
whilst Angels have ‘such respect unto us,”—shall we remain 
uninterested in the fate of our fellow-creatures ? 

It is to benevolence—-it 1s to friendship, that the pleasures of 
Paradise shall owe their zest. It is hatred—it is envy, that shall 
sharpen pain. 

Who can doubt it, when the very prayer which our Lord him- 
self hath taught us, breathes the warmest sympathetic affection, 
involving in fraternal love the individual interest—and when 
with every glimpse of the intermediate state, whether of Para- 
dise or of Gehenna, we see social happiness or social misery ? 
—“T say unto you, that many shall come from the East and 
from the West, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven.® 


® Acts xxill. 9. 2 Heb. i. 7. 
3 Mark xii. 25, * Luke xx. 36. 
a POON. Vie Se 6 Matt. vill. 11. 
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But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness : There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth—There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, and all the Prophets in the kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves thrust out. 

«¢ And they shall come from the East and from the West, and 
from the North and fromthe South, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God.” " 

{X.—Such, then, is our social nature; such our afhnity with 
Angels. And “ we shall meet hereafter.” 

But shall “ father, son, and brother” meet, and yet be held 
in ignorance of their earthly relationships '—Such ignorance 
should seem equivalent with eternal separation. 

That we shall recognise each other, however, is capable of 
_ proof from our consciousness. 

It has appeared, that the disembodied Soul possesses its con- 
sciousness; and that this consciousness includes a recognisance 
of our actions done in the body. 

Is it possible, then, to conceive, that this consciousness will 
not extend from actions, to persons and things ¢ 

If we really possess our former selves, we must necessarily 
call to mind those personal connexions, which had engaged our 
thoughts and exercised our passions. ‘The memory of those 
very actions, by which we shall be judged, seems involved in the 
recollection of the circumstances that gave rise to them, and 
the persons by whose assistance, or in whose behalf, or in con- 
junction with whom they were performed. Every act of virtue 
or vice must have, in some shape, relation to others, as well as 
to ourselves. 

If, then, our. transactions here are so combined and com- 
plicated; if two or more, who had lived together upon earth, 
distinctly remember the very same facts,—if they call to me- 
mory the same pleasures or distresses, the same anxieties and 
fears, which they together shared, or in which they had sympa- 
thised ;—can we believe that death, though leaving them in 
full possession of the consciousness that includes “ a recognisance 
of their actions as done in the body,” will yet deprive them of 
the power of mutually communicating their recollections and 
their feelings ?—From such communication we cannot abstract 
personal recognition. 

But in that dreadful appeal to consciousness, which Abraham 


nen es 


1 Luke xiii. 28. 
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employs in his conversation with the “ rich man,” we are taught 
to believe, that their earthly transactions and connexions will be 
fresh in the memories of disembodied spirits. “4 Son; remem- 
ber, that thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented.” 

They, who contend against such recollections, allege “ the 
shadowy character” of the parable. But “ the Penitent Thief” 
must silence every objection. ‘* Lord! remember me, when 
thou comes into thy kingdom.” 

To that future knowledge, St. Paul is conceived to allude, at 
least in two or three passages of his Epistles. 

Where, in his Epistle to the Colossians,! he looks to the 
hour, when he shall “ present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,” 
he is supposed to express his hope, that at the general judg- 
ment he might present to Christ the converts whom he had made 
to his faith and religion, and might present them perfect in every 
good work ;—“ which affords a manifest and necessary inference 
that the Saints in a future life will meet and be known again to 
one another : for how, without knowing again his converts, could 
St. Paul expect to present them at the last day?” ΤῸ the 
Thessalonians? also the Apostle declares: “ I would not have 
you to be ignorant concerning them which are” im Hades ; 
“« that ye sorrow not as others, which bave no hope.” For, if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even them, also, will 
God bring with him.— And “ they who remain on earth, at the 
coming of our Lord, shall not” anticipate ‘ them” which are in 
Hades. “ For the dead in Christ shall rzse first. ‘Then they 
which remain on earth, shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.” 

Not that it is clear from these passages, that personal recog- 
nition shall take place before the re-union of the body and the soul, 

X.—On the whole, it should appear, that social, like the 
Angels, we shall meet and converse with our friends in Hades. 
But perhaps, solicitous for our friends on earth, we may be 
sent hither as ministering Spirits.” 

From the notice of the scriptural resemblances between 
Angels and the Spirits of men, it has been surmised that the 
Souls of the departed may occasionally revisit this earth, and 
though restrained in general to their Sheol, may be permitted 


er τ ρπτΠὲθΒιττ!τπφᾳ«“«ἕΨἕΨΡΨἊΡῪΟ  “ “. 
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to come hither, as guardians from danger, or as ministers of 
consolation. 

That the Almighty acts by ministering Spirits, is probable 
from that sublime picture of Micaiah, when he tells us—“ [ 
saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of Heaven 
standing by bim on bis right hand and on his left. And there 
came forth a Spirit and stood before the Lord, and said, I will 
go forth, and I will be a lying spiritin the mouths of all his 
Prophets.” ? 

But that Angels have the charge of men, we have the most 
convincing evidence—or rather the plain declaration of Scrip- 
ture. “ There shall no evil befal thee,” (said the Psalmist,) “ for 
he shall give his Angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways.” * 

We are even said to have our peculiar Angels. “ It is his 
Angel.” 3. And,according to St. Matthew, + the Angels “ of 
little children are the most favored Angels of the Almighty.” 
“Take heed, that ye despise not one of these little ones: for 
I say unto you, that in Heaven their Angels do always behold 
the face of my Father.” —“ ‘Take care that ye treat not with con- 
tempt such little chiidren as ye now see before you, or those be- 
levers in me, who resemble these children in docility, meekness, 
humility, aud indifference to all that the world calls great and ho- 
norable. For your Heavenly Father condescends to take them 
under his protection. He sends even his most favored Angels, 
those “ ministers of his, that do his pleasure,” to guard and watch 
over these little children, and those Christians, who approach 
most nearly to the innocence and simplicity of the child.s 

From the parable of the “ rich man,” I should also conceive 
that the souls of men, on their decease, are conducted by Angels 
to their intermediate habitation. “ The beggar died; and was 
carried by Angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 

It was in opposition to the Sadducees, who denied the sub- 
sistence of the Spirits of men in a separate state, that the Pha- 


11 Kings xxii. 19.20. 21. For the agency of spirits, see Hurd’s 
serm. on the text: “ Resist the Devil, and he will fly from yuu.”— 
James iv. 7. 

2 Psalm xci. 11. Matt. iv. 6. Luke iv. 10. 
3 Acts xii. 15. 4 Acts xviii. 10. 
5 Bp. Porteus, 
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risees declared: ‘ If a Spirit or an Angel hath spoken to him, 
let us.not fight agamst God.” ! 

That the Spirits of the deceased, therefore, had accessto men, 
(in common with the Angels,) was the belief of the Pharisees. 
And this was a scriptural doctrine. Whence we infer, that the 
employment of departed spirits is similar to that of Angels ;— 
if so, that departed spirits minister to the necessities of men on 
earth—and, if to men onearth, to their nearest friends and re- 
lations. ὁ 

That spirits in Hades look back to their friends on earth 
with all their former feelings, is probable, not only from the 
parable of Dives (to which I have more than once adverted), but 
from a singular text in the Revelations :—“ 1 saw the Souls of 
them that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimo- 
ny which theyheld. And they cried with a loud voice, saying : 
How long, O Lord! holy andtrue! dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth? Aud white 
robes were given to every one of them :—and it was said unto 
them, that they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow-servants also, and their brethren that should be killed 
as they were, should be fulfilled.” ἦ 

1 should not have ventured to speak even thus slightly and 
cursorily on a point of so much ambiguity, but for the authori- 
ty of Bishop Kerr, (who seems to have derived comfort from Ὁ 
the idea of a spiritual intercourse,) and more particularly that 
of Secker, whose opimon it was, that our spirits, when sepa- 
rated from the body, sball be sensible of what is transacting 
upon earth—shall be witnesses of the conduct and sentiments 
of the friends we leave behind us.”—The Archbishop was never 
accused of credulity or superstition. 

X1—May we presume to go one step further—and to pro- 
fess our belief, that departed spirits, thus visiting us, for various 
purposes of Providence, may be permitted to assume forms of 
visibility —to become actua!ly manifest to our senses? 


_ 1 For Angels having the care of men, see Gen. xxiv. 40. xxxii. 1. 
xivili-16; Judg. xiii. $3. Ps.xxxiv. 7, Zech. 1.14. Dan. ix. 22. 

2 “ Neither reason nor Revelation forbids you to hupe, that you may in- 
crease the happiness of your departed Parent by obeying her precepts ; 
and that she may, in her present state, look with pleasure upon every 
act of virtue, to which her instructions or example may have contr- 
buted.” Boswell’s Johnson, Edit. 2. vol. i. 188.—See also vol. ii. 17. and 
vol. li. 590.—See likewise Hayley’s Cowper, for similar opinions.—Not 
that we lay much stress on the argumentum ad hominem. 

3 Rev. vi. 9, 10, 11. 
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If Spirits familiarly approach us, is it not easy to suppose 
that their intercourse may be rendered perceptible to our senses— 
or that they may visibly appear to us, without either trouble or 
commotion? Considering, therefore, the facility with which 
they may appear, (according to our weak apprehensions at least,) 
we shall not, perhaps, object to their appearing on the ground 
of trivial circumstances or useless errands. But surely, though 
their dwelling be as remote as possible; though they may be 
utterly unconscious of our transactions here ; their nature may 
admit (for aught we know to the contrary) of an instantaneous 
passing from the place of their abode to our earthly residence. 
But how (it has been asked) can ἃ spirit become visible—an 
immaterial being to our corporeal eyes? A question which can 
never be answered, and ought not to beasked, before we know how 
spirits exist.— Granting, however, that they are essentially invisible, 
the Deity has surely the power of investing a Spirit with matter in 
order to produce visibility. 1 trust, it is not unphilosophical to 
speak of the Soul and the body as united in one person. A spirit, 
then, by the superinduction of the slightest shadowy substance 
may be rendered visible to the eye, though still impalpable. 

That Spirits were once accustomed to manifest themselves to 
the eyes of men, is a truth which none but unbelievers will 
make an effort to gainsay. 

Called up from Sheol, Samuel, we know, foretold the fate of 
Saul and his house, in a strain of terrific grandeur, which was 
evidently the voice of inspiration.'. It was doubtless the Sprit 
of Samuel. The Sorceress of Endor, preparing her incantations, 
with a view to a deception, was struck with horror at the appear- 
ance of “ Samuel himself.” And, instantly discovering who it 
was that had consulted her, “ She cried with a loud voice and 
spake to Saul, saying: Why hast thou deceived me? for thou 
art Saul. And the king said unto her: Be not afraid. And 
‘the Lord’—said Samuel to the King— hath rent the kingdom 
out of thine hand, because thou obeyedst not the voice of the 
Lord. And to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me.’” 
The fulfilment of this prophecy proves at once its divine origin. 
Hence | scruple not to declare my conviction, that the Spirit of 
Samuel actually appeared to Saul. Nor should we slight the son 
of Sirach, who expressly tells us, that “ after his death Samuel 
prophesied, and showed the king his end, and lifted up his voice 
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from the earth in prophecy, to blot out the wickedness of the 
people.”? 

But let us refer to the gospel of Christ. In St. Matthew, 
we find that our Saviour’s disciples, when ‘ they saw Jesus 
walking on the sea, were troubled, saying: It 1s a Spirit.”* 

“ And they cried out for fear. But Jesus said: Be of good 
cheer—it is [—hbe not afraid.” 

After his resurrection, our Lord appearing to his disciples, 
was again dreaded, asa Spirit. But he said: “" Handle me and 
see: For a Spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have,”3 
Now it is not to be supposed, that our Saviour would humor 
notions absolutely false and groundless. If Spirits could not 
appear, he would have removed the terror of his disciples much 
more effectually, by informing them, that what they imagined, 
was impossible. But he affirms, that he is “ not a Spirit ;” 
with this very remarkable observation, that ‘* a Spirit hath not 
flesh and bones.” We have, here, even a definition of a Spirit. 
We learn from the mouth of our Lord himself, that a Spirit, 
though impalpable, may be rendered visible. 

That Spirits have appeared, then, is plain from Scripture. 
And what should prevent their continuing still to visit us? The 
belief that they may, occasionally, visit us, hath, beyond all dis- 
pute, a religious tendency. It implies the active existence of the 
Soul. It intimates our connexion with the world of Spirits : 
it brings departed friends around us: it even secures to us the 
endearing satisfaction of a parent’s care, though that parent be 
no more seen: it bids us “ rejoice with trembling ;” and it in- 
spires us with a livelier feeling of the omnipotence of God. 


Part III. 


I.—On the whole, it seems a fact unanswerably proved, since 
(to wave all that Philosophy hath suggested) it reposes on the 
basis of the infallible Scriptures—that ‘ the Soul, immediately 
after the death of the body, is not in a state of sleep or insensibi- 
lity, but of Happiness or Misery.” 

Before we advert to the moral uses of this doctrine, let us 
open the Book of Wisdom for a summary view of the three 
states of the Soul in the body, disembodied, and united to the 
body again :—“ The Souls of the righteous are in the hands of 


' Eccles, xlvi. 20. 2 Matt. xiv. 26. 3 Luke xxiv. 37. 
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God: there shall no torment touch them. In the sight of the 
unwise, they seemed to die: and their departure is taken for 
misery, and their going from us to be utter destruction. But 
they are in peace. For though they be punished in the sight of 
men, yet is thei hope full of immortality. And, having been a 
little chastised, they shall be greatly rewarded ; for God proved 
them, and found them worthy for Himself.” 

“ 'Phey shail judge the nations, and have dominion over the 
people ; and their Lord shall reign for ever.”! 

1. ταῖν hat the doctrine I have been inculcating, hath its “ moral 
uses,” a very slight view of the question must, I think, deter- 
mine. 

Yet there are some who, in the main, sound divines, are 
sceptics on this subject. 

Bishop Horseley had declared that “ the Sleep of the Soul 
was an unintelligible and dismal doctrine.” ‘The British 
Critic (reviewing the Bishop’s Sermons) asserts, on the con- 
trary, that the doctrine is neither gloomy nor unintelligible. 
“Time unperceived,” says the Critic, ‘is nothing. Men have 
been in a deliquium six weeks, without suspecting, when they 
came to themselves, that they had been longer in that state than 
an instant. If a man were to sleep without dreaming for a 
thousand years, it would seem to himself, when he awoke, that 
he had slept but one night.” 

In opposing authority to authority, let me observe that Bishop 
Bull (himself a host), far from acquiescing in the Sleep of the 
Soul, is anxious to impress on us the idea of its sensibility ; 
directing our thoughts to its Paradise, as a state of positive en- 
joyment. Speaking of “ the Third Heaven” and of “ Paradise” 
as disclosed to St. Paul, “ the order of these visions,” says the 
Bishop, “is observable. First, the Apostle had represented 
to him, the most perfect joys of the third or highest Heaven, of 
which we hope to be partakers after the resurrection. And 
then, lest so long an expectation should discourage us, he saw, 
also, the intermediate joys of Paradise, wherewith the Souls 
of the Faithful are refreshed until the resurrection ;—and for 


our comfort he tells us, that even these, also, are inexpres- 
sible.” 
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III.—To those, whose fancies glance lightly over the surface 
of things, there may appear but little difference between un- 
consciousness and insensibility. ‘Their views are, indeed, super- 
ficial. They look not intently on the subject. They take up 
little or nothing in their grasp; and their reflections are not 
such as to operate on the conduct. 

But to the deep reasoner, to him who ponders well on death 
and on eternity, there 15 something i in “ the long unbroken Sleep” 
of the Soul, from which imagination recvils—there is some- 
thing in its extinction, from which it shrinks with terror. 

We turn away from a chasm between death and the resurrec- 
tion.—It is a dismal void, more gloomy than the valley of the 
shadow of death—it is a dreary inanity, that cannot be conceived 
without a feeling of dejection, to check our moral and intellec- 
tual energies—to chill the kindest, the most virtuous affections. 

It is impossible to contemplate the subject, without affixing 
in our minds some period to time, sume point for the com- 
mencement of eternity. We are willing to think, and we con- 
ceive that we have good ground for supposing, that six thousand 
years may be about the age of the world. But that six millions 
of years may not pass, from the creation to the day of judgment, 
we are not absolutely assured. 

In the prospect of that day, there 15 a remoteness—there is an 
obscurity, not to be reconciled with our eager hopes of immor- 
tality—I had almost said, with the scriptural promise of a 
recompense for all our toils and privations and afflictions, in the 
arduous path of Christian duty. 

“© Of that day (said our Saviour) knoweth no man—no, not 
the Angels of Heaven, but my Father only.”* 

In what state, therefore, the Soul shall be, in the space between 
death and the judgment, is an inquiry not interesting in specu- 
lation only. Pursued with diffidence, it may be attended with 
the best practical results. 

As it respects our friends, whom we have loved in life and in 
death, and whose last moments we have watched with affectionate 
attention, there can be no greater comfort than the persuasion, 
that though not seen, they exist ;—that, reclaimed from a world 
of trouble to a blessed abode, they are in peace. 

There isa pone sympathy in the reflection, that, like our- 
selves, they still dive: there is delight in the idea, that they dive, 
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where is “‘ no more sorrow.” And if we think their state of 
happiness is such as includes an interest in our welfare, we are 
relieved in the liveliest manner from the horrors of separation 
and the pangs of absence :—and Affection, Piety and Faith will 
carry us on to the end of our earthly pilgrimage, invulnerable 
almost to the shafts of sin or Satan. But if we see our friends, 
as they are taken away from us, dropping, one after another, into 
utter insensibility—if not extinct, unconscious of existence,—I 
will not repeat, how disheartening sucha prospect must be—how 
chilling to that ardor we should feel as Christians, “in running 
the race that is set before us.” A stop—a period is put to the 
labor of love. The chain of connexion is broken between 
the visible and invisible world. If, indeed, the lives and conver- 
sations of those who are removed from us were such as even 
the partiality of friendship cannot view with satisfaction, the 
thought that death has, at least, suspended the operation of a 
guilty conscience, may fling a gleam of hope upon the awful 
vacuity between the works of unrighteousness and the day of 
recompense. 

But it isa gleam to which the Christian will not desire to 
look: it can only be cherished in “‘ a doubtful mind.” In fine, 
the intermediate sensibility | have been considering, must sug- 
gest, to virtuous bosoms, a feeling of the union between Earth 
and Heaven—an animated sense of moral Harmonies, otherwise 
broken or disturbed—of spiritual enjoyments, at once refined on 
the dissolution of our “ fleshly tabernacle” —of pure Intelligences 
in happy communion—of felicities always increasing, tll the 
“« Spirits of just men shall be made perfect.” And, though we 
may cheerfully “ abide in the flesh, and continue, like St. Paul, 
with our brethren, for their furtherance and joy of Faith,” yet 
shall we long to depart and to be with Christ. 
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COMICORUM GRACORUM FRAGMENTA. 
SPECIMEN EDITIONIS a ec. surceEs. 


Ers1 quzdam supersunt pretiosa 6 reliquiis literarum Greca- 
rum, quas, veluti-e naufragio, sors, alioquin invidiosa, servavit 
integras, Homericos dico, Herodoteos, 'Thucydideosque libros ; 
sunt tamen et alia, eaque pene innumera, quorum nil nisi desi- 
derium inane restat. Inter hec ingenii Hellenici monumenta 
non infimum locum tenent Comicorum scripta. Ex iis, plus 
mille, fabulis, quarum salibus se dederunt Athenienses, ut 
tristem risu hilarem, pravamque preceptis correctam redderent 
vitam, undecim, neque 1165 omni quidem parte integra, Aristo- 
phanis solius fabula supersunt. Hinc evenit, ut, quoties de 
Comicis Grecis loquimur, toties de fragmentis Comicorum 
sermo sit. Ea fragmenta ad colligenda, laboribus aliorum 
aliquantisper adjutum, et imprimis Gatakeri scriniis, sedulo me 
accincturum esse predico, et, modo vita suppetat, neque census 
mihi deficiat, libros de hac re nonnullos publici juris facturum. 
Specimen editionis interim proferre libet. 

Apud Plutarchum T. 11. p. 1142. Ὁ. exstat Pherecratis 
fragmentum hodie mendosissimum mutilumque. Id corrigere 
voluit Brunckius ad Aristoph. Fragm. Addend. T. 111. p. 170. 
Sed ne levissimum quidem profecit. Successu meliori rem trac- 
tavit Jacobs. ad Lucillii Epigr. xviir. et in Wolfii Literarische 
Analekt. 11. p. 375. Ipse vero, ni fallor, primus dicar Comico 
restituisse, qu temporis iniquitas modo non penitus deleverat. 
Ita certe scripsit Plutarchus. - 


Τὸ παλαιὸν ἕως εἰς Μελανιππίδην, τὸν τῶν διθυράμβων ποιητὴν, 
συμβέβηκε τοὺς αὐλητὰς παρὰ τῶν ποιητῶν λαμβάνειν τοὺς μισθοὺς, 
πρωταγωνιστούσης δηλονότι τῆς ποιήσεως, τῶν δ᾽ αὐλητῶν ὑπηρετούντων 
τοῖς διδασκάλοις" ὕστερον δὲ καὶ τοῦτο διεφθάρη, ὥστε καὶ Φερεκράτην 
τὸν Κωμικὸν εἰσαγαγεῖν τὴν Μουσικὴν ἐν γυναικείῳ σχήματι, ὅλην 
κατηκχισμένην τὸ σῶμα" ποιεῖ δὲ THY Δικαιοσύνην διαπυνθανομένην τὴν 
αἰτίαν τὴς λώβης καὶ τὴν Ποίησιν λέγουσαν, 


Λέξω μὲν οὐκ ἄκουσα" σοί τε γὰρ κλύειν 

ἐμοί τε λέξαι θυμὸς ἡδονὴν ἔχει" 

ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἦρξε τῶν κακῶν Μελανιππίδης" 

ἐν τοῖς ἀπεράντοις ὃς λαβὼν ἀνέκας ἔμε 

χαλαρωτέραν ἐποίησε χορδαῖς δώδεκα" 5 
ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ὅμως οὗτος μὲν ἦν ἀποχρῶν ἀνὴρ 
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ἔμοιγε" πρὸς τοῖς voy δὲ xax’ ἐστι ᾿χἅτερα 
ἀπὸ τῶν ποιούντων πολλὰ κυντερώτερα" 
Κινησίας γὰρ ὁ κατάρατος ᾿᾿στυκὸς 
ἐξαρμονίας καμπὰς ποιῶν ἐν ταῖς TTpoPais, 10 
εἶτ᾽ ἠλόηκ᾽ ἔμ᾽ » ὥστε τῆς ποιήσεως 
τῶν διθυράμβων, καθάπερ ἐ ἐν ταῖς ἀσπίσι, 
τἀρίστερ᾽ αὐτοῦ ᾿φαίνετ᾽ εἶναι δέξια" 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν εἴποις, ἔσχατα Μυσῶν τὸν Σάκαν, 
ὅσα με ῥάκη τ᾽ ἤμπισχε, κἀξηνάγκασε 15 
πατοικὸν γενέσθαι καὶ δοκεῖν πενέστατον" 
Φρύνης δ᾽ ᾿Ιάδος. στρόβιλον ἐμβαλών TWay 
κάμπτων με καὶ στρέφων, ὅλην διέφθορεν' 
τὴν ἁρμονίαν γὰρ ἐπὶ τὸ μαλθακώτερον 
πρώτιστος ἔκλασ᾽ ἐν. πέντε χορδαῖς δώδεκα" 20 
ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἔμοιγε χ᾽ οὗτος ἦν ἀποχρῶν ἀνήρ" 
εἰ γάρ τι κἀξήμαρτεν, αὖθίς pe ἀνέβαλεν" 
ὁ δὲ Τιμόθεός μ᾿; ὦ φιλτάτη, κατορώρυχε 
καὶ διακέκναικ᾽ αἴσχιστα, 
AIK. ποῖος οὑτοσὶ 
Τιμόθεος ; 
ΜΟΥ. ᾧ Μέλης | io’ 5 οὔτις Πύθιος, 
κακά μοι πάρεσχεν' οὗτος ἅπαντας, οὃς "λέγω, 
παρελήλυθ᾽ ἐπάγων ἀτραπίτους μυρμηκίας, 
κἂν ἐντύχῃ πού μοι βαδιζούσῃ μόνῃ, 
ἀπέδυσ᾽, ἀνακλάσας δωδεκἄχορδον ὀργαινον. 


Ὁ 
Ὧν 


V. 4. Vulgo ἐν τοῖσι πρώτοις. At Melanippides fuit Dithyram- 
borum poeta: que carmina solebant esse ἀπέραντα, sine fine. 
De eodem quoque, sicut de Amynia, dicebatur fortasse Οὐδεὶς 
κομήτης, ὅστις οὐ περαίνεται. Fuit etenim tam in re eae 
quam Musica impotens. L[bid. Vulgo λαβὼν ἀνῆκέ με. Dedi 
ἀνέκας : collato Eupolid. apud Suid. v. ’Avéxac. ᾿Δνέκας emaip’ 
εὖ καὶ βδελυρῶς σὺ τὸ σκέλος : Ita enim Corrigo vice ἐπαίρω καὶ 
βδελυρὸς propter illud in Aristoph. Eq. 797. εὖ καὶ pages, Re 
re ipsa, quam Eupolis depingere voluit, cf. Lysistr. 220. 
799. Vox eadem restituit debet ad mentem Valck. in ὅπως 

286. Pherecratis Fragmento apud Schol. ad Ach. 86. 
legendo Τουτὶ τί tori ὡς ἀνέκας τὸ κρίβανον. v. 7. 8. Hoc dis- 
tichon mutilum est apud Plutarch. ita: ἔμοιγε πρὸς 1 τὰ νῦν κακά. 
Δι Photius v. Κυντερώτατα. -πτ-Φερεκράτης, Anois" ἔπειτα ἕτερα 
τούτων ποιούντων πολλὰ κυντερώτερα. ἀν χἅτερα emendat Blom- 
field. in Ldinburgh Rev. N. 42. p. 337. Ceterum non vidit 
hinc suppleri posse et Comici sents et restitul fabule nomen. 
De formula πρὸς τοῖς νῦν κακὰ---κυντερώτερα οἵ, Aristoph. Vesp. 
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563=583. Inv. Κακὰ πρὸς τοῖς νῦν οὖσι καικοῖς ὡς ἂν ἰσώσῃ τοῖσιν 
ἐμοῖσιν : ita enim legi debet vice Κακὰ πρὸς τοῖς οὖσιν ἕως ἂν 
ἰσώσῃ τοῖσιν ἐμοῖσιν : et sane Erfurdtius ad Soph. El. 1191. 

vidit κακοῖς esse repetendum: nobiscum certe faciunt illa in 
Hipp. 874. πρὸς κακῷ κακὸν Cycl. 679. κακόν τι πρὸς κακῴ (4. 

C. 595. πρὸς xaxois κακά : Philemon Fragm. Inc. 51. Πρὸς τοῖς 
κακοῖς---κακά : et Apoll. Rh. 1. 1064. κακῷ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κύντερον ἄλλο: 
necnon S. Paulus Epist. Rom. 1. τοὺς ἐπὶ τοῖς παλαιοῖς κακοῖς 
ἕτερα καινοτομοῦντας κακά. V» 0. Vulgo “Arrings. Hoc plane in- 
ficetuim in’ Acruxds mutavi: ubl ΕΝ In ἀστυκὸς et actuTos: sicut 
luserat Comicus apud Athen. 11. p. 63. F. et Eustath. IA. x. p. 
1390. 4. “Acruros οἶκος Πελοπιδῶν: ubiallusio fitad ἄστατος. Vox 
ἀστυκὸς exstatin Aschyl. Eum. 1000. v. 11. Vulgo’ ἀπολώλεκέ μ᾽ 
οὕτως wore. Verum illud ἀπολώλεκε in tali loco est nimium. 
Musa hic eloquitur verba meretricia. Reposui igitur Εἶτ᾽ ἠλοόηκ᾽ 
ἔμ᾽ ὥστε. Certe verbum ἀλοᾶν est Comicorum. Cf. Ran. 149. 


Ἂ μητέρ᾽ ἠλόησεν. Allis fortasse placebit’ Βλήλακέ μ᾽ οὕτως, ὥστε. 


Et sane exstat in Eccl. 599. Τὴν νύχθ᾽ ὅλην ἤλαυνέ μ᾽ ἐν τοῖς στρώ- 
μασιν. Mihi vero potius videtur Εἶτ᾽ ἠλοηκ᾽ ἔμ᾽. Sic enim εἶτα 
participium sequi solet. Vid. Blomfield. ad aa 802. ed. 2. 
scrinia compilantem Porsoni in Advers. p. 275. 13. Vulgo 
᾿Αρίστερ᾽ αὐτοῦ φαίνεται τὰ δέξιακ. At articulus suum ᾿ τα τς non 
habet. Cinesiz etenim facta non erant δέξια verum ἀρίστερα. Mox 
lingua rejicit ἠλόηκε ὥστε φαίνεται. Debuit esse vel φαίνεσθαν 
vel epalve ετὸ εἶναι. Quod postremum dedi. v. 14. Vulgo’AAa’ 
οὐκ ἂν εἴποις οὕτως ἦν ὅμως ὅμως. Hic latere suspicor Poete 
nomen omnium fere pessimi; quem ridebant Comici ad unum 
omnes. Loca apud Schol. ad Av. 31, et ad Vesp. 1216. ita 
emendare debueram in Classical Journal N. 31. p. 40. Οὗτός 
ἐστιν ᾿Ακέστωρ Τραγωδίας lpia ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ Σάκας.---- Θεόπομπος 
δὲ καὶ τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ Σάκαν προσηγόρ: ευσεν Τισάμενον: (Vid. 
Schol. ad Acharn. 603.) ““---ἂν οὐ Κοννεῖς (scis: exstat xovya 
in Aischyl. Suppl. 171.) ξένον; B. ἀλλα pucoy οἶδα Μυσιων [ubi 
duplex sensus. Vid. Hesych. Μουσιᾷν ---συνουσιάζοντα mvevots ay] 
᾿Ακέστορ᾽" A. ἀναπέπεικεν ἀκολουθῶν ἐμοί" ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς καὶ Μυτὸν 
ἐκάλεσεν" εἰς δὲ τὴν ποίησιν αὐτοῦ κεχιλευάκασι Καλλίας μὲν ἐν Πεδή- 
ταις “᾿ καὶ Σάκαν Ὃν οἱ χοροὶ μισοῦσιν καὶ Κρατῖνος ἐ ἐν Κλεοβουλί- 
vous τς ᾿Ακέστορα μυσον εἰκὸς nv λαβεῖν anys, ἐὰν ea συστρέφῃ τὰ 
δράματα.᾽" —xal “ τίς πολίτης δ᾽ ἐστί σοι Πλὴν Σάκας Μυσός γὶ 
᾿Ακέστωρ καὶ τὸ Καλλίου νόθον. Hine patet "Axéoropa fuisse 
malum poetam et Mysium: ideoque in talem hominem pro cen- 
vicio invehi potest proverbium ἔσχατος Μυσῶν mutatum in ἔσχατα 
Μυσῶν sive ἔσχατ᾽ ἀμούσων. Luter fabulas illius erat, opinor, 
Telephus: quam respicere yidetur Comicus apud Plutarch. 11. 
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p- 632. E."O¢ με ῥάκη τ᾽ ἤμπισχε κἀξηνάγκασε Πτωχὸν γενέσθαι καὶ 
δόμων ἀνάστατον: ubi collatis Telephi Euripidei verbis apud 
Aristoph. Acharn. 440. 1. det γάρ με δόξαι πτωχὸν εἶναι τήμερον 
Εἶναι μὲν ὅσπερ εἰμὶ, φαίνεσθαι δὲ μὴ (que tamen ita scripsit Tra- 
gicus: Εἶναι μὲν, ὅσπερ εἰμὶ, φαίνεσθαι δὲ μὴ, Δεῖ σήμερόν με, καὶ 
δοκεῖν πενέστατον) patet apud Plutarchum scribi debere Πτωχὸν 
γενέσθαι καὶ δοκεῖν πενέστατον : que Philosophus consulto muta- 
vit e Comici verbis “Oc” ἐμὲ---Πατρικὸν γενέσθαι" ubi Πατρικὸν 
intelligi satis bene potest ex eo, quod et Telephus et "Axzorwp 
Σάκας sint Mysi; et ambo miserrimi, utpote alter e regno, alter 
e theatro, expulsus. v. 17. Vulgo δ᾽ ἴδιον. Hoc intelligere 
nequeo. Reposui ᾿Ιάδος. Redde ᾿[Ιἄδος---στρόβιλον Horatiano 
motus—Tonicos. Citharedus aliquis dicitur ᾿Ιωνοκάμπτας a Plu- 
tarch. 11. p. 539. C. unde intelligas et in Eccl. 918. τὸν ἀπ’ 
᾿Ιωνίας τρόπον. Hance meam conjecturam extra omuem dubita- 
tionem ponit Hesychius’Iados στρεβλός. Corrige’ Iados στρόβιλος. 
Notabilis est de Phryne locus in Aristoph. Nub. 964. quem e 
Suida primus supplevit Valckenaer ad Diatrib. p. 224. etiam 
nunc augendum ope Libann Invect. in Florent. 11. p. 49 
A fe Ν y 7 “Δ ΩΝ if ΄ on \ 

περὶ Λέσβου δὲ εἴ τις ἔλεγεν ἃ καὶ ἣ παροιμία, τύπτεσθαι χρὴ, [ εἴ. 
Nub. 1362. χρῆν σε τύπτεσθαι") περὶ Σίφνου δὲ ῥάδιον ἂν εἴη καὶ 
γῦν λέγειν τοὺς κινηθέντας οὐ κατὰ κοσμὸν [ita enim Toup. 11. p. 
167.] καὶ διαφθειράντας τοῦ θεάτρου τὴν χάριν" ubi, quum voces 
ultime bene conveniunt cum verbis μούσας ἀφανίζων, suspicor e 
prioribus erul posse versus particulam—ov κατὰ κοσμὸν κινηθέντας" 
Cujus initio praponi potest e Suida Αὐτὸν δείξας, et fini subjungi 
e conjectura χορευτὰς, et ex Hesychio huc referri gl. Μέσβιος 
ῳδός.---οἱ δὲ Φρύνιν: ὃ καὶ κάλλιον ὑπὸ παλαιῶν yap κεκωμῴδηται 
οὗτος ὡς διαφθείρων τὴν μουσικὴν καὶ πρὸς τὸ βωμολοχεύειν τρέπων" 
Scripsit igitur Comicus: Kel rig ἀοιδῶν βωμολοχ εύσει᾽ ἢ κάμψειέν 
τινα καμπὴν, Αὑτὸν δείξας οὐ κατὰ κοσμὸν κινηθέντας τε χορευτὰς Λέσβιος 
woos, κἀν ἁρμονίαις Χιάζων ἢ Σιφνιάζων, ᾿Επετρίβετο τυπτόμενος 
πολλὰς, ὡς τὰς μούσας ἀφανίζων, vel, τά ye μυσων ἀφανίζων" ut 
lusus sit in τὰ μυσῶν et μούσων. Ex hoc loco corrige Hesych, 
Χιάζειν" σιφνιάξειν, v. 19. 20. Vice distichi vulgatur unus tan- 
tummodo versus: "Ey πέντε χορδαῖς δώδεχ᾽ dpwovias ἔχων. Atqui 
Phrynes, ut reliqui, τὰς ἁρμονίας nom εἶχεν, verum διέφθορεν. 
Huc igitur retuli verba Schol. ad Nub. 967. de Phryne : φησὶ καὶ 
᾿Αριστοκράτης (lego Φερεκράτης" at Valck. in Not. Mss. ’Agiord- 
Eevoc] καθὸ πρῶτος τὴν ἁρμονίαν ἔκλασεν ἐπὶ τὸ μαλθακώτερον" unde 
erul Τὴν ἀυμονίαν γὰρ ἐπὶ τὸ μαλθακώτερον Πρώτιστος ἔκλασ᾽ ἐν 
πέντε χορδαὶς δώδεκα. Proba est formula ἐπὶ τὸ μαλθακώτερον. 
Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 545. τὸ δὲ Μεταστρέφεσθαι πρὸς τὸ μαλθακώ- 
τερον" et Thucyd. 11. δ0. ἀπαγαγων τὸ ὀργιζόμενον τῆς γνώμης 
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πρὸς τὸ ἠπιώτερον. Quod ad χορδαῖς πέντε δώδεκα, hine corrige 
Plutarch. it. p. 84, A. Φρύνιν---ταῖς ἑπτὰ χορδαῖς δύο, παρεντει- 
γάμενον, legendo δέκα. v.25. Vulgo Τιμόθεος Μιλήσιός τις Πυρ- 
ρίας. De ‘Timotheo Milesio vid. Plutarch. 11. p. 599, C, 
aliosque apud Fabricium, Atquinon de patria Timothei hic 
loquebatur, ut opinor, Musa, verum de alic poeta, quem uti 
Timotheum, συριττόμενον ἐπὶ τῇ καινοτομίᾳ καὶ παρανομεῖν εἰς τὴν 
μουσικὴν δοκοῦντα, teste Plutarcho 11. p. 795. D. Comici ride- 
bant. Is fuit Μέλης : quihymnum quidem in Pythie hono- 
rem, licet ipse minime fuerit alter Apollo, videtur composuisse, 
Cf. Aristoph. Av. 858. “Irw ἴτω δὲ Πυθίας Bod θεῷ. Suvadérw 
δὲ Χαῖρις ὠδάν. ubi Schol. ἦν δὲ ὁ Χαῖρις οὗτος κιθαρωδὸς καὶ γέγονεν 
αὐλητής" [vid.ad Ach. 800. Χαιριδεῖς βομβύλιοι] μνημονεύει δὲ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ Φερεκράτης ἐν “Aypois’ Dep’ ἴδω, κιθαρῳδὸς τίς κάκιστος 
ἐγένετο: Ὃ Πεισίου Μέλης: Μετὰ τὸν Μέλητα τίς; "Ex? ἄτρεμ᾽" 
ἐγῷδ᾽, 6 Χαῖρις. Ita enim lege partim cum Porsono ad ‘Toup. p. 
481. verum 101 prestat Οὐ Πύθιος Μέλης, sicut in Aristophanis 
loco, ἤτω, ἴτω δ᾽ οὐ Πυθιὰς Box: que fuit igitur Bod Μέλητος. ν. 47. 
Vulgo Παρελήλυθεν ἀγὼν contra Dawesianum canona. Ibid. 
Egregia est Jacobsi emendatio pro ἐκτραπέλους μυρμηκίας. Cf. 
Thesm. 105. μελῳδεῖν γὰρ παρασκευάζεται; Mipunxos ἀτραπούς" 
quo respexit Hesych. in Μώύρμηκας ἀτραπούς" idem quoque ad 
Pherecratem respexit in Μυρμηκία" τάσσεται δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ διδασκα- 
λείου καὶ συμφοιτήσεως. ν. 20. Vulgo ᾿Απέλυσε κἀνέλυσε χορδαῖς 
δώδεκα. Hee nequeo intelligere. Huc retuli gl. δωδεκάχορδον 
ὄργανον apud Etymol. v. Χορδή. Quid sit illud ὄργανον, nemo 
nescit. Verbum ἀνακλᾶν in tali negotio satis bene exponit 
Athen. x1ll. καταφιλεῖν αὐτὸν ἀνακλάσαντα---καὶ τῶν θεατῶν ἐπι- 
φωνησάντων μετὰ κρότου, πάλιν ἀνακλάσας ἐφίλησεν. 

Cetera, que subjungit Plutarchus, expedire nequeo: neque 
mihi satisfacit Elmsleius ad Ach. 554. Ita exstant vulgo seripta. 
Καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ὁ κωμικὸς μνημονεύει Φιλοξένου καί φησιν ὅτι εἰς 
τοὺς κυκλίους χόρους μέλη εἰσηνέγκατο καὶ ἡ Μουσικὴ λέγει ἐξαρ- 
μονίους ὑπερβολαίους τ᾽ ἀνοσίους καὶ νιγλάρους ὥσπερ τε τὰς 
ῥαφάνους ὅλην κάμπτων με κατεμέστωσε. Ubiex illis interpositis 
7 δὲ Μουσικὴ λέγει patet aliquid interposuisse τὴν Δικαιοσύνην 
interlocutam. i liceat hariclari in loco plane mendoso, dixe- 
rim tali fere modo scripsisse Pherecratem, 

AIK. ἀλλ᾽ οὔτις ἄλλος, ὅς σ᾽ ἐκάκιζ᾽, ἀνὴρ ἔτ᾽ --- ΜΟΥ͂. ἦν, 
οὗ μνῆμ᾽ ἐχώννυ᾽ ὁ φαλακρὸς, 

AIK. Φιλόξενος" 
ὃς εἰς κυκλίους χόρους μέλισμ᾽ ἤνεγχε 5 

ΜΟΥ. τί: 
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ἐξαρμονίαις γ᾽ ὑπερβολαῖς δεῖπν᾽ ἤσ᾽ ὅσαις, 
κὰν νιγλάροις μ᾽, ὥσπερ Τελέαν ῥαφάνοις ἑλῶν 
κοπτῶν TE, HATEMETTWOE THY τερετισματῶν. 
Inter hac, 46 6 Ε1|5᾽ Δριστοφάνης ὁ Κωμικὸς, quie scribere non potuit 
Plutarchus, aliud quid de meo tornavi. Fuit Aristophanes cal- 
vus. Id intelligitur ex Eupolidis Fragm. apud Schol. ad 
Nub. 540. 552. et Eq. 1980. τοὺς ἱππέας Συνεποίησα τῷ φαλακρῷ 
τούτῳ κἀδωρησάμην. Mox de formula μνῆμα χωννύειν vid. Biom- 
field. ad S.c. Th. 947. Ibi citatur Iph. 'T. 702. Τύμβον τε 
χῶσον κἀπίθες μνημεῖά μοι. At Pollux pro synonymis habet 
μνῆμα' ταῷος, χῶμα. Dein erui μελισμ᾽ ἡνεγχε τι 6 μελὴη 
εἰσηνεγκατο. Htenim apud veteres Grecos non exstat ἠνεγκά- 
μην. Id comprobabo tempore alic. Deinde Philoxenus ille, 
cujus hic mentio facta est, idem fuit atque is Philoxenus μελό- 
ποιος : cujus fragmenta hodie exstant apud Atheneum : quemque 
Jaudibus cumulat Antiphanes ἐν Τριταγωνιστῇ. Verume Plu- 
tarcho patet illius laudatorem esse non ᾿Αντιφάνην ἐν Τριταγωνιστῇ 
verum ᾿Δριστοφάνην ἐν Ταγηνισταῖς. Hanc emendationem eximie 
tuetur similis var. lect. apud Suid. V. “Aas ἀφύης" ubi male olim 
Jegebatur ᾿Ανταγωνισταῖς pro Ταγηνισταῖς, quod e Mss. reposuit 
Kuster: similis quoque apud Polluc. vit. 168. ubi vulgatur 
᾿Αγωνισταῖς. Verba Comici apud Athen. xiv. p. 644. B. ita 
sunt legenda. 
Πολὺ δ᾽ ἐστὶ πάντων τῶν ποιητῶν διάφορος 
ὁ Φιλόξενος" τὰ πρῶτα μὲν γὰρ ὀνόμασιν 
ἰδίοισι καὶ καινοῖς κέχρηται πανταχοῦ" 
: 4 2 , 
ἔπειτα τὰ μέλη᾽ν μεταβολαῖς καὶ χρώμασιν 
ὠσὶν κεχάρισται" θεὸς ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἦν 
ἐκεῖνος, εἰδὼς τὴν ἀληθῶς μουσικήν" 
οἱ νῦν δὲ κνιπὸς ἁπλοῖκα κἀς ἄκρα κρονικὰ, 
ἄνθεσί γ᾽ ἀπλῆγιν, μάλ᾽ ἀμελεῖς ἐν ἄσμασιν, 
ποιοῦντες ἐμπλέχουσιν ἀλλότρια μέλη. 
{bi vulegatur ὡς εὖ κέκραται. At Ms. ὡς εὖ κέχρωσται. Dedi 
ὠσὶν κεχάρισται. Mox parum intelligo Οἱ νῦν δὲ κισόπληκτα καὶ 
κρηναῖα καὶ ἀανθεσιποτατα τε μέλεα μέλεοις ονομασιν. Hoc postre- 
mum, quod corrumpitur propter v. 2., in ἐν ἄσμασιν mutatur : 
unde se tuetur meum quoque ᾽ν μεταβολαῖς : ubi vulgo deest ᾽ν. 
Istud μέλεα frustra tuetur Elms]. ad Acharn. 1151. Meum 
μάλ᾽ ἀμελεῖς convenit cum illo Anaxilo apud Athen. p. 417. C, 
Hhvew μὲν ἄμμες καὶ φαγεῖν μάλ᾽ ἀνδρικοί. Coavenit quoque 
ἄνθεσιν ἀπλῆγιν cum Horatiano de poete mali scriptis, que quis 
— Deferat in vicum vendentem thus et odores, Et piper et quic- 
quid chartis amicitur ineptis. Unde corrigas et Ophelionis 
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Comici fragmentum apud Athen. p. 66. Λιβυκὸν πέπερι καὶ 
θυμίαμα BiBatov Πλάτωνος ἐμβρόντητον legendo θυμίαμ᾽ » οὗ BiBAiov— 
ἐμπερόναμοι. Hesych. ᾿Εμπερονάτρις" ἱμάτιον διπλοῦν : ubi citatur 
Theocrit. Idyll. xv. 34. καταπτυχὲς ἐμπερόναμα. Similiter 
Hesych. ᾿Απλῆγις" σύμμετρος χλαῖνα" οὐ δυναμένη διπλωθῆναι. 
Nunc tandem intelligitur, quo respexerit Aristophanes in 
Anagyro Fr. x1. "Ex γε τῆς ἐμῆς χλανίδος τρεῖς ἀπληγίδας ποιῶν. 
Verum hee obiter. Ad rem redeo. Manifesto inter se oppo- 
nuntur ἀλλότρια et ἰδίοισι : Opponi quoque debent et reliqua : 
qualia Κρονικὰ et καινοῖς, ἁπλοῖκα et μεταβολαῖς. verum quod 
opponi possit τῷ χρώμασιν, non habeo. Etenim χρῶμα, teste 
Hesychio, παρὰ τοῖς μουσικοῖς est χροία. ρ88. vero reposul 
κγιπός" Hesych. Kyi ζῶον πτηνὸν ὅμοιον κώνωπι: at Suid. agnos- 
cit κνιπὸς genitivum. Contulit igitur Aristophanes varios ple- 
nosque Philoxeni sonos cum sonis poetarum aliorum, sicut 
κγιπὸς, semper immutatis, minutulisque. Dixi Aristophanem 
laudibus Philoxenum cumulasse ; neque sententiam muto. Ete- 
nim mirum video inter utrosque consensum, res fere similes 
depingentes. Ita enim Comicus in Fr, 3. 

ἅλις ἀφύης μοι" 

παρατέταμαι γὰρ 

τὰ λιπαρὰ κάπτων' 

ἀλλὰ φέρετ᾽ ὀπτὰ, βάτιν, ἡπάτιον 

ἢ καπριδίου νέου κόλλοπά τιν᾽" 

εἰ δὲ μὴ, πλεῦρον ἢ γλῶτταν ἢ σπλῆνας ἢ 

νῆστιν ἢ δέλφακος ὀπωρίνης ἠτριαί- 

ον Depste 

δεῦρο μετὰ 

κολλοίβων χλιαρὼν. 


Inter hee ὀπτὰ βάτιν debentur Seidlero in Dissertat. de Fragm. 
Aristoph. p.18. Sive Class. Journ, N. xxi1t. p. 136,7. collato 
Nostri Uhesmoph. 2615. Fr. 2. ἢ νῆστις ὀπτᾶτ᾽ ------οὐ Pi 
οὐδ᾽ ἧπαρ κάπρου------οὐδ᾽ ἠτριαῖον δέλφακος. Vulgo hic ἀπόβασιν. 
Ad eandem scenam refer et Fr. 2. AapBavere κόλλαβον ὃ ἕκαστης 
uy et ἔπε αν. Μηδὲ τὰ φαληρικὰ τὰ μικρὰ τάδ᾽ aguidia κ᾿», . Ita 
enim Porson, apud Gaisford. ad Hephest. p. 331. propter 
metrum Pzonicum, quod et in hoc etin alio Aristophanis frag- 
mento apud Athen. p. 117. detexit Porson. Advers. p. 67. et 
plenius in Miscell. Crit. p. 236. At ccoenam, quam descripsit 
Philoxenus, quantum hodie mihi licuit eruere e verbis maxime 
depravatis apud Athen. χαν. P- 643. talem fuisse suspicor. 

τάσδ᾽, ἅτε δὴ πρόσθεν, μολούς- 

as λιπαραυγεῖς πορθμιίδας 
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mox 


dein 


Ad eandem coenam pertinent et Fragmenta in Athen. 1v. p. 


πολλῶν , ἀγαϑῶν πάλιν εἴσφερον γεμούσας, 


τὰς ἡμέριοι καλέοντι νῦν τραπέξας, 
ἀθάνατοι δὲ τ᾽ ᾿Αμαλθβείας κέρας" 
ταισίδε δ᾽ ἐν μέσαις ἐγκαθιδρύθη, 
μέγα χάρμα βροτοῖς, λευκὸς 
μυελὸς γλυκερὸς, λεπτοῖς 
ἀράχνας ἐναλίγκι᾽ 

ἑανοῖσι, πέπλοισι 

συγκαλύπτων 

ὄψιν aio by 

as ὕπυ, μὴ κατίδῃ μολυγμοὺς, 
πῶὺῦ λιπὼν στερεαῖς ἀνἄγκαις 
ξηρὸν ἐν ξηροῖς ᾿Δρισταί- 

ου μελιρρύτοισι παγαὶς. 


interpositis nonnullis, quae commendo sagacioribus, lege 


καὶ μελίπηκτα τετυγμέν᾽ 

ἄφθονα, σασομόφλωκτα 

τυρόχνηστα, γάλακτι καὶ 

μέλιτι συγκατάφυρθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἦν' 

paulo post 

ἄλλα θ᾽ ὅσσα πρέπει παρὰ 

θοίναν ὀλβιοπλούτου 

Hv πόσις Oe ἐπεραίνετο, 

κότταβοί τε λόγοι τ᾽ ἐπὶ 

Κύννης" ἔνθα τε καινὸν ἐλέχθη 

κόμψον ἀθυρμάτιον καὶ ἐβαύμα- 
ὅς ἢ 

σαν αὐτὸ κἀπ- 

εἰτ᾽ αἴνεσαν. 


Fe 


Vv. ἐναλιγκίοισι 
πέπλοισι, Sine ἑανοῖσι 


ν. μολογενὴς 
ν. ταῖς ἀνάγκαις 


140. F. et sqq. ubi non nisi pauca ad finem expedire possum, 


καὶ λαγῶ ἀλεκτρυόνων τενεοσσοὶ περδίκων φάσεων τε χύδαν 
xan ἄδην ἐ ἐπ᾿ ἴτρια βάλλετο θέρμ᾽ εὖ πολλὰ καὶ μαλακοπτυχέων 


ἄρτων ἄμης, σύζυγ᾽ ἃ δεῖ, 

ξανθόν τ᾽ ἐπεισῆλθε μέλι 

καὶ γάλα σύμπηκτον, τὸ καὶ 

τυρὸν ἅπας τις ἐμμέναι 

ἔφασχ᾽ ἁπαλὸν, 

κἠγῶὼν ἐφάμαν'" 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε νῦν δὴ βοωτύος ἠδὲ ποτῆτος 
ἐς κόρον ἥμεν, τῆνα μὲν ἐξεπαείρευν 
δμῶες, ἔπειτα δὲ παῖδες 

νίπτρ᾽ ἔδοσαν κατὰ χειρός" 
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cui subjungebatur illud in Athen. 1x. p. 409. E. 
σμήγμασι δ᾽ ἰρίου ἔν i MAX TONS 
χλιεροθαλπὲς ἐ ἐπεγχέοντες 
θοὔδωρ, ὅ ὅσον ἔχρηζεν, 
ἐκτρίμματά τε λαμπρὰ 
σινδονυφῇ διδόασι 
χρίματά τ᾽ ἀμβροσίοδμα 
καὶ στεφάνους 
ἰοθαλεῖς. 


Symposii initium describit illud in Athen. xv, p. 685. D. 
κατὰ χειρὸς δ᾽ 

ἤλυθ᾽ ὕδωρ ἁπαλὸς παιδίσκος & ἐν 
ἀργυρέᾳ προχό τι “φέρων ἐπί τ᾽ 
ἔχε, εἶτ᾽ EDe pau στέφανον λεπτάς 
ἐπὶ μυρτίδος ὑψιτενὴ τῶν τε κλά- 

δων [ἐλάας] 

εὖ σύναπτον. 


Ad libationem pertinet fragmentum in Athen. x1. p. 487. B. 


σὺ δὲ τάνδε, Baus’ erat, δρόσου πλήρη μετανιπτρίδαι δέξαι, 
πραῦς τ᾽ ἄγοι Βρόμιος, γοίνος τόδε δοὺς, σ᾽ ἐπὶ τέρψιν ἅπασαν" 


que loquitur mense ἔξαρχος, dum poculum propinat, libatione 
jam peracta: idemque pergit, apud Athen. x1. p. 476, Τὶ 


πῖνε τὸ νεχτάρεον moe ἐν χρυσέαις προχύταις" 
ἐξ ὑάλων κεράτων δ᾽ ἔβρεχον χατά γ᾽ οὐ σμικρόν. 

Hic erm ἐξ ὑάλων 6 re αλλων: cui favet Aristoph, Ach, 
74. ἐξ ὑαλίνων ἐκπωμάτων et Lucian. παμμεγεθὴ ἐκπώματα ὕαλα 
apud EH. Steph. Thes. v. Ὕαλος. ΗΒ. dispositis ad Pherecratem 
redeo, cujus fragmentum est apud Phrynich. p. 136. Pauw. ita 
legendum ὡς ἐν Κοριαννοῖς. “ Τὸν ὑάλινον, παῖ; δὸς," φήσεις. Ibi 
nunc tandem intelligitur, cur reposuerim δεῖπν᾽ yo’ ὅσαις vice τε 
ἀνοσίους. Etenim Pidosen carmen erat omne ce coena. De 
voce ὅσος sic posita, cf. Phoen. 102. Soph. Aj. 118. Aristoph. 
Ran. 795. Menand. Fragm. 248. Dein vulgo ὥσπερ τε τὰς ῥα- 
φάνους ὅλην κάμπτων με κατεμέστωσε. [bi καμπῶν reposuit Elmsl. 
ad Ach. 554. Verum ipse neque χαμπῶν neque lectionem vulga- 
tam intelligo. Propter ῥαφάνων mentionem, suspicor hic latere 
nomen meechi cujusdam. “Ραφάνῳ etenim verberari solebant 
isti impudici, Schol.ad Nub. 1075. Ti δ᾽, ἢ ἢν ῥαφανιδωθῇ γε πιθό- 
μενός σοι τέφρᾳ τε τιλθῇ] ita exponunt : οὕτω γὰρ τοὺς “ἑλόντας μοιχοὺς 
ἠχίζοντο" ῥαφανίδας λαμβάνοντες καθίεσαν εἰς τοὺς πρωχτοὺς τούτων, 
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καὶ παρατίλλοντες αὐτοὺς τέφραν θερμὴν ἐπέπασσον βασάνους ἱ ἱκανὰς 
ἐργαζόμενοι. Ibi latent Comici versus Καὶ παρατίλλων αὐτοῦ 
πρωκτὸν, θερμήν γε τέφραν ἐπέπασσον, Βασάνους ἱκανὰς ἐργαζόμενος. 
Similiter ex Hesychiana el. “Ῥαφανιδωθήναι" τοὺς μοιχοὺς ταῖς 
ῥαφινίσιν ἤλαυνον κατὰ τῆς ΤΩΝ τίς γὰρ ἀντὶ τῆς ῥαφανῖδος ὃ ὁρῶν 
ὀξυθυμίαν ἔλθοι πρὸς ἡμᾶς, alii aliter, inter quos et Porson. in Mis- 
cell. Crit. Ρ- 284., eruebant versus Comicos: ipse lego tis 
γὰρ av Τὰ τῆς οὐ πο: ὀξυθύμι’ εἰσορῶν "Ελθοι πρὸς ἡμᾶς: que 
eloquitur mulier, ne forte deessent moechi, conquesta, sicut illa 
apud Aristoph. in Lys. 107. "AA οὐδὲ μοιχοῦ καταλέλειπται 
φεψάλυξ. Ad_ illum incerti Comici locum respexit Harpocrat. 
v. ᾿Οξυθύμια --- ἔνιοι μὲν, ὧν ἐστὶ καὶ ᾿Δρίσταρχος ὀξυθύμια λέγεσθαί 
φασι τὰ ξύλα, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἀπάγχονταί τινες, ἀπὸ τοῦ ὀξέως τῷ θυμῷ χρῆσ- 
θαι. Hae obiter, ad ῥαφάνους redeo. Valek. in Not. Mss. ad 
Plat1os Oe aAous γε μοιχὸς διὰ σέ γ᾽ οὐ παρατίλλεται citat 
Lucian. 111. 9591. διέφυγε, ῥαφανίδι τὴν πυγὴν Be βυσμένος: quem 
versum Comico tribuit necnon in 111. 584, 22. monet corrigi 
παρατιλλόμενος TOY πρωκτὸν VICE τὰ πρῶτα: laudatque notas Fabri 
ad |. priorem. At collatis Hesychil verbis κατὰ τῆς ἕδρας patet 
Comicum dedisse—tieguyev [Μόγις], ῥαφανίδι τὴν ἕδραν βεβυσμέ- 
γος. At quis sit ille moechus, de quo Pherecrates hic locutus 
est, pro comperto definire nequeo. Scio tamen ab Aristophane 
exagitatum esse in Av. 168. quendam Τελέαν: : quifuit et malus 
poeta, et, uti cecinerat ipse, ἴάνθρωπος, ὄρνις ἀστάϑμητα πετό- 
μενος, we ἔχμαρτος οὐδάμ᾽ οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐν ταὐτῷ μένων" ideoque inter 
aves relatus est: cf. ibid. 1025. καὶ τέτραχι καὶ ταῶνι καὶ ἐλεᾷ 
᾿ καὶ βάσκᾳ καὶ ἐλάσᾳ καὶ ἐρωδίῳ. καὶ καταράκτῃ καὶ μελαγκορύφῳ 
καὶ αἰγιθάλλῳ. Δι, inquies, ubinam gentium exstat mentio avis 
Τελέας. Immo in tig ipso loco ; quem aliter quam vulgatum 
legebat Schol. ad Av. 108. κωμῳδεῖται δὲ εἰς πολλά. Σύμμαχος δὲ 
πρὸς οὐδὲν ἢ Ἶ ὅτι Tenens ὄρνε cov" ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἑξῆς ὁ ὄρνεόν τι καταλέγει. 
Tega καὶ τετράδι καὶ ταῶνι καὶ βασιλίσκᾳ. Que sane varia lectio 
est vero proxima. At omnis ille catalogus ita scribi debet Καὶ, 
ἥρωσι καὶ ἡρώων παισὶ, Πορφυρίωνι καὶ Toda καὶ Τελενίκῳ 
Κολοιφρυγὶ, Καὶ τετ θάξι, Τελέα βάσκᾳ καὶ Ταῶνι βασιλίσκᾳ, Καὶ 
ἐρωδίοις, Καταρέκτῃ καὶ Μελαγκορύφῳ καὶ Κερκιθάλλῳ. Inter 
hee duplex est sensus. Etenim avium nomina sunt et homi- 
num nomina derisoria. Ut a postremis ordiar, moneo Aristo- 
telem, citatum ab Etymol. ν. ᾿Ερώδιος, dicere inter aves illius 
generis esse alias adpodisiaxads, alias non. Vice αἰγιθάλλῳ repo- 
sul Κερκιθάλλῳ ex Hesychio Kepxibarars, ἐρώδιος: : 1 eodem exstat 
gl. Μελαγκορύφους: μοιχοὺς τοὺς γεννητικοὺς ἄνθρωπους : cujUs- 
modi homines sunt ἐρωδίοις ἀφροδισιακοὶς similes. (Lexicon idem 
Karapextys’ ὁρμητικός. Verum e Scholii verbis, 4 yap βάσκα καὶ 
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καταῤῥάκται εἰσὶ παρὰ Καλλιμάχῳ ἀναγεγραμμέναι" καὶ ἀντὶ ἐδωλίου, 
εἰδώλιος, patet duplicem fuisse scribend: rationem et ἐρώδιον et, 
nisi fallor, ἐρωτύλον : et sane ᾿Ερωτύλος melius convenit cum 
historia de avibus’Agpo®ioiaxeics. Suspicor igitur Atheniensibus 
satis notos fuisse tres homines, ᾿Ερωτύλοι dictis, im rebus 
Venereis, plus minus, valeates. Per Ταῶνι βασιλίσκᾳ intelligitur 
Μόρυχος. Vid. Schol. ad Ach. 61. Πρέσβεις δὲ οὗτοί εἰσιν οἱ περὶ 
τὸν Μόρυχον ἐμπλησθέντες τρυφῆς : ubi locus hucusque hiuleus 
debet suppleri legendo, ope βυομ ν. Μεγαβύξιοι λόγοι" οἱ 
παρὰ τοῦ βασίλεως λόγοι. 


KHP. Παρὰ τοῦ βασίλεως οἱ Μεγαβάζιοι λόγοι 
Πάρεισι, τῆς Μορύχου πεπλησμένοι τρυφῆς. 

AIK. Ποιοῦ βασίλεως ; ἄχθομαι τοῖς πρέσβεσι 
Καὶ τοῖς ταῶσι τοῖς τ᾽ ἀλαζονεύμασι. 


Ubi nunc tandem sententie concinnitas elucet. Neque hic est 
locus unicus ubi Morychi fastus commemoratur, Nempe in 
Vesp. 1137. ubi Philocleonis vestis Persica δοκεῖ ᾿Εοικέναι μά- 
Aorta Μορύχου σάγματι : ibi Schol. τῶν περὶ τρυφῆς ἐσπουδακότων 
ὁ Μόρυχος [εἷς ἦν] Jure igitur Morychus assimilatur Ταῶνι βασι- 
Aioxx: ubi, nisi lusum voluisset, dixisset Comicus Βασκίλλῳ : 
Hesych. Βασκιλλος" κίσσα: At quid sit Kicoa, patet ex eodem 
lexico. Κίσσα᾽ ἐπιθυμία, ὄρνεον, καὶ τὸ γυναικεῖον πάθος. Jure 
quoque cum βασιλίσκᾳ vel βασκίλλῳ conjungitur. Τελέας" βάσκας. 
Hinc corrige Hesych. Βάσκας" ὄρνεόν ti βασκε πικρολεα πλησίον 
ἐξέθοαζε λυδιστὶ, legendo [Ὡς] βάσκ πικρὴ Τελέα ᾿χπτήσιμος 
᾿Οξὺ βοάζω Λυδιστὶ [μέλος] ubi duo sunt anapesti dimetri. Quod 
ad TzAéa ἐκπτήσιμος, id satis expositum est supra: quod ad 
ἐκπτήσιμος, vocem usurpat Aristophanes similem apud Polluc. 
11. 18, Πρὸς ἄνδρας εἰσιν ἐκπετήσιμοι σχέδον. Dein vulgatur καὶ 
φλεξίδι καὶ τέτρακι" ubi Schol. ἐπισκεπτέον περὶ τούτων ἐκ τῆς τῶν 
ζῴων ἱστορίας τίς ὁ τέτραξ καὶ φλέξις. E postremis erul κολοιφρυγὶ 
ope Hesych. Κολοιφρύξ- Ταναγραῖος ἀλεκτρύων. Jure igitur mutavi 
πελεκίνῳ in τελενίκῳ. Etenim, uti Schol. dicit ad Av. 489. xox- 
χύζειν κυρίως, ὅτ᾽ ἂν map’ ἑαυτῷ μετὰ νικὴν τῆς μάχης doy: unde 
patet legi debere in textu “ὑπὸ τῆς φωνῆς τελενικείης ὅποταν νόμον 
ὄρθιον ἄσῃ. Exstat apud Phot. v. Τελενικίσαι---καὶ λέγεταί τις τε- 
λενίκειος ἠχώ: alio licet sensu. Postremo suspicor hommum 
nomina esse quorundam per lusum dicta Πορφυρίων et Πελεκᾶς---- 
Certe Πορφυρίων commemoratur in Av. 553. ὦ Κεβριόνα καὶ 
Πορφυρίων.--- Verum ad Pherecratem redeo. Satis jam confir- 
mavi conjecturam meam Τελέαν, de malo poeta et avi simili: 
unde patet bene suppleri τῶν τερετισμάτων : quos sonos edunt 
et aves, et poete, Hesychio teste, Tzpericuata—ra τῆς κιθάραις 
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χρούσματα καὶ τὰ τῶν τεττίγων ἄσματα : eosdem quoque edere 
potuit moechus ῥαφανιδωθεὶς τέφρᾳ τε τιλθείς : qualem hominem 
depinxit Eupolis apud Harpocrat. ν. ᾿Οξυθύμια: “Ov ἐχρῆν ἐν ταῖς 
τριόδοις καὶ τοῖς ὀξυθυμίοις Προστρόπαιον τῆς πόλεως καίεσθαι κεκριγότα. 


Tn hoc specimine, utcunque brevi, emendantur et supplentur 

Antiphanes apud Athen. p. 644. B. 

Aristophanes, Acharn. 61, Av. 489. 1025. Nub. 964. Tage- 
nist. Fr. 3. Vesp. 563. 

Callias ὶ 

Cratinus ‘apud Schol. ad Av. 31. et Vesp. 146. 

Theopompus } 

Comicus Incertus apud Schol. ΝΡ. 1073. 
Hesych. v. Béoxas, ‘Padavdubyvas, 
Lucian. 111. p. 331. et 384. 

Eupolis apud Suid. v. ’Avéxas. 

Hesychius v. "Jado. 

Ophelion apud Athen. p. 66. 

Philoxenus Dithyrambus apud Athen, p. 146. 409. 476. 
487. 643. 685. 

Pherecrates apud Phrynich, p. 136. Pauw. et apud Schol. 
ad Acharn. 86. et Nub. 967. 

Plutarchus 11, p. 84. A. 


OXFORD PRIZE ESSAY. 


GULIELMI JONES EQUITIS AURATI LAUDATIO. 


Quid reperiri tam eximium aut tam expetendum potest, quam illam virtutem non 
Jatere in tenebris, neque esse abditam, sed in luce Asi, in oculis clarissime provin- 


cie, atque in auribus omnium gentium ac nationum esse positam? (το. ad Quint. 
Frat. τ. 1. 


Dirricintimum est, Academici, quemvis egregium virum 
Jaudare instituenti, ita suscepto munere cumulate defungi, ut 
meriti omnino debitique honores persolvi videantur. De illo 
enim, in cujus memoria celebranda oratio versatur, audientium 
unusquisque fere jam antea secum judicavit; atque ex larga 
sane laudum materia aliquid semper delegit, quod pracipue 
ornatum vellet:—ut, nisi hac in parte expectationi sue plene 
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responsum sit, laudationem statim mancam atque imperfectam 
arbitretur. Hanc igitur veniam peto, quoniam virum in omni 
prope genere virtutis principem laudaturus sim, ne mibi tantum 
oneris imponatis, ut mhil omuino praetermissum patiamini ; sa- 
tisque officio meo-factum esse existimetis, si in effigie preclari 
ingenil adumbranda talem depinxero, ut multo majus quiddam, 
quam quantum a nobis expressum fuerit, de homine ipso sus- 
picandum videatur. 

Atque ut inde oratio mea proficiscatur, unde maxime oportet, 
et ad gloriam vestram, Academici, precipue accommodatum 
est, in his vestris Athenis primum humanarum artium doctrinis 
JoNneEsius sese imbuit; totum illud, quantumcunque postea 
adeptus est, e vestra disciplina fuit, vestre fuit laudi. Inerat 
viro cum ingenium varium, flexibile, multiplex, tum industria 
plane singularis. Memoriz autem tanta illi vis erat, ut omnia 
fere, quecunque vel audiisset vel legisset, in mente insculpta 
inhererent. Accedebat etiam summum doctrine studium et 
quasi ardor quidam amoris, sine quo cum nihil in vita fieri pos- 
sit egregium, tum certe in bonis literis presertim nemo unquam 
magnopere admirandus extiterit. His pollens facultatibus, in 
omni ingenua disciplina ita versatus est, ut celeriter ommibus 
antecelleret. Atque ut cetera pratermittam, in subtili illa lin- 
guarum discendarum ratione tantum consecutus est, ut non 
solum Romanas Grecasque literas penitus perspectas haberet, 
in nullis fere aliis peregrinus; verum etiam in tam variis tot 
gentium Asiaticarum doctrinis quasi in propriis suis finibus ver- 
saretur. Qua in parte quantus postea futurus esset, ipse pra- 
clarum dedit documentum, cum adolescens admodum dulces 
illos ingenii sui motus ostendit, et in poetarum venustiorum 
ordinem jam tum 5688. ascribendum esse declaravit. Vere 
equidem hoc mihi videor dicturus, si mihil aliud reliquisset, 
quam commentarios illos poeseos Asiatice, suis insuper »oema- 
tis locupletatos, nunquam esset profecto misi honorifica illius 
apud omnes, ac plena amicissimi desiderii recordatio. In aureo 
enim illo libello tam incorrupta est Latini sermonis integritas, 
tanta deliciarum ac suavitatum abundantia, tam mirifica autem 
rerum scientiarumque omnium, que ad illud argumentum perti- 
nent, copia atque varietas, ut lectoris animum, cum incredibili 
quadam voluptate perfundat, tum vero haud mediocri simul lite- 
rarum istarum coguitione auctum dimittat. Illius beneficio Sadi 
gravissima poesis nostris quoque hominibus aliquando patet ; 
Hafezi, venustissimi vatum, idyllia, amoribus illa quidem ac 
dulcedine plane sua affluentia, nostros quoque animos permul- 
cent; ejusdem beneficio Ferdusii tandem carmina, modo non 
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ad Homericam illam majestatem et coelestem pane ardorem 
accedentia, nos quoque sublimitate sua exagitant atque mcen- 
dunt. 

Interea vero non magis fortune quadam felicitate, quam 
studiis ac voluntate, JoNESIUS noster erat et Academicus. 
Atque hoc tam gravi vomime semper sibi gratulabatur, semper 
illud precipue in votis suis habebat, ut in dilectos hosce reces- 
sus tandem se reciperet, ubi etas sua perfuncta rebus amplis- 
simis, Jjamque ingravescens, perfugizm quoddam honestissi- 
mum foret aliquando inventura. Quam spem cogitationum 
illius et consiliorum praepropera morte intercisam vereor equi- 
dem ut lugere fas sit. Ille vero dies qualis fuisset, cum, exi- 
mio viro ad patriam restituto, scilicet non luctuosum hoc et qua- 
si exequiale munus subeundum esset, verum ipsa universa Aca- 
demia in letitiam solennesque pompas suas merito effunderetur! 
que autem privata simul gaudia, quantusque amicorum sibi in- 
vicem gratulantium concursus! Fuit enim ille vir, cum in luce 
quidem oculisque hominum preclarus, tum vero intus domique 
omnino admirandus. Quid dicam de propensissimo im amicos 
animo? de humanitate, qua omnes 5101 devinxit, aut benevolen- 
tia, quam in eo nemo unquam desideravit ? quid autem, nam 
hee leviora sunt, de moribus facillimis, de festivo illo sermone, 
mistaque simul hilaritatiac leporibus gravitate? quid tandem, 
ets! maximum istud sit, de indole ejus cum magna et excelsa, 
tum etiam aperta et simplice  Nimirum hw partes eorum pie- 
tati_ concedende sunt, qui preter hunc communem omoium 
luctum anguntur quodam precipuo dolore. 

Itaque de reliqua privata ejus vita silebo, simodo duas, que 
in illo pre omnibus eminuerunt, virtutes breviter attigero, alte- 
ram, que ceteras in se habet, singularem erga Deum pietatem ; 
alteram, que omnium, cum ab illa discesseris, haud dubie maxi- 
ma est, quod in ipsa honestate expetenda modum tamen teneret, 
semperque illud sedulo curaret, ut virtutes sue nullo vitiorum 
confinio lederentur. Atque ista quidem, sint licet magna et 
preclara, cum ipsa a publici preconi ratione abhorrent, tum 
ab illo civilium munerum splendore quasi obscurantur. Is enim 
ille fuit, qui non amicis modo et sodalibus suis, sed cunctis ci- 
vibus optime consuleret, neque tam uni genti ac regioni quam 
hominum universo generi_ prodesse_ concupisceret. Atque ita 
sibi persuasit, muneri suo haudquaquam se satis fuisse facturum, 
si literis se prorsus traderet, ac per mutas tantum artes umbra- 
tilemque illam vivendi rationem de hominibus bene mereretur ; 
verum tum denique opumi Civis officio digne fuisse perfunctu- 
rum, 51 in lucem aspectumque civium prodiret. 
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Decurso igitur spatio Academico, ad forenses causas agen- 
das se transtulit. Verum ad officium illud quantumvis ampla 
supellectile imstructus accesserat, eventus tamen haudquaquam 
spei hominis ac meritis respondit : sive id pro temeritate fortune 
contigerit, sive quod hominum ineptias, qua devorande nonnul- 
lis videntur, ipse vel severitate nimia vel ingenuo liberoque 
fastidio non tulit. Hoc certe confirmari potest, ipsius viri ne- 
que inscitiam neque negligentiam obstitisse, quo minus feliciter 
res excideret ; testis est egregius liber," quem in hac parte 
conscripsit, in primis eum fuisse legum patriarum prudentem, 
In lsque percipiendis haud minorem operam collocasse, quam 
illos etiam, qui in hac una re separatim elaborarint, et hane sibi 
viam ad opes et ad honores unicam muniverint. Quin et ipsa 
animi illa elatio, que ad summa queque suscipienda eum im- 
pellebat, haud passa est, ut in angustos fori cancellos includere- 
tur, rerumque publicarum dignitas, semper ili ante oculos ob- 
versata, ad sese eum rapiebat, et nec minora linquere herta- 
batur. 

Ac principio quidem in tempora illa incidit, qua aliqua for- 
san excusatione indigere videantur. Invita admodum in hac 
re versatur oratio. Repetenda est enim illius luctuosi temporis 
memoria, cum ex tantis patriz miseriis hec non minima esset, 
quod inter bonos integrosque cives, quo modo reipublice labo- 
ranti potissimum succusrendum esset, parum consentiretur. 
In quo guidem communi temporum infortunio, aliam 810] 
Noster publicorum consiliorum rationem, aliam multi boni 
deligendam esse statuerunt. Neque vero ob istam dissen- 
sionem tam discordes fuisse videntur, quam ob communem erga 
patriam amoreim, studium, pietatem, unanimi ac plane conspi- 
rantes. 

Ac ne illud quidem vereor, ne quis illi libertatis amorem, 
vehementem fortasse, certe non inhonestum, vitio dandum esse 
putet. Nam quis tandem est, non dico vestrum, Academici, sed 
oninino omnium mortalium, tam rudis, tam sordidus, tam denique 
ab humano sensu alienus atque abhorrens, cujus 1 mente arden- 
tissimus libertatis amor non inhewrescat? At qualis profecto 
huic in animo libertatis species insedit? Nempe, perpulchram 
cujus Imaginem a veteris memorie scriptoribus expressam erat 
contemplatus ; ea, Inquam, que non minutis argumentorum 
conclusiunculis, sed rebus Ipsis, clvium utilitatibus, ἢ ipsa civitate 
tranguilla, incolumi, florente continetur 5 ; ea denique libertas, 
quam Ipsa nostra Aiea quasi omnium bonarum artium et 
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sociam et servatricem semper coluit, et alumnorum suorum 
studiis ac pietati commendavit. 

Talem se JONEsSIUS semper prestitit, ut debitos sibi aucto- 
ritatis et amoris fructus undique perciperet. Floruit domus ejus 
virorum in omni genere faudis illustrium celebritate: huc prin- 
cipes civitatis, huc literarum arbitri, eodem occupatissimi, eodem 
honeste otiosi, cives, hospites, pari se studio contulerunt. Fuit 
hoc olim Attico honori, quod in dissociatis civium animis ipse 
tamen cum omnibus in gratia maneret. Quod vero magna cum 
laude fecit Atticus, aversus a republica ille quidem, idem ab hoc 
nostro effectum vidimus in mediis contentionibus; ut, 51. quis 
eorum, quibuscum viveret, aliter atque ipse, ut fit, de summis 
rebus sentiret, benevolentia tamen haud propterea langueret,— 
imo sepius exinde auctior evaderet, cum pristine illi caritati ex- 
perte mansuetudinis nova gratia accessisset. 

Ab his autem dulcissimis bonorum studiis consentiens vox 
civium ad grave imprimis officlum tandem eum avocavit. 
Missus est in Asiam, ut cum allis preclaris viris foro et judiciis 
preesset. Atque hac in parte audiendus est Cicero, qui in re 
non ita valde dissimili negabat 5101 videri ‘ sane magnam varie- 
tatem esse negotiorum in administranda Asia, sed eam totam 
Jurisdictione maxime sustineri.””! 

Ad tantum igitur officium ut accederet, JOoNEsiUS anti- 
quis amicitiis et patria aspectu, invitus quidem, sed tamen ca- 
ruit. In exequendo autem munere quam mira ejus merita extite- 
runt! quam mitis severitas, quam non dissoluta clementia! Ita 
enim se popularem prestitit, ut imperii majestas gravitasque 
tribunalis illasa esset et illibata; ita autem in jure dicendo se- 
verus fuit legumque acer vindex, ut nihil tamen acerbum, nihil 
crudele, nihil non benevolentie plenum audiretur. Profecto 
omnium, quibus preerat, salutem fortunasque carissimas habere, 
miseris opitulari, excitare afflictos, aures prabere querelis om- 
nium, nullius inopiam ac solitudinem ab accessu et colloquio 
suo prohibere,—illz e1 populares erant artes. 

Sed ejusmodi quidem laudes ita ei tribuendz sunt, ut cum 
multis tamen aliis et nostra et patrum nostrorum memoria ho- 
minibus communicentur. At vero illius gloriz, quam postea 
adeptus est, socium habuit neminem ; totam illam, quantacunque 
fuit, suam ac propriam reportavit. Cum enim beneficium 
illud provincie concessum erat, ut incolumi patriarum legum 
auctoritate judicia exercerentur, tamen grande herebat incom- 
modum, quod erant liter, quibus ipse leges continebantur, 
a nostrorum hominum cognitione longissime remote. Quo fac- 


nee 
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tum est, ut ex ipsa Asiaticorum turba, levissima ea quidem, 
illecebrisque corruptelarum maxime obnoxia, arcessendi tamen 
essent omnis illius vetustatis interpretes, quorum fide sanctissi- 
ma hominum jura niterentur. Hinc, quod necesse fuit, vagari 
temere ac licenter visa est Justitia, non certis vestigils insistere. 
Erat hoc quidem dolendum, sed multo illud magis, quod judi- 
cibus auctoritas inde minuta esset, judiciis ipsis sublata fides. 
Ad que quidem omnia Jonesivs animum advertens, pra- 
clarum init consilium, ut tantam obscuritatem rerum ipse suis 
laboribus illustraret, legesque ex literis abditissimis quasi e te- 
nebris in diem lucemque aliquando tandem proferret. Quod 
tam grave opus non ille quidem in_otio literarum et intimo sinu 
Academie ingressus est, sed in ista tanta occupatione vite, 
quanta ceteris hominibus nihil vacuum, nihil subsecivum relin- 
quat ; neque ipsius officil gratia aliqua ac suavitate delinitus 
(quid enim eo vel molestius, vel magis ab omni politiore 
elegantia abhorrens?) sed communi tantum commodo reique 
public studio commotus, summum 5101 laborem ultro suscepit. 
Neque injuria: sensit enim vir clarissimus, atque baud scio an 
emnibus, qui in illa provincia versati sunt, unus anteponendus, 
sensit profecto dignitatem suam, expectationem hominum, pa- 
triam denique ipsam, et si quid sanctius patria, eximium plane 
ac singulare aliquod exemplum a se prastandum postulare. 
Atque i ignoscatur mihi in hac parte orationis aliquantulum 
immoranti. Fuit tempus, ac nimium diu fuit, quum illi pro- 
vincie durius et acerbius imperabatur: pudet vero meminisse, 
quanta exinde In universo populi Britanni nomine macula _ inve- 
terasset. Jure igitursibi quisque gratulandum putet, quod ea 
demum natisumus etate, quum ex illa veterum delictorum 
turpitudine in melius tandem res mutate sunt, ac pristinz istius 
culpz ne vestigia quidem diutius oculis obversantur. Sit illa 
bellicarum nostiarum laudum gloria et amplitude, sicut merita 
est, latissime pervulgata; vigeat memoria seculorum omnium, 
nulla. unquam oblivione aut silentio obruenda. Qué certe quam 


_Mnagna sit, vix oratione quidem complecti possumus; sed tamen- 


sunt alia majora. Miserandos Asie populos, quos per tot secu- 
la nemo mortalium, nisi in rapinas et ad bellum accinctus, invi- 
Serat, in societatem legum reique publice partem arcessisse : 
propria Ipsorum Jura, atque Istam patriarum eousu haan 
nescio quam dulcedinem subjectis ultro concessisse : potissimum 
vero sincerum Dei cultum, et veneranda Christi wonita, inani 
quadam religionis specie deceptis commonstrasse,—h sunt nos- 
tre laudes, hac demum vera nominis nostri monumenta, decora, 
triumphi. 
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Hec vero quorsum pertinent, nisi ut optimorum civium, quo- 
rum beneficio tanta laudum amplitudo ad patriam pervenerit, 
dignitatem contemplemur ; etillum presertim virum exornemus, 
Cul in omni vita res tam erat nulla proposita, quam ut cominoe 
dis provinciz et sociorum saluti optime consuleret ἢ 

Ipsi autem interea illa res maxime placebat, ut si quid vacivi 
temporis aliquaido daretur, hoc omne ad sua studia referret lite- 
rarum. Atneid quidem, rem licet sua sponte pene privatam, 
privatim tamen egit; sed hic quoque indolem suam ostendit, ut 
private delectationi conjungeret simul utilitatem publicam. 
Cum enim apud id genus hommum versaretur, non modo in 
quo ipsa sit, sed etiam a quo ad alios pervenisse putetur huma- 
nitas ; atque lis precipue sociis uteretur, qui summo doctrine 
studio flagrarent; perquam ili optandum esse visum est, ut pro- 
vincie regende solicitudini subveniret solatium  literarum 
et bonarum artium ameenitates. 

Hee erant celeberrimi collegii_ primordia, cujus in scientiis 
gravioribus pervestigandis industriam, ingenuisque artibus (de- 
liciis et gloria vestra, Academici,) rite excolendis felicitatem, ne 
vos quidem ipsi non summa laude dignum esse existimastis. 
Egregium profecto ducendum erat, atque ad vestras etiam ra- 
tiones mirifice accommodatum, ut illa amplissimi et florentissimi 
campi spatia, que sola vestris assiduis laboribus aut plane 
essent inaccessa, aut incertis tantum  vestigiis lustrata, dignum 
aliquando cultum honoremque assequerentur. Ecquamnam 
enim laudem, que in universo terrarum orbe genti cuiquam 
aut regioni. convenit, non multo etiam meliore jure Asia sibi 
vindicarit? Quanta est illt rerum gestarum gloria, quanta in 
omni disciplinarum  genere prestantia, quam mirifica autem 
quamque diversa ipsius facies nature, denique quam veneranda 
illa non modo vetustas, verum etiam ipsa locorum religio | 

In hance tantam magnificentiam rerum qui studia sua confer- 
rent, complures in republica homines primarii, idemque litera- 
rum periussim1, unlus viri consilio et auctoritate excitabantur. 
Hominem ipsum videre videor corona literata undique stipatum, 
et nove sodalitati sux jura legesque describentem ; videre eum 
videor m posteruimm antmo presentientem, et fausta omnia ac 
magnifica augurantemm, jamque preclaram illam vocem emit- 
tentem ; “ Quanto olim gaudio perfundebar, quum Indiam pro- 
pius advectus, Arabia vixdum relicta, Perside vero jam tum ante 
oculos meos obversata, tanta nationum gloria msolitaque con- 
templatione obstupescebam ! quod simul auimum meum con- 
citavit atque admonuit, non cum inani admiratione dimittendam 
esse tantarum rerum cogitationem, sed scientie potius terminos 
propagandi, quaque illustres regiones imperium hoc nostrum 
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undique circumfiniant, eas omnes ingeniorum acie collustrandi 


spem omenque arripiendum.” ! 
Ac profecto jam inde ab auspicatis illis principiis nova queda 


‘officiorum ratio, novi tandem provinciales fructus percipi coe pe- 


runt. Non merces solum, non luxus lautam illam supellectilem, 
non divitiarum copias orientisque antiquas opes, iunc demum ab 
Asia nostra postulamus, sed et alia ampliora quedam, dulces il- 
los nimirum animorum fructus, preclara mentis ingeniique ob- 
lectamenta, rei literariz denique subsidia, omnisque instrumen- 
ta humanitatis. ἱ ] 

Longum esset recensere quibus donis egregiis, qui inclytum 
illud sodalitium instituisset, idem commentarios ejus decorarit. 
Missos igitur faciam preclaros illius in natura rationibus per- 
vestigandis, in herbarum proprietatibus, animaliumque vita et 
consuetudine explicandis labores, ad communem utilitatem illos 
quidem nom minus comparatos, quam ad animi humanissinam 
remissionem. Ab his enim summi ingenii tanquam lusibus eo 
demum convertamus animos, ubi vis ejus maxima elucebat, ner- 
vique omnes intendebantur. [}lam quippe materiam tractandam 
sibi suscepit, qua nihil in universa rerum cognitione uberius, 
nihil magnificeutius, nihil gravius, mihil denique quod ad reli- 
gionem sacrasque disciplias magis pertineat. Que enim de 
primordiis rerum omnium ille scriptorum vetustissimus instinctu 
plane divino docuisset, ea omnia ab imps hostili odio petita 
novo quodam subsidio munivit, omnesque omnium gentium hiteras 
ac monumenta ad illas arces Christiane rei tutandas excitavit. 

Vana illa Indorum de innumera seculorum jam decursorum 
serie commenta, admota saniore disciplina, redarguit : adhibita- 
que universa corporum ceelestium cognitione, temporumque rati- 
onibus diligenter subductis, reperit in tanta opinionum varietate 
summam cum sacris literis consensionem. Deinceps ad examen 
vocavit vir illustris fictam illam Deorum turbam, quos non modo 
Indice gentes, sed et Grace et Latine coluerunt: quibus qui- 
dem omnibus ita involucra vetustatis morumque dissimillimorum 
excussit, ut specie quam longissime disjunctos, re tamen vel 
eosdem fuisse ostenderet, vel ex eadem stirpe cognatos. Quin 
et in ipsa illa imeptiarum mole vidit interdum aliquid divinitus 
exortum, quod non modo sacras suas origines monstraret, sed ad 
sinceram pietatem confirmandam haud mediocriter valeyet. 

Quantum vero reliquum est beneficium, quod de gentium origi- 
nibus, incunabulis, incrementis, tam egregie disputaret? Con- 
quisitis nationum Asiaticarum literis fere omnibus, (que viri erat 
doctrina admiranda) erutisque singularum singulis monumentis, 
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vetustatis vestigiis, majorum institutis, moribus, religionibus ; 
seculorum ordine, fortunarum vicibus, artium denique, quecun- 
que essent, reliquiis indagatis; comperit ternos omnino quast 
rivos fuisse, unde hec immensa hominum multitudo in universum 
terrarum orbem redundarit. Comperit ex uno horum eos ortos 
fuisse, qui in illas regiones se effuderint, que hodie Indorum 
sunt, et Sinensium, et, transmisso Oceano, Peruvioruim, cetero- 
rumque Americam incolentium ; idem porro hominum genus in 
fEgyptum et Africam, in Pheenicen, Phrygiam, Greciam, Itali- 
am pervasisse ; quinetiam ejusdem stirpis ‘alios, i itinere ad "Aqui- 


lonem verso, Scandinaviam ultimamque ‘Thulen tandem occu- 


passe. Alteram interea humani generis partem, mitiore preci- 
tam ingenio, in Arabum peninsula consedisse ; et terre nulla m 
re maligne fructibus contentam, nunquam fere, aut certe semel 
tantum atque iteruin, multis interjectis szculis, in alienos fines de- 
migrasse. ‘Terttum vero genus per Scythicas illas solitudines 
dissipatum fuisse, et in sylvis ac montibus errabundos feram 
agrestemque vitam egisse, donec in feliciores undique finitimo- 
rum agros irruerint, et sede certa stabilique tandem imperio po- 
titi sint. Horum autem omnium vestigia haudquaquam obscu- 
ra in una regione Inveniri posse confirmavit, eamque haud dubie 
patriam fuisse totius humani generis, et incunabula. At quenam 
fuit ista regio? illa profecto, qu ab ipso sacrarum rerum scrip- 
tore Now liberorumque ejus sedes fuisse indicata est, omnium 
scilicet fons et caput gentium. 

Cum hec tam preclare inchoata contemplamur, majora sane 
et perfectiora animo providentes, ne illud quidem nefas sit ex- 
optare, quod sperandum etiam nonnullis visum est ; ut maximum 
illud divini numinis oraculum per gentis nostra commercia exi- 
tum aliquando habeat ; ut barbararum gentium immanitas a nos- 
trorum homimum usu atque artibus mitigetur, unoque tandem 
per terrarum orbem veri Dei cultu, una eterne salutis spe, uni- 
versum humanum genus conjungatur. 

Sed ut ad eum revertatur, unde huc declinavit oratio : jam 
civium vota ad patriam hominem revocabant, quum im causa 
isthac omnium sanctissima defendenda Πλὴν suum spiritum 
effudit. Debebatur quippe maximo operi hac quoque venera- 
tio, ut novissimum esset, et ut ipse, post illud divinum et im- 
mortale factum, mbil mortale faceret.. Mors ejus quam gravis 
esset patria, quam Juctuosa suis, (suos autem bonos omnes ha- 
bebat,) quam vero ipsi ad naturam quidem et ad taten: 1mma- 
tura, haud fusius dicendum. Id potius, quam longum ad glo- 


5 
riam et ad virtutem evum peregerit, id sane in hoc tanto deside- 


‘Vide Plin. Paneg. 10. 
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rio recordemur et cogitatione nostra complectamur. Dum enim 
rerum nostrarum stabit memoria, dum in longinquis illis Asie 
regionibus laudem nostram vel fame commendatio vel monu- 
meota virtutis ab oblivione hominum vindicabunt, dum etiam 
apud ipsum humanum genus aut arium optimarum studis, aut 
Incorrupte Justitia, aut patrie illi dulcissima caritati, aut ipsi 
denique religioni sua reverentia constabit; tam diu ila vis in- 
genll atque virtutis, non solum literis inandata; sed et in animis et 
desideriis hominum insculpta, superstes erit. 


H. PHILPOTTS,- A. M. 
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NON TANGENDA RATES TRANSILIUNT VADA. 


Vix x jam per fessas gentes fera bella quierant, 

Armatzeque rates carpebant otia portus, 

Cum Britonum delecta manus, prisce emula laudis, 

AAtque novos sperans se posse referre triumphos, 

Audaci sulcat pelagi spatia ampla carina. 5 
Hac spe contendunt terras tentare repostas, 

Baffiniosque sinus penetrare, et claustra profundi 

Pandere Lyperborei; possint si forte sub Arcton 

Difficiles aperire aditus, aut per freta ceca 

Anfractusque maris longos advertier oris, 10 

Qua jacet occiduo sub sole Columbia tellus : 

Unde patet pelagus, cursusque brevissimus undis 

Ad Seras, portusque Indos, atque ostia Gangis. 

Ite, rates fauste, Zephyris felicibus acta, 

Vos ite, heroés ; dubios perferte labores ; 15 

Vos hyemis tolerate minas, glaciemque nivesque, 

Et ceeptis faveat placidi indulgentia ΘΟ}: 

Vos faciles, spirate, aure 3 Vos viribus, Eun, 

Parcite ; tuque tuis, Aquilo, requiesce sub antris. 

Montes, Hecla, tui ruptis fornacibus ignem 50 

Volventes, et saxa simul, fumumque sub auras, 

Navibus Angliacis viderunt zquora findi : 

At graviora manent—Quis deinde pericula fando 
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Enumerare valet ἢ Medii discrimina ponti | 
Audaces terrent—Gelida subeunda sub arcto - 25 

‘Quid referam majora fide? Quos grandinis imbres, 
Quas glacies, nebulasque atras, que frigora tristis | 
Perpetuo hic molitur hyems! Quo tur bine venti ᾿ 
Incumbunt pelago, et strictis dominantur in undis! et 
Montibus exstructos videas consurgere montes, 30 
Congesiaque nives nivibus sub nubila tolli. 3 | 

Sewpius ex terremotu, aut e murmure cell, ἢ 
Aut per secla diu cumulate pondere masse | 
Praeruptis avulsa jugis ruit ardua moles 
ee In preceps—Ingenti exterritus ictu 35 
{x Imo gemit Oceanus, penitusque cavernis 4| 

Turbatam horrendi fremitus referuntur ad Arcton. 
At si forte tonent Australi ex parte procella, 
Aut si decursu prono fluat agmen aquarum, 
Solvuntur subito cruste, totumque per equor 40 
Disrupta aspicias fluitantia fragmina volvi. 

Heu! male navigio tum cecis “creditur undis ! ! 
In medio AEtnzos montes equitare profundo, 
Cycladas aut vasto avulsas telluris hiatu | 
Per fluctus ferri videas, et fulminis alis 

Ocyus abreptas sevos miscere tumultus— 
Quinetiam horrisono collisa cacumina motu 
Dissultant, reboante polo—Quasi fulgura ceeli 
Inde ignes subito erumpunt, mirabile visu, 
Atque. brevem accendunt lucem caligine mista. 50 

Vortice quo moles nivea illiduntur arenis ! 

Qua vi inter sese coéunt, et prelia miscent ! 

Sin rapidis contorte undis volvantur in Austrum, 

Secum hyemem glaciemque ferunt ad littora Calpes, 

Temperiemque novam miratur Maurica tellus— 5 

Num pelagi hos inter motus, glacialiaque arva 

Audetis majora, viri? Vos excitat omnes 

Ignea vis animi—Vos non immania claustra, 

Frigora non cogunt vanis desistere coeptis ; 3 

Non vada, non rupes, non monstra natanlia ponti, 60 

Non ursi probibere valent— Naute acrius instant 

Ire viam, et rerum fixos transcendere fines. 

Amplius haud magnetis acus, dux fida viarum, 

Reddit opem, nec certa aperit fluitantibus Arcton, 

Sed turbita axem refugit, saliensque vacillat. 05 
Vi furit mterea penetrabile frigus in ima : 
Descendens maria, errantesque recolligit Alpes ; 


ie 
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Arctius et stringens glaciali compede campos 
Alligat inclusas. puppes, tollitque premendo— 
Ter sunt conati perrumpere moenia naute, 70 
‘Ter fesse cecidere manus—Evicta malis ars 
Succumbit — Frustra serras cuneosque bipennesque 
Expediunt, ferroque secant obstantia acuto— 
Certatim incumbunt clausi—perit omuis in auras 
Effusus labor—In pelago per secula forsan 75 
Starent non solvenda die, atque immota manerent 
Navigia—interea nox circumfusa profundo 
Incubat—Hybernus nunquam vel luce maligna 
Ordine sex totos menses Sol discutit umbras, 
At vero nebule eripiunt solamina casus, 80 
Lumina, que coeli stelle, aut tu, Luna, dedisses— 
Quam crebro naute natalis imagine terre 
Turbantur ! dilecta domus, charique parentes 
Occurrunt animis—sponse dulcisque recursat 
Prolis amor—Lethi, Britones, praesaga futuri 85 
Quam corda horrescunt, viresque in corpore languent, 
Cum miseri, que sit rebus spes vana, videtis ὃ 
Num vos, in domibus vacul, luxuque soluti, 
Vos, quibus arridet vultu fortuna benigno, 
Delicieque placent falsa inter gaudia noctis, 90 
Millia versatis sub mente pericula ponti? 
Num vobis subit, in ludo dum ducitis horas, 
Ut membris subrepat hyems, ut viscera frigus 
Occupet, et torpor contractos illiget artus ? 
Quam crebri gemitus erumpant pectore vobis, 95 
Quam largi fletus humectent imbribus ora, 
Corpora nautarum si vos videatis in ipsam 
Converti glaciem, subitoque rigescere saxo. 
Des meliora, Deus—Perituros morte sub ipsa 
Exaudi, et letho eripias sic voce precantes : 100 
“ Arbiter Oceani, terre, coelique profundi, 
(Rumpere sive velis glaciem seu stringere jussu) 
Tu pelagi rabiem mulces, tibi concidit omnis 
Ventorum furor, et paret vis seva pruine, 
Sis bonus et felix nobis—Si sancta labores 105 
Respicit humanos pietas, ditfringe potenti 
Claustra manu, et tenues Britonum res eripe letho, 
Et tuta in reditum liceat dare'vela per undas—” 

Ecce autem vibratus ab utroque etheris axe 
Accendit tenebras fulgor—Consurgere ccelo 110 
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Et jactare jubar rutilantes igne columne, 
~ Pyramidesque alte gemmis auroque micantes 
Sunt vise—Tales non splendent, Iri, colores 
Orbe tuo, pendens pulchrum cum panderis arcum. 
Hac luce immissa subito, fragor intonat ingens, 115 ᾿ 
Et vox horrendum stridens auditur ab alto ; 
“* Quo tandem tenuistis iter? quo tendere cursus 
Angligenz, audetis ? Soli has penetrastis ad oras, 
Quas nulli posthac tuto accessisse licebit. 
Hic ego (namque loqui me ccepti insania cogit), 120 
Nimborum brumzque potens, cinctusque procellis, 
Sceptra gero, zternaque obstringo compede fluctus— 
Vos revocate gradus, prorasque obvertite ad Austrum— 
Quzrendi reditus—Pelago tamen ante remenso 
Quam tutos portus et nota videbitis arva, 125 
Lustrandi fines, tenebris qua mersa profundis 
Gens latet infelix, glacialique aggere septa 
Clauditur—lIte viri—Miseris, 0, ferte levamen, 
Et more ex patrio dure miserescite sortis. 
Sic tepeant hyemes, melius sic lumina solis 130 
Splendescant vobis, nova sic clementia ceeli 
Excipiat terras, atque aurea secula reddat: 
Scilicet, ut fess tangant hec littora puppes, 
Montanos perrumpam obices— Maria alta patescent.” 
His dictis, Natura gemit, compage soluta, 135 
Et motus concussa pavet-—Collectus ab imo 
In superimpositas moles cum murmure magno 
Tollitur Oceanus—Glacies ceu fissa securi 
Dissilit horrendo impulsu—Via lata repente 
Panditur, et tutum discludit navibus zquor. Ὁ 140 
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ON THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 
BY THOMAS TAYLOR. 


PART ΤΙ, 


Wits respect to the worship of animals, Plutarch apologises 
for it in the following excellent manner in his treatise On Isis 
and Osiris. 

“ It now remains that we should speak of the utility of these 
animals to man, and of their symbolical meaning; some of them 
partaking of one of these only, but many of them of both. It 
is evident therefore that the Egyptians worshipped the ox, the 
sheep, and the ichneumon, on account of their use and benefit, 
as the Lemnians did larks, for discovering the eggs of caterpil- 
lars and breaking them; and the Thessalians storks, because, 
as their land produced abundance of serpents, the storks destroy- 
ed all of them as soon as they appeared. Hence also they 
enacted a law, that whoever killed a stork should be banished. 
But the Egyptians honored the asp, the weasel, and the beetle, 
in consequence of observing in them certain dark resemblances 
of the power of the Gods, like that of the sun in drops of water. 
For at present, many believe and assert that the weasel engen- 
ders by the ear, aud brings forth by the mouth, being thus an 
image of the generation of reason [or the productive principle 
of things}. But the genus of beetles has no female; and all 
the males emit their sperm into a spherical piece of earth, which 
they roll about thrusting it backwards with their hind feet, 
while they themselves move forward; just as the sun appears to 
revolve in a direction contrary to that of the heavens, in conse- 
quence of moving from west to east. They also assimilated 
the asp to a star, as being exempt from old age, and performing 
its motions unassisted by organs with agility and ease. Nor 
was the crocodile honored by them without a probable cause ; 
but is said to have been considered by them as a resemblance 
of divinity, as being the only animal that is without a tongue. 
For the divine reason is unindigent of voice, and proceeding 
through a silent path, and accompanied with ! justice, conducts 
SEN DE SA AA RO Se 1 a τυ μα 
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mortal affairs according to it. They also say it is the only 
animal living in water that has the sight of its eyes covered with 
a thin and transparent film, which descends from his forehead, 
so that he sees without being seen, which is likewise the case 
with the first God. But in whatever place the female crocodile 
may lay her eggs, this may with certainty be concluded to be 
the boundary of the increase of the Nile. For not being able 
to lay their eges in the water, and fearing to lay them far from 
it, they have such an accurate pre-sensation of futurity, that 
though they enjoy the benefit of the river in its access, during 
the time of their laying and hatching, yet they preserve their 
eggs dry and untouched by the water. ‘They also lay sixty eggs, 
are the same number of days m hatching them, and those that 
are the longest lived among them, live just so many years ; which 
number is the first of the measures employed by those who are 
conversant with the heavenly bodies. 

* Moreover, of those animals that were honored for both 
reasons, we have before spoken of the dog. But the ibis, kill- 
ing indeed all deadly reptiles, was the first that taught men the 
use of medical evacuation, in consequence of observing that she 
is after this manner washed and purified by herself. Those 
priests also, that are most attentive to the laws of sacred rites, 
when they consecrate water for lustration, fetch it- from that 
place where the ibis had been drinking ; for she will neither drink 
nor come near unwholesome or infected water; but with the 
distance of her feet from each other, and her bill she makes an 
equilateral triangle. Farther still, the variety and mixture of her 
black wings about the white represents the moon when she is 
gibbous. 

“We ought not, however, to wonder if the Egyptians love 
such slender similitudes, since the Greeks also, both in ‘their 
pictures and statues, employ many such-like resemblances of the 
Gods. ‘Thus m Crete, there was a statue of Jupiter without 
ears. or it is fit that he who is the ruler and lord of all things, 
should hear no one.t Phidias also placed a dragon by the 
statue of Minerva, and a snail by that of Venus at Elis, to show 
that virgins require a guard, and that keeping at home and 
silence become married women. But the trident of Neptune 
is a symbol of the third region of the world, which the sea pos- 
sesses, having an arrangement after the heavens and the air, 


} i, e. Should be perfectly impartial. 
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Hence also, they thus denominated Amphitrite and the Tritons. 
The Pythagoreans likewise adorned numbers and figures with 
the appellations of the Gods. For they called the equilateral 
triangle Minerva Coryphagenes, or begotten from the summit, 
and ‘l'ritogeneia, because it is divided by three perpendiculars 
drawn from the three angles. But they called the one Apollo, 
being persuaded to this by the obvious meaning of the word 
Apollo [which signifies a privation of multitude], and by the 
simplicity of the monad.* The duad they denominated strife 
and audacity; and the triad, justice. For since injuring and 
being injured are two extremes subsisting according to excess 
and defect, justice through equality has a situation in the middle. 
But what is called the tetractys, being the number 36, was, as 
is reported, their greatest oath, and was denominated the world. 
For this number is formed from the composition of the four 
first even, and the four first odd numbers, collected into one 
sum.” If therefore the most approved of the philosophers did 
not think it proper to neglect or despise any occult signification 
of a divine nature when they perceived it even in things which 
are inanimate and incorporeal, it appears to me, that they in a 
still greater degree venerated those peculiarities depending on 
manners which they saw in such natures as had sense, and were 
endued with soul, with passion, and ethical habits. We must 
embrace therefore, not those who honor these things, but those 
who reverence divinity through these, as through most clear 
mirrors, and which are produced by nature, in a becoming 
manner, conceiving them to be the instruments or the art of the 
God by whom all things are perpetually adorned. But we 
ought to think that no inanimate being can be more excellent 
than one that is animated, nor an insensible than ἃ sensitive 
being, not even though some one should collect together all the 
gold and emeralds in the universe. For the Divinity 15 not in- 
generated either in colors, or figures, or smoothness; but such 
things as neither ever did, nor are naturally adaptea to partici- 
pate of life, have an allotment more ignoble than that of dead 
bodies. But the nature which lives and sees, and has the prin- 
ciple of motion from itself, and a knowledge of things appro- 
priate and foriegu to its being, las certainly derived an efflux 


* Instead of διπλοτατοις μογωδος, as in the original, which is nonsense, 
it is necessary to read, as in the above translation, ὠπλοτῆτι τὴς μοναδος, 
2 For 24+4+4+6+8=—20; and 1+3+5+7=16; and 20+16=36. 
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and portion of that wisdom, which, as Heraclitus says, con- 

siders how both itself, and the universe is governed. Hence 
the Divinity is not worse represented in these animals, than in 

the workmanships of copper and stone, which ina similar man- 

ner suffer corruption and decay, but are naturally deprived of all 

sense and consciousness. ‘This then 1 consider as the best 

defence that can be given of the adoration of animals by the 

Egyptians. 

“ With respect however to the sacred vestments, those of Isis 
are of various hues; for her power is about matter, which 
becomes and receives all things, as light and darkness, day and 
night, fire and water, life and death, beginning and end; but 
those of Osiris are without a shade and have no variety of 
colors, but have one only which is simple and luciform. Hence 
when the latter have been once used, they are laid aside and 
preserved ; for the intelligible is invisible and intangible. But the 
vestments of Isis are used frequently. For sensible things 
being in daily use and at hand, present us with many develop- 
ments and views of their different mutations: but the intellec- 
tual perception of that which is intelligible, genuine, and holy, 
luminously darting through the soul like a coruscation, is at- 
tended -with a simultaneous contact and vision of its object. 
Hence Plato and Aristotle call this part of philosophy epoptic 
or intuitive, indicating that those who-have through the exercise 
of the reasoning power soared beyond these doxastic, mingled, 
and all-various natures, raise themselves to that first, simple, 
and immaterial principle, and passing into contact with the pure 
truth which subsists about it, they consider themselves as hay- 
ing at length obtained the end of philosophy.? And that which 
the present devoted and veiled priests obscurely manifest with 
great reverence and caution is, that this God is the ruler and 
prince of the dead, and is not different from that divinity who is 
called by the Greeks Hades and Pluto; the truth of which asser- 
tion not being understood, disturbs the multitude, who suspect 
that the truly sacred and holy Osiris dwells in and under the 
earth, where the bodies of those are concealed who appear to 
have obtained an end of their being. But he indeed hinself is 
at the remotest distance from the earth, unstained, unpolluted, 


1 For σελος exetv φιλοσοφίαν, it is necessary to read, as in the translation, 
τέλος ἐχ εἰν Pidowopias. 
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and pure from every essence that receives corruption and death. 
The souls of men, however, being here encompassed with bodies 
and passions, cannot participate of divinity except as of an 
obscure dream by intellectual contact through philosophy. But 
when they are liberated from the body, and pass into the invisible, 
impassive, and pure region, this God is then their leader and 
king, from whom they deperd, insatiably beholding him, and 
desiring to survey that beauty which cannot be expressed or 
uttered by men; and which Isis, as the ancient discourse 
evinces, always loving, pursuing, and enjoying, fills such things 
in these lower regions as participate of generation with every 
thing beautiful and good.” 

And lastly, the Emperor Julian, in a fragment of an Oration 
or Epistle on the duties of a priest, has the following remarks 
on religiously venerating statues: ‘‘ Statues and altars, and the 
preservation of unextinguished fire, and in short, all such parti- 
culars, have been established by our fathers as symbols of the 
presence of the Gods; not that we should believe that these 
symbols are Gods, but that through these we should worship 
the Gods. For since we are connected with body, it is also 
necessary that our worship of the Gods should be performed in 
a corporeal manner ; but they are incorporeal. And they in- 
deed have exhibited to us as the first of statues, that which 
ranks as the second genus of Gods from the first, and which cir- 
cularly revolves round the whole of heaven.’ Since, bowever, 
acorporeal worship cannot even be paid to these, because they are 


naturally unindigent, a third kind of statues was devised on the 


earth, by the worship of which we render the Gods propitious 
to us. For as those who reverence the images of kings, who 
are not in want of any such reverence, at the same time attract 
to themselves their benevolence ; thus also those who venerate 
the statues of the Gods, who are not in want of any thing, per- 
suade the Gods by this veneration to assist and be favorable to 
them. For alacrity in the performance of things im our power 
is a document of true sanctity; and it 1s very evident that he 
who accomplishes the former, will in a greater degree possess 
the latter. But he who despises things in bis power, and after- 
wards pretends to desire impossibilities, evidently does not pur- 


* Meaning those divine bodies the celestial orbs, which in consequence 
of participating a divine life from the incorporeal powers from which they 
are suspended, may be very properly called secondary Gods. 
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sue the latter, and overlooks the former. For though Divinity is 
not in want of any thing, it does not follow that on this account 
nothing is to be offered to him. For neither is he in want of 
celebration through the ministry of words. What then? Is it 
therefore reasonable that he should be deprived of this? By no 
means. Neither therefore is he to be deprived of the honor 
which is paid him through works ; which honor has been legally 
established, not for three, or for three thousand years, but in 
all preceding ages, among all nations of the earth. 

Looking therefore to the resemblances of the Gods, we do 
not think them to be either stones or wood; for neither do we 
think that the Gods are these resemblances ; since neither do we 
say that royal images are wood, or stone, or brass, nor that they 
are the kings themselves, but the images of kings. Whoever, 
therefore, loves his king, beholds with pleasure the image of his 
king ; whoever loves his child, is delighted with his image ; and 
whoever loves his father, surveys bis image with delight." Hence 
also, he who is a lover of divinity, gladly surveys the statues and 
images of the Gods ; at the same time venerating and fearing with 
a holy dread the Gods who invisibly beliold him.” 


1 Dr. Stillingfleet quotes this part of the extract, in his answer to a 
book entitled Catholics no Idolaters, and calls Julian the devout em- 
peror. 

2 “Tio Chrysostome (says Dr, Stillingfleet in the before-cited work, 
p. 414) at large debates the case about images, in his Olympic Oration ; 
wherein he first shows, that all men have a natural apprehension of one 
supreme God the father of all things; and that this God was represented 
by the statue made by Phidias of Jupiter Olympius, for so he said, παρ᾽ » 
νυν ἐσμεν, before whom we now are; and then describes him to be the king, 
ruler, and father of all, both Gods and men. This image he calls the 
most blessed, the most excellent, the most beautiful, the most beloved 
image of God. He says there are four ways of coming to the knowledge 
of God, by nature, by the instructions of the poets, by the laws, and by 
images; but neither poets, nor lawgivers, nor artificers were the best in- 
terpreters of the Deity, but only the philosophers who both understood and 
explained the divine nature most truly and perfectly. After this, he sup- 
poses Phidias to be called to account for making such an image of God, 
as unworthy of him; when I[phitus, Lycurgus, and the old Eleans, made 
none at all of him, as being out of the power of man to express his na- 
ture. To this Phidias replies, that no man can express mind and under- 
standing by figures, or colors, and therefore they are forced to fly to that 
in which the seul inhabits, and from thence they attribute the seat of 
wisdom and reason to God, having nothing better to represent him by. 
And by that means joining power and art together, they endeavour, by 
something which may be seen and painted, to represent that which is in- 
visible and inexpressible. But it may be said, we had better then have 
no image or representation of him at all. No, says he; for mankind 
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The Catholics have employed arguments similar to these, in 
defence of the reverence which they pay to the images of their 
saints. Indeed, it is the doctrine of the Church of England,’ 
that the Catholics form the same opinions of the saints whose 
images they worship as the Heathens did of their Gods ; and 
employ the same outward rites in honoring their images, as the 
Heathens did in the religious veneration of their statues. Thus 
as the Heathens had their tutelar Gods, such as were Belus to 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, Osiris and Isis to the Egyptians, 
and Vulcan to the Lemnians, thus also the Catholics attribute 


doth not love to worship God at a distance, but to come near and feel 
him, and with assurance to sacrifice to him and crown him. Like chil- 
dren newly weaned from their parents, who put out their hands towards 
them in their dreams as if they were still present; so do men, out of the 
sense of God’s goodness and their relation to him, love to have him re- 
presented as present with them, and so to converse with him. Thence 
have come all the representations of God among the barbarous nations, 
in mountains, and trees, and stones.” 

The same conceptions also about statues are entertained by the Brach- 
mans in Benares on the Ganges. For Monsieur Bernier when he wasat 
their university; and was discoursing with one of the most learned men 
among them, proposed to him the question about the adoration of their 
idols, and reproaching him with it as a thing very unreasonable, received 
from him this remarkable answer: “ We have indeed in our temples 
many different statues, as those of Bralima, Mahaden, Genick, and Ga- 
vani, who are some of the chief and most perfect Deutas (or Deities) ; 
and we have also many others of less perfection, to whom we pay great 
honor, prostrating ourselves before them, and presenting them flowers, 
rice, oyles, saffron, and the like, with much ceremony. But we do not 
believe these statues to be Brahma or Bechen, &c. themselves, but only 
their images and representations ; and we only give them that honor on 
account of the beings they represent. ‘They are in our temples because 
it is necessary, in order to pray well, to have something before our eyes 
that may fix the mind. And when we pray, it is not the statue we pray 
to, but he that is represented by it.” The Brahmans have also another 
way of defending the worship of statues, of which the same author gives 
the following account: “ That God, or that sovereign being whom they 
call Achar (immutabie), has produced or drawn out of his.own substance, 
not only souls, but also whatever 1s material and corporeal in the uni~ 
verse, so that all things in the world are but one and the same thing 
with God himself, as all numbers are but one and the same unity repeat- 
ed.” Bernier Mémoires, tome 3. p. 171. 178. 

From this latter extract it appears that the Brahmans, as well as the 
ancient Egyptians, believe that the supreme principle is all things. Ac- 
cording to the best of the Platonists, likewise, this principle is all things 
prior to all. For by being the one, it is all things after the most simple 
manner, i. 6. so as to transcend all multitude. 

* See its Hi milies, tome 2. p. 46. 
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the defence of certain countries to certain saints. Have not the 
saints also te whom the safeguard of particular cities 1s com- 
mitted, the same office as the Dit Prasides of the Heathens? 
Such as were at Delphi, Apollo; at Athens, Minerva; at Car- 
thage, Juno; and at Rome, Quirinus. And do not the saints 
to whom churches are built and altars erected correspond to the 
Dii Patroni of the Heathens? Such as were in the Capitol, 
Jupiter ; in the temple at Paphos, Venus ; in the temple of Ephe- 
sus, Diana. Are not. likewise, our Lady of Walsingham, our 
Lady of Ipswich, our Lady of Wilsdon, and the like, imitations 
of Diana Agrotera, Diana Coriphea, Diana Ephesia, Venus 
Cypnia, Venus Paphia, Venus Gnidia, and the like? ‘The Ca- 
tholics too have substituted for the marine deities Neptune, 
Triton, Nereus, Castor and Pollux, Venus, &c., Saint Chris- 
topher, Saint Clement, and others, and especially our Lady, as 
she is called by them, to whom seamen sing Ave Maris stella. 
Neither has the fire escaped their imitation of the Pagans. 
For instead of Vulcan and Vesta, the inspective guardians of 
fire according to the Heathens, the Catholics have substituted 
Saint Agatha, on the day of whose nativity they make letters for 
the purpose of extinguishing fire. Every artificer likewise and 
profession has ἃ special saint in the place of a presiding God. 
Thus scholars have Saint Nicholas and Saint Gregory ; painters 
Saint Luke ; nor are soldiers in want of a saint corresponding 
to Mars, nor lovers of one who is a substitute for Venus. 

All diseases too have their special saints instead of Gods, who 
are invoked as possessing a healing power. ‘Thus the venereal 
disease has Saint Roche; the falling sickness, Saint Cornelius ; 
the tooth-ach, Saint Apollin, &c. Beasts and cattle also have 
their presiding saints: for Saint Loy (says the Homily) 15 the 
horse-leach, and Saint Antony the swineherd, &c. ‘The Homily 
adds,’ “‘that in many points the Papists exceed the Gentiles in 
idolatry, and particularly in honormg and worshipping the relics 
and bones of saints, which prove that they be mortal men and 
dead, and therefore no Gods to be worshipped, which the Gen- 
tiles could never confess of their Gods for very shame.” And 
after enumerating many ridiculous practices of the Catholics in 
reference to these relics, the) Homily concludes with observing, 
“ that they are not only more wicked than the Gentile idolaters, 
but also no wiser than asses, horses, and mules, which have no 
understanding.” 


Tome 2. p.54. 
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I shall conclude this discussion of the theology of Greece 
with a Synopsis of the Pagau Creed, conformably to the doctrine 
of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, and which consists of the 
following articles. 

1. That there is one first cause of all things, whose nature is so 
immensely transcendent, that itis even super-essential ; and that 
in consequence of this it cannot properly either be named or 
spoken of, or conceived by opinion, or be known, or perceived 
by any being. 

2. That if it be lawful to give a name to that which is truly 
ineffable, the appellations of the one and the good are of all others 
the most adapted to it; the former of these names indicating 
that it is the principle of all things, and the latter that it is the ul- 
timate object of desire to all things. 

3. That this immense principle produced such things as are 
first and proximate to itself, most similar to itself ; just as the 
heat immediately proceeding from fire is most similar to the 
heat inthe fire ; and the light zmmediately emanating from the sun, 
to that which the sun essentially contains. Hence, this principle 
produces many principles proximately from itself. 

4. That since all things differ from each other, and are multi- 
plied with their proper differences, each of these multitudes is 
suspended from its one proper principle. ‘That, in consequence 
of this, all beautiful things, whether m souls orm bodies, are sus- 
pended from one fountain of beauty, ‘That whatever possesses 
symmetry, and whatever is true, and all principles are in a cer- 
tain respect connate with the first principle, so far as they are 
principles, with an appropriate subjection and analogy. ‘That 
all other principles are comprehended in this first principle, 
not with interval and multitude, but as parts in the whole, and 
number in the monad. ‘That it is not a certain principle like each 
of the rest; for of these, one is the principle of beauty, another 
of truth, and another of something else, but it is semply principle. 
Nor is it simply the principle of beings but it is the principle of 
principles: it being necessary that the characteristic property of 
principle after the same manner as other things, should not begin 
from multitude, but should be collected into one monad asa 
summit, and which is the principle of principles. 

5. That such things as are produced by the first good in con- 
sequence of being connascent with it, do not recede from essen- 
tial goodness, since they are immovable and unchanged, and 
are eternally established in the same blessedness. All other na- 
tures, however, being produced by the one good, and many 
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goodnesses, since they fall off from essential goodness, and are 
not immovably established in the nature of divine goodness, 
possess on this account the good according to participation. 

6. That as all things considered as subsisting causad/y in this 
immense principle, are transcendently more excellent than they 
are when considered as effects proceeding from him; this prin- 
ciple is very properly said to be all things, prior to all; priority 
denoting exempt transcendency. Just as number may be consi- 
dered as subsisting occultly in the monad, and the circle inthe cen- 
tre; this occult beimg the same in each with causa/ subsistence. 

7. That the most proper mode of venerating this great princi- 
ple of principles is to extend in silence the ineffable parturitions 
of the soul to its ineffable co-sensation ; and that if it be at 
all lawful to celebrate it, it is to be celebrated as a thrice 
unknown darkness, as the Ged of all Gods, and the unity of all 
unities, as more ineffable than all silence, and more occult than 
all essence, as holy among the holies, and concealed in its first 
progeny, the intelligible Gods. 

8. That self-subsistent natures are the immediate offspring of 
this principle, if it be lawful thus to denommate things which 
ought rather to be called ineffable unfoldings into light from the 
ineffable. 

9. That incorporeal forms or ideas resident in a divine intel- 
lect, are the paradigms or models of every thing which has a per- 
petual subsistence according to nature. ‘That these ideas subsist 
primarily in the highest intellects, secondarily in souls, and ulti- 
mately in sensible natures; and that they subsist m each, cha- 
racterised by the essential properties of the beings in which 
they are contained. ‘That they possess a paternal, producing, 
guardian, connecting, perfective, and uniting power. ‘That in 
divine beings they possess a power fabricative and gnostic ; in 
ature a power fabricative but not gnostic: and in Awman souls 
in their present condition through a degradation of intellect, 
a power gnostic, but not fabricative. 

10. That this world, depending on its divine artificer, who is 
himself an intelligible world, replete with the archetypal ideas of 
all things, is perpetually flowing, and perpetually advancing to 
being, and, compared with its paradigm, has no stability, or real- 
ity of being. ‘That considered, however, as animated by a divine 
soul, and as being the receptacle of divinities from whom bodies 
are suspended, it is justly called by Plato, a blessed God. 

11. That the great body of this world, which subsists in a 
perpetual dispersion of temporal extension, may be proper- 
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ly called a whole, with a total subsistence, or a whole of wholes, 
on account of the perpetuity of its duration, though this is no- 
thing more than a flowing etermity. ‘That the other wholes which 
it contains are the celestial spheres, the sphere of zther, the whole 
of air considered as one great orb, the whole earth, and the 
whole sea. ‘That these spheres are parts with a total subsis- 
gence, and through this subsistence are perpetual. 

12. That all the parts of the universe, are unable to partici- 
pate of the providence of divinity in a similar manner, but some 
of its parts enjoy this eternally, and others temporally; some in 
a primary and others in a secondary degree; for the universe 
being a perfect whole, must have a first, a middle, and a last part. 
But its first parts, as having the most excellent subsistence, must 
always exist according to uature; and its last parts must some- 
times exist according to, and sometimes contrary to nature. 
Hence the celestial bodies, which are the first parts of the 
universe, perpetually subsist according to nature, both the whole 
spheres, and the multitude co-ordinate to these wholes; and 
the only alteration which they experience is a mutation of figure, 
and variation of light at different periods; but in the sublunary 
region, while the spheres of the elements remain on account of 
their subsistence, as wholes, always according to nature; the 
parts of the wholes have sometimes a natural, and sometimes an 
unnatural subsistence: for thus alone can the circle of generation 
unfold all the variety which it contains. The different periods 
therefore im which these mutations happen, are with great pro- 
priety called by Plato, periods of fertility* and sterility : for in 
these periods a fertility or sterility of men, animals, and plants, 
takes place ; so that in fertile periods mankind will be both more 
numerous, and upou the whole superior in mental and bodily 
endowments to the men of a barren period. And a similar rea- 
sontag must be extended to irrational animals and plants. "Che 
most dreadful consequence, likewise, attending a barren period 
with respect to mankind is this, that in such a period they have 
no scientific theology, and deny the existence of the immediate 
progeny of the ineffable cause of all things. 


eee 


* As little as the eye of a fly at the bottom of the largest of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids sees of the whole of that pyramid, compared with what 15 
seen of it by the eye of a man, so little dues the greatest experimentalist 
see of the whole of thirigs, compared with what Plato and Aristotle saw 
of it, through scientific reasoning founded on self-evident principles. 

* The so much celebrated heroic age was the result of one of these fer- 
tile periods, in which men, transcending the herd of mankind both in 
practical and intellectual virtue abounded on the earth. 
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13. That as the divinities are eternally good and profitable, 
but are never noxious, and ever subsist in the same uniform mode 
of being, we are conjoined with them through similitude when 
we are virtuous, but separated from them through dissimilitude 
when we are vicious. That while we live according to virtue 
we partake of the Gods, but cause them to be our enemies when 
we become evil : not that they are angry (for anger 18 a passion, 
and they are impassive,) but because guilt prevents us from re- 
ceiving the illuminations of the Gods, and subjects us to the 
power of avenging demons. Hence, if we obtain pardon of 
our guilt through prayers and sacrifices, we neither appease the 
Gods, nor cause any mutation to take place in them ; but by 
methods of this kind, and by our conversion to a divine nature, 
we apply a remedy to our vices, and again become partakers of 
the goodness of the Gods. So that itis the same thing to assert, 
that divinity is turned from the evil, asto say that the sun is con- 
cealed from those who are deprived of sight. 

14, That a divine nature is not indigent of any thing. But 
the honors which are paid to the Gods are performed for the 
sake of the advantage of those who pay them. Hence, since the 
providence of the Gods is extended every where, a certain 
habitude or fitness is all that is requisite for the reception of 
their beneficent communications. But all habitude is pro- 
duced through imitation and similitude. On this account 
temples imitate the heavens, but altars the earth. Statues 
resemble life, and on this account they are similar to animals. 
Herbs and stones resemble matter; and animals which are 
sacrificed, the irrational life of our souls, From all these, 
however, nothing happens to the Gods beyond what they 
already possess; for what accession can be made to a divine 
nature? But aconjunction of our souls with the gods is by these 
means effected. 

15. That as the world considered as one great comprehending 
whole is a divine animal, so likewise every whole which it con- 
tains is a world, possessing in the first place a self-perfect unity 
proceeding from the ineffable, by which it becomes a God ; in the 
second place, a divine intellect; in the third place, a divine 
soul; and in the last place a deified body. ‘That each of these 
wholes is the producing cause of all the multitude which it con- 
tains, and on this account 15 said to be a whole prior to parts ; 
because considered as possessing an eternal form which holds all 
its parts together, and gives to the whole perpetuity of subsist- 
ence, it is not indigent of such parts to the perfection of its 
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being. And it follows by a geometrical necessity, that these 
wholes which rank thus high in the universe must be animated. 

16. That of the Gods some are mundane, but others super- 
mundane; and that the mundane are those who fabricate the 
world. But of the supermundane, some produce essences, 
others intellect, and others soul; and on this account, they are 
distinguished into three orders. Of the mundane Gods also, 
some are the causes of the existence of the world ; others animate 
it; others again harmonise it, thus composed of different natures ; 
and lastly, others guard and preserve it when harmonically ar- 
ranged. Since these orders likewise, are four, and each consists 
of things first, middle, and last, it is necessary that the governors 
of these should be twelve. Hence Jupiter, Neptune, and Vulcan, 
fabricate the world; Ceres, Juno, and Diana, animate it; Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Apollo, harmonise it ; and lastly, Vesta, Miner- 
va, and Mars, preside over it with a guardian power. But the 
truth of this, may be seen in statues, as in enigmas. For Apollo 
harmonises the lyre; Pallas is invested with arms; and Venus 
is naked ; since harmony produces beauty, and beauty is not con- 
cealed in subjects of sensible inspection. ‘That as these Gods 
primarily possess the world, it is necessary to consider the other 
mundane Gods as subsisting in them; as Bacchus in Jupiter, 
Esculapius in Apollo, and the Graces in Venus. We may also 
behold the spheres with which they are connected, viz. Vesta 
with the earth, Neptune with water, Juno with air, and Vulcan 
with fire. But Apoilo and Diana are assumed for the sun and 
moon; the sphere of Saturn is attributed to Ceres; A&ther to 
Pallas ; and heaven is common to them all. 

17. That man is a microcosm, comprehending in himself 
partially every thing which the world contains divinely and totally. 
That hence he is endued with an intellect subjecting in energy, 
and a rational soul proceeding from the same causes as those 
from which the intellect and soul of the universe proceed. And 
that he has likewise an ethereal vehicle analogous to the heavens, 
and a terrestrial body composed from the four elements, and with 
which also it is co-ordinate. 

18. That the rational part of man, in which his essence consists, 
is of a self-motive nature, and that it subsists between intellect, 
which is immovable both in essence and energy, and nature, 
which both moves and is moved. 

19. That the human as well as every mundane soul, uses 
periods and restitutions of its proper life. For in consequence 
of being measured by time, it energizes transitively, and possesses 
a proper motion. But every thing which is moved perpetually, 
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and participates of time, revolves periodically, and proceeds from 
the same to the same. 

20. That as the human soul ranks among the number of those 
souls that sometimes follow the mundane divinities, in conse- 
quence of subsisting immediately after demons and heroes the 
perpetual attendants of the Gods, it possesses a power of descend- 
ing infinitely into the sublunary region, and of ascending from 
thence toreal being. That in consequence of this, the soul, while 
an inhabitant of earth, isin fallen condition, an apostate from deity, 
an exile from the orb of light. That she can only be restored, 
while on earth, to the divine likeness, and be able after death to 
re-ascend to the intelligible world, by the exercise of the cathartic, 
and theoretic virtues; the former purifying her from the defile- 
ments of a mortal nature, and the latter elevating her to the 
vision of true being. And that such a soul returns after death to 
her kindred star from which she fell, and enjoys a blessed life. 

21. That the human soul essentially contains all knowledge, 
and that whatever knowledge she acquires in the present life, is 
nothing more than a recovery of whatshe once possessed ; and 
which discipline evocates from its dormant retreats. 

22. That the soul is punished in a future for the crimes she 
has committed in the present life; but that this punishment is 
proportioned to the crimes, and is not perpetual; divinity pu- 
nishing, not from anger or revenge, but in order to purify 
the guilty soul, and restore her to the proper perfection of her 
nature. 

23. That the human soul on its departure from the present 
life, will, if not properly purified, pass into other terrene bodies; 
and that if it passes into a human body, it becomes the soul of 
that body; but if into the body of a brute, it does not become 
the soul of the brute, but is externally connected with the brutal 
soul in the same manner as presiding demons are connected, in 
their beneficent operations, with mankind ; for the rational part 
never becomes the soul of the irrational nature, 

24. Lastly, that souls that live according to virtue, shall in 
other respects be happy; and when separated from the irrational 
nature, and purified from all body, shall be conjoined with the 
Gods, and govern the whole world, together with the deities by 
whom it was produced. 


315 
CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


TJand secus ac tacitam Luna regnante per Arcton 
Sideree cedunt acies, cum fratre retuso 
‘Emulus adversis flagraverit ignibus orbis. 

Claudian. Carm. 1, 22. 


Bormann has the following note on this passage: ‘ Quia hic 
agitur de lumine stellaruam per Lunam obscurato, vel puer viderit, 
acies hic de lumine, quod spargunt stelle, dici, et stdereas acies 
esse fulgentes stellas, ut acies de oculorum|umine dicitur: quare 
nec faczes cum Delrio ad Senec. Hipp. 745. legendum, nec 
ordines vel chorus stellarum intelligendi cum Barthio, neque hine 
explicandus Moyses, qui Gen. cap. 11. dicit Deum terram, calos, 
et omnem eorum exercitum perfecisse: non enim hic ulla figura 
de exercitu ordinato potest desumi, sed agitur tantum de lumine 
minori vel majori; (sed tunc nondum Gorallus erat, sed Goral- 
lulus, qui semina mentis profane sub Liberii de S. Amoris 
larva, clam in vulgus spargebat, et omnem Sacre Scripture, 
pre Gentium scriptoribus, dignitatem deprimere adgrediebatur :) 
et hoc probat vulgatum illud Horatii Od. 1. 12. micat inter 
omnes Julium sidus, velut inter ignes Luna minores: et hoc fir- 
mant omnia sequentia, adversi ignes, jubar, ira, caligantia arma, 
que non ad exercitum aut chorum stellarum, sed fulgorem refe- 
renda.” I have given the whole of this elaborate note, on account 
of the mysterious words included within parentheses ; the eluci- 
dation of which [ leave to the ingenuity of others, To Bur- 
mann’s interpretation of sideree acies there are two objections : 
ist. That it 1s inconsistent with the metaphorical language of the 
passage that the words should imply simply the light of the stars ; 
cousistency can only be maintained by understanding them to 
signify the starry trains, or, with Barthius, the host of heaven. 
2dly. That the sense given by Burmann to. acies in the plural 
number, belongs to the singular only : thus—Virg. Georg.1.595. 
“ Nam nequetum stellis acies obtusa videtur.” 
In Virgil the plural of acies has but two meanings; it sometimes 
denoted the eyes ; as Ain. vi. 788. 
« Huc geminas hue flecte acies :” 

but is more frequently used ina military sense. Claudian in one 
passage uses it of the battle itself, or rather ofa series of battles, 
of war: 
Carm. viii. 114. Post acies odiis idem, qui terminus armis.” 

The meaning of acies in Virg. Ain. x. 408. seems to have 
caused some perplexity to the commentators :—“ extenditur una 

Horrida per latos acies Vulcania campos.” 
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Cerda thus writes: “ Non ego servus tuus, Servi, qui ineptissimé 
scribis, de igne aciem dicere, nimis incongruum est: imo nimis 
peetice, ait Erythreus.” Taubmann thus: “ Vis ignis, qui 
veluti exercitus est Vulcani. Plautus vio/entiam Vulcani dixit. 
Taubmann is undoubtedly right; actes Vulcania is simply the 
army of Vulcan; the next line confirms this interpretation : 
“ [lle sedens victor flammas despectat ovantes.” 
Victor and ovantes are military terms. I//e may perhaps be referred, 
in this passage, to Vulcanus, included in Vulcania in the prece- 
ding line, by a figure more common among the Greek oe 
termed Σχῆμα πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον. Thus sch. 5. ο. Th. 172 
μήτ' ἐν εὐεστοῖ φίλῃ 
Ἐύνοικος εἴην τῷ γυναικείῳ γένει. 
Κρατοῦσα μὲν γὰρ, κ. τ. A. 
where γυνὴ is to be understood from γυναικείῳ. Again : 
Agam. 332. "Epws δὲ μή τις πρότερον ἐμπίπτῃ στρατῷ, 
Ποθεῖν ἃ μὴ χρὴ, κέρδεσιν γικωμένους" 
i. 6. στρατιώτας, to be supplied from στρατῷ. 
M. 


ON THE 


ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND. 


Part IIl.—[Continued from No. XLILI. p. 19.] 
Section III. 


State of the first Postdiluvian Ages; doctrines of uncorrupted 
Patriarchism. 


Tuvs were the whole family of man collected in one spot, 
bending at one altar, and united, we may reasonably suppose, in 
one bond of friendship, feeling, and religion. Apostacy from 
their God, and hatred to each other were then unknown. We 
must now therefore endeavour to ascertain, from the fragments 
of those traditions, which are strewed among the early histories 
of nations, what were the customs, the manners, and the religion 
of the first Postdiluvians, while they continued in one region. 
For this purpose it will be necessary in the first place to ‘take 
into consideration the exact spot on which the ark rested. 
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It is generally, and we think justly, supposed to have rested 
on mount Ararat: the description of which given by various 
travellers explains, as we shall see, several particulars of the 
ancient Idolatry, 

Mount Masis, or Ararat, lies about 12 leagues to the East 
of Erivan, and four leagues from the Aras. [1 stands by itself 
in the midst of a very large plain, detached from the other 
mountains of Armenia. In form, it altogether resembles a 
sugar loaf: though it has two peaks, one of which is consider- 
ably lower than the other, and is more sharp and pointed ; 
the highest on which the ark is said to have rested, rises far 
above the ueighbouring mountains. When the air is clear, 
it is so elevated, that it may be seen at the distance of four 
or five days journey: though as some of the more distant 
parts of Mount Caucasus are higher, this apparent excess of 
loftiness is supposed to proceed from its insulated situation, in 
an extensive plain, on high ground. It is surrounded by a 
range of smaller hills. Whether the remains of the ark were 
still visible in the days of Abydenus; or whether the Dutch 
writer, who pretended, that a hermit on Ararat gave him a 
cross made from the wood of the ark; or whether many other 
strange stories are true, I have neither the time nor the incli- 
nation to enquire. 

Near this spot it is evident from Scripture, that the Patriarch 
and his sons must have continued several years. "The circum- 
stances which took place during their residence there, are not 
related in scripture at great length; yet the few points we are 
able to collect are of the utmost importance. Immediately 
on leaving the ark Noah offered a sacrifice, of every clean 
beast, and of every clean bird. [118 well known that sacrifices 
were offered by Cain and Abel; and in the opinion of the 
best divines both of the Jewish and Christian Churches, they 
had been regularly offered by the heads of families who were 
alike Priests, Prophets, and Kings, to their descendants. We 
may justly therefore conclude, that Noah offered his sacrifice 
in compliance with the religion of his forefathers, the recom- 
mencement of which began with the holocaust on the altar, 
built on Mount Ararat; perhaps opposite the very entrance of 
the ark, before he decended from the mountain. His burnt 
offerings had in them the nature of a propitiatory, as well as 
an eucharistical sacrifice: and the custom of offering these 
sacrifices which was thus renewed, had prevailed from the very 
beginning among the nations of the ante-diluvian world. 

The merciful Being who created man had not permitted 
him to remain without a revelation of his will from the: moment 
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of his creation. Various modes of its communication are 
recorded in the pages of Scripture. Whatever mode was 
adopted at this period, it is certam that Noah, as the Patriarchal 
Sovereign, Priest, and head of his family, was favored with 
divine communication. New laws were given for the better 
government of his descendants ; some of whict are still cele- 
brated under the title of the seven precepts of Noah. The 
tops of the smaller hills surrounding Ararat were, perhaps, 
some are still, covered with ruins. It has been thence inferred 
that the Postdiluvians for some years after their descent were 
still apprehensive of another deluge. ‘lo remove these fears 
a solemn promise was given that the earth should never again 
be destroyed by a deluge. ‘To confirm this promise the rain- 
bow was placed in the heavens. Either this phenomenon had 
no existence before the flood, for the earth might have been 
watered by the mist of which we read ina former part of 
Genesis; or it was suddenly and miraculously made to appear, 
without the interposition of the usual and natural cause. 

With the exception of the curse pronounced by Noah upon 
Canaan, and the blessing upon his sons,. these are the only 
circumstances related of the Patriarch and his children during 
their continuance in Armenia. Noah lived after the deluge 
three hundred and fifty years. During this period it is most 
probable that his inflaence would be very great: and that any 
general apostacy would be thereby prevented. Immediately 
after the relation of his death, the inspired writer proceeds to 
describe the division of the whole world among his children. 
If we look to other sources for information respecting the 
intermediate period between the descent from Ararat, and the 
dispersion from Shinar, we shall not find any that is  satisfac- 
tory. ‘The traditions of every nation confirm the accounts of 
scripture to the very utmost, and they all agree likewise in the 
veneration paid by the Patriarchs to the second father of man- 
kind. In this scarcity of authentic accounts we must pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution; avoiding as much as possible 
all conjecture, and hypothesis, unsupported by circumstantial 
evidence and the nature of the case. 

So long as men remained in one spot, obedient to the 
chief of their family, who had thus been miraculously preserv- 
ed, they were not likely immediately to apostatise from the 
true Religion; particularly as that religion was so lately 
revived in all its purity. ‘The Patriarch still lived; he could 
recount the escape they had undergone; the wreck of the 
former world; and the wonderful power of the one eternal, 
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invisible, and supreme Being. The ark was still before them ; 
the rites of religion flourished; their numbers had not yet so 
much encreased that their actual crimes could be concealed, or 
the commencement of their Idolatry be long unobserved. As 
however no authentic information respecting this exact period 
is to be found, we must be contented to examine the cus- 
toms and religious ceremonies which succeeded it. 

The first period after the deluge of which we have any au- 
thentic information was the time of Abraham, some three years 
after the dispersion, when the apostacy had become general. 
‘To prevent its further progress in one family, to preserve the 
ancient faith, and to perpetuate that faith to the most remote 
age, God communicated with Abraham; and in obedience to 
the command of God then given, he left his own country, to 
preach to the surrounding nations. We have no reason for 
supposing that Abraham propagated any new doctrine, or es- 
tablished any new ceremony excepting circumcision. What- 
ever therefore were the religious customs of Abraham, and his 
people; or of Isaac and Jacob who inherited the Priesthood, 
and perpetuated the worship of their father; we may reason- 
ably conclude were the same as those of the primitive postdi- 
luyians. ‘This does not appear to be demanding too much. 
The apostacy from the pure and sacred worship of the one 
true God, to the gross and indescribable abominations of 
Idolatry, must have been gradual. In relating therefore the 
history of uncorrupted Patriarchism, as it may be traced in the 
life of Abraham, and his more immediate descendants, we shall 
arrive at the chief source of the turbid and polluted waters of 
Idolatry. Vo this source may be added a variety of other 
causes enumerated by Stillingfleet, Sir William Jones, and 
others, which may be thus briefly enumerated: The appropri- 
ation of the several events recorded in the first book of scripture 
to particular countries, when the different nations dispersed to 
their respective settlements; (thus the Greeks appropriated 
the history of Noah or Deucalion) the corruption of Hebra- 
isms—alterations of names—attributing to one the actions of 
many—ambiguity of the oriental accounts—Historical truth 
being perverted into fable by ignorance, imagination, flattery, 
or stupidity ; thus beacons were changed into one-eyed cyclops ; 
rocks into monsters, &c. Divinities were created by the Poets, 
as Hygieia, &c.—Metaphors were a source of additional cor- 
ruption, thus Psyche, or Maya, the Hindoo Goddess of delusion, 
were metaphors to express the nature of the soul, or the meta- 
physical notions of the Hindoos, respecting the nature of mind, 
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and matter. One most eminent source was the enthusiastic 
veneration of their ancestors, from which originated Demono- 
latry; another, more eminent even than this, was their admira- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, from which began Sabianism and 
all its mysteries. 

Every step we take in this interesting enquiry is over debate- 
able ground; and every assertion we may venture to make has 
been the subject of volumes of controversy. In the endeavour 
however to ascertain the religion of the early postdiluvians, 
it is impossible entirely to omit the enquiry, whether the peculiar 
doctrine which characterises the true religion was known and 
believed. It has been the opinion of many of the best and 
wisest among Christian divines, that the belief in the Trinity 
was well known to the primitive Church, and that the Trinities 
of the Pagan nations were derived from this source. Now 
much confusion has arisen from not properly distinguishing 
between the notion of a Trinity considered in itself, and the 
strange and peculiar additions which have been made to it by 
the promoters of idolatry. It must be confessed that the evi- 
dence in favor of the knowledge of this doctrine having been 
imparted to the Patriarchs appears greatly to preponderate ; 
no part of Scripture was given to teach mankind that there was 
a God ; it was given to preserve that knowledge in its purity. 
Moses, (as Dr. Allix has admirably shown in his reflections 
on the book of Genesis,) mentioned nothing but what was ge- 
nerally known at the time he wrote. There is no passage 
through the whole scripture where the word Trinity is mention- 
ed, cr where it is asserted in express terms, that the Deity 
consists of a Trinity in Unity; the doctrine rests upon this 
remarkable fact ;—that the iacommunicable perfections, and 
attributes of the Supreme Being, are indifferently assigned to 
each of the divine persons; and that the common name of the 
Divinity in Hebrew is a plural noun; though im all other lan- 
guages, so far as | remember, it is singular. ‘The doctrine of a 
plurality in the Godhead, that is of the Trinity, seems to me to 
be taken for granted by the inspired writers; and must then 
have been imparted from the very beginning. It has always 
been believed by the Christian Church, and our most learned 
divines are unanimous in their opinion that it was the doctrine 
of the Jewish Church. As we cannot however ascertain the 
exact time when it was revealed to the Jews, we conclude it 
was handed down to them as a portion of the original Revela- 
tion from the Patriarchs; and if it was known to them, we are 
warranted in supposing that it must have been well known also 
to the early postdiluvians, at the period we are now discussing. 
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Tf it be asked then, whether the Hindoo Triad, as Mr. 
Maurice supposes; or whether the Pagan ‘Trinities, as has 
been attempted to be proved with much learning, be the 
Christian Trinity, we decidedly answer in the negative; there 
is no resemblance between them; but if the idea of a 
Trinity had not been originally declared in the pure religion 
of mankind, [ do not, and cannot suppose that human in- 
vention would have discovered a doctrme, which appears so 
much above human reason. The belief in a Trinity has 
ever been a stumbling block, and stone of offence to human 
wisdom. We cannot imagine therefore that the founders 
of an Idolatrous creed would have invented a doctrine so 
iacomprehensible to the faculties of man, and so likely to 
retard its dissemination. It must have beeu well established 
when they proposed their corruptions of it, and if established 
it must have been at first revealed: and if revealed, it was at 
the beginning, when the Allwise Creator communicated the 
knowledge of himself to his creature. 

As we cannot tell whence the idea of a Trinity originated, 
unless it had been communicated from the beginning, neither 
are we able to trace the doctrines of the incarnation, and the 
atonement, to any age or nation. ‘They are like a thread 
running through the web of every Idolatrous Religion ; and the 
whole of the Scripture Revelation is founded on them, With- 
out these doctrines, Revelation loses its influence. The promise 
of the future Messiah was given to our first parents immediately 
upon their fall. He was not to have been considered merely as 
a great prophet, who was to confirm by his resurrection the 
certainty of the soul’s immortality, this object would have 
been answered by the ascension of Enoch in the Antediluvian 
Church, and by the rapture of Elijah in the Jewish Church, 
neither was he designed merely to confirm the doctrines or to 
enforce the precepts of a pure religion, and this was done by 
many prophets, teachers, and eminent men, A Messiah was 
promised who should not only be thus eminent as a prophet 
and as a teacher; he was to be the miraculous seed of the 
woman; he was to be at once the deliverer of the world from 
the moral consequences of the fall, by becoming himself an 
atonement; and he alone was capable of making this atone- 
ment; for although in the form of man, he was a divine 
personage, an incarnation of the Supreme Being. 

Incomprehensible as this doctrine of the Incarnation is te 
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our reason, and inconsistent with all which the finite powers of 
man could have discovered; it is nevertheless the belief of the 
Christian world, with few exceptions, even to the present 
moment. We could prove it to have been the faith of the 
Church through all ages till we arrive at the time of the 
Apostles, by whom it was enforced. Allix and other learned, 
laborious, and impartial inquirers have proved it to have been 
the faith of the Jews. We trace the doctrine among all those 
nations against whose superstitions the law of Moses was 
communicated to the Jews. We could show that it existed 
among the surrounding idolaters at the very time when the 
Pentateuch itself was written, and therefore could not have 
been the invention of Moses; and as the doctrines of the In- 
carnation and the Atonement were thus common to all these 
people, and formed a part of the creed of every system of which 
we have yet been able to obtain an authentic account,—it follows 
that they too must have once been derived from some common 
origin; that is, they were articles of that creed, which was 
acknowledged by mankind when they were all united in one 
faith; they formed a part of the uncorrupted, origmal Religion 
of the Patniarchs. 

In declaring my conviction that the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul was known to the Patriarchs, [ am not unmindful 
that I am opposing the authority of the Author of ‘ the Divine 
Legation ot Moses.” ‘The dissertation of Dr. Jortin, however, 
on this subject, completely refates the idea that the soul’s 
immortality 1s not taught in the Pentateuch. But even if 
Warburton’s theory be correct, it is equally clear that the 
Patniarchs believed in a future state; not only had Enoch 
ascended, a fact sufficiently authenticated by the traditions of 
nearly all the oriental nations; but the promise of the Messiah 
implied that man should be restored in another world to that 
communication with the Deity, which had originally been granted 
in the present. Morality is essential to the happiness of 
mankind, and no revelation could be given from the Supreme 
Being, in which purity of mind and conduct would not have 
been commanded, and enforced by every sanction, which could 
impress the heart. For this purpose a Priesthood was institu- 
ted ; which may be considered as another feature of Patriarch- 
ism, and is common to the Primeval, Levitical, aud Christian 
dispensations, In the latter no man has a right to take upon 
himself the sacred office of Priest without episcopal ordination : 
in the former the tribe of Levi was set apart, and dispersed for 
this purpose through all the tribes of Israel. Prior to the 
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establishment of the Levitical priesthood, every head of a 
family was prophet, priest, and king to his own tribe or 
household; and according to the testimony of Philo and others, 
the elder born in every house was the Priest of the house, and 
offered sacrifice at the appointed period in that capacity. 

The institution of sacrifices too is of the most ancient date. 
Allhistory, whether sacred or profane, unites in commemorating 
the early prevalence of this custom. Noah, as we have already 
seen, offered a holocaust on Ararat. Job as the Priest of his 
family made expiation for the possible offences of his children : 
and the same rite was universal in Egypt, India, Scythia, and 
elsewhere. Now the circumstance of the establishment of 
sacrifice as an act of worship, implies a priesthood, a plan of a 
ritual, some proper, regular, acknowledged support of that 
Priesthood-—it includes offerings, ceremonies, solemnities, sacred 
days,—prayer,—the original knowledge of religion—a mediator 
in the person of the priest, who offered up prayers for the 
people—it confessed a difference between clean and unclean 
animals, and it acknowledged that something more than the 
mere repentance of man was necessary to propitiate an offended 
Deity. All this is traced to the union of mankind in one body 
after the flood. We have no time, nor does our subject require 
that we should enumerate the inferences which so naturally 
present themselves to the mind, when the early foundation of 
them can be thus pointed out. Who informed mankind that 
any single action which they could possibly commit, was offea- 
sive to an Invisible and supreme being? Vice and crimes do 
not appear to the natural reason of man, to be capable of 
incurring the vengeance of a God, though the magistrate must 
punish them, as injurious to society. And even if men could 
ever have supposed this to be possible, could they have con- 
ceived that the Deity would bave accepted the propitiation of 
blood. It must have been the divine dispensation of provi- 
dence, which appointed sacrifices, as the original memorial of 
the only atonement for the offences of mankind. 


SECTION IV. 


Ritual of the Patriarchs. 


Having thus considered the opinions and doctrines entertained 


by the early Patriarchs, we shall proceed to mention some of 
their chief customs. 


Whether in imitation of Noah, or as a memorial of the ante- 
diluviam paradise, we cannot say, but they planted groves, and 
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worshipped on the tops of mountains. Thus Abraham planted 
a grove in Beersheba: and when he left Moreh, he built au 
altar on a mountain, on the east of Bethel. The Patriarchs 
were accustomed to anoint with oil a rude stone column, which 
has given rise to various conjectures. Some suppose the stone 
was a type of Mount Ararat, which stood, as we have described, 
by itself in a plain: others suppose that it was an emblem of 
the firmness of the divinity : whatever it was, it was a patriarchal 
hieroglyphic, immediately connected with the worship of the 
Deity ; for Jacob erected such a monument, and called it the 
house of God: and on another occasion, when he made his 
covenant with Laban, a pillar was erected as a memorial of the 
transaction.! 

ivery patriarchal chief was priest, and king, to his own 
people. Priam in Homer, Anius in Virgil, and many others, 
seem to have been the same description of sovereign. Such 
were Jethro, Abraham, &c, 

Many Uindoo customs are still similar to the patriarchal : 
particularly the laws concerning marriages. 

Dr. Hales has endeavored to prove, that at the time when 
the patriarch Job lived, which most probably was many years 
before Moses, Sabianism was punished by the public law. He 
rests his theory on Job. xx x1. 26,-—28. 

We read in the [liad and Eneid, (books which are not only 
valuable as works of imagination, but as describing the real 
manners of those early ages) that every treaty was confirmed 
by sacrifice. ‘This custom was common to the Patriarchs. 


SECTION. V. 


The dispersion, 


These we believe are nearly all the recorded customs of the 
early patriarchs, which most probably origimated during their 
residence in one spot; before their dispersion from the place 
where the ark rested. The next stage of our inquiry is, what 
were the opinions and customs which may be supposed to have 
arisen in the intermediate period between the commencement 
of their removal from Nachshevan, in Armenia, to the settlement 
at Shinar. And this brings us to the question whether there 
was a single or a double dispersion, 

It will be necessary here to recapitulate a part of what has 


* Calmet supposes that a circle of stones was raised at the same time. 
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been already observed, in the review of the works which treat 
on this subject. Mr. Bryant is of opinion that all mankind were 
collected together im one family, at Nachshevan, in Armenia, 
and the surrounding territory ; that they peaceably dispersed 
from thence to their respective settlements, and that the 
building of the tower at Babel was the act of one family 
only ; who, under their leader, and patriarchal chief, united 
with stragglers and discontented individuals, who refused to 
go to their appointed territories; and after they had begun 
their journey to the east, suddenly returned, invaded their 
brethren who had occupied the land of Shinar, and began to 
erect the tower, and to perpetuate their dominion. ‘The tower 
was overthrown by miracle; the people were scattered over the 
whole earth, and their language confounded. Thus far Mr. 
Bryant’s hypothesis seems to be warranted both by Scripture 
and by reason. ‘The most objectionable, and we may say incre- 
dible part, remains. ‘These dispersed and dispirited wanderers 
immediately attacked the surrounding nations, (which by that 
time would have become great and powerful ;) they universally, 
Without one exception, subdue them; compel them to change 
their opinions ; and conclude by every where establishing arts, 
science, commerce, a knowledge of astronomy, the use of an 
alphabet, and a corrupt religion. 

Mr. Faber, on the contrary, supposes that the whole family 
of man moved in one body from Nachshevan to Shinar. In 
this place originated the grosser corruptions of Paganism, which 
had already by insensible degrees crept in among the people, 
under the mask of greater wisdom and refinement. Here began 
the institution of Castes, and the first great empire. From 
thence they were miraculously dispersed, as is related in Scrip- 
ture, and the world was then divided among the descendants of 
the three sons of Noah; who, as well as their father, had died 
before the commencement of this emigration, 

Few matters of fact related in Scripture have undergone so 
much discussion as this of the dispersion. ‘Vhough [ have 
already in the Classical Journal, in some measure anticipated 
this part of the subject," [ shall enumerate some of the chief 
reasons which +iave made me decide in favor of Mr. Bryant’s hy- 
pothesis. ‘The simple narrative of Moses, as is usual in these 
cases, isinterpreted by each writer,in support of his own views. 


' Vide a Paperin No. XXXII. On the Hypothesis of Faber and 
Bryant. 
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It is positively asserted by Moses, “ when the most High 
divided their inheritance among the nations; when he separated 
the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people according to 
the number of the children of Israel.” ‘That is, the earth was 
divided, by the appomtment of the Deity, with reference to 
the future establishment of the sons of Abraham in the land 
of Canaan. As it was known among the descendants of the 
patriarchs, that Palestine was allotted to the Israelites, (and that 
it was known to the seven nations who usurped that territory, 
is amply proved by Mr. Faber,) so were the other several por- 
tions of the world assigned to the patriarchal families by Noah. 
In conformity with this opinion, we find that all the traditions 
so current among the pagans, respecting the triple division of 
the world, represent that event as taking place im an orderly and 
peaceable manner. Epiphanius relates, though not very clearly, 
an ancient notion, that the earth was parted by lot among the 
patriarch’s three sons. Wherever the wanderers from Shinar, 
and ina subsequent age the emigrants from Egypt dispersed, 
they found Aborigines. It is probable, that the movements of 
this immense mass of mankind would have been directed by one 
head ; yet nothing is more unlikely than that all the patriarchal 
chieftains, of the three several branches, should have submitted 
to the same foreign usurped influence. I wish to abridge the 
subject within the shortest possible compass ; and shall omit 
therefore all other arguments, but that which seems of all 
others the most forcible, as it arises from the nature of the case, 
begging to refer to the paper in the Classical Journal alluded 
to above. 

Noah died three hundred and fifty years after the flood. 
Considerable difficulty has always existed, with respect to the 
proper data by which to ascertain the probable increase of man- 
kind: whatever data we adopt we shall find that the descen- 
dants of Noah at that time, would be too numerous to permit 
their possible continuance in one spot. The produce of the 
ground in those regions would not have permitted a condensed 
population of many millions, to which by that time they would 
have increased, to remain there so long. Had they so conti- 
nued under the dominion of one chief, it would naturally follow 
that the eldest son would succeed to the government of his 
father, and the patriarchal polity would have been crushed in 
the bud. Every where we find mdependent, sovereign chief- 


' This interpretation I have since found is objected to by Michaelis.— 
Vide Commentary on the laws of Moses.—Smith’s translation. 
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tains, possessing the power of king and priest. Jethro the 
priest, and king of Midian, was a monarch, as we have observed, 
of the same nature as Priam and Latinus. Each in his own 
territory, at the head of his own family, or dependents, exer- 
cised that power, which had been instituted from the beginning; 
and which had been thus perpetuated for no other reason than 
that they descended from independent chiefs, who had separated 
from the original settlement, where that form of government had 
been established by Noah. 
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No. V.—[ Continued from No. XXXVII. p. 80. 


a " β 

H λίμνην περὶ δηθὰ χελιδόνες ἀΐσσονται, 
Γαστέρι τύπτουσαι αὕτως εἰλυμένον ὕδωρ' 
xy ~ > 

Η μᾶλλον δειλαὶ γενεαὶ, ὕδροισιν ὄνειαρ, 


Αὐτόθεν ἐξ ὕδατος πατέρες βοόωσι γυρίνων' 
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212.—213. Aut circum paludem 
hirundines agitantur, undam convo- 
Jutam incassum ventre verberantes. 
—Rusticis nostris, ut audio, notum 
pluvie prognosticum. Theophras- 
tus olim notavit, Χελιδόγες τῇ γαστρὶ 
τύπτουσωι πὰς λίμνας, ὕδωρ σημωίνουσι. 
[Theoph. Sign. Pluv.]  Virgilius 
memorat, inter alia que incautos 
de pluvia pramonent, 

“Aut arguta lacus circumyolitavit 
hirundo.”’ 
[Virg. Geor. i. 377.] 

Plinio pluviam indicat, “ Hi- 
rundo tam juxta aquam volitans, 
ut penna sepe percutiat.” [Piin. 
Hist. Nat. xvii. 35.] 

Prognosticum denuo minime ne- 
glectum 2 C. Linneo qui in Syst. 
Nat. de “ hirundine rustica” scribit, 


“ Cum volitat juxta terram sive 
aquam pluvias presagit.”  [Lin. 
Syst. Nat.] Bene de “ hirundine 
rustica” speciatim scribit; solam 
hanc speciem, juxta terre aut aque 
superficiem volitantem, instantis 
pluvie indicium accipe. Hoc in 
tractatu de brumali hirundinis re- 
cessu notatum est. [Observat. Brum, 
Ret. Swallow, 3. ed. Lond. 1813.] 
Piurima de hirundine vide in Ex- 
cursu. 

214—215. Vel (ante pluviam) 
magis misere progenies, esca hy- 
dris, indidem ex aqua ranularum 
patres coaxant.—Theopbrastus no- 
tat, Kal βώτρωχοι μῶλλον ἄδοντες σημωί- 
γουσιν ὕδωρ. [Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] 
Addit prognosticum e rana arborea, 
Ἔτι δὲ καὶ χλωρὸς βάτρωχος ἐπὶ δέγδρου 
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ἊἪ  τρύζει ὀρθρινὸν ἐρημαίη ὀλολυγών. 


ἄδων ὕδωρ σημαίνει. [Ibid.] De ranis 
Nicander scripsit, 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ἤτοι γερώγων κάνωχοι περὶ ἄλλω 
HANES 
Βάτρωχοι ἐν χύτρησι τωθεψηθέντες ἄρισ- 
τοι 
Βάμματι. 
[ Nicand. Theriac. 622.] 
Et in Alexiphar. : 
Kei te σύ γ᾽ ἢ γερώγων λαίδρους δωμάσαιο 
TOKNLS. 
[Nicand. Alex. 561.] 
Virgilio ante pluviam : 
“ Et veterem in limo rane cecinere 
querelam.” 
[Virg. Geor. 378.] 
Plinio pluviz indicium faciunt, 
“ Rane ultra solitum  vocales.” 
[ Plin. Hist. Nat. xvill. 35.] 
Cicero ranas de ipsarum solertia 
ita alloquitur: 
“ Vos quoque signa videtis aquai 
dulcis alumne, 
Cum clamore paratis inanes fun- 
dere voces, 
Absurdoque sono fontes et stagna 
cietis.” 
[Cicero, Divin. lib. 1.] 
Addit tamen: “ Quis est qui vi- 
dere ranunculos hoc suspicari pos- 
sit; sed inest mira ranunculis que- 
dam natura significans aliquid per 
se satis certa; cognition! tamen 
hominum obscurior.” [Ibid.] | Ex 
infausto crocitantium  ranarum 
omine scripsit Ovidius de juveni- 
bus in ranas conversis: 
“ Quamvis sint sub aqua; sub aqua 
maledicere tentant.” 
[Ovid. Met. vi. 376.] 
Aristophanes ranas canere facit: 
Ἢ Arde φεύγοντες ὄμβρον 
*Evudoy ἐν βύθω χορείαν 
Αἰόλαν ἐφθεγξάμεσθω 
Πομφολυγοπαφλάσμασι 
Βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοάξ, 
[Aristoph, in Ranis.] 
Rane crocitare incipiunt paulo 
ante equinoxium vernum, cum stag- 
na et paludes eorum vocibus nocte 


dieque resonant; hoc tempore tru- 
ciores venti pluvieque accidere so- 
lent. An vocaliores sunt instante 
pluvia nescio. In Australioribus 
plagis, post aridum tempus pri- 
mum imbrium indicium ranas cro- 
citando facere, e viatoribus accepi. 
Neque unum genus ranarum solum 
hoc facit, cf. Excurs. nost. ad ἢ. 1. 
216. Aut stridet mane solitaria 
drxoavywy.—Nescio ad quam avem 
respexit poeta. Cicero acredulam 
transtulit : 
“‘ Sepe etiam pertriste canit de pec- 
tore carmen 
Et matutinis acredula vocibus in- 
stat, 
Vocibus instat et assiduas jacit ore 
querelas, 
Quum primum gelidos rores Aurora 
remittit.” 
[Cicero, Divin. i. 9.] 
Festus Avienus ululam reddidit : 
“ Aut matutinas ulule dant cars 
mine voces.” 
[Fest. Avien. vers. Arat. 377.] 
Nonnulli, (male vero,) aquaticum 
animal reptile intelligunt. Ipse, 
Theophrasto teste, avem aliquam 
accipio, sed de qua specie nescio. 
᾿Ολολυγὼν ἀδουσα μόγη ἐπὶ ἀκρωρείας χχ ει- 
μέριον. [Theoph. Sign. Temp.] 
Theocritus certe avem intelligit, 
nam in spinis arborum canentem 


audit : \ 

To: δέ more σκιεραῖς ὀροδώμνγισιν wiba- 
λίωγες 

Τέττιγες λαλωγεῦντες ἔχον πόνγογ" ἃ δ᾽ 
ὀλολυγὼν 

Τηλόθεν ἐν πυκιγαῖσι βάώτων τρύζεσκεν 
ἀκάγθαις. 


[Tbeocrit. Idyl. ¢. 140.] 
Similis natura, ut puto, ὀλολυγόγος 
ac σπίνου est; quoniam ambi aves 
in spinis (ἀκάνθαις) canere dicuntur ; 
cf, notam ad ν. 292. 
Hesiod. idem pluvie prognosticon 
ex ave ducit qua κύκκυξ nominatur : 
Ἡμὸς κόκκυξ κοκκύζει δρυὸς ἐν πετάλοισι 
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Ἤ που καὶ λακέρυζα map’ ἠΐονι προυχούσῃ 
Χείματος ἀρχομένου χέρσῳ ὑπέκυψε κορώνη" 
ἼἪ που καὶ ποταμοῖο ἐβάψατο μέχρι παρ᾽ ἄκρους 


᾿Ώμους ἐκ κεφαλῆς" ἣ καὶ μάλα πᾶσα κολυμβᾷ, 


220 


Ἢ πολλὴ στρέφεται παρ᾽ ὕδωρ παχέα κρώζουσα. 


τὸ πρῶτον, τέρπει τε βρότους ἐπ᾿ ἀπείρονα 
γαιῶν, 
Τημὸς Ζεὺς ὕοι σρίτω ἤματι, μηδ᾽ ἀπολήγοι. 
[ Hesiod. Op. et Dies, 488.] 
Ipseturdum viscivorum, (vulgo mis- 
sel thrush,) pluvioso tempore admo- 
dum garrulum sepe audivi; unde, 
puto, a rusticis stormfozl dicitur. 
Forsitan ad hanc, vel ad aliquam 
hujus generis avem prognosticum 
referendum est. 

217—221. Jam signum pluvize 
venlentis sumtum est 6 corone, per 
littus cursitante, aut aquis se immer- 
gente. Monendum est quod ista avis 
que Grecis κορώνη dicta est, Roma- 
nis cornix, Anglis Raven nomina- 
tur. Linneo cervus corax nomina- 
ta est; male vero, quoniam κόρωξ 
eadem avis esse videtur quae Roma- 
nis corvus dicta est, nostris autem 
crow. Nomen proculdubio hoe 
simul ac Latinum corvus duas spe- 
cies, si non plures, referat, nempe 
corvum coronem et corvum frugi- 
legum. Cf. excursum de avium no- 
minibus. Sensus Auctoris est: Aut 
alicubi (ante pluviam) garrula cornix 
ad littus prominens instante tem- 
pestate terre subsidit. Etiam ali- 
quando flumine usque ad summos 
humeros se immergit, vel tota sub- 
ternatat, vel sepe ad undam croci- 
tans versatur, Simile prognosticon 
In maritimis regionibus Theoph- 
Tastus notavit 5; Κορώνη ἐπὶ πέτρως xo- 
ρυσσομέγη, ἣν κῦμα κωτωκλύζφει, ὕδωρ 
σημαίνει, Καὶ κολυμβῶσα πολλάκις καὶ 
περιπετομένη ὕδωρ σημαίνει. [Theoph. 
Sign. Pluv.] Plinius pluviam ex- 
pectat: Et quum terrestres volucres 
contra aquam clangores dabunt 
perfundentes sese, sed maxime cor- 
nix. [Plin. Hist. Nat. xviil. 35.] 
Virgilius notat : 


“Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat 
improba voce 

Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur 
arena.” 

[Virg. Geor. 1. $89.] 
Tforatius scribit: 

“ Teque nec levus vetet ire Picus 
Nec vaga cornix.” : 
(Hor. Carm. III. xxvii. 16.] 


Lucanus procellam navi presagit: 
“ Quodque caput spargens undis 
velut occupat imbrem 
Instabili gressu metitur 
cornix.” 
[Lucan. Phar. v. 555.] 

Cicero in libro de Divinatione his 

versibus ex Arato: 
“ Fuscaque nonnunquam cursans 
per littora cornix 
Demersit caput et fluctum cervice 
recepit.” 
[Cicero, Divin. 3. 9.7 

Male cornicem fuscam vocat, quo 
recentiores de antiquorum cornice 
decepit ; nec non inter alios ipsum 
Linneum qui hoc nomen, (ex Cice- 
ronis scripto ut opinor,) quodam 
Nigrocinereo corvo imposuit, quam 
avem nostri Royston crow  vo- 
cant. Galli vero La Corneille Man- 
telée. cf. Exc. ad ἢ. 1. 

Hec presagia sumta sunt e cor- 
nice vel se immergente vel in ripis 
crocitante. Duo alia e cornice prog- 
nostica sunt; unum serepitatis, cum 
solitaria vocem tranquille variat 
vide vv. 269. 270. et notam. Alterum 
prognosticum tempestatis est, sed 
e cornicis voce sumtum, cum sim- 
pliciter garrula sit, precipue ves- 
pertino ternpore; sine ullo ad ejus 
lavationem aut juxta aquas situm 
respectu. Conf. vv. 290. 291. et 
notam. 


littora 
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Καὶ βόες ἤδη τοι πάρος ὕδατος ἐνδίοιο, 
Οὐρανὸν εἰσανιδόντες, ἀπ᾿ αἰθέρος ὠσφρήσαντο. 
Καὶ κοίλης μύρμηκες ὀχῆς ἐξ wea πάντα 


422---223, Et ante pluviam ce- 
lestem boves ccelum inspicientes 
mox ab zthere sentiunt. Haustum 
(ut alia) e Theophbrasto, qui post- 
quam alium e bove praesagium 
memoraverat, addit ἐὰν δὲ εἰς τὸν οὖρω- 
yoy ἀνακύπτων ὀσφραίνηται, ὕδωρ σημαίγεις 
[Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] Buhle citat 
Geop. ex Arato: Καὶ βόες πρὸς μβεσημ- 
βρίαν ὁρῶσαι, ἢ τὰς χήλας περιλιχμώμεναι 
καὶ μετὰ μυχηθμῶν ἐπὶ τὴν βουστασίαν 
ἐρχόμεναι ὄμιβρον δηλοῦσι, [Geopon. i. 
3. citat Buhle. vol. i. p. 463.] Et, 
Βύες γῆν ὀσφραινόμενοι τὸν αὐτὸν ὄμβρον 
ἐπισπῶνται. [1 ἜΠΊΟΟΓ. Symp. et Antip. 
op. Fol. Β. 6.1. iv. 291]  Alia- 
nus boves non celum, sed terram 
olfactantes, pluviz indicium accepit, 
si eodem tempore mugiunt: Βοῦς ἐὰν 
βοᾷ καὶ ὀσφραίνηται τῆς γῆς ὕειν ἀγάλκη. 
[Alian. Anim. lib. vii. c. 8.] Addit, 
"Addny δὲ βόες καὶ mapa rot ἔθους ἐσθίογτες, 
δηλοῦσι χειμῶνα. [Ibid.] Plinius in 
Hist. Nat. Arati sensum accuratius 
expressit: ‘* Et boves ccelum olfac- 
tantes seque lambentes contra 
pilum.” [{Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 
Varro Aticinus memorat : 

“ Et bos suspiciens celum, mira- 
bile dictu 
Naribus aérium patulis decerpit odo- 
vem.” 
[Varro Fragm.] 

Ex quo Virgilius: 

---------  --- “ et bucula celum 

Suspiciens patulis captavit naribus 
auras.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 376.] 

Baconus noster inter alia vete- 
rum prognostica, que congessit, 
habet, “And aheifer will put up bis 
nose, and snuffe in the aire against 


raine.” [Bacon Sylv. Sylvar. 826. 
$d ed. p. 208. ] 
Cetera e bubus  prognostica 


Arato notata, sunt 1. cum terram 
cornupetunt v. 350.—2. cum ungu- 
las lambent aut extenti jacent ad 


stabulum v. 383.—3. cum congre- 
gati plus solito mugiunt v. 386. 
quos vide cum notis subjunctis. 


224— 225. Prognostica pluvize 
ex insectis et reptilibus— Formice 
etiam cavo foramine ova sua omnia 
ocius efferunt. Theopbrasto inter 
signa pluvie sunt, Μύρμηκες ἐν κοίλῳ 
χωρίω, tay TE τὰ we ἐχφέρωσιν ἐκ τῆς μυρ- 
μηκίας ἐπὶ τὸ ὑψηλὸν χωρίον ὕδωρ σημαίνου- 
σιν, ἐὼν δὲ κωταφέρωσιν εὐδίαν. {Theoph. 
Sign. Pluv.]  Plutarchus de for- 
micis dicit, Tas δὲ τῶν omepuarwy διωθέ- 
σεις, καὶ dice ψύξεις ἐκτὸς ὑετοῦ ποιεῖται 
σημεῖον ὃ λρωτος" Ἢ κοίλης μύρμηκες 
ὄχης ἐξ wee narra Θᾶσσον ἀγηνέγκαντο. 
Καί τιγες οὐκ ὠὰ γράφουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ iva ποὺς 
ἀποκειμιέγους κάρπους ὅτων εὐρωγτώ συγώγογ- 
τὰς αἴσθωνται καὶ φοβηθῶσι φθορὰν καὶ 
σήψιν ἀγαφέρογτωι. [ Plutarcb, Solert. 
Animal.t. x.] Vide ad ἢ. 1. animad- 
versiones criticas ]. H. Buble, p. 
464. Apud Hesiodum duodecinia 
dies bona segetibus metendis vocata 
est, ubi ἴδρις, id est formica, acervum 
colligit: 

Ἤμαωτος in πλείου ὅτε τ᾽ ἴδρις σωρὸν μῶ ται. 
[Hesivd. Op. et Dies. 778.] 

Tzetz. ad ἢ. 1. Hesiodi annotat : 
Λέγει δὲ σὸν μύρμηκω ὡς προγιγώσκοντω 
καιροὺς καὶ ἀνέμους καὶ ἐγωισίμους ἡμέρας 
χειμερίου καιροῦ γίνεσθαι μέλλοντος, κλείει 
σὴν θύραν «ἧς ὀπῆς ἔνθω κατοικεῖ, θερμοτέρου 
δὲ πάλιν ἀνωπετώννυσι καὶ τὸν σῖτον εἰς δύο 
τέμγων ἀποτίθησι μήπως ἀναφύσῃ, καὶ ὄμ- 
βρον παρωχηκότος ἐξάγει τὸν νοτισθέγτω 
σῖτον καὶ ἡλίῳ ξηραίνει μήπως σωπῇ τῇ 
ἱκμάδι. [Tzetz. ad Hesiod. Op. et 
Dies 778. cit. Bulle, p. 468.1] Vir- 
gilius sensum expressit: 

“ Sepius et tectis penetralibus ex- 
tulit ova, ΐ 
Angustum formica terens iter.” 
[Virg. Geor, lib. 1. 380.] 

Varron. ante pluviam : 

“ Nec tenuis formica cavis non 
eveliat ova.” 
[Varro Fragm.] 
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Θᾶσσον ἀνηνέγκαντο" καὶ ἀθοόον ὦφθεν ἴουλοι 
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Τείχη ἀνέρποντες" καὶ πλαζόμενοι σκώληκες 
Κεῖνοι τοὺς καλέουσι μελαίνης ἔντερα γαίης. 


Καὶ τιθαὶ ὄρνιθες, ταὶ ἀλέκτορος 


aS 9 , » ‘ane 4 , ~ 
Εὖ ἐφϑειρίσσαντο καὶ ἔκρωξαν μάλα φωνῇ, 
Οἷόν τε στάλαον ψοφέει ἐπὶ ὕδατι ύδωρ. 


ἐξεγένοντο, 


τῶ 
© 


Ay ποτε καὶ γενεαὶ κοράκων καὶ φῦλα κολοιῶν 
7 ~ / 
"Pbaros ἐρχομένοιο Διὸς παρὰ σῆμ; ἐγένοντο, 

/ Ἁ 4 / ε tod 
Φαινόμενοι ἀγαληδοὶ καὶ ἱρήκεσσιν ὁμοῖον 


t ‘ 
φθεγξάμενοι" καί που xopuxss Sinus σταλαγμοὺς 
~ Ἂ» , \ σ΄ > , 
Φωνῇ ἐμιμήσαντο σὺν ὕδατος ἐρχομένοιο. 


(is) 
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Plinio indicia pluviz faciunt: 
“ Formice concursantes aut ova 
progerentes.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 
35.] 

225—226. Atque iuli cumulatim 
in muros serpere videntur—Theo- 
phrasto signum pluvie faciunt, 
καὶ ἴουλοι πολλοὶ πρὸς τοῖχον ἕρπογτες. 
[Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] 

226—227. Nec non et illi vermes 
quos atre terre intestina appellant. 
Theophrastus: Γῆς évrega πολλὼ φαιγό- 
μενα χειμῶγω σημαίνει, [Π014.1 Nican- 
der de his lumbricis dixit : 

"He καὶ ἔγτερω γῆς, οἷα τρέφει ὄμιβρινος αἴα. 
[Nicand. Ther. 388.] 

Numenius, Tol μὲν ἴουλοι κέκληνται 
μέλανες γωιόφαγοι, ἔγπερω γαΐης. [Ναπι. 
Athen. vii. 15.] Plurima cf. in 
Excurs. Plinius de hoc prognostico : 
“ Item vermes terreni erumpentes 
pluviazm premonent.” [Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xviil. 35.1 Et Baconus: “ For 
earth wormes will come up, and 
moles will cast up more, and fleas 
will bite more, against raine.” 
[Bacon Syl]. Sylvar. 829.] 

227—230. Presagia pluvie 6 
pullis gallinaceis——Etiam pulli vo- 
lucres que gallo prognate sunt 
studiose pedunculos querunt; ma- 
Joreque voce pipiunt, sicut aqua 
super aquam stillans. — E Theo- 
phrasto: Ὅλως δὲ ὄργιθες καὶ ἀλεκτρύονες 
φθειριφόμενοι ὑδακικὸν σημεῖον, καὶ ὅτων 
μιμῶνται ὕδωρ ὡς tov, [Theoph. Sign. 
ΡΙαν.1 Alianus de gallinaceis scri- 
bit: ᾿Αλεκτρύονές ye μὴν καὶ ὄρνιθες of 


ἠλάδες πτερυσσόμενοι καὶ φυαττόμενοι καὶ 
ὑποτρίζοντες χειμῶνα δηλοῦσιν. | Alian. 
Hist. Anim, vil. 7.] 

231—235. Jam canit prognostica 
pluviz e corvis et monedulis; at- 
que eorum voces guttis cadentis 
aque assimulat—Quandoque gene- 
ra corvorum turmaque graculorum 
signum fiunt pluvie e ceelo veni- 
entis, cum visi sunt gregatim et 
accipitrum instar garrientes. Etiam 
corvi, instante pluvia, magnas gut- 
tas voce imitantur, vel cum gravi 
et congemina voce crccitantes mul- 
tum constrepunt, frequentesque alas 
quatiunt.— v. 291. γενεαὶ κορώκων, 
fortasse ad eorum greges referas. 
Si ad aliquam avem_ speciatim 
poeta respicit, certe corvum frugi- 
legum ante oculos habuit; que 
vulgo rook appellatur; quoniam 
corvt corones numquam = grega- 
tim volant; φῦλα κολοιῶν tur- 
mz corvorum monedularum (vulgo 
Daws.) He sepe gregatim vo- 
lant et interdum cum corvis fru- 
gilegis mixte garrientes audiuntur. 
Sin autem non conjunctim legeris, 
ἀγωληδὰ ad φῦλω κολοιῶν solum refe- 
rat; et yevent κοράκων pro corvis 
coronis sumende sunt; γενεαὶ pro 
gentes. Sed melius placet prima 
interpretatio cf. n. ad v. 270. Prog- 
nosticum hoc sumtum est e Theo- 
phrasto: Ἐάν τε κόρωκες ἐάν τε κολοιοὶ 
ἄνω πέτωντωι καὶ ἱερωκίφωσιν, ὕδωρ σημαί- 
γουσιγ, καὶ ἐὼν κόρωξ εὐδίως μὴ THY εἰωθυῖαν 
φωγὴν in καὶ ἐπιροιβδὴη, ὕδωρ σημαίγεις 
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Note et Cure Sequentes 


7 
"Ἢ ποτε καὶ κρώξαντε βαρείῃ δισσακὶ φώνῃ 
Μακρὸν ἐπιῤῥοιζοῦσι τιναξάμενοι πτερο πυκνά" 
Καὶ νῆσσαι οἰκουροὶ ὑπωρόφιοί τε κολοιοὶ 
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[Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] Paulo su- 
pra scripserat: Κόραξ, πολλὰς μετα- 
βάλλειν εἰωθὼς φωνὰς, τούτων ἐὼν ταχὺ 
δὶς φθέγξητωι καὶ ἐπιροιζήση καὶ riven, 
ὕδωρ σημαίνει, καὶ 2ay ὑετῶν ὄντων πολλῶς 
μετωβάλλη φωνὰς καὶ ἐὰν φθειρίφηται ἐπ᾽ 
εὐδίως᾽ καὶ ἐών τε εὐδίας, tay χε ὕδατος 
ὄντος, (κιμῆται τῇ φωνὴ οἷον στωλογμοὺς, 
ὕδωρ σ᾽μκαίγει, [ Ibid. } /Elianus 
scribit: Κόραξ δὲ tay éwe καὶ ἐπιτρώχως 
φθεγγόμενος καὶ κρούων τὰς πτέρυγας, καὶ 
κροπῶν αὐτὰς ὅτε χειμὼν ἔσται κωτέγνω 
πρῦπσος. [Alian. Hist. Anim. lib. 
Vi. C. 7.) Et, Κολοιοὶ δὲ ἱερωκίφοντες, ὡς 
ἐκεῖνος (Aristoteles) λέγει" καὶ πεσόμενοι, 
πῇ μὲν ἀγωτέρω, πῇ δὲ κωτωτέρω κρυ μὸν καὶ 
δετὸν δηλοῦσιν. [1014.1 Lucretius prog- 
Nosticationis futurorum ex avibus 
causam reddere conatus scripsit : 

* Et partim mutant cum tempesta- 
tibus una 
Raucisonos cantus, 

secla vetusta 
Corvorumque greges, ubi aquam 
dicuntur et imbris 
Poscere et interdum ventos au- 
rasque vocare.” 
{Lucret. de Rer. Nat. lib. v. 1085.] 
Virgilius, corvorum subitum 6 
pastu (in nidos) reditum (instante 
pluvia) feliciter describit in Geor. 
libro primo: 
“ Et 6 pastu decedens agmine 
magno 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus 
alis,” 


cornicum ut 


[Virg. Geor. lib. 1.] 
Adcorvum notum illud Horatii 
carm. in libro tertio referendum est, 
sed hoc, quoniam nulla de grega- 
tione mentio fit, de corvo curoni 
dictum accipio: 
“ Antequam stantes repetat paludes 
Imbrium divina avis immipentum 
Oscinem corvum prece suscitabo, 
Solis ab ortu.” 
[Horat. lib. iii, Carm. xxvii. 12.] 
Plinius in Hist. Nat. libro octa- 


vo: “ Pessima corvorum significa- 
tio, cum glutiunt vocem velut 
strangulati.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. x. 
c.12.] Et in octodecimo: “ Cor- 
vique singultu quodam latrantes, 
seque concutientes si continuabunt, 
ventos, si carptim vocem resorbe- 
bunt, ventosum imbrem.” [Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xvili, 35.] Adjungit 
idem prognosticon e Graculis quod 
Virgilius e corvis sumit: fortasse 
ad eandem avem utrique respicie- 
bant, nempe quem corvum frugi- 
legum vocabat Linneus: ‘ Gra- 
culi sero pabulis recedentes, hye- 
mem.” (Ibid. Conf. Syst. Catalogue 
of Birds by T. Forster, edit. Ni- 
cholls and Son, London, 1818.] 
Multi porro qui quamquam de prog- 
nosticis minime_ scripserunt, for- 
tuito tamen de hac pluvie prasen- 
tione, qua corvus preditus est, lo- 
cuti sunt. Nicander in Ther. 
Αἰγυπιοὶ γῦπές τε κόρωξ 7 ὀμβρήρεω κρώς- 
wy, 

[Nicand. Theriac. 406.] 
Corvus aquat” proverbialiter 
dictum est, sed unde exurtum pro- 
verbium sit docti disputant cf. 
Gesner. Av. sub. Corvo. Ex hac 
tempestatis prognosticatione cor- 
hices corvique aves male ominate 
ab antiquis accepte sunt; mortem- 
que et res adversas falso pradixisse 
dicuntur. Tllas ergo quas vera 
predictione natura hominibus utiles 
reddit, in malum vertit samma 
hominum ignorantia; Iniqui ho- 
mines vana gloria se vates existi- 
mari desiderantes, fictas fabulas de 
divinatione, amplexi ignaros stu- 
diose deceperunt. Sic de physicis 
bonis quibus adjuvari possumus; 
execrabilis illa et omnium rerum 
perniciosissima superstitio exoria- 
tur. Plura vide in Excursu. 

238—239. Jam dicit quod, in- 


( 


in Arati Diosemea. 
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᾿Ερχόμενοι κατα γεῖσσα, τινάσσονται πτερύγεσσιν" 
aA Cee ~ ὃ / 2 > \ 2%\ , 
H ἐπὶ κῦμα διώκει ἐρωδιὸς ὀξὺ λεληκώς. 240 
Τῶν τοι μηδὲν ἀπόβλητον πεφυλαγμένῳ ὕδωρ 

4 ͵ 
Γινέσθω, μηδ᾽ εἴ κεν ἐπὶ πλέον ἠὲ πάροιθεν 
“ἀἄκνωσιν μυῖαι, καὶ ἐφ᾽ αἵματος ἱμείρωνται" 


ey 


stante pluvia,—Vel anates pulli do- 
mesticique graculi super excelsa 
loca venientes, alas quatiunt. Hoc 
etiam inter alia a Theophrasto me- 
morata invenimus: Καὶ ἡ γῆττω ἥμερος 
ἐὰν ὑπιοῦσα ἐπὶ τὰ γεῖσσα ἀποπτερυγί- 
ζηται ὕδωρ σημκαίγει, (Theoph. Sign. 
Pluv.] V. 239. γεῖσσον proprie sug- 
grundium domus significat ; id est, 
culmen imbricatim constructum. 
Eurip. habet: 
Ἢ τῶδε θριγκῶ κρώτω σὺν θραύσω σέθεγ 
Ῥήξως πωλαιὼὰ γεῖσσω τεκτόνων τόπον. 
[ Eurip. Orest. } 

Sumitur vero poetice pro omni re 
in suggrundii modum elevata, ster- 
corarium e figura hoc nomen acce- 
pisse dicunt. Malo itaque reddere 
γεῖσσα alta loca, que fortasse anates 
supervenient quam culmina domo- 
Tum, quibus rarissime insident. 
He domestice aves, brevibus et 
fere inutilibus alis predite minime 


domcrum culminibus  ascendere 
potuissent. 
210. Meminisse juvet quod su- 


pra. vy. 181. 182. prognosticum 
venti vel procellarum, ducit ex 
ἐρῳδιῶ € mare venienti; quum voce 
511 πολλὰ λεληκὼς ; NUNC autem indi- 
cium pluviw instantis sumit ex 
ἐρωδιῷ quum festinat ad undas et 
ὀξὺ λεληκώς, Buhle interpretatus est : 
Η ὅταν ἐρωδιὸς μετὼ πολλῆς κλάγγης ἐπὶ 
τὴν θάλατταν σπεύδη, [Buhle Arat. 
edit. 1795. Vol. i. p. 218.) Male 
Vero: inter πολλὰ et ὀξὺ λεληχὼς mul- 
tum interest. Ipse credo Aratum 
Voluisse inter duos sonos ejusdem 
avis bene distinguere; unum red- 
It ἐρωδιὸς ἐρχόμενος ἐξ wros, alterum 
verO cum διώκει ἐπὶ ὕδωρ. Fortasse 
Properat ad aquam ante plaviam, 
acute vociferans; mox vero in- 
stante procella, (si vento comitatur 


imber) multum clamosa redit ad 
terram; dicunt quasi pluviis in 
mari gaudet, ventos vero aversatur. 
Fortasse de ἐρωδιῶ alterius speciei 
hoe loco negligenter locutum cen- 
seas? Relinquam tibi, docte lector, 
has interpretationes mente pervo- 
lutandas; ex ingeniv tuo vel huic 
vel illi fidem addas. Placet interea 
alios  scriptores conferre. heo- 
phrastus confirmat : Καὶ ἐὰν ἐπὶ θάλατ- 
Tay ἐρχόμενος (ἐρωδιὸς) Bow μᾶλλον, ὕδωτος 
σημεῖον ἢ πνεύματος. Καὶ ὅλως βοῶν ἂνε- 
μῶδες, καὶ ὃ πῖλος ἐν οἰκου μένη, ἐὰν φθέγξη- 
ται ἕωθεν Udwp σημαίνει ἢ χειμῶνα. 
[Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] Alianus ex 
Aristoteli: Πετόμενος δὲ ἐρωδιὸς τῆς θα- 
Aarons εὐθὺ ὕδωρ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ῥωγήσεσθωι 
αἰνίτσετα. {[ASlian. Hist. Anim. 
vii. 7.] Ut memoravi ἢ. ad v. 189. 
Geopon. ex Arato,: Καὶ τὼ ὄργεω εἰς 
τὼ πρὸς πέλαγος μέγη φεύγοντω, χειμῶγω 
προδηλοῦσι. [Geopon, ex Arat. Buhle, 
Vol. i. p. 467.] Domestic aves 
idem faciunt ante pluviam; quis 
Tusticus nescit anseres anatesque 
nec non et alias aquaticas aves 
clangore ad aquam festinantes in- 
stantis pluvie certum signum esse κα 

241—243. Quorum (horum que 
dicta sunt) sit nullum (ΠῚ frivolum 
pluviam observanti; neque si plus 
solito mordeant musce, et sangul- 
nem desiderent. Theophrastus vul- 
garem de muscis ante pluviam valde 
mordentibus opinionem confirmat : 
Kal τὸ δημόσιον τὸ περὶ τὰς (κυρίως λεγό- 
μενον ἀληθὲς, ὅταν γὰρ δάχνωσι σφόδρω 
ὕδωτος σημεῖον. [Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] 
Quum ubique fere notum pluviz 
prognosticum hoc sit; nonnulli, 
causam reddere conati, dicunt quod 
instante pluvia hbumidiora aera 
fiunt; unde musce, aquosis et 
humidis locis habitare solite, ut 
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"H λύχνοιο μύκητες ἀγείρωνται περὶ μύξαν 
Νύκτα xara σκοτίην᾽ μηδ᾿ ἣν ὑπὸ χείματος ὥρῃ 
᾿ / ΄ 


Note et Cure Sequentes 


245 


“ύχνων ἄλλοτε μέν τε φάος κατὰ κόσμον ὀρώρῃ;, 


scilicet supra μά]: 5 et lacus; ma- 
gis delectan'ur et ad aliquid opus 
solitum, morditionem scilicet, ma- 
jore vi impelluntur, Sed vanum 
hoc et sine ulla auctoritate dictum. 
Fortasse electricitas atmospherica 
alio modo afficit eorum corpora et 
animos ante pluviam quam sereno 


tempore. De hoc cum nihil scio, 
nihil dicam. 
444. 9418, Sumit hic piuvie 


prognosticum e lychnis. 244. Et 
primo e fungis circa lychnum con- 
crescentibus.—Aut fungi circa lu- 
cerne labium, per roctem caligi- 
nosam, congregantur. E Theo- 
phrasto: Καὶ of μύκητες ἐὰν voria ἢ ὕδωρ 
σημαύνουσι. [Ibid.] Et alio loco: 
Kal ἐὰν χειμῶνος ὄντος μύκαι μέλαιγαι 
ἐπιγένωγται, χειμῶνα σημαίνει, Καὶ ἐὰν 
ὥσπερ κέγχροις πολλοῖς κατὰ πλεώνη χείμες- 
ρίσει. Καὶ ἐὰν κύκλῳ περὶ τὸ λωμπρὸν ὥσιν 
εὐδίας οὔσης χιονικόνγ, [Theoph. Sign. 
Temp.] Callimachus ἃ Theone 
citatus scribit pluviam significari, si 
λύχνου δωιομένου ἄδδην ἐγένοντο μύχητες 
ut citat Cerda in not. ad Virgilil 
locum. [Cerda, Virg. p. 265.] Aris- 
tophanes in Vesp. fungos in lychno 
venture pluvie indicium accipit : 
Kovx’ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐχ ἡμερῶν TETTapWY Td 

πλεῖστον 
“ὕδωρ ἀγωγκαίως ἔχει τὸν θεὸν ποιῆσαι, 
Ἔπεισι γοῦν τοῖσιν λύχνοις οὗτοι μύκητες" 
Φιλεῖ δ᾽ Gray ἢ) τουτὶ ποιεῖν ὑετὸν μάλιστω. 
Δεῖται δὲ καὶ THY καρπίμων ἅττω μή ᾽στι 

πρωμῶ 
ὕδωρ γίνεσθωι κἀπίπγευσωι Βόρειον αὐτοῖς. 

[Aristoph. Vesp. 265.] 
In Greco Epigrammate, teste 

Cerda: 
Μή ποτε λύχγε μύκχητω φέροις μήδ᾽ ὄμιβρον 

ἐγείροις. 

(Cerda ad Virg. p. 265.] 
Apuleins habet: “Cum ecce jam 

vespera lJucernam intuens Pam- 
phylle quam largus inquit imber 
aderit crastino.” [Apul. lib. ii, cit. 


Cerda p. 266.] Politianus a Cerda 
Citatus ¢ 
“ Dependent lychno bulla’—— 
Et postea, 
“ Flammaque dum flectit cum sese 
elidet et ipsis 
Vix sedet in stuppis, scintillamque 
excudit udam.” 
(Polit. cit. Cerda, ibid.] 

246. Pergit ad aliae lychno prog- 
nostica: Lucernarum alias quidem 
lumen solito more movetur, alias 
vero delabuntur flamme, ceu leves 
ampulle.—De diversis luminis lych- 
norum aspectubus admodum ob- 
scura veterum scripta sunt. Theo- 
phrastus habet: Kal ἐὰν λύχνος 
ἅπτεσθαι μὴ ἐθέλη, χειμῶνα σημαίνει. 
[Theoph, Sign. Temp.] Conf. ἢ. 
ad v. 267. V. 248. Neque, (plu- 
viz obliviscere) si ad ipsam lucer- 
nam radu resplendeant. — Hoc 
Theophrastus meminisse videtur, 
Ὡς δὲ ἐπίπολυ ἴρις περὶ λύχγου ἢ διὰ AY- 
xyou διαφαωιγομίνη γοτία σημαίγει ὕδατα. 
[Theoph. Sign. ΡΙαν.] Adxyyou μύκη- 
tec memorat Callimachus: 

Εὖ τ᾽ ἂν λύχνου δαιομένου ἄδδην ἐγένοντο 
μύκητες. 

[Callimach. citat Buhle, p. 219.] 

Virgilio Notissima omnia hec 
prognostica: ν᾿ 
‘© Nec nocturna quidem carpentes 

pensa puellz 
Nescivere hyemem testa quum ar- 
dente viderent 
Scintillare oleam et putres concre- 
scere fungos.” 
{Virg. Geor. i. 392.] 

Et Plinio: “ Ab bis terreri ignes 
proxime significant: pallidi namque 
murmurantesque tempestatum nun- 
tii sentiuntur; pluvie etiam in lu- 
cernis fungi. Si flexuose volitat 
flamma, ventum. Et lumina cum 
ex sese flammas elidunt aut vix ac- 
cenduntur.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. xviil. 


in Arati Diosemea. 


άλλοτε δ᾽ ἀΐσσωσιν ἀ 
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ἀπὸ φλόγες, ἠῦτε χοῦφαι 


Πομφόλυγες" μηδ᾽ εἴ κεν ἐπαυτόφι μαρμαίρωσιν 
᾿Ακτῖνες" μηδ ἣν θέρεος μέγα πεπταμένοιο 


Νησσαῖοι ὄρνιθες ἐπασσύτεροι φορέωνται. 


450 


Μηδὲ συγ᾽ ἢ χύὕτρης ἠὲ τρίποδος πυριβήτεω, 

Σπινθῆρε ς ὅτ᾽ ἔωσι περιπλέονες, λελαθέσθαι. 

Μηδὲ κατὰ σποδιὴν ὁ ὑπότ᾽ ἄνθρακος αἰθομένοιο 

Δάμπηται περὶ σήματ'᾽ ἐοικότα χεγχρείοισιν, 

"AAW ἐπὶ καὶ τὰ δόκε vs πε ρισκοπέων ὑετοῖο. δ 
Εἰ γέ μεν ἧς τρόεσσα πάρε ξ ὁ ὄρεος μεγάλοιο 

Πυῦμέ ένα τείνηται νεφέλη, ἄκραι δὲ κολῶναι 

φαίνωνται καθαραὶ, “μάλα κεν τόθ᾽ ὑπεύδιος εἴης. 

Εὔδιός κ᾽ εἴης, καὶ ὅτε πλατέος περὶ πόντου" 
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35.] Conf. Apul. Met. ii. 18. 

-Ipse notavi Candelarum flammas 
crepitare magis ante pluviam, et 
per tempus ventosum et p!uviosum. 

249-—250. Μηδ &c. Neque si 
estate anates aves volantes accu- 
mulatiores feruntur. Sensus est:— 
Expectes etiam pluviam cum anates 
vel aves hujus generis complurime 
volantes in calidissima tempestate 
observantur. Hyemis tempore con- 
gregare solent, sed cum congruunt 
1} estate pluvie signum est. Conf. 
v. 184, 185, ubi congregantes κέπφοι 
aliaeque aves ventum indicare di- 
cuntur; idem etiam anates alas 
quatientes, jam vero anates congre- 
gate volantes pluviam_ indicant, 
Hoc AJianus notat de avibus mi- 
nime autem speciatim: quum ad 
stagna aut pluviorum ripas veniunt, 
pluviam illo teste denuntiant : “On. 
γιθες δὲ ἀθρο:ζόμενοι περὶ σὰς NN μνας καὶ 
ποταμῶν ὄχθας χειμῶνω ἐσόμεγον οὐκ ἀγγοοῦ- 
σιν. [Mlian. Anim. vil. 7.7 

251—252. Prognosticum 6 scin- 
tillis—Neque tu “quidem oblivis- 
cere, cum complures scintille ad 
ollam aut ad tripoda in igne stantes 
cernuntur — Theophrastus scribit, 
Kai χύτρα σπινθηρίζουσω πᾶσα περιπλέως, 
ὕδατος σημεῖον. [Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] 
Buble cil. Geop. ex Arat. Ἔτι δὲ 
καὶ εἰς χύτραν ἢ χάλκειον σπιγθῆρες γινό- 
μένοι, ὄμβρους δηλοῦσι, [Geopon. poe 
p- 19. cit. Buhle, p. 469.] 


253—255. Pergit monere: Ne- 
que per cinerem, quum, ardente 
carbone, signa cenchris similia cir- 
cumcirca splendeant. Sed ad hac 
omnia respice, pluviam observans. 

256—-258. Facit transitum ad 
signum serenitatis jam e nebula 
per montis convallem extensa de- 
sumtum— Ceterum 81 obscura 
nebula per montis magni vallem 
extendatur, summa vero culmina 
pura appareant, tunc valde serenus 
fueris. —Apud Theophrastum est ; 
Ὄλυμπος, δὲ καὶ "Agus καὶ ὅλως τὰ ὄρη τὼ 
σημαντικὼ, ὅτων τὰς κορυφὰς καθαρῶς 
ἔχωσιν, εὐξίαγ σημαίνει. [Theoph. Sign. 
Seren.] Plinio etiam, pura mon- 
tium cacumina serenitatem porten- 
dunt. Prognosticum breviter ex- 
pressit Maro in Georgicorum am 
libro : 

“ At nebule magis ima petunt cam- 
poque recumbunt.” 
[Virg, Geor. 1. 401.] 


259—261. Prognosticum sereni- 
tatis sumit e nebula aque modo 
expansa, quam recentiores meteo- 
rologi Stratum vocant. — Serenus 
sane fueris etiam cum vastum circa 
pontum humilis nebula videatur, 
neque in alto existit, sed inibi plu- 
nitici maritime similis deprimatur. 
—Circa pontum dicit ; quia eandem 
nebulam super terram ; per conval- 
les scilicet montium fractam pre- 
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Φαίνηται χθαμαλὴ νεφέλη und ὑψόθι κύρῃ, 


Note et Cure Sequentes 


260 


"AAN αὐτοῦ πλαταμῶνι παραθλίβηται ὁμοίη. 
Σκχέπτεο δ᾽ εὔδιος μὲν dev, ἐπὶ χείματι μᾶλλον, 
Εἰς δὲ γαληναίην χειμωνόθεν, εὖ δὲ μάλα χρὴ 
"Es φάτνην ὁράαν, τὴν καρκίνος ἀμφιελίσσει, 


Πρῶτα καθαιρομένην πάσης ὑπένερθεν ὁμίχλης" 


Κείνη γὰρ φθίνοντι καθαίρεται ἐν χειμῶνι. 
Vee g & 

re if « 4 if; \ , A 
Kai φλόγες ἡσύχιαι λύχνων, καὶ νυκτερίη γλαὺξ 
ἭἬσυχον ἀείδουσα, μαραινομένου χειμῶνος 


en ann -ἘἘΓἘὌΘΓὌΤΘᾺΙ ὄΠΤΡ ὺ ον, 


cedentibus versibus descripsit. The- 
ophrastus notavit: Kal ὅτων τὰ γέψη πρὸς 
any θάλατταν αὐτὴν παρα φωνγύη, εὐδίεινόν, 
[Theoph. Sign. Seren.] Agricolis 
nostris certum serenitatis indicium 
prebent, in estate, strati vespertine 
uas vulgo “ evening mists” vocant. 
. 262. Monet, cum serenum celum 
est, 6 signis tempestatis bene cir- 
cumspectis hyemale tempus expec- 
tare.—Respice vero serepus cum 
sis ad tempestatem magis. (Μῶλ- 
rw)—Sensus est, magis oportet ad 
tempestatem e serenitate, quam ad 
serenitatem e pluvia respicere ; ut 
contra tempestates preparatio fiat. 

263. Rursus ad serenitatis pro- 
spectum revertens docet nos ad con- 
stellationem presepe respicere.— 
Ad serenitatem vero e tempestate 
diligenter oportet respicere ad pra- 
sepe quod cancrum circumvoluit, 
recens purgatum ab omni subtus 
nebula: namque illud  pereunte 
sub tempestate purgatur.—De hoc 
satis scripsimus ad vv. 160—176. 
ad q. ref. Theophrastus inter signa 
serenitatis ponit: Kal ἡ τοῦ ὄνου φάτνη 
ὅτε ἂν καθαρὰ καὶ λαμπρὼ φαίνεται εὐδίει- 
yy. [Theoph. Sign. Seren.] 

267. Presagium serenitatis Jam 
sumit a quietis luceroarum flam- 
mis, sive ullu crepitu aut flatu lu- 
cem dantibus; num hoc volet ex- 
primere dicens. — Etiam flamme 
quiete lucernarum.—Nostra etate 
audimus, “ ‘he candle snaps, we 


shall have rain,” vel “ The flame of 


the candle flares, we shall have 
wind;” ergo quum contra neque 


crepitu neque flatu flamma cande- 
larum aut lucernarum agitatur ; sed 
silente et immoto lumine ardet; 
serenitatem expectemus. Mireris 
quod invenies apud Theophrastum: 
Λύχνος εὐδίας ἡσυχαῖος καιόμενος YX ειμιώγω 
σημαίνει. Fortasse male transcriptus 
est ab editoribus. 

267—263. Prognosticon sereni- 
tatis sumtum e noctua; εἴ noc- 
turna noctua tranquille canes esto 
sibi signum marcescentis tempes- 
tatis. Theophrastus scribit: Tass 
ἡσυχαῖον φθεγγομένη ἐν χειμῶνι» εὐδείων 
ὑποσημαΐνει. [Ibid.] Addit vero, Καὶ 
γύκτωρ χειμῶνος ἡσυχωῖον ἄδουσω. [Ibid.] 
Buble citat Geop. ex Arato inter 
alia que ἀγομβρίαν δηλοῦσιν, etiam 
γλαὺξ ἄδουσω συγέχως ἐν γυκτί, [Geop. 
ex Arat. Buhl, edit. p.470.] Plinio 
presagit serenitatem “ Noctua in 
imbre garrula; at sereno, tempes- 
tatem.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. ii. 37.] 
Virgilius docet ex imbri serena ex- 
pectare; quum: 

“ Solis et uccasum servans de cul- 
mine summo 
Nequicquam seros exercet noctua 


cantus.” 
[Virg. Geor. 1. 403.] 
Noctua pust serenum tempus 


nocte canens tempestatem presagit; 
sed tempestuoso tempore sereni- 
tatem. Ratio, ut opinor, physiolo- 
gicis nostris adhue wminime nota 
est. Vide que scripsi de tempes- 
tatis mMutande prognosticis ex ani- 
malibus. Excursus I. Nomina 
γλαὺξ, noctua, strix, ulula, et cet. 
quaimvis a recentioribus quibusdam 


in Arati Diosemea. 
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Γινέσθω τοι σῆμα καὶ ἥτυχα ποικίλλουσα 


ἽὭρῃ ἑσπερίῃ κρώζῃ πολύφωνα κορώνη. 
Ν / ΄ 


270 


Καὶ κόρακες μοῦνοι μὲν ἐρημιαῖοι βοήωντες 
Δισσάκις αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα μεταθρόα κεκλήγοντες" 
Πλειότερο, δ᾽ ἀγαληδὸν ἐπὴν κοίτοι" μέδωνται, 
Φωνήῆς ἔμπλειοι" χαίρειν κέ τις ὠΐσσοιτο, 


τ " ον ΄, ε ~ 
Οἷα τὰ μὲν βούωσι λιγπαινομένοισιν ὁμοῖα, 


aN ἡ δ τ 
Πολλὰ G2 δενδρείοιο περὶ φλόον ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν 
> Τὰ , ε ΄ 
ἬΝΧι: τε κείουσιν καὶ ὑπότροποι ἀπτερύονται. 


SS ER EE SRE RSIS UE 


pro avibus diversis sumuntur; ta- 
men a veteribus omnia ad genus 
strix, referunt. Noctua quasi noc- 
tis avis, strix dicitur a stridendo; 
ulula ab ululando; ut nostris Owl 
et Howlett dicte sunt a verbo “ to 
howl.” Bubo et ὮὯτος speciatim 
dicuntur de ulutis auritis, scilicet 
ista que secund. Lin. Strix Bubo 
nominatur, Aliquando  strix ad 
Screechowl apponitur, sed eadem 
species et stridet et ululat. Ipse qui- 
dem notavi hunc avem cum ululat 
mutandam tempestatem premo- 
nere, Minus certius autem cum stri- 
det. Quibusdam anni tempestati- 
bus omni nocte canit utroque modo ; 
per tempus autem variabile omni- 
bus anni partibus. Conf. observat. 
meteor, in Phil. Mag. [Met. Obser- 
vat. Phil. Mag. Ann. 1811. ad 
1814.] 

269—270. Cum in alio loco 
signum pluvie a cornice simpliciter 
garrula  sumsit; jam_ serenitatis 
indicium notat; cum eadem avis 
vocem suam speciali modo medule- 
tur.—Esto tibi signum et tranguille 
Varians tempore vespertino crocci- 
tet mullsona cormix. Theophras- 
tus scribit: Καὶ κορώνη εὐθὺς ἐὰν κρά ξη 
plc, εὐδείων σημιαίνει" καὶ ἑσπέραν χειμώ- 
γος ἡσυχαῖον ἄδουσω. [ Theoph. Sign. 
Seren.] Ego πολύφωγω malim red- 
dere, multas habens voces, quam 
simpliciter garrula: hee interpre- 
tatio bene congruit cum, ποικίλλουσα. 
Nec non notavi ipse variatas voces 
cornicum serenum diem indicare. 
ZElianus seribit: Κορώνη δὲ ἐπὶ δείπγω 


ὑποφθεγγομένη ἡσύχη εἰς τὴν ὑστέραν 
εὐδίαν παρακαλεῖ, [ Ἀλ]ῖΑΠ. Anim. vii. 7.7 
271—277. Serenitatis prognos- 
ticum e corvis—Item corvi soli et 
solitarit ingeminantur vociferantes, 
at postea turmatim clamitantes; 
frequentius vero congregati quando 
cubilis memores sint, voce pleni; 
letari quis etiam putaverit: sic 
etiam vociferantur in morem ju- 
cundantium. Spe item per arbo- 
Tis ramos, quandoque super ipsam 
ubi cubant etiam reduces alas ex- 
cutiunt. Prognosticum hoc notavit 
Theophrastus, Καὶ κόραξ δὲ μόνος μὲν 
ἡσυχοωῖον κρωφῶν, καὶ ἐάν τις κράξας μετὼ 
τοῦτο πολλώκις κράξη, εὐδίεινος. [Theoph. 
Sign. Seren.] Idem Virgilius ele- 
ganter expressit : 
“ Tum liquidas corvi presso ter gut- 
ture voces 
Aut quater ingeminant et sepe cu- 
bilibus altis 
Nescio qua preter solitum dulce- 
dine leti 
Inter se foliis strepitant, juvat im- 
bribus actis 
Progeniem parvam dulcesque re- 
visere nidos.” 
[Virg. Geor. 1. 414.] 
Conf. Heyne notam ad ἢ. |. Virg. 
Vol.i. p. 315. ubi Burmanni expo- 
sitionem Cum ipsius interpretatione 
confert. Melius ‘ile actis, abac- 
tis, pulsis imbribus, intelligit ; non 
finitis, ut Burmanonus. Quis enim 
non audivit raucous cantus corvorum 
imbre subito veniente in nidos se 
componentium? Respicit nam ad 
corvos frugilegos. 
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Simonidis Fragmenta emendata. 


Καὶ δ᾽ av που γέρανοι μαλακῆς προπάροιθε γαλήνης 
᾿Ασφαλέως τανύσαιεν ἕνα δρόμον ἤλιθα πᾶσαι, 
Οὐδὲ παλιῤῥόθιοί κεν ὑπεύδιοι φορέοιντο. 280 


SIMONIDIS FRAGMENTA DUO 
EMENDATA a G. B. 


Inter Simonidis Lyrici fragmenta duo sunt, quorum neque 
sensum neque metrum satis bene Viri Docti perspexerunt. En 


utrumque numeris omnibus absolutum. 


Prius exstat apud 


Diodor. Sicul. xi. 11. ita legendum: 


Τῶν ἐν Θερμοπύλ- 
nos θανόντων 
εὐκλεὴς μὲν ἃ τύχ- 


a, καλὸς δ᾽ ὁ πότμος, 


βῶμος δ᾽ ὁ τάφος, πρὸ χοῶν δ᾽ 


Or 


ἃ μνᾶστις, ὁ δ᾽ οἶκτος ἔπαιν- 
os στέφανον δὲ τοιοῦτον οὔτ᾽ εὐρὼς 
οὐ πάντων δαμάτωρ ἀμαυρώσει 
, δες ΩΝ > - 
ὄνος ἀνέρων ἀγαθῶν" 
Χρὴ 3 Ν ie / Ὑ ᾽ 
ὁ δὲ σηκὸς ὀικέτιν Εὐ- 10 


δοξίαν ᾿Ἑλληνίδ᾽ 
εἶχε" τοῦτο μαρτυρ- 
εἰ Aewyidaus 

ὁ Σπάρτας βασιλ- 


2 nw Ἁ 
es, ἀρετᾶς μέγαν λελοιπὼς 15 
> / 
κόσμον ἀέναον κλέος τε. 


Nunc tandem metri ratio, diu nimis celata, se prodit. De 


278—280. Prognosticum sereni- 
tatis 6. gruibus — Propterea grues 
ante blandam serenitatem secure 
prandere solent unicum volatum 
gregatim omnes: neque sereni re- 
troacti ferri solent. — Sumtum e 
Theophrastu: Ὅταν. γέρανοι πέτωνται 
καὶ μὴ ἀγωκάμπτωσιν, εὐδίων σημαίνει, οὐ 
γὰρ πέποντωι πρὶν ἢ ἂν πετόμενωι κωθαρὰ 


ἴδωσι, [Theoph. Sign. Seren.] Con- 


tra, αἱ ἂν ἀποσαρωφῶσι πετώμεγωι, χει- 
pave σημωίγουσι. [Theoph. Sign. 
Temp.] Plinio portendunt: “ Grues 
silentio per sublime volantes, sere- 
nitatem.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. xvili. 35.] 
Geopon. ex Arato scribit: Tégavee 
θᾶττον ἐρχόμεναι χειμῶγω εὐθέως ἔσεσθαι 
δηλοῦσ. (Buhl. Arat. p.471.] Plura 
de gruibus et eorum significatione 
vide ad vv. 299, 300. 
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versuum pari satis dictum est in Commentariis de Aéschyli, 
Euripidis, Aristophanisque Monostrophicis, que in Clas- 
sical Journal sepe tractavi. Quod ad senientiam, πρὸ χοῶν 
vice προγόνων conjecit Hermann. de Metr. p. 314. ed. 1. idem- 
que vero proxime οἰκητῶν pro omeray in libell. de Grac. Gr. 
Emend. Rat. p. 214. ubi lingua postulat οἰκέτιν foemininum. 
At πρὸ γοών Eichstaedt. im Nov. Act. Societ. Latin. Ienens. 1, 
p. 198. Mox vice οἶτος dedi οἶκτος. V. 7. Vulgo evraguoy 
δε. Ipse dedi στέφανον. Opportune contulit Wesselingius 
Polyb. xv. 10. οἱ μὲν ἀποθανόντες εὐγενῶς ἐν TH μάχῃ κάλλιστον 
ἐντάφιον ἔξουσιν -τὸν ὑπὲρ πατρίδος θάνατον. WVerum ibi quoque, 
collato Euripid. Tro, 408. Φεύγειν μὲν οὖν χρὴ πόλεμον ὅστις 
εὖ φρονεῖ, Εἰ δ᾽ ἐς τόδ' ἔλθοι, στέφανος οὐκ αἰσχρὸς πόλει, 
Καλῶς ὀλέσθαι, μὴ καλῶς δὲ, δυσκλεής, legi debet κάλλιστον 
στέφανον ἕξουσιν: quocum compara Eurip. Suppl. 315. στέ- 
Pavov εὐκλείας λαβεῖν, et magis apposite Antiop. Fragm. iv. 4. 
Κάλλιστον ἕξεις στέφανον εὐκλείας ἀεί. V.8. Hucrespexit Ovid. Me- 
tam. Tempus edax rerum, etrursus edax abolere vetustas. Reposui 
igitur πάντων δαμάτωρ vice πανδαματωρ. Ν'΄. 0. ἀνέρων primam pro- 
ducit. V.11. Vulgo Ἑλλάδος. At MSS. proculdubio exhibent 
᾿Ελλάδ᾽. Vid. Gaisford. ad Hesiod. Epy. 184. et mea ad Tro. 
612: quibus adde Androm. 843. Lasc. Prom. 471. Robortell. 
Cid. T. 991. Ald. ubi variatur inter φίλος et φίλ᾽ : πρῶτος et πρῶτ᾽: 
ἄξιος et atv. V.12. Ex εἰλατο erui εἶχε τοῦτο. V. 18. Λεωνίδας 
ultimam corripit inter Lyrica. V. 16. Vulgo τε κλέος. 

Nihil ad hoc fragmentum sive emendandum sive intelligendum 
de suo penu protulit Gaisfordus: neque plus fecit in altero car- 
mine, ita legendo, (vii.) 

θέτο λάρνεικ᾽ ἐς δαιδάλαν" 

ἄνεμος μέμηνεν πνέων 

κινηθεῖσά τε λίμνα 

δίναις, ἔκπεσε δ᾽ ἦτορ, 

οὐδ᾽ ἀδιάνταισιν παρηΐσιν ὄ 
ἀμφίβαλεν Περσεῖ φίλας χέρας, 

εἶπεν τ᾽, ὦ τέκος 

οἷον ἔχω πόνον" 

σὺ δ᾽ ἀωτεῖς, 

γαλαθηνῷ τ᾽ 10 
εἰδεὶ κνώσ- 

σεις ἐν ἀτερπ- 

εἰ δόμῳ καὶ χαλκογόμφῳ, 

γυχτιλαμπεὶ κυανέῳ τε 

δνόφῳ" τὺ δ᾽ ἀελλάων 12 
ὕπερθε τέαν κόμαν , 


840 δϑηποηῖαἰς Fragmenta emendata. 


ῥοθίω γᾶν 
περιόντος 
4 2 > ,ὔ 
κύματος οὐκ ἀλεγεις, 
οὐδ᾽ ἀνέμου φθόγγων, 20 
ig 
πορφυφέᾳ 
κείμενος ἐν 
f 4 
χλανίδι, πρόσωπον 
΄ Ε] ΄ 
καλόν" εἰ δέ τῳ δειν- 
Ν [ὧν ἊΝ 3. τ A >> ~ e / 
ὃν, τόδε δεινὸν ἡν᾿ κει TE σ ἐμῶν ρημάτων 
we is > “ z= > 
λεπτὸν ἔτ᾽ ix’ ἐς οὗας, κέλομ᾽; 200, ὦ βυέφος" 
«--΄7 Ν 7 2 ? 
εὑδέτω δὲ πόντος ἀλλ 
<5? WY 9 > Ν / 
600 ET OU ματρὸς κακον" 
μεταβουλία δέ τις, Ζεῦ 
! 
πάτερ, ἐκ σέθεν φανείη" 30 
τοδε θαρσαλέον 
ἔπος εὐχόμεθα" 
τεχνόφι δικάστης 
γενοῦ θεός μοι- 


ts) 
ῷι 


Υ. 1,2. Ald. ore λάρνακι εν δαιδαλαια ἄνεμος teary. At MSS. 
Q. τε μην. Inde erui θέτο--- μέμηνεν. Certe illud θέτο plane pos- 
tulat sententiz nexus. Nisi quis censeat verbum tale inter priora 
Lyrici verba fuisse scriptum, sicut et nomen Danae ; et legi 
debere hic τότε. V, 4. Vulgo demare ἡριπεν. MSS. εριπεν. 
Inde effeci δίναις, ἔκπεσε δ᾽ ἦτορ. Hesych. divy συστροφὴ ὑδάτων. 
Cum ἔκπεσεν ἦτορ confer Homericum ἔκπεσε θυμόν. V. 6. Ald, 
φιλαν χεραν. certe pluralis est numerus usitatior. Cf. Agam. 
1561. Androm. 114. V. 11. Dionys. Ald. ἐγαλαθήνω δεὶ θεικνο- 
woes. Inde ope Casauboni ad Athen. ix. p. 300. E. erui ya- 
λαθηνῷ τ᾽ εἴδει κνώσσεις. Apnd Athen. est ἤτορι : quod minus 
placet. V.13. Ald. δουναντι. Inde eruo δόμῳ καί. V. 15, Ald. 
τὺ δ᾽ εἰς ava cay δ᾽ umepbe, Aliw edd. tu δ᾽ avadzav. Ipse dedi 
τὺ δ᾽ ἀελλάων ὕπερθε. V. 17. Vulgo βαθειαν. Inde erui ῥοθίῳ γᾶν. 
De β et p permutatis vide ad Tro. App. p. 186. V. 18, 
Ita Ald. pro παριόντος. De περιϊῶν trisyllabo vid. R. P. ad 
Vesp. 1020. et Dobreum in Addendis. V. 23. χλανίδι.  Pro- 
ducitur δὲ ob ap. Vid. Seidler. de Dochmiac. p. 21. et 409. 
Elmsl. ad Heracl. 753. V. 24. Vulgo τοι. Redde τῳ alicul. 
V. 25. Ald. ἡ κε κεν---λεπτων. MSS. duo λεπτὸν. V. 26. Vulgo 
ὑπειχες. Schneider, teste Jacobsio, ὑπήκουσας. Ipse dedi ἔτ᾽ 
he ἐς. Exstat in Aristoph. Pac. 114. φάτις ἥκει. At Lyricum 
est Ixew pro ἱκέσθαι. Quod ad syntaxin ἷκε ἐς οὐάς σε, duplex 
accusativus neminem offendet. Vid. ἢ. P.ad Orest. V. 27. 
Vulgo εὐδετω ἀμετρον xaxov. At sententia friget. V. 29. Ita 
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MS. Guelferbytt. teste Schaefero pro ματαιοβουλία. V. 30, 
Vulgo ceo: mox ors δη---ευχοόμαι texvods δικας συγγνωθι μοι. Inde 
erui que vides. De εὔχομαι et εὐχόμεθα vid. ad ‘Tro. 167. 
ubi in meam emendationem incidunt et R. P. apud Kidd. ad 
Dawes. p. vi. et Elmsl. in Quarterly Rev. N. xiv. p. 458. et 
Lenting. ad Med. p. 215. si bene memini. Manifesto hic nullum 
locum habere debet σύγγνωθι. 

Omnia fere Lyricorum Graecorum fragmenta in schedis meis 
habeo congesta: quorum editio vulgatis plenior et longe emen- 
datior proferri potest, et fortasse proferetur. 


DE ORIGINE AC VI VERBORUM, 


UT VOCANT, DEPONENTIUM ET MEDIORUM GREECE 
LINGUA, PRZSERTIM LATIN. 


Pars I. 


§. 1. Vernorum quibus linguz quedam utuntur formas, activam, 
passivam, deponentem aliasque subtilius discernere, earumque vim 
et originem luculentius exponere, non adeo leve mihi negotium vide- 
tur. Altius enim repetenda res est docendumque, quid sit agere, 
quid pati, quot utrumque modis accidat, quo alterum ab altero 
differat, qui denique alteri alterum confine nonnumquam implex- 
umve esse possit. Qua nisi indagaveris, natura ortusque et dis- 
crimen harum formarum, deponentis in primis et mediz, patere non 
possunt. Grammatici quidem Latini, qui, si unum, de quo infra, 
Perizonium exceperis, omnes diversa conjugandi ratione deponentia 
et alia verba disterminare et explicare moliuntur, nihil quod e re sit 
protulerunt. Quare nos, cum ad linguam penitus noscendam verbo- 
rum cognitio maximum momentum habeat, periculum faciamus, si 
quo forte modo deponentium atque mediorum originem et paturam, 
repetita quantum opus est ex Philosophorum disciplina mentis nostra 
intelligendi agendique ratione, detegere et illustrare possimus. Ne- 
que vereamur, ne tricas nobis grammaticas et inanes argutias quis- 
quam objiciat; non enim, ut QuinTiLtiaNnus Inst. Or. L.1, c 7, 
dicit, obstant he discipline per illas euntibus, sed circa illas heren- 
tibus; et profecto, quod idem testatur L.1, c. 4, interiora velut sacri 
hujus (grammatices) adeuntibus apparebit multa rerum subtilitas, 
quz non modo acuere ingenia puerilia, sed exercere altissimam quo- 
que eruditionem ac scientiam possit. . 

§. 2. Agimus animi aut corporis viribus; patimur ab eo, quod 
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extra nos est, sive quod extra nos esse, aut a causa qua extra nos est 
profectum esse, mente concipitur: ut verbo dicam, patimur a rebus 
externis. Sic verberamur ab alio; morbo, febri corrzpimur ; metu 
alicujus rei, admiratione percellimur. Agere autem proprio ac magis 
peculiari nomine dicimur, cum aliquid, quod exira Dos est, corporis 
Viribus mutamus aut quocumque modo afficimus. Ejus generis actio 
tendit tota in rem externam. Quando vero actio nostra in nosmet 
ipsos tendit aut tendere concipitur, perspicuum est, eam non ita pro- 
priam esse et simplicem actionem; sed mixtam potrus atque ex 
agendo patiecndoque compositam, quod ipsi nos et agimus, et agendo 
patimur, aliquove modo afficimur. Dupliciter autem fieri potest, ut 
actio nostra in nosmet dirigatur, przmo cum nostra ipsorum actio nos 
ipsos afficiat et mutet, itaque nos simus et subjectum, ut vulgo lo- 
quuntur, et objectum patiens; de cum actio nostra in nostrum 
commodum vergat autincommodum. Utrumque actionis genus no- 
tantia verba communi nomine rectproca compellare licet. “Eam res 
ciprocationem latina lingua aliaque pronominibus personalibus ple- 
rumque signant, qua primi generis verbis in casu accusandi jungunt, 
ut verbero me, verberat se, oe se; alterius generis verbis in dandi 
casu, ut prodest szbi, dat sibi legem et alia id genus. Greci autem, 
qua erant ingenil sagacitate, utrumque genus verborum subtilius ani- 
madversum et ab aliis distinctum, peculiari conjugationis forma ex- 
primunt, que media plerisque Grammaticis nuncupata, reciproca 
verius diceretur. Ita Greci dicunt κόπτεσθαι percutere se vel 
pectus, 1. 6. plangere, plorare, at κόπτειν τὴν Guoay 5 περιβάλον τὸ 
ἱμάτιον, indue te westimento, at γυμνὸν περίβαλε indue nudum; 3 
ὠφελέομαι prosum mihi, ὠφελέω prosum alteri, auxilio sum; θέσθαι νό- 
poy dare sibi legem seu jubere legem, θεῖναι νόμον alteri legem imponere. 
Hujus forme reciproce 8. mediz vim uberius explanavit Cl. Kiis- 
TERUS in opere de vero usu verborum mediorum apud Grecos ; quem 
secutus est Rector MEINER in egregio libro, quem inscripsit: Ver- 
such einer an der menschilichen Sprache abgebildeten Vernunftlehre, 
oder philosophische Sprachlehre. Lipsiz a. 1781. ubi parte I, sect. 
III, cap. 1, §. 26. de hisce verbis disserit. Ex hisce libris discentium 
gratia quedam delibemus. Pra manibus autem est editio KiisTERI 
voluminis a Woutto adornata Lips. 1733, cui adjuncta est disputatio 
J. Crenici placita Kiisreri impugnantis, et WoLitt eadem defen- 
dentis. 

§. 3. Ac primo quidem animadvertendum mediz seu reciproce for- 
mz locum esse, non solum ubi quod agimus, nos ipsos nostrumve com- 
modum aut incommodum remve nostram spectet, sed etiam ubi ut alter 
tale quid adversum nos faciat, velimus, curemus, jubeamus, aut per- 
mittamus. Utroque enim in casu sumus ii, qui agimus sive per nosmet 
sive per alios, quique iidem et patimur volentes, aut a nobis aut ab aliis 
cura seu sponte nostra. Qua de causa et verba media appellasse 
αὐτοενεργητικὰ Gaza allique Grammatici videntur. Exempla casus 
uirlusque hac sunt: Διαλύειν πόλεμον est bellum jfinire alterius bel- 
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lantis gratia ; at διαλύεσθαι et διαλύσασθαι πόλεμον est in suum 
ipstus emolumentum seu sihi_finire bellum. Ἐποίησε συμμαχίαν scribit 
Tuucypipes L. 2. c. 29. de Nymphodoro, qui Atheniensium gratia 
foedus cum Sitalce pepigerat ; at eodem capite de Atheniensibus, qui 
sui gratia seu 5101 id pepigerant : τὸν Bo! ᾿Αθηναῖοι ξύμμαχον 
ἐποιήσαντο. Kelpew, κείρεσθαι passivum, et κείρασθαι medium diffe- 
runt. Primum de eo dicitur, qui alium tondet ; alterum de eo, qui 
Inscius aut invitus tondetur; tertium de ev, qui se tondet aut sciens 
volensque ab alio tondetur. Hoc Latini dicunt: tondendum se pre- 
bet seu tonderi se patitur, aut ad Grecorum exemplum tondetur, imo 
et active ¢ondet, ut Virg. Candidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat, 
i, 6. qui me tondebam, 568 tonderi me curabam. Teutones loquun- 
tur: sach scheren lassen. ᾿Ἐπείγω est impello alterum, ἐπείγομαι im- 
pello me ipsum, i. e. Festino. Item πορεύω est transfero alium, πορεύ- 
opac transfero me ipsum, i.e. proficiscor. Ita Greca lingua, dum ex 
his aliisque absolutis et activis verbis per formam mediam reciproca 
effingit, multas actiones designat, quas in ceteris linguis peculiari 
verbo aut plus uno enuntiari necesse est. 

§. 4. Hisce exemplis a Kiistrero et Mrrtnero prolatis, liceat que- 
dam a memcet observata et collecta adjungere. Tladw significat ab- 
stzneo alium et reprimo aliquid, παύομαι abstineo me ipsum sive absti- 
neo: évreivw intendo aliquid, ἐντείνομαι intendo memet,i.e. dicu cum 
contentione. Φέρει χάριν gratiam tribuit, φέρομαι χάριν accipio 5. 
mereor gratiam, καλῶς φέρομαι, ἄγομαι : αἱρῶ τὸν πύργον, capio ἐμ)"- 
rim, αἱροῦμαι γράφειν capio mihis. eligo scribere: Oixodopéw est do- 
mum alteri exstrud, οἰκοδομέομαι, domum mihi eastruo, aut exstruendam 
loco, mando, facio, sicut et Latini sepe pro: domum aliaque exstrut 
Jjubeo, curo, dicunt domum exstruo. Plura quoque verba, que ab 
antiquis nunc activo, nunc medio (κοινότερον) genere prolata sunt, 
adfert Eusraruivsad I]. ©. vers. 8. Hae quoque mediorum verbo- 
rum expositio multis Homerr locislucem affundit. Ita, quod 1]. I. 
v. 534. legitur : ἀάσατο δὲ μέγα θυμῷ inter pretandum existimo: no-= 
cuit sibi valde hac mente 5. huc mentis affectione, dum Diane offerre 
sacrificia, aut pre agnorantia aut pre inconsiderantia (id enim 510] 
vult: ἢ λάθετ᾽, ἢ οὐκ ἐνόησεν) omisit. Quare perperam a CLAaRKIO 
allisque vertitur: devius fuit animo. 

Quaedam hue pertineatia exempla deprehendi in libello AMMonir 
περὶ ὁμοίων καὶ διαφύρων λέξεων, edente VaLCKENAER. Lugd. Bat. 
Precipua hee sunt: Διδάξομαι ct διδάξω differunt : διδάξω μὲν γὰρ, 
inquit, d¢ ἑτυτοῦ docebo alium ipse: διδάξομα: δὲ, δι’ ἑτέρον docebo 
per alium, seu docendum curo, in ludum literarium mitto ; primum 
est praceptoris, alterum patris. Γυμνωθῆναι et γυμνάσασθαι differunts 
γυμνωθῆναι μὲν γάρ ἐστι τὸ ὑφ ἑτέρου, γυμνάσασθαι δὲ τὸ ὑῴ ἑαντοῦ. 
Huc etiam pertinet diffe ‘renua, yilam staluit inter ἀμύνειν et ἀμύνε- 
σθαι, inter εὑρεῖν et εὑρέσθαι. 

Alia quamplurima exempla usum verbi medii illustrantia qui le- 
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gere volet, adeat, quos nominavi, auctores, Kistzerum et MEINzE- 
RUM; nos pluribus adscribendis supersedemus, uberius explanaturi 
verborum deponentium vim atque originem, que ab hisce aliisque 
Philologis preetermissa aut minus perspecta videntur. 

§. 5. “Quum animo nostro sive interno animz sensu quidquam per- 
cipimus et sentimus, is sepe sensus, in primis si vehemens et subitus 
fuerit, utriusque et actionis est particeps et passionis: illius, quia 
animus ipse agit et sese movet; hujus, quia fortior et repentinus mo- 
tus ita animum vi sua invadit et agitat, ut velut aliena potestate mo- 
veri, ideoque pati nobis videatur. Ad eos motus referuntur letitia, 
tristitia, admiratio, tedium, misericordia, aliique. Qua de causa 
Greci Latinique non inepte eas animi affectiones verbis illis, quorum 
passiva est forma et significatus atque constructio magis activa, i. e. 
deponentibus, protulerunt. Hinc dicunt letor ἥδομαι, tristor λυπέο- 
μαι, miror, admiror ἄγαμαι, ἐπάγαμαι, misereor σπλαγχνίξομαι, 
ἄχθομαι tedet me. 

δ. 6. Simili_ modo, quum mente nostra sive intellectu aliquid 
minus certo cognoscimus, aut minus attente et definite de quadam 
re statuimus et judicamus; illud omnes vere et integrze actionis 
numeros non habere, sed inter agere et pati medium quendam 
tenere locum videtur. Quapropter et hoc ipsum non incongrue 
deponente verborum forma a Latinis Grecisque designatum fuit. 
Itaque dicunt suspicart, opinarz, arbitrart, augurari, ratus sum ; 
quz verba minus certi quid et deliberati indicant, quam activa 
judicare, cstimare, scire, cognoscere. Eadem est ratio Graco- 
rum οἴομαι, ἡγέομαι, ἐνθυμέομαι, λογίβθομαι. Huc et spectat obli- 
viscor λανθάνομαι, aliaque. 

§. 7. Dein quecunque in universum hominis actiones aliquid mi- 
nus deliberati, attenti, aut nimium fervidi, effusi, repentini habent, 
ut homo minus sui compos videri possit, ha verbis deponente forma 
indutis plerumque pronunciantur, Quare et spe ejus generis depo- 
nentia majori hac vehementia et concitatione, seu minore animi 
intentione ab activis, querum affinis est significatio, distinguuntur. 
Ita lacrymari proprie est effuse flere, largirt est abunde nimis donare, 
vociferari vehementius clamare, cachinnari effuse ridere, nancisci forte 
fortuna invenire aut parare, loqui est quomodocunque verba _facere, di- 

cere vero polite et ornate (ita GEsNERUs in Thesauro Lat. sub his vo- 
cibus hac duo disjungit). Porro fara dicitur is, (ut VaRRo docet 
L. V. de L. L.) qui primum homo siguificabilem vocem ore emiitit. 
Ulciscz vehementius est quam vindicare, videsis Aus. PopMAM de 
Different. Verb. Pariter aspernart vehementius quam spernere. Cone 
spicari ct despicarz intensiva sunt ducta a verbis conspicere et despi- 
cere. Contemplari est avide nec sine animi commotione aspicere, fere 
uti Ammonius Greca βλέπειν, τὸ ὁρᾷν τι ὁποσοῦν, et θεᾶσθαι, 
τὸ ὁρᾷν τι τῶν τεχνικῶς γινομένων distinguit. (Ὁπαγὲ levius est et 
minus deliberatum, quam facere, ut docet Donatus; hortamur, ine 
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quit idem, impulsu, monemus consilio. Veremur parentes, tememus 
penam, tyrannum ; ita Cicero dicit: metuebant servi, verebantur 
liberi. Vagari ut et palari est leva animo nulloque consilio passim 
errare. Tabi est senszm et leniter cadere, labare vero vehementer et 
magno impetu cadere: ita fere Jani in Lex. philologico, et LauREN- 
TIus VALLA, qui addit: ‘* Per translationem de corporeis ad incor- 
porea de eo, qui aut per infirmitatem animi, aut per imprudentiam 
deliquit, dicimus, lapsus est.” Sciscitor, scrutor, speculor, rimor 
valent: volo scire, inquirere, videre avidius. Comperior et comperio 
ex sententia Diomepis I. p. 373. ita differant : “‘Comperior est, ex 
mea opinione colligo et compertum habeo, pro explorato didici ; 
comperio est ab allis cognosco.” Atqui cum actioni magis hoc 
proprium est, quam illud, DiomMEDEs nostre doctrine non refragatur: 
multoque minus Aus. Popma, quil.c. illud, inquit, (comperio) 
fit investigatione, hoc opinione et conjectura, Ex his que diximus 
facile patet, cur deponentia sint otzari, feriari, mori, nasci, nugari, 
jocari, “τι, bacchari, tumultuari, luxuriari, epulari, comissart, convi- 
vari, heluart, pati, compat, perpett, verecundari, criminart, cavillari, 
calumniari, itemque expergiscr, cujus activum est expergefacere, alia- 
que verba ejus generis. Eadem de causa Greca ejyusdem modi verba 
pleraque deponentium specie declinata esse, inquirenti patebit: pro- 
lixius enim foret, hic et in iis que sequuntur, singula adscribere. De 
Latino sermone hec demonstrasse, qua ad Grecum accommodare 
facile est, sufficiat. Hoc tantum moneamus, deponentia Grecorum 
aliis temporibus mediorum, aliis passivorum terminatione flecti. Fu- 
turum mediam plerumque, perfectum passivam sequitur, Ita dici- 
tur οἴομαι, fut. οἴσομαι, perf. ὦμμαι, aor. ὠήθην ; ῥύομαι, ῥύσομαι, ἔῤ- 
ῥυσμαι, ἐῤῥύσατο. Pariter λανθάνομαι; fut. λήσομαι, aor, ἐλαθόμην, 
perf. λέλησμαι. Idem in aliis observatur, que §. 5. οἵ 6, adduximus. 

§. 8. In deponentium quoque numerum referri ea verba possunt, 
quz actionem non tam sponte nostra, quam alterius ductu et impulsu 
ceptam, eoque passioni aliquatenus affinem, significant. Hujus 
generis sunt sequor, autor, comator, opitulor, assentior, auailior, 
adulor, suffragor, fungor, morigeror, i.e. ad alterius voluntatem mores 
gero, aliaque : : qua et ideo pleraque dativum casum adsciscunt, ut 
opitulor, assentior tibi, adulor tibi, imo et comitor tibi seu te. 
Eadem forma et verbum suppeditor protulit Cicero: quod mihi sup- 
peditatus es, cum vulgo sonat active suppeditasti : itemque consiliari 
pro consiliare in codd, apud C#sarem de bell. civ. legitur. Hue 
fortassis etiam referre possis solarz et consolari. Ex Greco huc per- 
tinet ἕπομαι, μιμέομαι, aliaque. Simili, qua nos de Latinis, ratione 
Kiisrrrvus libr. cit. ostendit ab ἄρχω zacipzo derivatum esse medium 
ἄρχομαι, incipientem sequor. 

§. 9. Quin et deponentium naturam atque formam haud immerito 
ea verba sibi vindicant, qua ex nominibus personalibus composita 
imitationem pre se ferunt, ideoque tamquam aliquid minus spon- 
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tanei et actuosi designantia mente concipi potuerunt. Ejusmodi sunt 
rusticari, villicar?, vaticinari, famulari, peregrinari, lenocinart, latro- 
cinart, patrocinari, vulpinari, i.e. agere rusticum, villicum, vatem, 
famulum, et cet. Forte et buc referri possint philosophari, rhetoricari, 
poétari, quamquam alia horum expositio infra §. 20. dabitur. 

§. 10. In depenentium porro Latinorum numero habenda sunt non 
pauca ex eis verbis, que reciproca supra diximus, queque eum qui 
agit, agendo ipsum pati aut quocumque modo affici significant. Hisce 
verbis Greci quidem peculiarem conjugationis forrmam, que media 
dicitur, tribuunt; Latini autem id reciprocorum genus quod secundo 
loco (vide §. 2.) nominavimus, prepria conjugatione non enuntiant, 
sed activis addunt pronomina dativi casus, ut s2bz nocet, miht edifice, 
mihi acquiro, et cet. Verum tamen unum aut alterum afferri potest 
exemplum, ubi hee reciproca vis deponenti inest. Ita pegneror va- 
let pagnus sibe capere, at pignero, dare pignus 8. pignori: ex aure 
matris detractum unionem pignoravit. Suet. Ita promiscue dixe- 
runt mereo laudem, 1. e. mihi mereo, et media seu deponente specie 
mereor : Non videor meruisse Jaudem. Pxravurt. Plus favoris merert. 
Quinr. Si bene quid dete merui. VireG. Bene, male mereri de ali- 
guo. Verum usus obtinuit, ut de militante dicatur active merere 
stipendia, meruit sub hoc imperatore, merere pedibus. Ejusdem con- 
ditionis sunt composita promereo - or, commereo - or, demereo - or, 
emereo - or. Ita quoque exponi potest origo et vis forma deponentis 
in verbis recordor, remaniscor, i. 6. ut VARRO explicat, iterum rem 
mihi in mentem sew in cor revocu seu do ; itemque in verbo imaginor, 
i. 6. imaginem cujusdam ret imihe facio : fere uti activa specie A. GELL, 
L. xy. nihil, inquit, speculum imaginat, i. e. nudlius ret wmaginem fa- 
cit ; et in meditor, i.e. secum ipse meditari, ut CicERo loquitur. De 
verbis feneror, mutuor, vide §. 22, et de usu forme hujus mediz apud 
poétas §. 26. 

Quod vero primum statuimus reciprocorum genus, ut verberare 
se, vertere se, id Latini modo junctis verbo activo pronominibus ac- 
cusativi casus, modo deponente forma eloqui solent. Pronomina 
usu veniunt in plurimis, ut volvere se, amare se, agere se allisque ; 
forma deponens in nonnullis, e. gr. in verbo pasc?, quod idem est ac 
pascere se sive pascendum se prebere, ut interpretatur GrsNER. in 
Thes. itemque in plangitur, i. e. plangit ses. plangit ; in sponte movert 
ap. CIC. 1. 6. sponte se movere, cui oppositum est agitari pulsu ex- 
terno ; et in oblectari, delectari, gratificari, i. 6. se oblcetaeds delectare, 
gratum facere alicui: liberis oblectabar. Quint. Delectari acu- 
mine suo. Ip. De verbis dignor, gravor, moror vide §.15. Huc 
etiam referri potest verbum odorari, cujusactivum odorare est odore 
aliquid replere, ut ap. OViptum odorant aéra fumis ; ex quo deriva- 
tum est deponens odorar2, 1. e. se odorare, quod dein transitivo sensu 
(vide 8. 15.) dici ccepit, ut edorarit cibum, hominem. Forte et adjungi 
possunt queror, glorior, quibus ut et aliis, quz diximus, Teutonica 
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alieque linguz reciproca jungunt pronomina: ich beklage mich, 
riihme mich, “wiirdige una errinnere mich, bilde mir ein, et edt: Ad 
ea que dixi confirmanda pertinet discrimen quod inter davant et la- 
vantur. Varro L. vitr. de L. L. constituit: ‘*Omnino, inquit, et 
lavant et lavantur dicitur separatim recte in rebus certis: quod pue- 
rum nutrix lavat, puer a nutrice layatur: nos in balneis et lavamus 
et lavamur. Sed consuctudo.... in toto corpore potius utitur 
favamur, in partibus lacamus, quod dicimus lavo manus, sic pedes, 
etcet.” Lavamur itaque dicitur, scilicet davamus nos. 

Interdum param aut nihil interest, an verbum pronomina sibi 
jungat, an deponentem formam induat. Ita permutantur invicem 
vertit se annus et vertitur, precipitat se et precipitatur feumen, fert se 
et fertur superbe, provolvere se ad genua et provolutus genibus, mergit 
se et mergitur aqua (verum mergit alium activum est, et mergitur ab 
alio passiv vum). Ita Vira. dicit: Illi se prede accingunt; et alio loco: 
omnis facibus pubes accingitur ; item, exercentur (apes) agris, pro 
se excercent ; et, lacryma volvuntur inanes, pro se volount, seu cas 
dunt, Ista pronenina nonnumquam Omitli constat ex. gr. vertit 
annus, precipitat flumen, accingunt omnes opert. VirG. Genibusque 
volutans herebat. Ip. 1. 6. se volutans, ut exponit SostpaTER Cua- 
RIsius. Ita et in verbo nubit, et in lavat omissum esse se apparet. 
Plura exempla dabit Vossivs Artis Gramm. L. v. c.3. Verum tamen 
interdum nonnihil discriminis inter duas basce formas deprehendere 
licet. Nam magis passivi quiddam sonare videntur fertur preceps 
per mala. Hor. Dubius feror. Cic. Magis activi quid ista: obvzam 
sese ferre alicur. Cuic. Se ferebant succincti ferro. Suet. Ita quo- 
que fluctuat animus dicitur et fluctuatur animus, quatenus magis 
mibusye in ea re activus esse concipitur. 

δ. 11. Eandem denique reciprocam eoque deponentem vim et for- 
mam referunt ea verba, quie aliquid quod mutuo fit aut mutuo fieri 
solitum est, enuntiant. Ea sunt rexart, aitercart, amplecti, preliart, 
digladiari, pacisci, osculari, suaviari, controversari, aliayue. Qui- 
bus et forte adscribendum est stzpulart s2bi aliquid ab aliquo. EKan- 
dem ob causam Greci, docente KUsrERO, ejusmodiverba media de- 
clinatione elocuti sunt: νέμεσθαι partiri, νέμειν dividere ; σύνθεσθαι 
paciscr, λοιδορεῖσθαι conviciar?. Quedam ex litinis verbis, quibus 
et activa et deponens terminatio est, hance recipiunt, ubi scnsus est 
reciprocus, illam ubi est absolutus. [τὰ εἰσὶ oport: t pacifico aliquem 
vel aliquid, ut activum; verum pacificare cum aliquo aut inter se, ut 
reciprocum et deponens. Pariter dicitur partirt inter se vel cum 
alio ; cum vero partita sunt a CICERONE et LUCRETIO passive usur- 
patur, reciprocationem non habet: Hae a me partita sunt, dicit Crc. 
i. e. divisa inter vos; et Lucret. Partita per artus, 1. ὃ. distributa. 
Quid? quod PLaurus, ut est apud Nontum MARCELLUM, copu- 
lari, verbum alioguin activum, deponentium rita protalit, copulantur 
dexteras pro copulant ; forsitan quia mutuam amborum actionem ine 
dicare voluit. 
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ON THE NEW TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE. 


Permit me to offer a few remarks in reply to some para- 
graphs in an article signed S.T. inserted in the Classical Journal 
for June. Your correspondent defends Mr. Bellamy’s New Ver- 
sion of Gen. vi. 14, against the remarks of the Quarterly Review. 
Whether the arguments of the Reviewer are altogether conclusive 
or not, 1 do not think either Mr. B. or his Vindicator S. T. will 
gain many proselytes to this new and extraordinary version. 
After quoting a passage from Mr. Bellamy in support of 
his new translation, your correspondent observes, “ ‘The Critic,” 


i. 6. the Quarterly Reviewer, “ thinks that the word ἜΘ kopher, 


means, ‘asphaltus, bitumen, or pitch; used to smear over wood 
or other things. ‘The unprejudiced reader,” says your corre- 
spondent, “ will acknowledge that Mr. B. has offered the most 
convincing reason for his translation of this important passage ; 
the declaration of the Scripture itself. He says, ‘the word 


ἜΞ kopher, which the translators have rendered pitch, has no 


such meaning in any part of Scripture; and excepting this 
solitary verse, it is not translated by pitch in any part of 
the Bible. The word which is always used, and which is the 
proper word for pitch, is Nt zepheth. See Isaiah xxxiv. 9, 


and the streams, &c. Exod. 11. 3, and daubed it,’ &c. Now as 
zepheth is the only word in the whole Bible that is used for 


pitch, and as the word a> kopher, uniformly throughout the 


Scripture means atonement, or redemption, the reader who is 
in search of truth, will probably admit that there is the best of 
all proof, the Scripture, for Mr. Bellamy’s Translation.” ' The 
substance of your correspondent’s argument, and of that of Mr. 


Bellamy which he quotes, amounts to this: That because "55 


in other passages of Scripture signifies atonement, ransom, 
satisfaction, therefore it cannot possibly have a different sense 
in Gen. vi. 14. Now this [ apprehend is very inconclusive 
reasoning. ‘I'here are many Hebrew words which are used in 
senses differing widely from each other, and which cannot with- 
out a great stretch of the imagination be traced to a common 
radical sense. If therefore the context and the ancient inter- 
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preters concur in affixing a particular meaning to a word, 
it is no sufficient argument against that meaning that the word 
is used in other passages of Scripture in a different sense. 
The authorised version of Gen, vi. 14. gives a simple and na- 
tural sense to the passage; not liable, as far as L can see, to 
the slightest objection. Let us view it in conjunction with the 
context. ‘* Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms shalt 
thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch. And this is the fashion which thou shalt make it of,” 
&e. The 14th, 15th and 16th verses contain instructions for 
making the ark; and give directions for the materials, the 
covering or coating, and the dimensions. All is plain and clear 
and intelligible. I apprehend also that all the ancient versions 
concur in giving this sense to the passage; and all our best 
critics. ‘This one should suppose would be enough to guard 
the passage from rash and fanciful innovation. But there 15 
some further evidence in support of the sense affixed to 455 


in this passage. Where the meaning of a Hebrew word is 
doubtful, the cognate languages often assist us: and they con- 
tribute this aid on the present occasion, “53,” says Schindler, 
in his valuable Pentaglott Lexicon, “ Chald. 9513, Arab. ἽΞΝ 9 
chafur, quod Rabbini 45) scribunt, camphora, species bitumi- 
nis: materia glutinosa qua aliquid oblinitur tegiturque; pix, 
bitumen.—Arab. D3 cafra bitumen, asphaltum.” 

With regard to the radical meaning of the word, too much 
time and labor are frequently bestowed on such researches. In 
investigating a language of such remote antiquity, and of which 
scanty remnants exist, it is impossible, in many instances, to 
trace words from their radical meaning through their various 
ramifications of senses; yet it is not difficult in the present 
instance to derive the two senses which have been almost uni- 
versally affixed to this word, from the same radical meaning. 
If we suppose that the primary sense of WDD is to cover, it may 


signify, 1st, to cover literally with any substance, and hence, 
with bitumen or pitch: 2nd, to cover figuratively, to cover sin, 
by protecting the sinner from the wrath of God, to atone, to 
expiate.” 

But even admitting Mr. Bellamy to be correct in rejecting 


‘collect this from Poole’s Synopsis and Patrick. 
* See Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance in verb 45D. τ 
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the authorised version ; admitting him to be right in the mean- 
ing which he affixes to 995 in Gen. vi, 14, is he correct in his 


own translation of the words? [et us refer to the Hebrew text. 


ΓΔ ASN ND) ΠΝ WYN Dp ADITy NaN πὸ Mwy 


: BIA YT 
The words are thus translated by Mr. Bellamy; ““ Make for 


thee an ark of the wood of Gopher; apartments thou shalt 
make in the ark; there thou shalt evpiate, within and without 
by atonement.” 

Now notwithstanding all Mr. Bellamy’s professions of 
translating the Hebrew literally, 1 am much mistaken if he has 
not failed to give a literal translation of these words, even allow- 
ing him to be correct inhis remarks on the word 193. He has 
translated SDN “ there thou shalt expiate,” and has given no 


translation of the word TON τέ. Perhaps Mr. Bellamy, or his 


apologist, 5. T. will τ that Ὑ has the sense of ‘ there” in two 
passages of Scripture, 2 Kings xxv, 22. and Jer. xv. 8. These 
passages are entered in Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance as 
having Jin the sense of “767,” and Noldius also mentions the 
latter | passage. In the former Ἷ 1s translated “ even” in the au- 
thorised version, which is a common meaning of the particle, and 
‘makes a better sense than that which Taylor has affixed to it: 
and Noldius’s translation of the latter passage is forced and 
unnatural. I am not aware of any other passages where there 
is the slightest reason to suspect that } has the sense of ibi; and 
I thmk your critical readers will allow that these constitute a 
very slight foundation for Mr. Bellamy’s new translation of 1. 
I have already observed that Mr. Bellamy gives no translation 


of MDX, it. Why, I know not; unless because it would not 


accord with his new translation of the passage. Had he given 
a plain and literal translation of the other words, retaining at the 
same time his new translation of ἽΞ9 and FP, the absurdity of 
the innovation would have become immediately apparent : “ and 
thou shalt expiate ir [1. 6. the ark] within and without by 
atonement !!” 

I have no reason to doubt the good intentions of Mr. 
Bellamy, nor the zeal with which he has applied himself to the 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures, but I fear that he, as well as 
some of his friends, have greatly overrated his talents for the 
Important work which he has undertaken : and this opinion has 
been maintained by much abler pens than mine... Lagree with 


' See particularly Whitaker’s Historical and Critical Inquiry into the 
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S. T. that Mr. Bellamy ought not to be persecuted, nor ought 
his motives to be impugned: if bowever he censures the au- 
thorised version without reason; if he assumes ἃ superiority 
which is warranted neither by his talents nor by his accurate 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, he must be content to sub- 
mit his pretensions to the test of sober inquiry and rigid imvesti- 
gation. 

Though this letter is already sufficiently long, IT am un- 
willing to conclude without saying a few words on the present 
state of the Hebrew text. S.T. says towards the conclusion 
of his paper, “ At least [ think he [i. e. the Quarterly Reviewer] 
will refrain from persecuting the man whose sole design is to 
defend the sacred volume against the attacks of the enemies of 
divine revelation, and against those who declare that the sacred | 
original of the inspired volume is corrupt.” IL couceive that a 
more dangerous dogma cannot be promulgated, for if it were 
believed, there would be no dependence on the Bible; its ge- 
nuineness and authenticity would vanish at once, and using Mr. 
B.’s_ words, “deism would bury in oblivion the truths of the 
Gospel, as those great truths overwhelmed the Pagan religion at 
the time of Constantine the Great.” 

The word “corrupt,” which is used by your correspondent, 
has some tendency (though probably without design) to mislead. 

The state of the case is simply this: Either the text of the 
Old Testament is now as pure and perfect in every word and 
letter as it was when first penned by the inspired writers; or it 
has suffered more or less, as every human work has done, from 
the occasional carelessness or mistakes of transcribers. Now 
as all other works of every age and nation have suffered from the 
faults of transcribers, it follows that the Hebrew text could not 
have been preserved pure and perfect in every word and letter to 
the present day, after having been transcribed so many hundreds 
and thousands of times, without a constant miracle, guarding 
the transcribers from the possibility of mistake. That the 
Hebrew text has not been miraculously preserved from faults 
of tuanscribers, is proved by the different readings of the manu- 
scripts collated by Kennicott and De Rossi; many of which ena- 
ble us to restore with the greatest probability the original read- 
ings of passages which were before obscure, if not unintelligible. 
Yet it is wisely ordaimed by a good Providence that these various 
readings do not at all affect the doctrines and precepts of re- 


Interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures; the appendix to which contain 
a list of grammatical errors committed by Mr. Bellamy. 
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ligion.'’ If we were to take that text which has suffered most 
from the errors of transcribers, it would be found to contain 
every essential doctrine and duty of religion. Some passages 
would become obscure ; others perhaps would lose something of 
their force and beauty, but abundantly sufficient would remain to 
reveal to us the mysterious plans of Infinite Wisdom and Good- 
ness for the redemption of mankind, through the atonement of 
the incarnate Son of God, and to make us wise unto salvation. 


KIMCHI. 
Falmouth, Sept. 1820. 


INSCRIPTIO ELIACA 


EXPLICATA. 


Attorum conaminibus Eliacam Inscriptionem explicare vo- 
lentium nec tamen valentium addatur et meum. Ipsa lamma 
literas hasce, sed forma longe diversa, exhibet : 


a ἔρατρα τοιρ Γαλειοις καὶ τοῖς εὖ 

βαιοις συνμάχιοα nee exatov Ferex 

αρχοι δεκατοι αἱ Oe τι δεοι os τε Femos cute F 
apyoy συνεὰν καλαλοις τα τ ἀλλ και πὰ 

p πολεμο αἱ Oe μα συνεαν ταλᾶντον x 
ἀργυρο ἀποτινοιαν τοι Ob ολυμπιοι TOL κα 
δαλεμενοι λατρειομενον αἱ δὲ TID τὰ Ὑ 
ραφεα ται κα δαάλεοιτο HITE ετὰς αἰτε τ 
ἐλεστα aire δαμος εν τε πιαροι κεν EX 

οἰτὸ TOW ταυγγεραμμέενοι. 


1. Vocem ἔρατρα, probe exposuit Hesych. Ῥητραι" συνθηκαι 
δια λογων. Mox top videtur esse Dorice pro τοῖς. At mirari 
possumus sive lingue sive fabri inconstantiam in voce τοις. 

1, 2. EvFaiois. Ejusdem populi, ut videtur, mentio facta est 
in Gruteri Inscript. p. cexii. Locum citat Koen. ad Gregor. 

102. 

2. Intelligit Knightius xe, quasi scriptum esset κε eo. Ve- 


* See Bentley’s Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, a work which sets this point 
oompletely at rest. 
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rum in hujusmodi formulis nihil habere poterat istud xe vel 
Doricum xa. Sensus postulat κεεται vel simile quid. Exciderunt 
litera ¢,r,s, sicut mox A,a, exciderant post aA. 

3. Intelligo ἄρχοι δεκατοι; quasi scriptum esset ἄρχοι δὲ καὶ autos, 
scil. λαοι. Hesych. ἄρχος ἡγεμὼν. Inde intellige mox τε- 
λεστα. 

5. Plane singulare est illud μὰ pro μη. Dorismus ille non 
alibi reperitur. 

6. Bene vidit R. Walpolius in Mus, Crit. N. iv. p. 538. κα 
fuisse scriptum pro xara. Lege igitur tos καδαλεμοι τὸν ἀλα- 
τρειομένον : 1. 6. TH καταδάλεμω τῶν αλατρειομένων. Agnoscit 
Hesych. Ζαλεμον" κηδημονα. Dicere poterant Moles, Καδαλεμος, 
sicut Athenienses Επιμελητῆς: cui cure aliquid est. Mox 
αλιτρειεσῇαι ipse non alibi reperio. Formari tamen poterat 
satis bene ab Adsrgos: unde fit et AAitpias ; quam vocem Beeoto 
tribuit Aristophanes in Acharn. 907. Homericum est ἄλιτεσθαι. 

7, 8. Prota γραφεα ται κα lege τὰ γράφεντα Sina. 

9. ἐν τε πιαρω. Quid sibi velint hac vocabula non Greca, 
equidem nescio. Collato Herodot, vi. 56. ἐν τῷ ἀγεῖ ἐνέχεσθαι 
legi potest ev τοὶ μιαροι x ἐνεχοιτο. 1, 8. ev τῷ μιαρῳ. Cetera non 
expedio. Querant sagaciores. 

σ. 8. 


ANDOCIDES EMENDATUS. 


Rowor diu per Germaniam aliasque terras increbuit Imma- 
nuelem Bekkerum esse brevi edituram Oratorum Grecorum 
relliquias e MSS. plurimis optimisque redintegrandas. Quid 
et quale literis Grecis emolumentum sit proventurum, facile 
prestolantur ii, quibus licuit Codices MSS. vetustiores inspi- 
cere ; neque spem concipient levem de opere Bekkeriano, 
quorum in memoriam venerit, qua diligentia Bekkerus ille 
vulgaverit Theognidem, Coluthumque, necnon Apollonium 
Dyscolum, una cum Lexicis Gracis; quorum omnium aut pars 
maxima aut tota in latebris Bibliothecarum fuit diu nimis 
aut nemini aut paucis cognita. Etsi Aldo licuit sub incunabulis 
rei typographic libros edere omni critico apparatu destitutos, 
eo scilicet animo, ut numerus exemplarium augeretur, neque in 
scriptoribus paucis, commentario, qui mosest Lipsiensis, onustis, 
opere perstarent intent ; Bekkero tamenlicuit non ita brevi- 
tatis esse studioso ; neque causa fuit, cur libri ejus nudi exirent. 
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Velim sane, si quid loguar audiendum, aliquatenus depromat 
Bekkerus de pene suo, quod et sibi laudem, scriptorique lucem 
sit collaturum, 5] forte in locum quendam incidat, ope Msti, 
vel optimi, huc usque non emendatum. Exemplo sint Andoci- 
dis verba ad finem Orationis contra Alcibiadem. Sermo est 
de Andocidis ipsius, utpote civis probi, meritis. 

Τὰ προστάττομενα δαπανῶ οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν ἰδίων. 
καί τοι τυγχάνω νενικηκὼς ἐν ἀνδρίᾳ καὶ λαμπάδι καὶ τραγῳδοῖς. 

Ita Ald. At MS. Cripsio- Burneianus, hodie m Museo 
Britannico servatus, habet εὐανδρία. Et sic Taylor, teste Reiskio, 
emendabat, fortasse ex Harpocrationis gl. 

Εὐανδρία" Δείναρχος ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ ᾿Δγασικλέους. ““ Παναθηναίοις 
Εὐανδρίας ἀγὼν ἤγετο. ” ᾿Ανδοκίδης δὲ ἐν τῷ καὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου 
δηλοῖ" καὶ [lege ὡς] Φιλόχορος. 

Verum de illo certamine Εὐανδρία dicto non oli me legisse 
memini. Novi equidem, quod et hic legere malim, ἀνδράσι, 
omisso εὐ, Confer ommino Inscript. Vet. Guscent Dorice 
scriptam in Classical Journal, N. xxvi. p. 332. editam, 

Μυριχος Πολυκρατιος Ιαρωνυμος Aioyitovos ανδρεσσι χοραγείισαντες 
γικασαντες Ζιονυσω ανεθεικαν Τιμώνος ἄρχοντος αὐλιοντος Κάλεινιαθϑ 
αἰδοντος Δλκισθενιος. 

Hlujus loci si meminisset Blomfieldus, emendare potuisset 
Inscript. apud Spon. 1. p. 399. allegatam in Mus. Cnt. N. v. 
Ρ- Sl. ὁ δημος exopnyei—maituy ενικα legendo παισιν. 
Etenim in bujusmodi formulis casus tertius usurpari solet. Cf. 
Tszi verba Ὑπὲρ τοῦ ᾿Απολλοδ. Ρ- 67. 80. ed. HSt. ὅς ye καὶ 
παιδικῷ χορῷ χορηγῶν ἐνίκησεν εἴ Harpocrat. v. Kararouy.— 
γεγικηκῶς, τῷ πρότερον ἔτει χορηγῶν, παισί. 


G. B. 


Critical Observations on the article in the Quarterly 
Review, XLV. entitled 
THE COURSE OF THE NIGER. 


Avr atime when the press teems with works on Africa, when 
erroneous opinicns are continually circulated respecting the 
geography of that continent, by critics who have neither visited 
Africa nor perhaps seen its inhabitants, who found hypotheses 
on baseless foundations, it becomes the ‘duty of every individual, 
possessing any personal knowledge of that imteresting but undise 
covered country, to repel the propagation of such errors, whe- 
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ther they be geographical, orthographical, or statistical, and so, 
by promoting the cause of truth and science, to clear the road 
from error, misapprehension, and misconstruction, as our ac- 
quaintance with that continent becomes more general. Having 
promised to do this, I shall now endeavour to fulfil my engage- 
ment to a discriminating and impartial public. The extensive 
circulation of the Quarterly Review is a circumstance which 
increases the expedience of correcting the errors respecting 
Africa, circulated through the medium of that publication. In 
the year 1809, I clearly declared to the public in my account 
of Marocco, &c, that the universal opinion of the native travel- 
lers of Africa, is, that the Nile of Sudan and the Nile of Egypt 
form a junction, and afford by that junction a water communi- 
cation between Timbuctoo and Cairo; this opinion was then, 
and has been until lately, discredited, because it vested solely on 
African authority, which was not then thought entitled to credit. 
But the travellers who have been sent out by the British govern- 
ment, and by the African association, having in vain attempted 
to ascertain this fact by ocular demonstration, have procured 
information respecting this opinion, from the same sources of 
information from which I derived mine, Srom the natives of 
Africa. he result is, that the Quarterly Review now exhorts 
its readers to give credence to this opinion, because it is founded 
on African authority, and because Mr. Burkhardt has sent to 
the University of Cambridge an imperfect? abridgment of the 
celebrated travels of [bn Batouta* in China, India, Africa, &c. 


1 Tcall it an imperfect abridgment, because when the African Musselmen take 
up a book to copy, they not only abridge the work, but generally omit whole and 
important passages, when those passages are foreign to the purpose for which the 
individual makes the abridgment, so that three or four abridgments of an Arabic 
work (the Arabs being unacquainted with the art of printing) will most probably 
each differ from the other according to the particular and individual motive of the 
writer ; these abridgments of works being wade for reference and to serve the par- 
ticular purpose of the copyist, and not for publication. This is the case with most 
Arabic works ; it is the case with Professor Hartmann’s translation of an abridgment 
of the Geography of Edris (or Edrissi) the Mauritanian (or as he calls him, the 
Nubian) Geographer. I am well acquainted with the Prince Muley Abdallah ben 
Edris of Fas, a lineal descendant of the very ancient and noble family of Edris the 
Geographer. I was a tenant of his, and I have read the original work in the pos- 
session of his family, and know that most important passages are totally omitted in 
Hartmann’s translation ; this 1 mention from my own experience, not from the tes- 
timony of others. 


* Whose name and designation is Ibn Abdallah Muhamad Allwaty, Tanjawy, 
known by the name of Ibn Batouta, i. e. “5... ans” all ous os! 
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Thus is the folly and inconsistence of man made evident, as the 
argument employed 10 years since against the veracity of these 
opinions mentioned by me, and founded on African authority, is 
now adopted in their favour! 

This being premised, I shall proceed to discuss the errors 
propagated in the Quarterly Review, which, if suffered to remain 
without animadversion, would tend to impede the progress of 
African discovery, and to throw confusion on the map of Africa, 
which demands now more than ever elucidation and explanation. 
Whether my observations be regarded or not, whether errors and 
prejudices respecting Africa are to continue, is not for me noi 
to enquire. It is sufficient that I point them out, and give my 
reasons for suggesting their correction. Less than this 1 cannot 
do, after the pledge [ have given to adopt? a rule for the ortho- 
graphy of African names; but having done this, I shall feel that 
I have discharged a duty to the public, which I should not have 
been warranted in withholding from publication, 


Quarterly Review, page 229, line 15. “ Bahar el Soudan.” 
These words should be Bahar Assudan, because the s, in the 
word Sudan is, according to Arabic grammar, a solar letter, 
and words beginning with a solar letter change the ὁ in the arti- 
cle into that letter, and accordingly make the word Assudan, not 
al Soudan; moreover, Soudan is incorrect orthography for two 
reasons; first, because there is no o in the word Sudan, nor 
indeed in the Arabic language; secondly, because having an 0, 
it might be pronounced by the English reader Sowdan, which 
would be net only incorrect, but unintelligible. 

P. 230, line 1. “ Ainelsalah.”* 'These words by the same 
grammatical rule, should be ain essalah, or ain assalah, and the 
signification of them, 15 not the fountain of saints, as the Quar- 
terly Review asserts, but the fountain of peace. 

Same page, 3rd line. ‘ Akibly.” Here the / in the article 
al or ed, is erroneously made to assume the first letter of the 
following word Kib/y; but the k in Kibly is not a solar letter, 
therefore the article should retain its original sound, and the 


* By writing them exactly according to the original Arabic orthography, substi- 
tuting gr (not gh, as Richardson in his Arabic grammar directs) for the guttural 


Arabic letter a eran, and kh for the @ or guttural k. Vide Introduction to 
Shabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo and Housa, &c. page 13 and 14. 
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word should be written 4/kibly, or more properly Alkibla. 
Alkibla is the term which designates the tomb or mausoleum of 
Muhamed, but Akibly signifies in the direction of that mauso- 
leum; therefore it is incorrect to place the word Kib/y or Aka- 
blyin the map. (See the map showing the junction of the Nile 
and the Niger, in the Quarterly Review, p. 236. Lat. N. 23°, 


Long. E. 9°.) It should have been written S438), i. e. Alkibla, 


not Akably. Moreover, the impression upon my mind respecting 
this word is, that there is no authority whatever for placing either 
Alkibla or Alkibly in the Sahara, as the Quarterly Review has 
done, and that, by so doing, the author of that article confuses, m- 
stead of elucidating, African geography.— E/kibla, 1. 6. the 
tomb or mausoleum of Muhamed, is in Medina in Arabia, where 
it is well known he was interred. 

Same page, line 15. ‘* Metheries.” This word is evidently 


a corruption of the word syns El or Al Hairie, (for a full de- 


scription of which see Jackson’s account of Marocco, published 
by Cadell and Davies, page 90 to 93); the mez makes it the 
possessive case, and accordingly implies of or belonging to the 
Hairie. The Hairie, or swift camel of the desert, (improperly 
denominated by the Quarterly Review dromedary, because the 
dromedary has two bunches on its back, and the Hairie has but 
one) has but three denominations (for which see Jackson’s ac- 
count of Marocco, page 90 to 93). But the Quarterly Review 
says, “ they give them different names, as Khamasy, Setasy, Se- 
basy, Ashrasy, according to their ability to travel 5, 6, 7 and 
10 times as far in one day as an ordinary camel.” _‘Vhis is ine 
correct; but before I proceed to discuss this matter, I should ob- 
serve that the denomination Sebasy should be Sebayee. 1 have 
resided about seven years on the confines of the Sahara; I have 
had uninterrupted intercourse with all denominations of African 
travellers, but 1 never heard of more than three denominations 
of the swift camel of the desert, denominated E/ Hairie; which 
are, Telatayee, Sebayee, and T'asayee; that is to say, the Hairie 
of three days, of seven days, and of nine days. Of the denomina- 
tions Khamasy, Setasy, and Ashasy, I never heard, nor do 1 be- 
lieve that any such exist, or that these terms are used by the true 
Arabs of the Sahara! 

P. 230. The Reviewer, drawing his intelligence, as I pre- 
sume, from the documents transmitted from Africa by Mr. 
Burkhardt and Mr. Ritchie, says, in contradiction to Adams, the 
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American sailor, “ The city of Timbuctoo is not walled ; the 
houses are built, some of stone, some of mud; many of the former 
being two stories high.” Is not this another general confirmation 
of my account, written so long ago as 1809? (for which see Jack- 
son’s Account of Marocco, 3d. edition, chap. 13, pp. 298, 299). 


P. 231. The Review says: “ There are plenty of cocoa 
nuts at Timbuctoo; the name given to them by Mahomed is 


sl 5,5.” Here the Reviewer leaves bis reader to discover the 
meaning of this unintelligible writing, which no Arabian can 
possibly comprehend, and therefore it was as well not to inter- 
pret it. These words are (uz ef Henlie, which is not Arabic ; 


but if it had been thus written, SdAdalS 545, αν e. lz el Hendie, 


it would have signified cocoa nuts, or literally translated, almonds 


of India. What will the Arabic critics of the Continent think 
of our knowledge of Arabic, when they see such unintelligible 
words inserted in one of the first of our periodical works of 
criticism, and purporting to be words in the Arabic language ? 

Same page, two last lines. “ He was born im the capital 
of Bornou, which bears the same name, and not Birney.” 'Vhis 
last name, Birney, is not, as Mr. Burkhardt imagined, a proper 
name, but a word signifying, not city, as the Quarterly Review 
suggests, but my country, and could be applied to signify 
Bornou by a native of Bornou only. 


ze yp ie. Ber nih, signifies the country of Noah, the 
Arabs having a tradition that this is the country of the Patriarch 
Noah, and that the waters of the deluge rested here; the im- 
mense fresh-water lake of this country they report to be the 
remains of the deluge ! 

The Neel el Abeed, or Neel Assudan, is the name given 
generally to the Niger throughout the whole of its course, from 
the Jibbel Kumra,' 1. e. Mountains of the Moon on the confines 
of Guinea, to the confines of Nubia or Abysinnia. The names, 
Issa, "Tshad, Gir, T’djer and Birum, are local or provincial 
names given to this river in the respective countries through which 
it passes, and | have good reason to think the Abiad (knowing 
the confusion of African names) 15 also another provincial name 
of the Abeed, and possibly given to it from the color of its 
water in that particular country, contiguous to Abysinnia. 


* Jibbel Kumra is the name of this chain of mountains from Guinea to Abysinnia. 
They have several provincial names, (as the rivers have) one of which is Jibbel 
Kong ; but the general name is Jibbel Kumra, 
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P.235.The Quarterly Reviewer absolutely doubts the existence 
of Wangara, because Mr. Burkhardt’s informant knew of no such 
country ; but those informants must have been extremely igno- 
rant of the interior of Africa, not to know such a country, even 
by name. Iam, however, not so much surprised at their igno- 
rance, as that Mr. Burkhardt should have given credit to the in- 
telligence of such men! Lt would be equally absurd for an Afri- 
can to doubt the existence of Wangara, as for an Englishman 
to doubt the existence of Edinburgh or Glasgow! Besides the 
concurrent testimony of the most intelligent Africans respecting 
the existence of this country, it has been celebrated throughout 
that Continent from time immemorial, as a territory abounding 
in gold. The Mauritanian author, the Shereef Edris (or 
Edrissi), whose authority stands high in Africa, has described 
the country of Wangara eight centuries ago, calling it the 
Golden Wangara, which borders on Gano. A copy of this 
celebrated Mogrubeen work is in the Bodleian Library; but it 
has never yet been translated into any European language, so 
that it must be admitted, that the Quarterly Reviewer is incom- 
petent to judge of the merit of this interesting African author 
and prince. A reference however to the original work would 
place this matter beyond all doubt. A translation of an imper- 
fect abridgment of this work, in which many whole and _ inte- 
resting passages are totally omitted, has been made by Pro- 
fessor Hartmann, I sent a jewel of gold manufactured at Wan- 
gara to Mr. James Willis, late Consul for Senegambia, which 
was shown to our late revered monarch, in 1801, (see Shabee- 
ny’s Account of Timbuctu and Housa, Xc. page 103.); and my 
friend Alkaid L’hassen Ramy, a captain in the Emperor of 
Marocco’s army, who is mentioned in the 117th page of that 
work, is well known in West Barbary to be a native of Wangara ; 
and I would venture to assert that there are hundreds of negroes 
now in the army of the Emperor of Marocco, natives of Wan- 
gara!! These elucidations will, | apprehend, be sufficient to 
satisfy an intelligent and discriminating public, that the doubts 
of the Quarterly Reviewer respecting the existence of the cele- 
brated country of Wangara in Africa, have no substantial foun- 
dation. 

Ῥ. 235. “Sudan” is supposed by the Quarterly Reviewer to 
be “aterritury situated between Timbuctoo and Bornou :” but 
in opposition to this opinion, calculated to defeat the elucidation 
of African geography, I should remark to the British public inte- 
rested in the discovery and civilisation of Africa, that Jinnie and 
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Sego,which are situated west of Timbuctoo, are included in Sudan; 
that there are several extensive countries south of the Neel Assu- 
dan, and south of the Equator, thatare comprised inthe term Sudan. 
In short it is an Arabic word, designating black. All countries 
in Africa, whose inhabitants are black, are called Bled Assudan, 
a term synonymous with the Latin term Nigritza, or with the 
English term Negroland. Mr. Burkhardt, therefore, (whose 
principles and talents no one can hold in higher estimation than 
myself) was mistaken in giving the name Sudan exclusively to 


the country west of el Bagrermy, called Baghermi in the 


maps. 

P. 238. “The Mare Tenebrosum.” The Quarterly Reviewer 
supposes this term to signify the Atlantic Ocean. ‘This suppo- 
sition is correct. It js called in the original work of the Shereef 


eo ao YW 
Edris, o NSS peal) El Bah’r Addalom, and the Atlantic 
ocean is designated by the Arabs by the term El Bah’r Adda- 
lom, i. 6. the sea of darkness, er the unknown sea. 

P. 259. “* Taghary is an extensive plain inbabited by Negro 
traders, and a few white people of the heretical creed of By- 
adha, (whom Kosegarten calls kharidji,) Christians or Jews,” 
By this phraseology one would imagine, that in Africa no dis- 
tinction is made between Christians and Jews; but the fact is quite 
otherwise. Kosegarten spells Béadain the German orthography 
byadha, which signifies white, i. 6. the race or heretical tribe 
of white people; and what he calls Aharidji, an Englishman 
would write akkurd, which is a term of derision to designate 
infidels, meaning Christians or white Pagans; q. d. white [nfi- 
dels. 

Whether the Karsekhu of Ibn Batouta be identified with Sego, 
as the Quarterly Reviewer conceives, | cannot determine, having 
no recollection of the word in Ibn Batouta’s work; but the 
word which is spelled Sego in the maps of Africa, is thus spelt 


ῳ 
in the Arabic language, Ἰφδί i. 6. Shagru. 

Ibn Batouta, in describing the course of the (Neel el Abeed) 
Niger, procures his information exclusively from Timbuctoo and 
Kabra; which are the same sources from whence I derived mine, 
respecting this extraordinary river. 

[bn Batouta, whose original work in the Mograbeen Arabic 
I have read, never went himself from Timbuctoo to Cairo, as 
some of my informants have, nor even far to the eastward of 
Timbuctoo, ‘The Shereef Edris derived his information respect- 
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ing Sudan from the same source, from men who had travelled in 
Sudan, and had gone from Timbuctoo to Fas; and 1 procured 
my information from several very intelligent Arabs and Moors, 
some of the latter of whom had resided years at ‘Timbuctoo, 
superintending their commercial establishments, and had _tra- 
velled from thence to Cairo, to Mecca, and to Moka. Thusall 
our respective information concerning the Niger proceeds from 
similar or the same sources. 

Ibn Batouta says, that tea," similar to what he has seen 
cultivated in China, grows spontaneously in Sudan; but that 
the negroes make no use of it. He mentions also the coffee 
plant and sugar cane, as indigenous to Africa; the former grows 
spontaneously in the vicinage of ‘Timbuctoo.* 

P. 236. See the map. ‘This map, composed apparently for 
the purpose of suggesting the course of the Niger, according 
to Ibn Batouta, should not be considered as correct; for it 
places Kabra, the port of Timbuctoo, on the south of the Neel 
el Abeed, or Neel Assudan, (Niger); but neither the Shereef 
Edris, who wrote mm the 12th century ; [bn Batouta, who wrote 


1 [remember having read, during my residence in Africa, an Arabic manuscript 
translated from the Abysinnian or Ethiopian language, being the history of the lat- 
ter country. In this book an account is detailed of the conquests of the Ethiopians 
in Asia, by which it appears that they fought and vanquished the king of Malabar 
with an immense army, and penetrated even unto China, from whence it is more 
than probable they brought with them plants of the tea tree. These events are re- 
corded to have happened in the 4th century of the Muhamedan era, which, for the 
information of the general reader it may be observed, answers to the 10th century of 
the Christian era. There is also an account in the same book of an Ethiopian army, 
which after having penetrated into the heart of Asia, possessing themselves of the 
finest countries of that quarter, conquered many provinces in China, which were in 
their possession in the 8th century of the Muhamedan era, and I think for some 
time afterwards, until the united forces of China and Ethiopia were completely de- 
feated by the Tartars, and Wankan ben Dawid (David), the emperor of Abysinnia, was 
killed at the head of hisarmy ; whichevent terminated the power of the Abysinnians in 
Asia. I regret that among many memorandums and extracts from celebrated Arabic 
works, which I lost by shipwreck off the coast of Africa, this account of Abysinnia 
was one. The ship foundered, and we got aboard of another vessel, which having 
sailed from Mogodor in company with us the preceding day, was providentially in 
sight, and heard our guns of distress. She lay-to and took us aboard. Ihad not time 
to save any thing except some wearing apparel ; but I was miraculously enabled to 
reach the ship in a high sea, in a very small leaky boat, in which none but the mate 
and one sailor dared to venture. This boat, which was the only one we had left, (the 
other having been carried away by a sea as the crew were lowering itdown) swamped 
the instant we got aboard. 

The Emperor Wankan, the son of David, is represented in the Abysinnian history 
above alluded to, as a most valiant and enterprising prince. 

2 [sent a sample of this coffee to Mr. James Willis, formerly Consul for Senegam- 
bia. See Shabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo and Housa, &c. p. 279. 
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in the 14th; nor any other African traveller, will support this 
new geographical opinion! It is so absurd to place Kabra south 
of the Niger, in contradiction to every credible testimony, 
that 1 am disposed to consider it as an error of the engraver, 
and that it will be corrected by an erratum m the next number 
of the Quarterly Review. 

P.241,lme 12. “ Nothing short of a little army could hope to 
succeed in traversing the populous countries of the interior of 
Africa.” ‘Vis opimon seems to receive some support from 
the lamented Mr. Burkhardt. (See the note in page 241.) As 
the discovery and civilisation of Africa appear to gather advo- 
cates, and have actually excited the curiosity of all the principal 
nations of Europe, it will be probably not irrelevant here to 
offer a few observations on the suggestion of a little army; and 
T have no hesitation in declaring that such a little army would 
be cut to pieces if it attempted to traverse the populous regions 
of Africa. ‘Che first inquiry of the Negroes would be: What is 
the object of this little army? If it consisted of Europeans, 
conquest would be immediately suspected, and ten thousand men 
would not be sufficient to this purpose. If the little army con- 
sisted of native Africans, some plausible pretext must be given 
for so extraordinary a journey for a little army. It would be in 
vain to allege that purposes of science or a desire to ascertain 
the course of their rivers was the object. Little armies do not 
travel to trade, so that commerce could not be plausibly alleged 
as the motive of their journey. Why then do they come? to 
take walk and make book, (as the Negroes of Congo aptly ob- 
served to Captain ‘luckey,) certainly would not be a sufficient 
or a satisfactory pretext for the march of such a little army. 

The jealousy of every Negro and of every Arab would be 
roused ; they would take the alarm, and all unite under their 
respective bauners to repel and destroy such an invading force ; 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes would be immediately raised, 
who would without difficulty overwhelm and destroy such an 
army. I can safely assert, without fear of rational contradiction, 
that no impression will ever be made in Africa by such wild and 
visionary measures ! 

I again repeat with additional confidence, that the only possi- 
ble means of effecting an advantageous intercourse with Africa, 
would be through the medium‘ of commerce. ‘The Africans 


* See Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuctoo, Housa, &c. p. 247 to 270. 
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are a trading people, of which the slave trade is a lamentable 
example. ‘The profits of trade would be a sufficient pretext to 
the Africans for desiring an intercourse without further exami- 
nation or inquiry. The Arabs, as well as the Negroes, each 
respectively perceiving the advantages they would derive, the 
former by the hire of their camels, the latter by exchange of their 
produce for our manufactures, would co-operate in promoting 
the mutual interests of the parties, and the road through the 
Sahara from the shores of the Atlantic to Timbuctoo would 
soon become, under prudent European management, as safe and 
as much frequented as the ocean. 

‘Tbe compass directing the ship of the desert (the camel) 
would then combine with the interest of the several parties engaged, 
to lay open to British enterprise and to British commerce, all 
the extensive and populous regions of Sudan and Abysinnia, by 
a water communication with the stream of the Neel el Abeed, 
or Neel Assudan. After which (kafilahs) caravans might pass 
through Africa with as much safety as waggons pass along the 
roads of England. 

Thus would the most important discoveries go hand-in-hand 
with commerce. We should necessarily, (having every advantage 
on our side,) soon be able to undersell our Moorish competitors, 
who now trade with Sudan at the fourth and fifth hand, before 
the articles reach the consumer. We should thus no longer 
sacrifice ease, health, and even life itself, to the promotion 
of African” discoveries; but we should effect that desirable 
purpose gradually and progressively, in the same ratio that we 
should improve our ownindividual circumstances, provide a con- 
siderable new market for our languishing manufactures, (particu- 
larly Manchester cottons and Irish linens, which are in general 
demand throughout Sudan,) and thus lay open to Great Britain 
those extensive and populous countries, the discovery of which 
has baffled the enterprise of antient and of modern Europe. 


J.G. JACKSON. 
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AN OBSCURE PASSAGE IN THE FIRST 
CATILINARIAN ORATION OF 
CICERO EXPLAINED. 


Ὄμνυσι δ᾽ αἰχμὴν, ἣν ἔχει; μᾶλλον θεοῦ 
Σέβειν πεποιθὼς, ὀμμάτων θ᾽ ὑπέρτερον, x. τ. λ. 
Asch. Siife: hsb 25. 


Cicero Cat. Or. 1, 6:— 


QU quidem [sica] quibus abs te initiata sacris ac devota. 
sit, nescio, quod eam necesse putas consulis in corpore defigere 
Again, ins. 9. 4 quo etiam aquilam illam argenteam, quam tibet 
ac tuis omnibus perniciosam esse confido et funestam futuram, cur 
domi tue sacrarium scelerum tuorum constitutum fuit, sciam esse 
premissam? Tu ut illa diutius carere possis, quam venerari, ad 
cedem proficiscens, solebas? a cujus altaribus sepe tstam im- 
piam dexteram ad necem civium transtulisti? Again, Or. 2, 6. 
Cum aquilam illam argenteam, cui ille etiam sacrarium scele- 
rum domi sue fecerat, scirem esse premissam. 

Dr. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero 1, 192. translates one of 
the passages thus :—“ .4// the ensigns of military command, with 
that silver eagle, which he used to keep with great superstition 
in his house.” Muretus says upon the 2nd passage :—“ Erat 
autem aquila parvum sacellum, sive, ut Cicero hic loquitur, 
sacrarium; in quo inerat aquile effigies, vel argentea, ut hic 
videmus, vel aurea: id sacellum haste impositum ex inferiore 
parte acute, quo in terram defigi posset, portabat is, qui Aqui- 
lifer dicebatur; aquilas autem illas divino cultu affici solitas 
esse, et ea, que modo recitavi, indicant, et Ciceronis h. 1. verba 
confirmant.” 

Muretus seems to suppose that the eagle itself was the 
sacrarium, or sacellum scelerum; but the words domi su@ con- 
stitutum, domi sue fecerat, militate against this hypothesis. 
The words clearly imply, when they are attentively considered, 
that ‘ Catiline bad regarded this silver eagle with such supersti- 
tion, as to convert a part of his house into a separate chapel, 
or sacrarium, in which he was accustomed to pay to it certain 
devotions :’ Gesner, in his Latin Thesaurus, thinks that Cicero 
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uses the word, as be does in his Letters, in the sense of what, 
in later Latinity, was called ‘ Lararium, vel Sacrarium dome- 
sticum, in quo Lares et Dit domestici colebantur ; but the words 
of Cicero seem to prove that he had consecrated for this express 
purpose a certain part of his house, which was probably in 
the dmpluvium, where the altar of the Penates stood, as Virgil 
informs us, /Ein. 2, 514. 

dibus in mediis, nudoque sub etheris are, 

Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque velerrima laurus 

Incumbens are, atque umbra complexa Penates. 

Heyne observes in the note :—‘ Grecis Poétis erat ara Jovis 
Hercei in atrio edium Priami, ἐν αὐλῇ---, eam aram Virg. in 
inpluvium transtulit, ut Penatium ara esset; propius hoc ad 
Romanum morem.” 

Mr. Percival, in his Account of Ceylon, says, p. 155.:—The 
Malays use “ a kind of dagger, called a Kreese, or Crisse ; the 
blade of which is of the best tempered steel, and often made of 
a serpentine form, so as to inflict a most dreadful wound; the 
handle is of ivory or wood, carved into the figure of a man’s 
body and arms, with a head representing something between 
that of aman and a bird. This they call their Swammy, or 
God; and to this figure they make their Salam, or obedience, 
before they draw the Kreese to execute any bloody purpose, on 
which they have determined. After they have by this ceremony 
confirmed their vow, they draw their Areese, and never again 
sheath it, till they have drenched it in blood: so resolute is this 
ferocious determination, that, if their adversary is placed beyond 
the reach of their vengeance, sooner than infringe it, they will 
plunge the dagger into the body of a pig, a dog, a chicken, or 
any live animal they chance to meet. ‘The scabbard is made 
of wood, frequently ornamented with gold or silver wire; and 
the whole appearance of the weapon, as well as the mode of 
wearing it on the right side, greatly resembles that found in the 
ancient dress of the Celtic nations. This terrible instrument is 
rendered still more so by its being always poisoned ; generally 
by the juice of some poisonous herbs, and among those, who 
can any wise procure it, with poison from the Upa-tree: in the 
use of this fatal weapon they are particularly dextrous, and, like 
other barbarians, make no scruple to employ treachery or sur- 
prise in destroying their enemies: they generally watch their 
opportunity, and stab their victim in the back, or shoulder, 
before he is aware. These daggers, the instruments of their 
ferocious cruelty, are looked upon by them as a most sacred 
relic, from father to son, and from generation to generation: no 
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money is accounted sufficient to purchase them, and no violence 
can compel their owners to give them up: when a Malay is 
pressed in battle, he will sooner be slain, or kill himself, than 
surrender his Kreese to the enemy.” 

I shall conclude this article with the following extract from 
G. Cuper’s Apotheosis Homeri, inserted in Poleni Utriusque 
Thesauri Antiquitatum Rom. Grecarumque Nova Suppl. 2, 
37... Venet.:17375 

“Seneca jam olim eum (Jovem) cum Junone vocavit sceptri- 
geros tonantes, et Justinus testatur, quia ab origine rerum pro 
diis immortalibus veteres hastas coluerunt, ob ejus religionis 
memoriam adhuc deorum simulacris hustas addi, quod verissi- 
mum esse, probatissimi auctores docent ; nam apud Paus. (794.) 
Cheronenses deorum omnium maxime σκῆπτρον colunt, quod 
Jovi fabricasse Vulcanum fingit Hom., quod Mercurius dedit 
Pelopi; Pelops Atreo, Atreus Thyesti, atque ab eo Agamemnon 
accepit, Τοῦτο οὖν σχῆπτρον σέβουσι δόρυ ὀνομάζοντες, et mox, 
Naos δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν αὐτῷ δημοσίᾳ πεποιημένος, ἀλλὰ κατὰ ἔτος 
ἕκαστον ὁ ἱερώμενος ἐν οἰκήματι ἔχει τὸ σχἥπτρον καὶ αἱ θυσίαι & ἀνὰ 
πᾶσαν ἡμέραν θύονται, καὶ τράπεζα παράκειται παντοδαπῶν κρεῶν 
καὶ πεμμάτων πλήρης: et, ne dicam Romanos, _ testibus 
Festo et Servio, per sceptrum ex Jovis Teretrii templo sum- 
tum in foederibus sanciendis, Parthenopeum ap. Aéschylum, 
alios ap. Virg. Hom. Val. ΕἸ,, per hastas j Jurasse, Ceneumque, 
teste Eustathio, 60 Insaniz venisse, ut ἀκόντιον, vel telum, in 
medio foro positum jusserit θεὸν τοῦτο ἀριθμεῖν, sive deum existi- 
mare, inter deos numerare, non, ut Erasmus vertit, precepisse 
diis ut numerarent ; ne, inquam, de his quid dicam, ipsi Romani 
antiquissimis temporibus hastam loco Martis coluerunt, uti 
Varronis fide tradunt Clem, Alex. atque Armob., cujus ultimi 
verba ascribenda sunt :— Ridetis temporibus priscis Persas flu- 
vium coluisse, memorialia ut indicant scripta ; informem drabas 
lapidem ; acinacem Scythi@ nationes ; ramum pro Cinaia The- 
8105, lignum Icarios pro Diana indolatum, Pessinuntios silicem 
pro deum matre ; pro Marte Romanos hastam, Varronis ut 


andicant Muse.” 
E. H. BARKER. 
Hatton, April 6th, 1813. 
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MS. FRAGMENT OF A GREEK RITUAL. 


Tue following Fragment of a Greek Ritual, taken from a 
MS. (belonging to the late and the learned Mr. Walker of 
Trin. Coll. Cam. and perhaps transcribed from a copy in the 
Library at Paris,) the characters of which are those of a person 
well skilled in Paleography, is in itself curious, and, as far 
as our researches have enabled us to discover, 1 Is now lor the 
first time published. The system, on which it has been framed, 
evidently for the purpose of being chanted, is obvious on exa- 
mination, A sentence, which we may imagine to have been a 
recitative,’ introduces a hymn consisting of 13 lines, that is, 
6 couplets, and a single line, which is invariably the same, and 
which was probably sung in full chorus. The lines in each 
couplet are of equal length, measured by the number of syila- 
bles. The number in the first couplet is 10; im the second, 
13; in the third, 16; in the fourth, 14; in the fifth and ἐπ 
11. This holds throughout the whole Fragment, with only one 
exception in the third couplet of the first part, in which Θεὸς, or 
the termination τος in ἐπουράνιος, is to be considered as ἃ mono- 
syllable. ‘lhe hymn is succeeded by another sentence, which 
uniformly terminates with the chorus, (as we may conjecture,) 
᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

The words marked thus *, are omitted in H. Stephens’ The- 


saurus. 
ΒΞ Pee ee eee oe ee, See Ἐν ee, 2 


Χαῖρε, βουλῆς ἀποῤῥήτου μύστις" 

Χαῖρε, σιγῆς δεομένων πίστις. 
Χαῖρε, τῶν θαυμάτων Χριστοῦ τὸ προοίμιον 

Χαῖρε, τῶν δογμάτων αὐτοῦ τὸ κεφάλαιον. 
Χαῖρε, κλίμαξ ἐ ἐπουράνιος, δι᾿ ἧς κατέβη ὁ ὁ Θεός" 

Χαῖρε, γέφυρα μμετάγουσα τοὺς ἐκ γῆς πρὸς οὐρανόν. 
Χαῖρε, τὸ τῶν ᾿Αγγέ ἔλων oo eae θαῦμα" 

Χαῖρε, τὸ τῶν “Δαιμόνων * πολυθρήνητον τραῦμα. 
Χαῖρε, τὸ φῶς ἀῤῥήτως γεννήσασα" 

Χαῖρε, τὸ πῶς μηδένα διδάξασα. 
Χαῖρε, σοφῶν ὑπε ρβαίνουσα γνῶσιν" 

“Χαῖρε, πιστῶν καταυγάζουσα φρένας. 

Χαῖρε, γύμιφη ἀνύμφευτε. 
————————e “π᾿ 
Thisis wanting in the commencement of the Fragment. 
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“Δύναμις τοῦ “γψίστου ἐ ἐπεσχίασε τότε πρὸς σύλληψιν τῇ ἀπειρογά- 
Pew" καὶ τὴν εὔκαρπον ταύτης νηδὺν, wes ἀγρὸν ὑπέδειξεν ἡδὺν ὁ ἅπασι τοῖς 
θέλουσι θερίζειν σωτηρίοιν, ἐν τῷ ψάλλειν οὕτως, ᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

ἼἜχουσα * Θεοδόχον ἣ παρθένος τὴν μήτραν, ἀ ἀνέδραμε πρὸς τὴν 
᾿Ελισάβετ' τὸ δὲ βρέφος ἐκείνης εὐθὺς 2 ἐπιγνοῦν τὸν ταύτης ἀσπασμὸν, 
ἔχαιρε" καὶ ἅλμασιν ὡς ἄσμασιν ἐβόα πρὸς τὴν Θεοτόκον' 


Χαῖρε, βλαστοῦ ἀμαράντου κλῆμα" 

“Χαῖρε, καρποῦ ἀκηράτου κτῆμα. 
Χαῖρε, γεωργὸν γεωργοῦσα φιλάνθρωπον' 

Χαῖρε, φυτουργὸν τῆς ζωῆς 7 ἡμῶν φύουσα. 
Χαῖρε, ἄρουρα βλαστάνουσα εὐφορίαν οἰκτιρμῶν" 

Χαῖρε Ξ, τράπεζα, βαστάζουσα εὐθηνίαν ἱλασμῶν. 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι χειμῶνα τῆς τροφῆς ἀναβθάλλεις" 

Χαῖρε, ὅτι λιμένα τῶν ψυχῶν ἑτοιμάζεις. 
Χαῖρε, δεκτὸν πρεσβείας θυμίαμα" 

Χαῖρε» παντὸς τοῦ κόσμου ἐξίλασμα. 
“Χαῖρε, Θεοῦ πρὸς θνητοὺς εὐδοκία" 

Χαῖρε, θνητῶν πρὸς Θεὸν παῤῥησία. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Ζάλην ἔνδοθεν ἔ ἔχων, λογισμῶν ἀμφιβόλων, ὁ ὁ σώφρων ᾿Ιωσὴφ ἐ ἐταρά- 


xan, πρὸς τὴν ἄγαμόν σε θεωρῶν, καὶ * κλεψίγαμον ὑ ὑπονοῶν, ἄμεμπτε' 
μαβῶν δέ σου τὴν σύλληψιν ἐκ Πνεύματος ‘Ayiou, ἔφη, ᾿Αλλη- 
λούϊα. 

"Ἤκουσαν οἱ ποιμένες τῶν ᾿Αγγέλων ὑμνούντων, τὴν * & ἔνσαρκον. τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ παρουσίαν" καὶ δραμόντες ὡς πρὸς ποιμένα, θεωροῦσι τοῦτον, 
ὡς ἀμνὸν ἄμωμον, ἐν τῇ γαστρὶ Μαρίας βοσκηθέντα, ἣν ὑμνοῦντες 
εἶπον" 


Χαῖρε, ἀμνοῦ καὶ ποιμένος μήτηρ' 
Χαῖρε, αὐλὴ λογικῶν προβάτων. 
Χαῖρε, ἀοράτων ἐχθρῶν a ἀμυντήριον" 
Χαῖρε, παραδείσου θυρῶν * ἀνοικτήριον. 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι τὰ οὐράνια, τ συναγάλλεται τῇ yn" 
Χαῖρε, ὅ ὅτι τοὶ ἐπίγεια συγχορεύει οὐρανοῖς. 
“Χαῖρε, τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων τὸ ἀσίγητον TOMA" 
Χαῖρε, τῶν ἀθλοφόρων τὸ ἀνίκητον θάρσος. 
Χαῖρε, στεῤῥὸν τῆς πίστεως ἔρεισμα: 
Χαῖρε, λαμπρὸν τῆς χάριτος γνώρισμα. 
Χαῖρε, δι’ ἧς ἐγυμνώθη ὁ Αιδης" 
Χαῖρε, δι’ ἧς ἐνεδύθημεν δόξαν. 
Χαῖρε. νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 
* Θεοδρόμον ἀστέρα θεωρήσαντες Μάγοι, τῇ τούτου ἠκολούθησαν 
αἴγλῃ" καὶ ὡς λύχνον κρατοῦντες αὐτὸν, Ov αὐτοῦ ἠρεύνουν κραταιὸν 
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ἄνακτα, καὶ φθάσαντες τὸν * ἄφθαστον, ἐχάρησαν αὐτῷ βοῶντες, 
᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

δον παῖδες Χαλδαίων, ἐν χερσὶ τῆς παρϑένου, τὴν πλάσαντα χϑιρὶ 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους: καὶ δεσπότην νοοῦντες αὐτὸν, εἰ καὶ δούλου ἔλαβε μορ- 
diy, ἔσπευσαν τοῖς δώροις θεραπεῦσαι, καὶ βοῆσαι τῇ εὐλογημένη: 


Χαῖρε, ἀστέρος ἀδύτου μήτηρ' 

Χαῖρε, αὐγὴ μυστικῆς ἡμέρας. 
Χαῖρε, τῆς ἀπάτης τὴν κάμινον σβέ ἐσασα, 

Χαῖρε, τῆς τριάδος τοὺς μύστας φυλάττουσα. 
Χαῖρε, τύραννον ἀπάνθρωπον ἐκβαλοῦσα τῆς ἀρχῆς; 

Χαῖρε, κύριον φιλάνθρωπον ἐπιδείξασα Χριστόν. 
Χαῖρε, ἣ τῆς βαρβάρου λυτρουμένη θρησκείας" 

Χαῖρε, ἣ τοῦ βορβόρου ἡ ῥυομε ἔνη τῶν ἔργων. 
Χαῖρε, πυρὸς προσκύνησιν 7 παύσασα" 

ee φλογὸς παθῶν ἀπαλλάττουσα. 
Χαῖρε, πιστῶν ὁδηγὲ σωφροσύνης" 

Χαῖρε, πασῶν γενεῶν εὐφροσύνη. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 

Κήρυκες Oz Ξοφύροι, γεγονότες οἱ Μάγοι, ὑπέστρε ebay εἰς τὴν Βαβυ- 
λῶνα, ἐκτελέσαντες σοῦ τὸν χρησμὸν, καὶ κηρύξαντες σὲ τὸν Χριστὸν 
ἅπασιν" ἀφέντες τὸν ᾿Ηρώδην ὡς ληρώδη, μὴ εἰδῶτα (sic) ψάλλειν, 
᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

ἀάμψας ἐν τῇ Αἰγύπτῳ φωτισμὸν ἀληϑε ας, ἐδίωξας τοῦ ψεύδους 
τὸ σκότος" τὰ γὰρ εἴδωλα ταύτης σωτὴρ, μὴ ἐνέγκαντα σοῦ τὴν 
ἰσχὺν, πέπτωκεν" οἱ τούτων δὲ ῥυσθέντες ἐβόων πρὸς τὴν θεοτόκον' 


Χαῖρε, ἀνόρθωσις τῶν ἀνθρώπων'᾽ 

Χαῖρε, κατάπτωσις τῶν δαιμόνων. 
Χαῖρε, τῆς ἀπάτης τὴν πλάνην πατήσασα" 

Χαῖρε, τῶν εἰδώλων τὸν δόλον ἐλέγξασα. 
Χαῖρε, θάλασσα ποντίσασα Φαραὼ τὸν γοητόν" 

Χαῖρε, πέτρα ἡ ποτίσασα τοὺς διψῶντας τὴν ζωήν. 
Χαῖρε, πύρινε στύλξ, ὁδηγῶν τοὺς ἐν σκότει" 

Χαῖρε, σκέπη τοῦ κόσμου πλατυτέρα νεφέλης. 
Χαῖρε, τροφὴ τοῦ μάννα διάδοχε᾽ 

Χαῖρε, τρυφῆς ἁγίας διάκονε. 
Χαῖρε, ἣ γῆ ἣ τῆς ἐπαγγελίας" 

Χαῖρε, ἐξ ἧς ῥέει μέλι καὶ | γάλα. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Μέλλοντος Σιμεῶνος τοῦ παρόντος αἰῶνος μεθίστασθαι τοῦ ἀπατεῶ- 
νος, ἐπεδόθης ὡς βρέφος αὐτῷ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγνώσθης τούτῳ καὶ Θεὸς τέλειος, 
διόπερ ἐξε ἐπλάγη σοῦ τὴν ἄῤῥητον σοφίαν, κράζων, ᾿Αλληλούϊα.. 

Νέαν ἔδειξε κτίσιν, ἐμφανίσας ὁ κτίστης ἡμῖν, τοῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
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γενομένοις, ἐξ ἐξ a ἀπόρου βλαστήσας γαστρὸς, καὶ φυλάξας ταύτην ὥσπερ 
ἤν ἄφθορον' ἵνα, τὸ θαῦμα βλέποντες, ὑμνήσωμεν αὐτῇ βοῶντες" 


“Χαῖρε, τὸ ἄνθος τῆς ἀφθαρσίας" 
Χαῖρε, τὸ στέφος τῆς ἐγκρατείας. 
Χαῖρε, ἀναστάσεως τύπον ἐκλάμπουσα" 
Χαῖρε, τῶν ἀγγέλων τὸν βίον ἐμφαίνουσα. 
Χαῖρε, δένδρον ἀγλαόκαρπον, ἐξ οὗ τρέφονται πιστοί" 
Χαῖρε, ξύλον * εὐσκιόφυλλον, ὑφ᾽ οὗ σκέπονται πολλοί. 
Χαῖρε, κυοφοροῦσα ὁδηγὸν πλανωμένοις" 
Χαῖρε, ἀπογεννῶσα λυτρωτὴν αἰχμαλώτοις. 
Χαῖρε, κριτοῦ δικαίου δυσώπησις" 
Χαῖρε, πολλῶν πταιόντων συγχώρησις. 
Χαῖρε, στολὴ τῶν γυμνῶν παῤῥησία: 
Χαῖρε, στοργὴ πάντα πόθον νικῶσα. 


Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Ξένον τόκον ἰδόντες, ξενωθῶμεν τοῦ κόσμου, τὸν νοῦν εἰς οὐρανὸν με- 

/ \ ~ A wh \ Ν ae ~ ΕΣ 4 Ν ” 
ταθέντες" διὰ τοῦτο γὰρ ὁ ὑψηλὸς Θεὸς ἐπὶ γῆς ἐφάνη ταπεινὸς ἄν- 
θρωπο ουλό ενος ἑλκῦσαι πρὸς τὸ ὕψος τοὺ αὐτῷ οὥντας, ᾿Αλλη- 
ρωπος, 5 ? ἢ 
λούϊα. 

“ > 5 - ΄ \ 0 BA 2»? Ὁ". a cas , 

Ολος ny ἔν τοις κάτω, καὶ τῶν ἄνω οὐδ᾽ ὅλως ἀπὴν ὁ pemepleye πος 
Λόγος" συγκατάβασις γὰρ θεϊκὴ, οὐ μετάβασις δὲ τοπικὴ γέγονε, καὶ 
τόχος ἐκ παρθένου θεολήπτου ἀκουούσης ταῦτα" 


Χαῖρε, Θεοῦ ἀχωρήτου χώρα" 

Χαῖρε, σεπτοῦ μυστηρίου θύρα. 
Χαῖρε, τῶν ἀπίστων ἀμφὶ ίβολον ἄκουσμα" 

Χαῖρε, τῶν πιστῶν ἀναμφίβολον καύχημα. 
Χαῖρε, ὄχημα πανάγιον τοῦ ἐπὶ τῶν τ age 

Χαῖρε, οἴκημα πανάριστον τοῦ ἐπὶ τῶν Σεραφίμ. 
Χαῖρε, ἡ τἀναντία εἰς ταὐτὸ ἀγαγοῦσα" 

Χαῖρε, i παρθενίαν καὶ λοχείαν ζευγνῦσα. 
Χαῖρε, δι᾿ ἧς ἐλύϑη παράβασις" 

Χαῖρε, ov ἧς ἠνοίχθη παράδεισος. 
Χαῖρε, ἡ κλεὶς τῆς Χριστοῦ βατιλείας" 

Χαῖρε, ἐλπὶς ἀγαθῶν αἰωνίων. 
Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Πᾶσα φύσις ᾿Αγγέλων κατεπλάγη τὸ μέγα τῆς σῆς ἐνανθρωπήσεως 
ἔργον' τὸν ἀπρόσιτον γὰρ ὡς Θεὸν ἐθεώρει πᾶσι “προσιτὸν ἄνθρωπον, 
ἡμῖν μὲν συνδιάγοντα, ἀκούοντα δὲ παρὰ πάντων οὕτως, ᾿Δλληλούϊα. 

“Ῥήτορας πολυφθόγγους, ὡς ἰχθύας ἀφώνους ὁρῶμεν ἐ ἐπὶ σοὶ, θεοτόκε" 
ἀποροῦσι γὰρ λέγειν τὸ πῶς, καὶ παρθέ γος μένεις καὶ τεκεῖν ἰσχύσας" 
ἡμεῖς δὲ τὸ μυστήριον θαυμάζοντες, πιστῶς βοῶμεν'" 


aaa δ παι. 
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Χαῖρε, σοφίας Θεοῦ δοχεῖον" 

Χαῖρε, προνοίας αὐτοῦ ταμεῖον. 
Χαῖρε, φιλοσόφους ἀσόφους ὃΞ Ξικνύουσα" 

Χαῖρε, τεχνολόγους ἀλόγους ἐλε ἔγχουσα. 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι ἔμως υἄνθησαν οἱ δεινοὶ συζητηταί" 

Χαῖρε, ὅτι ἐμαράνθησαν οἱ τῶν μύθων ποιηταί. 
Χαῖρε, τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τὰς πλοκὰς διασπῶσ α᾿ 

Χαῖρε, τῶν ἁλιέων τὰς σαγήνας πληροῦσα. 
Χαῖρε, βυθοῦ ἀγνοίας ἐξέ λχουσα" 

Χαῖρε, πολλοὺς ἐν γνώσει φωτίζουσα. 
Χαῖρε, ὁλκὰς τῶν θελόντων σωθῆναι" 

Χαῖρε, λιμὴν τῶν τοῦ βίου πλωτήρων. 

Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Σῶσαι θέλων τὸν κόσμον ὁ τῶν ὅλων κοσμήτωρ, πρὸς τοῦτον 
αὐτεπάγγελτος ἦλθε’ καὶ ποιμὴν ὑπάρχων ὡς Θεὸς, δι᾿ ἡμᾶς ἐφάνη 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἄνθρωπος" ὁμοίῳ γὰρ τὸ ὅμοιον καλέσας, ὡς Θεὸς ἀκούει, 
᾿Αλληλούϊα. 

Τεῖχος | εἰ τῶν παρθένων, θεοτόκε παρθένε, καὶ πάντων τῶν εἰς σε 
ὄπ οστρεχόντων' ὁ γὰρ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ καὶ τῆς γῆς κατεσκεύασέ σε ποιητὴς, 
ἄχραντε, οἰκήσας ἐν τῇ μήτρᾳ σου, καὶ πάντας σοι προσφωνεῖν διδάξας" 


Χαῖρε, ἣ στύλη τῆς παρθενίας" 
Χαῖρε, ἣ πύλη τῆς σωτηρίας. 
Χαῖρε, ἀρχηγὲ νοητῆς ἀναπλάσεως" 
Χαῖρε, χορηγὲ θεϊκῆς ἀγαθότητος. 
Χαῖρε, σὺ γὰρ ἀνεγέννησας τοὺς συλληφθέντας αἰσχρῶς" 
Χαῖρε, σὺ γὰρ ἐνουθέτησας τοὺς συληθέντας τὸν νοῦν. 
Χαῖρε, ἣ τὸν φθυρέα τῶν φρενῶν καταργοῦσα" 
Χαῖρε, * τὸν σπορέα τῆς ἁγνείας τεκοῦσα. 
Χαῖρε, παστὲς ἀσπόρου γυμφεύσεως" 
Χαῖρε, πιστοὺς Κυρίῳ ἁρμιόζουσα. 
Χαῖρε, καλὴ κουρο τρόφε παρθένων" 
Χαῖρε, ψυχῶν γυμφοστόλε ἁγίων. 
Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Ὕμνος ἅπας ἡττᾶται * συνεκτείνεσθαι σπεύδων τῷ πλήθει τῶν 
πολλῶν οἰκτιρμῶν σοῦ" ἰσαρίθμους ψαλμοὺς καὶ ods ἂν προσφέρω- 
μέν σοι, βασιλεῦ ἅγιε, οὐδὲν τε λοῦμεν ἀξιον, ὧν ὃέ ἔδωκας ἡμῖν τοῖς σοὶ 
βοῶσιν, Αλληλούϊα. 

τὸ Φωτοδόχον λαμπάδα, τοῖς ἐν σκότει φανεῖσαν, ὁρῶμεν τὴν ἁγίαν 
παρθένον' τὸ γὰρ ἄνλον ἅπτουσα φῶς, ὁδηγεῖ πρὸς γνῶσιν θεϊκὴν 6 ἅπαν- 
τας" αὐγὴ τὸν νοῦν φωτίζουσα, κραυγῇ δὲ τιμωμένη ταῦτα" 
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“Χαῖρε, ἀκτὶς νοητοῦ ἡλίου" 
Χαῖρε, βολὶς τοῦ ἀδύτου φέγγους. 
Χαῖρε, ἀστραπὴ τος Ψυχὸς καταλάμπουσα" 
Χαῖρε, ὡς βροντὴ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς καταπλήττουσα. 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι τὸν * πολύφωτον ἀνατέλλεις φωτισμόν" 
Χαῖρε, ὅτι τὸν πολύῤῥητον ἀναβλύξεις ποταμόν. : 
Χαῖρε, τῆς κολυμβήθρας ζωγραφοῦσα τὸν τύπον" 
Χαῖρε, τῆς ἁμαρτίας ἀναιροῦσα τὸν ῥύπον. 
Χαῖρε, λουτὴρ ἐκπλύνων συνείδησιν" 
Xaige, κρατὴρ κιργῶν ἀγαλλίασιν. 
Χαῖρε, ὀσμὴ τῆς Χριστοῦ εὐωδίας" 
Χαῖρε, ζωὴ μυστικῆς εὐωχίας. 
Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Χάριν δοῦναι: θελήσας, ὀφλημάτων ἀρχαίων ὁ πάντων * χρεωλύτης 
ἀνθρώπων, ἐπεδήμησε ὃ Ov ἑαυτοῦ πρὸς τοὺς ἀποδήμους τῆς αὐτοῦ χάριτος" 
καὶ σχίσας τὸ χειρόγραφον, ἀκούει παρὰ πάντων οὕτως, ᾿Δλληλούϊα. 

Ῥάλλοντές σου τὸν τόκον, ἀνυμνοῦμέν σε πάντες, ὡς ἔμψυχον ναὸν, 
ϑεοτόκε" ἐ ἐν τῇ σῇ γὰρ οἰκήσας γαστρὶ, ὁ “συνέχων πάντα τῇ χειρὶ καί 
σε ἡγίασεν, ἐδόξασεν, ἐδίδαξε βοᾷν σοι πάντας" 


are, σχηνὴ τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ Acyou" 
Χαῖρε, ἁγία, ἁγίων μείζων. 
Χαῖρε, κιβωτὲ χρυσωβθεῖσα τῷ πνεύματι" 
Χαῖρε, θησαυρὲ τῆς ζωῆς ἀδαπάνητε. 
Χαῖρε, τίμιον διάδημα βασιλέων εὐσεβῶν" 
Χαῖρε, καύχημα σεβάσμιον | ἱερέων εὐλαβῶν. 
Χαῖρε, τὴς ἐκκλησίας ὁ ἀσάλευτος πύργος" 
Χαῖρε, THE βασιλείας τὸ ἀπόρθητον τείχος. 
Χαῖρε, δι ἧς ἐγείρονται τρόπαια" 
Χαῖρε, ov ἧς ἐχθροὶ καταπίπτουσι. 
Χαῖρε, χρωτὸς τοῦ ἐμοῦ θεραπεία" 
Χαῖρε, ψυχῆς τῆς ἐμῆς σωτηρία. 
Χαῖρε, νύμφη ἀνύμφευτε. 


Ἂ ἀπανύμνητε μῆτερ, ἣ τεκοῦσα τὸν πάντων * * ¥ ¥ Ὁ α κα 
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Inver omnes fere homines sxculi, quo vivimus, eruditos, qui 
sedulo se accinxerunt ad editiones Gracorum Scriptorum pro- 
ferendas, unum omnes uno ore Schweighzuserum eminere 
dicunt. ‘Testes sunt Polybius, Appianus, Epictetus, Athenzus, 
Herodotusque: e quarum vel una qualibet editionum haud exi- 
guam 5101 famam Schweighzuser poterat arrogare ; quippe cui ne- 
que Greece lingue cognitio haud mediocris, neque virium suarum 
existimatio injusta, deesse neque laboris obeundi improvidentia, 
neque detrectatio incepti adfuisse videretur. His aliisque dotibus 
Virum cumulate ornatum, non is sum, qui preconio inepto 
elevare velim. Mihi tamen liceat dolere eum fuisse ita natura 
comparatum, ut in illo frustra τὴν Critici ἀγχίνοιαν. quereres. 
Minime me fugit nonnullos extare, a quibus omnis ingenii vis 
pro re vilissima haberi solet, quique lucro ponunt Schweig- 
heuserum fuisse magis Wesselingio similem, quam Valckenaero, 
cujus ἀγχίνοια, nihil aliud (ita κόρακες πρὸς τὸν ἄετον γηρύουσιν) 
effecit, quam ut conjecturas ex Ingenio petitas aut ineptas 
aut falsas proferret, veteremque scripturam turbaret. Verum 
ipse cum patronis istis inveterati mumpsimus nullum ini 
consortium, neque inire volo. Licentiam diu alia sumpsimus ; 
hodieque genio indulgere libet, dum emendationes nonnullas 
in Grece Historie patrem et principem hisce scriptis mando et 
nihil veritus commendo. 

Ordiar ab alla de Anione narratiuncula in hb. 1. 23, 
Περίανδρος δὲ ἦν Ι Κυψέλου παῖς, οὗτος ὃ τῷ Θρασυβούλῳ τὸ 
χρηστήριον μηνύσας" ἐτυράννευε δὲ 2 ὁ Περίανδρος Κορίνθου" τῷ δὴ 
λέγουσι Κορίνθιοι, ὁμολογέουσι δέ σφι Λέσβιοι, ἐν τῷ 8 βίῳ θώὐμα 
μέγιστον παραστῆναι" ᾿Αρίονα τὸν Μεϑυμναῖον 2 ἐπὶ δελφῖνος ἐξενειχθέντα 
ἐπὶ Ταίναρον, ἐόντα κιθαρῳδὸν τῶν τότε 4 ἐόντων οὐδένος δεύτερον, καὶ 
διθύραμβον, πρῶτον ἀνθρώπων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν, ποιήσαντά τὲ καὶ 

ἐνομάσαντα καὶ διδάξαντα ἐ ἐν Κορίνθῳ. Τοῦτον τὸν ᾿Αρίονα λέγουσι, 
5 τὸν πολλὸν τοῦ χρόνου διατρίβοντα 6 0 παρὰ Περιάνδρῳ, ἐπιθυμῆσαι 
πλῶσαι ἐς ᾿Ιταλίην τε καὶ Σικελίην᾽ ἐργασάμενον δὲ χρήματα pe 
γάλα, θελῆσαι ὀπίσω ἐς Κόρινθον ἀπικέσθαι" ὁρμᾶσθαι μέν 7 νυν ἐκ 
Tiegeras, πιστεύοντα δὲ 8 οὐδαμοῖσι, μᾶλλον ἢ ἢ Κορινθίοισι, μισθώσασθαι 
πλοῖον ἀνδρῶν Κορινθίων' τοὺς δὲ ἐν τῷ πελάγεϊ ἐπιβουλεύειν, τὸν 
᾿Αρίονα ἐκβαλόντας, ἔ ἔχειν τὰ χρήματα" τὸν δὲ συνιέντα 9 τοῦτο, λίσσεσ- 
θαι, χ χρήματα μέν σφι προϊέντα, “Ψυχὴν δὲ παραιτεόμενον' 10 οὔκων 8% 
πείθειν αὐτὸν τούτοισι, ἀλλὰ χελεύειν τοὺς πορθμέας ἢ ἢ αὐτὸν Bax pao dari 
μιν, ὡς av 11] ταφῆς ἐν γῇ τύχῃ, 12 ἢ ἐκπηδᾷν ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν τὴν 
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φαχίστην' ἀπειληθέντα δὲ τὸν ᾿Αρίονα ἐς ἀπορίην, παραιτήσασθαι, ἐπειδή 
σφι οὕτω δοκέοι, περιϊδέειν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ σχεύῃ πάσῃ στάντα ἐν τοῖσι ἕδοω- 
λίοισι ἀεῖσχι: ἀείσας δὲ ὑπεδέκετο ἑωυτὸν 13 κατεργάσασθαι" καὶ, τοῖσι 
14 ἐσελθεῖν γὰρ ἡδονὴν, εἰ μέλλοιεν ἀκούσεσθαι τοῦ ἀρίστου 15 
ἀνθρώπων ἀοιδοῦ, ἀναχωρῆσαι ἐκ τῆς πρύμνης εἰς μέσην γέα. 

Manifesto delenda sunt Κυψέλου παῖς : ne forte οὗτος referatur 
ad Κύψελον. Certe gl. venit e 1.20. Περίανδρον τὸν Κυψέλου : simili- 
ter dele(2.) ὁ Περίανδρος. 3. Quid sibi velit Lesbiorum mentio in tali 
re plane nescio: etsi vox eadem repetitur ad finem narratiuncule. 
Mox ἐν τῷ Biwest plane neptum. Sententiz tenor postulat ἐν τῷ 
ἀνομοίῳ vel simile quid. Itademum ratio patet, cur Herodotusscrip- 
serlt ὁμολογέουσ ιδὲ----ἐν τῷ ἀνομοίῳ, Oavno weyiotov.— Quod ad vocem 
ipsam ἀνόμοιος, non probabilis, vid. Lexica. Quod ad 6 et » per- 
mutata, adi paleographiz peritos. 4. Displicet ἐόντων postécvra. In 
tali formula τῶν τότε, participium rectius omittitur. 5. MS. Pass. 
τὸ πολλόν: quod preestat. 6. Vice παρὰ MS.cuv. Fuit olim ἐν 
Περιάνδρου scil. οἴκω, 7. Manifesto legi de betdy vice wv. 8. Prop- 
ter ἀνδρῶν Κορινθίων sententiz tenor hic postulat—oddap’ ἀνοισι (1. 6. 
ἀνθρώποισι). 9. Vice τοῦτο syntaxis exigit αὐτοὺς λίσσεσθαι. Mox 
utinam MSS. prebeant οὔκων δὴ πείθειν δυνατὸν λόγοισι, ἀλλὰ 
κελεύειν τοὺς πορθμέας αὐτὸν διαχρᾶσθαί μιν. 10. Vice ταφῆς MS. 
ταφείς. Ineptias loci vidit Reiske, neque rem explicuit Wess. 
Herodotus scripsit ὅκα ἀφανὴς ἣ γῆ τύχῃ, quum procul e conspectu 
terra fuerit: alioqui metuere poterant naute, ne insidiz essent 
patefactee. 12. Voces ἢ ἐκπηδᾷν ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν manifesto inseri 
debent post (13) xarepyatecdas; etenim non erat, cur naute de 
mortis genere dissiderent, optionemque darent Arioni: qui plane 
falsus esset, se In mare projiciens, postquam 5101 manus inferre 
promiserat. Atqui is ὑπεδέκετο, ut opinor, ἑαυτὸν κατεργάζεσθαι 
ἣ ἐχπηδᾶν εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν. Quod ad τὴν ταχίστην, ex voces jungl 
debent cum διαχρᾶσθαι. Etenim in talire, ubi argentum est cade 
guerendum, quisque solet esse impatiens more. 14. Notam 
prolixam scripsit Schweigheuser ad tuendum lectionem, quam 
TI’. Hemsterhusius merito offenderat. Cum Schweigheusero 
facit quogue Hermannus, sed nihil proficit. Εἰ versione Vallz 
lectio vera erui potest. Kal τούτους, ἐσῆλθε γὰρ ἥδονὴ, εἰ 
μέλλοιεν, ἀκούσεσθαι: quod convenit ad amussim cum verbis 
Valle. Istos igitur invaserat enim libido audiendi prastantisst- 
mum modulatorem: convenit quoque ἐσῆλθε --- ἥδονηὴ cur ἵμερος 
-- ἐπῆλθε in i. 80. Mox εἰ μέλλοιεν, que verba callide Interpres 
preterit, redde si cunctati fuerint. 15. Grace dici nequit ἀρίστου 
ἀνθρώπων ἀοιδοῦ. Scripsit Herodotus vel ἀρίστου διθυραμβοποίου 
vel κιθαρῳδοῦ. 
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Diu nimis in hoc loco sum moratus. Pergam ad i. 86. Ibi 
legitur : 

Ἔλεγε δὴ ὡς Ade ἀρχὴν 6 Σόλων ἐὼν ᾿Αϑηναῖος. Ubi quid sit 
ἀρχὴν exputare nequeo, Sepe apud Herodotum extat ἀρχὴν 
vice adverb, et redditur omnino. Verum semper cum par- 
ticula, que negationem significat, aut jungitur aut jungi debet. 
Cf. iv. 25. τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ ἐνδέκομαι ἀρχήν : itaenim MS. Arch. et 
similiter In iv. 28. ὄνοι οὐκ ἀνέχονται ἀρχὴν ; etiv. 29. od φύει κέρεα 
Τὰ χτήνεα ἀρχὴν; vi. 33. οὐδὲ ἔπλωσαν ἀρχήν. Hic vero ἀρχὴν 
tueri volunt Wessel. et Schweigh. locis plane  dissimilibus, 
nempe 1. 140. καὶ ἀμφὶ μὲν τῷ νόμῳ τούτῳ ἐχέτω ὡς καὶ ἀρχὴν 
ἐνομίσθη : veruin ibi debet legi ὡς κατ᾽ ἀρχὴν; etenim respicit 
Herodotus ad sua verba τάδε λέγεται καὶ οὐ σαφηνέως dicta sub 
initio excursus. In 11. 28. τὴν ἀρχὴν exhibet Arch. et recipi 
debet. Hic vero ulcus latet altius: verum collato 1. 29. καὶ 
᾿ δὴ καὶ Σόλων ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναῖος, medicina se prodit: ἦλθε ὁ Σόλων 
"ANHP ἐὼν ᾿Αθηναῖος. 

Minori negotio restitul potest 1. 93. 

Θωὕὔματα δὲ γῆ Δυδίη ἐς συγγραφὴν οὐ μάλα ἔχει, οἷά τε καὶ ἄλλη 
χώρη, πάρεξ τοῦ ἐκ τοῦ Τμώλου καταφερομένου ψήγματος. 

nter hac nego dici posse Θωύματα---μάλα ἔχει. Debuit esse 
πολλὰ vel οὐκ ἄλλα. Neque intelligo satis οἷά τε καὶ ἄλλη 
χώρη. Intelligere poteram οἷά τε καὶ μεγάλη χώρη. Mox 
post ψήγματος abesse nequit χρυσοῦ. Id unice comprobatur 
locis quam maxime similibus. Agmen ducit ipse Herodotus 
iv. 195. ψήγμα ἀναφέρουσι χρυσοῦ. v. 101. Πακτωλὸν ποταμὸν ὃς 
σφι ψῆγμα χρυσοῦ καταφορέων ἐκ τοῦ Τμώλου. Adde Athen. vi. p. 
238. E, ποτάμια τυχόντα ψήγματα χρυσοῦ καταφέρει. Incertus 
apud Harpocrat. V. Χρυσοχοεῖον---ὡς ἐν “Ὑμήττω χρυσοῦ ψῆγμα 
πολὺ φανείη. Etymol. V. ᾿Εχέδωρος---κἀουσοῦ γὰρ καταφέρων 
Ψψήγματα. Nihil hic annotavit Schweighwuser, neque liter 
fecit in 11. 33. quod sane miror. Etenim ne Larchero quidem 
lectio vulgata omni parte satisfacere videtur. Loca tamen ab 
eo allegata, quibus adde et iv. 27. nequeunt ista. 

Καὶ δὴ καὶ ὁ λόγος οὕτω αἱρέει" ῥέει γὰρ x. τ. A. Scripsit enim 
Herodotus ὁ λόγος οἰκώς ἐστι" ῥέει yap—cf. v. 10. ἐμοὶ μέν νυν 
ταῦτα λέγοντες δοκέουσι λέγειν οὐκ οἰκότα τὰ γὰρ x. τ. A. neque 
distat iv. 195. οἰκότα ἐστὶ ἀληθίη. Manifesto litera: pees 6 voce 
proxima oriuntur, 

Non eodem, quo prexcedentia, silentio pratereunt Editores 
locum difficilem in 11. 135. Sermo est de Rhodopide meretrice : 

Kal κάρτα ἐπαφρόδιτος γενομένη μεγάλα ἐκτήσατο χρήματα ὡς 
AN ΕΙΝΑΙΡΟΔΩΠΙΝ, ἀτὰρ οὐκ ὥς γεἐς πυραμίδα ταύτην ἐξικέσθαι ---- 

{bi Valckenaeri conjecturam’ Podamos male edidit Schefer, Ma- 
nifesto scripsit Herodotus ὡς ANAOEINAI ΔΩΡΟΝ TI, ἀτὰρ οὐκ 
ὡς --οὐξικέσθαι. Donum illud mox commemorat Historicus, nempe 
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ὀβελοὺς βουπόρους πολλοὺς σιδηρέους. Quale fuerit illud meretricis 
donum, alibi exponam. Etenim de rebus impudicis, quas He- 
rodotus usque aversatus est, ut verbis Herodoteis utar, εὔστομά 
μοι κείσθω. Lectionem vulgatam frustra tuentur cum Wesse. 
Schweighzuser, qui felicior fuit in exponendo 1 111. 104. ubi solis 
tempore ardentissimi ἐν ὕδατι λόγος ἀυτούς [scil. Indos] ἐστι 
βρέχεσϑαι. At non intellexit 116 veram esse lectionem ἄνεν 
ὕδατος βρέχεσθαι. Etenim sudor Indis pro aqua fuit. 

Sed locus ille, qui Criticos mirum in modum implicitos habet 
in 11]. 105. est ες expediendus. [bi vulgatur 

Τοὺς μὲν ἔρσενας τῶν καμήλων, εἶναι γὰρ ἥσσονας θεῖν τῶν θηλέων, 
καὶ παραλύεσθαι, ἐπελκομένους οὐκ ὁμοῦ ἀμφοτέρους. 

At MS. Arch. omittit καί. Rectius sedem mutasset loco οὐκ : 
nisi quis potius censeat inde subsidium trahi posse ad tuendum 
Reiskianum κου. Mihi vero certo certius videtur Herodotum 
scripsisse παραλύεσθαί κοτε ἑλκομένους καὶ ὄνου ἀμβλυτέρους. Redde 
ἑλκχομένους, se trahentes. Scripsisset 'Tragicus κῶλον ἕλκον- 
τας, ut patete Med. 1178. vel βάσιν : cf. Phen. 311. at Buco- 
licus, πόδας : cf. Theocrit. Id. v. 21. Quod ad ἀμβλυτέρους, 
satis est allegare Hesych. ᾿Αμβλύτερον' ὀκνηρότερον. 

Has emendationes, decennio jam scriptas, aliz fortasse alio 
tempore subsequentur. G. B. 


THUCYDIDES EMENDATUS. 


Ex innumeris illis difficilioribus locis, ubi Thucydidis senten- 
tia modo non penitus amissa est, neque, nisi conjecturarum ope, 
recuperanda, haud scio an magis notabile exemplum proferri pos- 
sit, quam ex oratione Disdati in lib, 111. c. 44. 

᾿Εγὼ δὲ “παρῆλθον οὔτε ἀντερῶν περὶ Μιτυληναίων οὔτε κατηγορήσων" 
οὐ γὰρ πε τρὶ τῆς ἐκξίνων ἀδικίας ἡμῖν ὁ ἀγών, εἰ σωφρονοῦμεν, ἀλλὰ 
περὶ τῆς ἡμετέ ἐρας εὐβουλίας" ἤν τε γὰρ ἀποφήνω πάνυ ἀδικοῦντας αὖ- 
τοὺς, οὐ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἀποκτεῖναι κελεύσω, εἰ μὴ ξυμφέρον" ἥν τε καὶ 
ἔχοντές τι ξυγγνώμης εἶεν εἰ τῇ πόλει μὴ ἡ ἀγαθὸν φαίνοιτο. 

Ad hune locum exponendum multa profudit E. F. Poppo, 
qui tamen ita notam satis longam claudit. ‘ Quid de verbis 
illis statuendum sit, quodammodo adbuc fluctuo.” Ipse vero 
fluctus 1105 composuisse dicar legendo ἤν te καὶ ἔχοντᾶς τι ξυγ- 
γνώμης, ἐᾶν, εἰ τῇ TOAEL μὴ j ἀγαθὸν φαίνοιτο. [τὰ enim sententize 55 
librantur : ἥν τε Bmp he ἀδικοῦντας et ἤν τε ἔχοντάς τι ξυγγνώμης 
ἀποφήνω : ἀποκτεῖναι κελεύσω et ἐᾷν κελεύσω : εἰ μὴ ξυμφέρον εἴ εἰ μὴ 
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ἀγαθόν. Verbum ἐᾷν manifesto hic tuetur illud dictum in hac 
oratione ipsa, (c. 48.) οἷς οὐδε ἐγὼ ἐῶ προσαγαγέσθαι. 

Si quis Thucydideas sententias ita libratas diligenter expendat, 
ei coufidenter promitto copiam emendationum optimarum. Ex- 
emplo sit lib. 1. 43. 

ἀλγεινότερα yap ἀνδρί γξ φρόνημα ἔχοντι ἣ ἐν τῷ μετὰ τοῦ μαλακι- 
σϑῆναι κάκωσις ἢ ὁ μετὰ ῥώμης καὶ κοινῆς ἐλπίδος ἅμα γιγνόμενος 
ἀναίσθητος θάνατος. 

Locus est δυσνόητος judice Dukero, Stobaus quidem p. 88. 
omittit voces 4 ἐν τῷ. At in ils manifesto latent ἡ βιότου. Ita 
inter se opponi possunt 4 βιότου μετὰ τοῦ μαλακισθῆναι κάκωσις et 
6 μετὰ ῥώμης ---ἀναΐσθητος θάνατος. Conferri debet Plato in Legg. 
ΧΙ. p. 687. B. ζωὴν αἰσχρὰν ἀρνύμενος μετὰ κακῆς μᾶλλον ἢ wet” 
ἀνδρείας καλὸν καὶ εὐδαίμονα θάνατον. 

Plura hujusmodi proferre poteram. Verum hee in presenti 


sufficiant. GieB: 


ANCIENT BRITISH LANGUAGE OF 
CORNWALL. 


LETTER ΧΙ]. 
PRESERVATION OF THE CORNISH DIALECT. 


In my last letter, I endeavoured to prove that Cornish is 
now entirely extinct; and therefore the next question that 
occurs, is, how far it may be possible to preserve it as a 
dead language. We have already seen that it is of suffi- 
cient importance to require such an attention ; and it is with 
some pleasure that I have to remark, that such an object, 
though attended with some difficulties, is not impracticable. 
If this should ever be accomplished, Cornish scholars 
might still exist hereafter, and many doubtful matters, in 
antiquities and philology, might be thus ascertained. A 
dead language can only be preserved by its written memo- 
rials, and unfortunately these are very scanty in Cornish. 
We know for certain of no manuscripts, except a few of 
sacred poetry, which have been deposited in the Bodleian 
Library. Fragments only, and imperfect Vocabularies, have 
been published from time to time. The plan for preserving 
those manuscripts is obvious, and is no other than what 
was done with respect to the classics at the revival of let- 
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ters,—to print whatever could be found in the language ; so 
that by multiplying copies, they might not only escape 
the danger of destruction, but have the advantage of being 
more generally criticised and corrected. I would there- 
fore propose, that those manuscripts should be printed, 
with literal English translations; that Lhuyd’s Grammar 
should be republished ; and that from these sources some- 
thing like a Cornish Dictionary should be compiled. It is 
also possible, that on further research, some other manu- 
scripts might still be discovered. If this expedient should 
be adopted, the language might be preserved beyond the 
chance of common contingencies. Without something of 
the kind, it may be considered as lost for ever. 

This plan, however, simple as it is, is yet, I fear, not 
very likely to be carried into execution. We live in an 
age of general taste for literature—for novels, newspapers, 
and pamphlets. A learned, tedious, and troublesome under- 
taking, dry and uninteresting to general readers, would not, 
probably, meet with much encouragement. Such an at- 
tempt for the preservation of Cornish learning could only 
be successful under the decided patronage of the Cornish 
gentlemen. On the other hand, the person, who undertook 
the task, ought to be possessed of much leisure, and have 
some acquaintance with the Cornish, in addition to the ne- 
cessity of being a learned, industrious, and accurate gene- 
ral scholar. The difficulty also, of collecting and compiling 
scattered documents, would be still increased by the time 
and trouble of transcribing, or at least collating the Bod- 
leian manuscripts, for the press. 

But even if any individual should surmount all these cb- 
stacles, he might still experience the mortifying conviction 
that he had labored in vain. The expense of printing a 
work like this, of heavy sale, and on a leamed subject, 
would be what in common prudence he would not venture 
to risk. It could only be done by subscription, in procur- 
ing which he might be unsuccessful. A person may very 
properly devote his leisure, even without any expectation 
of recompence, to the promotion of any literary undertak- 
ing; but it is unreasonable to imagine, that he ought to 
suffer himself to be injured in a pecuniary point of view. If 
he should obtain a subscription, he merely indemnifies him- 
self from loss, and nothing more. Atthe same time, it is 
made very intelligible to him, that those who subscribe, do 
it, as they suppose, to oblige him ; and that those who de- 
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cline to support him, do so, because they do not feel inte- 
rested in his subject. It is indeed true, that subscriptions 
are sometimes no more than a handsome way of raising 
money on some mean publication, to relieve the wants of 
some distressed author; but when the object is to bring 
out some respectable work, which otherwise could not be 
published, I conceive that it is the public who receive the 
favor, and not the scholar, who merely secures himself 
from loss, at the same time that he gratuitously bestows 
his labor and his time. ‘To decline supporting any ltera- 
ry undertaking, on the ground of not being conversant in it, is 
a good argument for economy, but no farther; as the most 
unlearned patrons of any book mustbe conscious, that their 
countenance is the means of multiplying copies, which in 
all likelihood will fall into the hands of those to whom they 
may be useful ; at the same time that they are merito- 
riously employed in the encouragement of literature.' 
These are a few of the most obvious means by which the 
Cornish tongue might be perpetuated. 

Another question arising from the extinction of this lan- 
guage, is, the natural curiosity of any stranger, to know 
what is that which is now spoken in Cornwall. It might 
indeed be expected, that it was some corruption of itself, 
as the Romaic is of the Greek, the Italian of the Latin, 
and the English of the Saxon; in which it might be disco- 
vered that the present idiom was still grounded on the 
basis of some former tongue. This is, however, so far from 
being the case, that the language is as much English as in 
any other county; that very few Cornish terms remain, 
except in the mines and fisheries ; and that the great mass of 
the population hardly know that this last was ever spoken. 


* I was lately much amused with an Isola’s Tasso, published at Cam- 
bridge, in 1786, which had belonged tothe late Dr. John Hey, formerly Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity in that University. Probably he knew nothing 
of Italian, and it was to oblige Isola, and to assist him in multiplying copies 
of a valuable foreign classic, that le subscribed. It was the whimsicali- 
ty of two memorandums on one of the blank leaves, which struck me, 
and which sufficiently explain his motive for supporting the Italian 
editor. The former of these was, that he had first opened the book ἐπ 
1810, cut the leaves in 1811, and looked into it in 1812; sothat there isa 
strong presumption, that after all the Doctor never read that divine 
poem. 
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Though little attended to, this is a most remarkable moral 
phenomenon, that a language should, if the term be allowed, 
have been driven from its own proper sphere, and another 
artificially introduced in its place. This has happened in 
Comwall ; the inhabitants have gradually learned the lan- 
guage of their neighbours—their own has ceased to be un- 
derstood; for by being continually pressed within more 
narrow limits, it was at length confined te a few small 
fishing villages, tillin the end it expired, at the death of one 
poor and solitary individual. Many generations must have 
passed away before this could be effected, and the pro- 
gress must have been very gradual. The first step to- 
wards the extinction of Cornish, was when young persons 
began to learn English for convenience. This latter would 
soon become common in the same village, and both would 
be spoken indifferently. A succeeding generation finding 
that English was the language of the Church, and that all 
business, at home and at a distance, was transacted in it, 
would naturally feel a distaste for Commish; and therefore 
by using the former mostly in their families, the children 
would, from this disuse, be ignorant of the tongue of their 
ancestors, and know no other than that which their parents 
had lately adopted. Inriper years they would be entirely 
English, and their posterity would continue to be such. 
These, I apprehend, were the slow and progressive steps 
whichhave effected this great philological alteration. These 
causes, however, could not operate ina large and indepen- 
dent country, which would create and establish a language 
of its own, before that of its neighbours could be substituted 
to any extent. It is therefore an indirect consequence of 
the contracted limits of the Cornish people, and of their 
political incorporation with neighbours, whose manners, lan- 
guage, and customs, they thought it both convenient and 
fashionable to imitate. The same cause is now operating in 
Wales.—Passing through Radnorshire some years ago, 
T was surprised that the inhabitants were entirely ignorant 
of Welsh; and Iwas afterwards told in Monmouthshire, 
that in some parts of that county, where it had been spoken 
within the memory of man, it was no longer used. Among 
other contrivances to advance English, itiscommonin schools 
and families not to allow children to learn or speak Welsh, 
as being vulgar; andin many of the churches, the service 
is alternately performed in the two languages. This re- 
sult is also accelerated, when the language is such as the 
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Welsh, which the natives do not think it worth while to 
retain. But the contrary to this has happened in the Nor- 
man Isles, where, although they have followed all the vicis- 
situdes of the fortunes of this country, since William the 
Conqueror, the language is still as much French, except 
in a few words expressing articles exclusively of English 
manufacture or fashions, as at the first period of their in- 
corporation. The reason of this is obvious,—that as French 
is a polite, useful, and general language, the natives? have 
thought it of tov much importance, as well as convenience, 
to be laid aside, however they may be attached to English 
habits, and cultivate English literature and pursuits. 

It may not be improper to remark here, what kind of 
English is now spoken in Cornwall.—It is highly tinctured 
with provincialisms, and sometimes it retains a few Cornish 
words. The Cornish people have acquired English as 
foreigners, and the persons who spoke it first must neces- 
sarily have incorporated with it much of their native ac- 
cent. This would naturally be transmitted to their children, 
with whom a vicious pronunciation would thus become 
habitual. This appears to be the origin of the provin- 
cial English of that county, and why the lower sort of 
people speak it now with so large an alloy of what may be 
supposed to be the ancient Cornish pronunciation. If this 
view of the matter is correct, it will follow, that the tones 
and provincialisms of Cornwall are of a different cast from 
those of any other part of England. How far the latter 
part of this observation is correct, must be decided by 
facts. It is, however, generally admitted that the lower 
Cornish speak English very ill. It has been sometimes with 
considerable difficulty that I have been able to under- 
stand the country people, though I had often conversed with 
thembefore. I have also remarked, that I thought I could 
distinguish in them something like a foreign accent, at least 
something that was unlike English sounds. I hint this 
with some hesitation, as when a person has embraced any 
theory, he may be so little on his guard, as to avail himself 
of the slightest arguments in confirmation. But even now, 
in the more remote parishes, where Cornish may be sup- 
posed to have been the longest retained, the worst English 
is spoken. In the neighbourhood of the Land’s End, the in- 
habitants have an unpleasant way of lengthening out their 
words into adrawl, as if they sung them ; which is contrary to 
the quick and contracting tone of the English idiom, and in 
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all probability has been borrowed from the ancient vernacu- 
lar tongue. 
D. 


LETTER XIII. 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE.---Conclusion. 


I micut have closed our correspondence with my last 
letter, as I had then offered you all my observations on the 
Cornish tongue, and on the kind of English by which it 
has been replaced. I shall therefore be obliged to confine 
myself to a few incidental remarks in this letter ; the first of 
which that occurs, is that the modern are the lineal descen- 
dants of the ancient Commish. This is a fact so different 
from what has generally happened in other countries, 
where there has been a radical substitution of language, 
that it requires some explanation. The present state of 
Cornwall of itself affords internal evidence, that its inhabi- 
tants are not to any extent a mixed people, or any other 
than the posterity of the ancient natives. The nomencla- 
ture of the country alone is a sufficient confirmation of 
this opinion. The names of places, almost universally, 
and those of agreat number of families, owe their deriva- 
tion to the Cornish language. This would not be the case, 
if the former race had been either exterminated or expelled. 
Conquerors in many instances change the names of coun- 
tries and places; the Romans did it, the Goths and 
Vandals did it, and the Europeans have carried the practice 
into all their modern discoveries, where, at the most, only 
a few disfigured aboriginal appellatives have remained. 
As to families, the conquerors also retain their own names, 
and indeed every thing else, which can remind them of 
the people, and of the particular blood from which they 
spring. But nothing of the kind has ever happened in 
Cornwall ; every thing around us is strictly Cornish, and 
the vernacular idiom of the natives is the only thing which 
in the lapse of ages has perished. In short, they appear 
to have continued as a people of nearly unmixed descent, 
since the evacuation of Britain by the Romans in the Fifth 
Century. 

Having thus examined the Cornish Dialect through all 
the ramifications which I had intended, I might have con- 
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cluded here, were it not from a wish to make a few cursory: 
remarks on a subject connected with the Christian religion. 
It is pleasing when one can add but even a few scattered 
rays to the bright effulgence which illumines the evidences 
ofits truth. 1 have already given a list of those Cornish 
terms which designate religious objects. If that religion 
was propagated in Cornwall during the first centuries, we 
might expect to find some traces of it in the language, and 
accordingly those terms are generally foreign, and nearly 
all from the Greek—as dlestely, Bodeya, Diagon, Ebscob, 
Liglos, δε. As all these are foreign terms, it is obvious that 
they must have been imported from some other country; 
that is, from Greece ; and this gives us an additional confir- 
mation, that the Gospel was first preached in Greek to the 
Gentiles, as we are indeed informed by history both sacred 
and profane. 

The words, moreover, are so much disguised, that that 
circumstance confirms us in the truth of the accounts which 
have come down to us, that so many ages have now elapsed 
since the conversion of the Britons. If Christianity were 
of a later date in Cornwall, those terms would have remain- 
ed something nearer to the original Greek. Nor can it be 
more ancient, as the words themselves are either unknown 
to the classics, or were employed by them in a different 
sense. 

Cornish did not begin to exist as a separate language 
till after the Romans had evacuated Britain; the age of 
saints and legends soon followed ; and the above terms 
having thus become Cornish, show that they belong to the 
religious activity of that period. Christianity, therefore, 
cannot be ascribed toa later, nor to a much more distant 
date; but its language, thus altered and fitted to the 
Cornish idiom, directs us to the precise point, when such 
excellent and undaunted men as St. Petroc, St. Just, and 
St. Kevern, came from a foreign land to gather a plentiful 
spiritual harvest on the shores of Cornwall. These were the 
pious and venerable personages, who, however their histo- 
ries may have been darkened by fable and superstition, 
there can be no doubt, exposed themselves among a barba- 
rous race; and with a perseverance, which even under the 
greatest difficulties must command success, they instructed 
them in the arts of civilized life, and how to value the 
Spiritual blessings of faith in Christ. Such appears to 
have been the character of those men, who thus intrepidly 
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devoted themselves, and whom the Church has_ canonized 
as saints. Yet I would not be understood, as if I hinted, 
that the age of Christianity could be traced only in the 
Cornish tongue; for the same concurrence is also to be 
found in other languages; Greek and Latin in particular. 
In the classic authors before our present era, there is no 
mention whatever of Christianity ; but this could not have 
been the case, had it then existed. It cannot therefore be 
older; but since it was mentioned under Nero, it cannot be 
more recent; and consequently, it can be of no other pe- 
riod than that to which it is ascribed by the writers of the 
New Testament. The terms of Christianity are neither pure 
Greek nor Latin; and that too confirms the history, that it 
was first preached by foreigners; but as their Greek is 
full of Hebrew and Syriac phrases, we may readily imagine 
that they were either Jews or Syrians. Hence this philo- 
logical coincidence adds again to the arguments for the 
genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances here, when my 
object is only to suggest how etymological inquiries may 
be employed as incidental assistances to the establishment 
of the most sacred and the most important historical 
truths. 

With this letter, I shall conclude our correspondence 
on the Cornish tongue, which has been extended to a greater 
length than I originally intended. It is not for me to 
determine with what success I have prosecuted this in- 
quiry. I may, however, confidently assert, that the subject is 
interesting. I have endeavoured to explain myself in a 
plain and familiar style, and occasionally to enliven it by 
small embellishments. Philology is sufficiently dry and 
forbidding to most readers, and therefore it should be 
rendered as easy and inviting, as in its nature it will ad- 
mit. An abler hand than mine might have corresponded 
more satisfactorily with you; but even as itis, the time 
and trouble spent in consulting and collating authorities, 
and in deciding respecting words in different languages, 
has been much more considerable than 1 had antici- 
pated. 

D. 
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MISC. OBS. NOV. 
Tom. V. p. 433. in Annum MDCCXLIV. 


DE PATAVINITATE LIVIANA, 


ie a 


if ὃ Livio, Romanorum Historicorum facile principi, Patavinitatem 
nescio quam exprobrabat Asinius Pollio, magna quoque ipse inter 
Romanos rerum gestarum et eloquentie fama clarus. Id testatur 
Quintilianus Instit. Orat. i. 5. et vill. 1. Cut sicredimus, Livianum 
istud vitium in aliqua verborum insolentium ac peregrinorum affe- 
ctatione consistit. Verum etsi non minimi ponderis sit tanti Aucto- 
ris judicium, illius hac de re conjecturam viri docti non immerito 
dubitant admittere. Hactenus enim inventus est nemo, non dico 
recentiorum, sed ne veterum quidem, qui Patavina illa vocabula ia 
Livio deprehenderit. Imo Quintilianus ipse ubique miram_ illius 
facundiam predicat lacteamque ubertatem, ita ut eum Juvenibus 
potius legendum suadeat, quam Sallustium, ut fide candidiorem ac 
magis expositum. 

Ea ratio, ni fallor, optima eruditissimos a duobus retro szculis 
viros impulit, ut Patavinitatis voce aliud quid intelligendum esse 
censerent. Itaque ab Asinio suspicantur tacite exprobratas esse 
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orthographiz insolentiam, sive etiam Pompeianarum partium stu- 
dium. Varias illas opiniones recensuit, et feliciter improbavit vir 
Doctus, Daniel-Georgius Morhofius, in luculenta de Patavinitate 
Liviana Dissertatione. Sed nihilo mihi ceteris felicior fuisse vide- 
tur, dum Patavinitatem Livii putavit consistere in aliquo dictionis 
vitio, ita tamen latente, ut a nemine hodie possit animadverti. 

Ego vero arbitror, si quid in Livio vitii ivesse dicendum est, nihil 
esse aliud quam redundans illud atque Asiaticum dicendi genus, 
quod, quasi a Romana virilitate alienum ac frigidum, ut in Cicerone 
Brutus, sic in Livio quidam carpere ausi sunt. Unus horum, Impera- 
tor Caligula, quasi verbosum in Historia negligentemque Livium 
traducebat, Se Suetonio in ipsius vita c. 34. Quin et Quintilia- 
nus Instit. vill. 3. μακρολογίαν in eo reprehendebat. Haud dubie 
sane in ee Saitenti fuisse quoque videtur Pollio, cujus in 
scriptis diligentia quidem laudatur, sed compositio dura, salebrosa, 
ac stricta fuisse dicitur, uti ex Veterum judiciis observavit Morho- 
fius dicte Dissertationis c. 4. Ideo igitur aurea Livii ubertas ipsi 
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displicebat, quod exilitatem suam pregravaret, quodque diversi sibi 
conscius generis placere se in dicendo posse iis, quibus ille placeret, 
diffideret, uti in pari casu de Seneca ait Quintilianus Instit. x. 1. 

Quum igitur dicax esset et urbauus Pollio, frigidam illam et elum- 
bem, ut sibi videbatur, Livii prolixitatem, festive Patavinitatem ap- 
pellabat, earatione, quam anemine hactenus, quod sciam, observatam 
demiror. Patavinis scilicet mulieribus vitio dabatur, quod essent 
in Venerem frigidiores. Unde Martialis Epigr. ix. 17. 


Tu quoque nequitias nostri lususque libelli, 
Uda puella, leges, sis Patavina licet. 


Hee certe in Patavinis mulieribus morum severitas laudari potius 
meruit, uti laudata est a Plinio juniore Epist. 1. 14. Sed inde 
Pollionem jocandi in Livium occasionem arripuisse manifestum 
mihi videtur. Quod quin facete fecerit, licet maligne nemo, ut opi- 
nor, ibit inficias. 

Hec de Livii Patavinitate debentur illustri Joann. Buherio. 

“Πὰς pertinent illa Livio ab Asinio Pollione objecta Patavinttas, 
qua nihil aliud intellexit, quam modos loquendi Patavinos a Livio 
usurpatos :' qui quidem ea in re maledicus fuit, neque hoc suo 
judicio audiendus est : qua de re nos pluribus egimus integro libro 
de Patavinitate Liviana: ita fuerunt, qui Virgilio Mantuanitatem 
inesse, observasse sibi visi sunt, quod: de Asinio Pollione eodem 
memorat Scaliger Poetices 1. iv.c.17.* Franc. vero Floridus 3 
illud Hieronymo judicium tribuit, et ex eo censor Verdierius idem 
producit in Censione Scriptorum p. 50.: ex eo enim dicit Hierony- 
mum deprekendisse Virgilii Mantuanttatem, quod sceleratum fri- 
gus dixerit, eoque epitheto sepius utatur, de qua Mantuanitate 
videndus Erythreus in Indice Virgiltano v. Sceleratum limen: in 
Quintiliano Fr. Philelphus Hispanitatem* notavit, et objicitur idem 


τ “Boo vero id incertum esse judico, num Asinius Pollio jure, an secus, 
Patavinos loquendi modos Livio exprobraverit ? Potuit ille wtate sua 
scire, quidnam inter urbanam et Patavinam dictionem interesset: nobis 
vero id hodie nullo modo explorare licet: interea stolidum fuisse homi- 
nem facile largior, qui id vitio dederit florentissimo scriptori, quod omni 
fortassis vitio caruit, neque maledicentiorem Asinio, quum viveret, quem- 
quam extitisse ieanovian 2 o dia lby Moshemius. 

2 “ Verba loc. laudato p. 442. Ed. Heidelb. 1607-8. hac sunt, Pollio sibi 
solus Romane vel loqui, vel scribere visus est, cui Livius olet Patavinitatem, 
Virgilius Mantuanitatem, Ciceronis dictio parum sapit.” J. L. Moshemius. 

3. ἐς Anologiain Accii Plauti et aliorum Lingue Latine auctorum calumnia- 
tores libro cultissimo, qui Basilee 1540, fol. prodiit: unde vero Flori- 
dus hoc de Hieronymo hauserit, viderint alii. Ego non sine cura evolutis 
Hieronymo operibus, nihil ejus rei in illis reper.” J. L. Moshemius. 

4 “Brat enim Calaguri, oppido Hispania, natus: non vero universe 
Philelphus de Quintiliano Ep. ad Joh, Tuscanellam ita censuit, verum de 
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Senece tragico,’ de quo inepte admodum judicat Lipsius, recla- 


mante omnino Scaligero, qui et in Hypercritico suo et in Excerptis 
a fratribus Puteanis editis vehementer eam ob causam illum repre- 
hendit, ut imperitum rei poetic judicem : ita Cordube nati poete 
pingue quoddam et peregrinum sonuere Ciceroni:® quin et ipse 
Cicero aliquid e patria Arpino trahere sciolis nonnullis visus est: 
Nicolaus Heinsius in Claudiano Alexandrinam aliquam facundiam 
notavit: de cetero nemo inter veteres adeo felix fuit, quin illi que- 
dam fuerint objecta, ut prolixe recenset Leo Allatius in Libro de 
Erroribus magnorum virorum in dicendo, Romz 1635. edito.” 
Ὁ. G. Morhofii Liber de Dictione pura Latina, Hanovere, 1725. 
p- 27. J. L. Moshemius edidit et Notas adjecit. 


AMCGENITATES PHILOSOPHIC. 
ΝΟ, ἃ: 


Containing Observations on, and Corrections of, Pas- 
sages in Hermes, Hermias, Jamblichus, and Proclus. 


N. B. The words, to which a star is prefixed, are not found in the Greek 
Thesaurus of H. Stephens. 


4 Ν \ ὑβὺ \ A ἃ - ͵ - 9 ΣΡ ῸΣ ᾿ 

Οἱ μὲν γὰρ εὐϑὺς τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῷ τῷ σώματι τῷ ὀργανικῷ συνοικίζου- 

σιν, ὥσπερ οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν Πλατωνικῶν" οἱ δὲ μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου 

ψυχῆς, καὶ τῆς ᾿ἀγγελιώδους αἰθέρια, καὶ οὐράνια, καὶ πνευματικὰ 

΄ 7 ‘ gs A x κι 

περιβλήματα, περιαμπέχοντα, THY νοεραν ζωὴν, προβεβλῆσθαι μὲν αὐτῆς 

ᾧρουρᾶς evexev [λέγουσι,)] ὑπηρετεῖν δὲ αὐτῇ καθάπερ ὀχήματα, 
> Ν Ν ~ 

συμμέτρως δ᾽ αὖ καὶ πρὸς τὸ OTEQSOY TW συμβιβάζειν μέσοις τισὶ 


a ae eae eae σα σσανυσανσνοονν 


longioribus, que Quintiliano solent tribui, declamationibus: Orationis, 
inquit, ejus filum mihi sane non placet, sapit enim Hispanitatem ne- 
scio quam, hoc est barbariem plane quandam : vid. Epistolare, ut vocatur, 
Fr. Philelphi I. iii, p. li. Ed. Venet. 1491. in 4to.” J. L. Moshemius. 

5 “Tipsii reprehensio Senece addita est Editionjbus auctoris hujus, 
que Lipsii Notas habent adjectas: ceterum fallitur hic vir summus, ex 
memoria scribens, Sealigerum in Hypercritico, qui liber vi. est Poetices 
ejus, Lipsium ob censuram hanc notasse: laudat Scaliger vehementer 
Senecam c. vi. p. m. 773,4. at Lipsii nulla ibi extat memoria.” J. L, 
Mosheniius. 

6 Orat. pro Archia ς. x. Ῥ. τη. 393. T. ii. Opp. 
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κοινοῖς συνδέσμοις αὐτὴν συνάπτοντα. Jambl. π. Θανάτου ap. Stob. 
Ecl. 1, 52. p. 926. Heeren. 

“ Ante oculos nempe hic habet Jambl. placitum, omnibus 
recentioribus Platonicis commune, varie tamen ab iis ex- 
ornatum, quo animas, que corporibus includerentur, in 
ipso descensu, (quem κάθοδον vocant, cui opponitur ἄνοδος, 
5. Reditus animarum ad loca supera,) plures ponunt sibi 
assumere corporum quasi species, 5. involucra, ΘΓ, igne, 
vel alia natura constantia, quae et iis περιβλήματα et ὀχήματα 
vocantur, quibus amicte ita sese demum corpori insinuent, 
quod corpus mortale et terrestre divinam anime naturam 
aliter continere ac ferre nequeat. Supra jam explicavit 
hanc sententiam Hermes p. 776. c. 51. fr. 3. cf. et Procl.ad 
Tim. 311. 320. Holsten. de V. Porphyr. 66.” Heeren. 

The passage of Jamblichus is thus translated in Heeren’s 
Edition:—“ Alii enim statim animam organico corpori 
conjungunt, ut plerique Platonici: alii tmter animam incor- 
poream et corpus zthereos et coelestes amictus, mentis vitam 
circumdantes, tum ipsi anteponi preesidii causa censent, 
tum ut vehicula subservire, tum etiam cum solido corpore 
vinculis quibusdam communibus apte connectere.” 

Mr. Taylor in Class. Journ. 34, 455. has presented 
us with the following English translation :— 

« Some immediately conjoin the soul to the organic body, 
as most of the Platonists. But others say that between 
the incorporeal soul and the ¢estaceous body, ethereal, celes- 
tial, and pneumatic garments circularly invest the intellec- 
tual life, and surrounditasa guard. They add, that these 
vestments are subservient to the incorporeal soul as 
vehicles ; and that they are commensurately adapted to the 
solid body, conjoining this soul to it, by certain middle 
common bonds.” 

Mr. Taylor subjoins this explanation :— 

“The term ὀστρεώδης is very frequently used by Platonic 
writers to denote the human body, and was originally de- 


rived by them from the Phadrusof Plato (p. 250=27. Ast.), 


where, speaking of the felicity of the soul in a former 
life, when she was united to divinity, he says that ‘she was 
then liberated from this external body, to which we are 
now bound like an oyster to its shell? Καὶ ἀσήμαντοι τούτου, 
ὃ νῦν δὴ σῶμα περιφέροντες ὀνομάζομεν, ὀστρέου τρόπον δεδεσμευμένοι. 
By the immorta/ soul, therefore, in this passage, Porphyry 
[Jambl.] means ‘ the rational and intellectual part of ouy 
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soul ;’ and this, according to the best of the Platonists, is 
united to the /estaceous body by two media, an ethereal and 
a pneumatic vehicle, in the former of which the rational 
soul eternally resides, and in the latter she suffers the pu- 
nishment of her guilt.” 

But, though no Platonic philosopher, and but very 
scantily acquainted with the writings of the Platonists, I 
must as a philologist beg leave to question the accuracy of 
these versions on two solid grounds, 1. that the words 
themselves will not bear the interpretation, 2. that the in- 
terpretation does not suit the sense of them. By the words, 
τῆς Te ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς ἀγγελιώδους, We Cannot under- 
stand the soul without body and the body without soul, because 
in that case they should have run thus, τῆς τε ἀ. Ψ. καὶ τοῦ 
&. σώματος : nor does Jambl. by the word, τῆς ἀγγελιώδους, 
mean the outward body at all. For, having said “ that some 
immediately conjoin the soul to the organic body itself, as 
the greater part of the Platonists,’ he adds, ‘that others 
hold that between the soul without body and the soul in 
body certain ethereal, celestial, and pneumatic garments 
incircle the intellectual life,” μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς 
καὶ τῆς ἀγγελιώδους [ψυχῆς.] The Philosopher is explaining 
the connexion, which, according to some of the Platonists, 
exists between the incorporeal and the human soul; but 
neither he, nor any other Philosopher, would venture to 
speak of the connexion by garments between the incor- 
poreal soul and the human body.*' On the contrary he ex- 
pressly says that these garments, which connect the divine 
and the human soul, are attached, by certain middle com- 
mon bonds, to the human body, πρὸς τὸ στερεὸν σῶμα 
συμβιβάζειν. 

Pletho in Orac. 135. (in Maittairii Misc. Gr. aliquot 
Scriptt. Carm.) Oi περί τε Πυθαγόραν καὶ Πλάτωνα σοφοὶ τὴν ψυχὴν 
οὐ πάντη τινὰ χωριστὴν οὐσίαν παντὸς σώματος νομίζουσιν, οὐ μὲν 
δὴ, οὐδ᾽ αὖ πάντη ἀχώριστον᾽---τοιοῦτον οὖν εἶδος οὖσαν τὴν ψυχὴν 
σώματι ἀεὶ συνεῖναι αἰθερίῳ οἷον ὀχήματι ἑαυτῆς, ᾿συναπαθανατίσουσαν 
καὶ αὐτὸ τῇ προσεχεῖ ἐπαφῇ, εἶναι δ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸ τοιοῦτον αὐτῆς ὄχημα 
ἄψυχον καθ᾽ αὑτὸ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐψυχῶσθαι καὶ αὐτὸ, τῷ ἑτέρῳ τε, καὶ ψυχῆς 


1 Proclus, in his ᾿Αφορμαὶ, most sublimely says “ that soul is in intel- 
lect and in God everywhere, in body nowhere; but body is in soul, and 
in God :” Καὶ ψυχὴ ἐν νῷ τε καὶ θεῷ πανταχοῦ, καὶ οὐδαμοῦ ἐν σώματι" σῶμα δὲ καὶ 
ἐν ψυχῇ, καὶ ἐν θεῷ. 
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ἀλόγῳ εἴδει, ὃ δὴ Ψυχῆς λογικῆς εἴδωλον οἱ σοφοὶ καλοῦσι, φαντασίᾳ τε 
δὴ ἐπ ιν κη ἐνὸν καὶ αἰσθήσει, κ. τ. λ. 

Hermes ap. Stob. Ecl. 1, 51. p. 714. T. Πῶς τοῦτο “λέγεις, 
ὦ πάτερ, ὁ νοῦς τῆς Ψυχῆς χωρίζεται, καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ τοῦ πνεύματος 5 
σοῦ εἰπόντος ἔνδυμα εἶναι τοῦ μὲν vou τὴν Ψυχὴν, τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς τὸ 
πνεῦμα; ; A. Suvvoew δεῖ 34, ὦ τέκνον, TOV ἀκούοντα τῷ λέγοντι, καὶ 
συμπνεῖν, καὶ ὀξυτέραν ἔχειν τὴν ἀκοὴν, τῆς τοῦ λέγοντος φωνῆς. 
Ἢ σύνθεσις τῶν ἐνδυμάτων ἐν σώματι γηΐνῳ γίγνεται" ἀδύνατον “γὰρ 
τὸν νοῦν ἐν γηΐνῳ σώματι αὐτὸν καθ᾿ αὑτὸν ἑδράσαι. Οὔτε YP, τὸ 
γήϊνον σῶμα δυνατόν ἐστι τὴν τηλικαύτην ἀθανασίαν ἐ ἐνεγκεῖν" οὔτε 
τὴν τοσαύτην ἀρετὴν ἀνασχέσθαι, συγχρωτιξόμενον αὐτῇ. Παθητὸν 
οὖν σῶμα, ἔλαβεν ὥσπερ περιβόλαιον τὴν Ψυχήν' ἡ ἣ δὲ ψυχὴ, καὶ αὐτή 
τις θεία οὖσα, καθάπερ ὑπηρέτου τῷ πνεύματι χρῆται, τὸ δὲ le τὸ 
ζῷον διήκει. 

In this passage for καθάπερ ὑπηρέτου, the sense requires 
ὑπηρέτῃ. “" Οὖν addidi, ut nexus sermonis οοηῃδίαγοί. 
Parum tamen abest, quin mutata interpunctione malim, 
αὐτῇ, παθητὸν oy. Σῶμα οὖν ἔλαβεν. Heeren. It is remark- 
able that Heeren should translate the words, as if he 
had read ὁ νοῦς for σῶμα, “ Assumsit ergo mens animam 
velut amictum;” and this reading certainly suits the sense 
better. For Hermes had undertaken to prove that the soul 
is the garment of intellect, and the spirit the garment of the 
soul, and, as he asserts that 4 σύνθεσις τῶν ἐνδυμάτων ἐν σώματι 
γηΐνῳ γίγνεται, it is scarcely credible that he should, five 
lines afterwards, say, that the body receives the soul as a gar- 
ment, ‘The absence of the article too, before σῶμα, plainly 
proves some corruption; for, if that be the meaning of the 
words, the article is just as necessary before σῶμα, as 
before ψυχὴ, mete, νοῦς. The passage may perhaps have 
stood thus: Οὔτε γὰρ τὸ γήϊνον σῶμα δυνατόν ἐστι τὴν τηλικαύτην 
ἀθανασίαν ἐ ἐνεγκεῖν" οὔτε τὴν τοσαύτην ἀρετὴν ἀνασχέσθαι, συγχρωτι- 
ζόμενον αὐτῇ, [τὸ] παθητὸν σῶμα. ['O νοῦς οὖν] ἔλαβεν ὥσπερ 
περιβόλαιον τὴν ψυχήν. 

But, to return to the passage of Jamblichus, having en- 
deavoured to settle the question about the right interpre- 
tation of it, let us next endeavour tO remove a corruption 
from the text: Οἱ δὲ μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς 
ἀγγελιώδους aide “pl, καὶ οὐράνια, καὶ πνευματικὰ περιβλήματα, 
περιαμπέχοντα τὴν νοερὰν ἜΝ προβεβλῆσθαι μὲν αὐτῆς φρουρᾶς 
ἕνεκεν [λέγουσιν.] 

A very little reflection vill satisfy the reader that ἀγγελι- 
weous is a vor nihilt, quite as foreign to the Greek language, 
as itis to the passage of Jamblichus. ᾿Αγγελιώδης can only 


- 
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be derived from ἀγγελία, Nuntium, and εἶδος. If it were 
derived from ἄγγελος, Angelus, an Angel, it would be written 
ἀγγελοειδὴς, and in the contracted form, aioe held 

My sole object being the investigation of truth, God 
forbid that I should intentionally suppress any thing, ‘which 
militates against my own opinions, or should not give due 
weight to every objection, which can be urged against them, 
from whatever quarter the objections may come. I should 
infinitely prefer the solid reputation, which may in the 
course of time be acquired by this honorable conduct, to 
the unstable, but more rapid fame of him, who by the aids 
of misapplied learning and perverted ingenuity has con- 
tended for victory, and not for truth. 

The fact, then, is that something may be said in vindica- 
tion of the word ἀγγελιώδης as eypued to the Angels. For 
I find in Agathiee Epigr. 38. "Acxomoy,* ἀγγελίαρχον, ἀσώματον 
eidei μορφῆς: see the New Gr. Thes. p. 357. a. c. I also find 
Ἔ ἀγγελιήτης in Jo. Geometre Hymno 2, 19. 3, 37.; 4, 25. 
Xaiog *anoreonoutyy * ψυχάρπαγας ἀγγελιήτας, ‘Gaude: quee Genios 
animarum disjicis hostes: see the New Gr. Thes. p. 356. 
But these are poetic licences, and the licences taken by 
very modern Greek poets, which cannot be extended to 
Jamblichus, a writer of plain prose. 

It is true that we find in the Platonic Scholia a mention 
of Angelic Souls, Hermias ad Plat. Pheedr. 113. Πολὺ δὲ 
πρότερον καὶ αὐτοὶ οἱ θεοὶ, καὶ πᾶσαι αἱ θεῖαι ψυχαὶ, ἀγγελικαί τε 
καὶ δαιμόνιαι καὶ ἡρωϊκαί : 127, ᾿Εὰν μὲν κατὰ τὸ θεῖον εἶδος, θεῖοι, 
κατὰ δὲ τὸ ἀγγελικὸν, ἀγγελικοὶ καὶ αὐτοί: ἐὰν δὲ κατὰ τὸ Saetpsbioy 
εἶδος τῆς ζωῆς ἱστῶνται"» (Cod. ἵστηται, ) δαιμόνιοι καὶ αὐτοὶ γίνονται" 
ἐὰν δὲ κατὰ τὸ ἡρῷον, ἡρωϊκοὶ, καὶ ὁμοίως ἐπὶ πάντων. Jambl. ap. 
Stob. Ecl. 1, 52. p. 1064. Περὶ τῆς ἐπικαρπίας τῶν ψυχῶν, ὃ ἣν 
κομίζονται εἰσαῦθις, ἐπειδὰν ἐξέλθωσι τοῦ σώματος, εἰς ἀγγέλους τε 
καὶ ἀγγελικὰς ψυχᾶς, τὸ ὅλον διάδουσιν οἱ πρεσβύτεροι: LOGS. 
᾿Απολυθεῖσαι δὲ τῆς γενέσεως, κατὰ μὲν τοὺς παλαιοὺς, * συν- 
διοικοῦσι τοῖς θεοῖς τὰ ὅλα' κατὰ δὲ τοὺς Πλατωνικοὺς , τηροῦσιν 
αὐτῶν τὴν τάξιν, καὶ ἀγγέλοις μὲν ὡσαύτως κατ᾽ ἐκείνους μὲν 
συνδημιουργοῦσιν τὰ ὅλα᾽ κατὰ δὲ τούτους * συμπεριπολοῦσι. See 
also what I have said in Classical Journal, t. vii. p. 161, and 
the New Greek Thesaurus p. 357. But, in the passage under 
consideration, the mention of angels is quite extraneous 
to the subject, which relates to the connexion between the 
divine soul and the human soul, the soul without body and 
the soul in body. 

It is not very difficult to account for the introduction 
of a word relating to the Angels, if we suppose the 
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transcriber of the Ms. to have been a pious Monk, who, 
being better acquainted with the history of Angels, than 
with the philosophy of Plato, might naturally imagine 
that the word, which he found scarcely legible in his copy, 
because it was written in a contracted form, must have 
some relation to the Angels, as the mention of the incor- 
poreal soul immediately preceded. 

The learned Professor Passow is content with the word 
ἀγγελιώδης, to which he attributes a Neo-Platonic sense of 
some kind or other, and it will be soon enough for me to 
adopt it, when he is able to explain it, and to defend the 
structure of the word itself :--“’AyysAimdys, ab Jambl. ap. 
Stob. Ecl. 1, 52, 39. p. 926. animze incorporeze opponitur, 
vocabulum nobis non satis claruam; ex adytis, ut videtur, 
sapientiz Neo-Platonicz repetitum.” Passow. Symb. ad 
Schneider. Lex., in Beckii Actis Semin. Reg. et Societ. 
Philol. Lips. 1, 92. 

The Editors of the New Greek Thesaurus, p. 357. a. have 
cited Passow’s words without any remark. Thinking that 
Mr. Taylor, who had spent nearly forty laborious years in 
the study of the philosophy of Aristotle and of Plato, was 
the properest person to decide a philosophical question of 
this nature, I applied to him for a solution of the difficulty, 
and he promptly obeyed the call by inserting the article, 
which appeared in the 34th No. of the Class. Journ., from 
which I have above made an extract, and in which he pro- 
poses to substitute the term ὀστρεώδους. 

This conjecture was not deemed satisfactory either by 
Professor Boissonade, or by myself:— 

“‘Nuperrime in Ephem. Class. 34, 455. vir Πλατωνικώτα- 
TOS PYO ἀγγελιώδους proposuit scr. ὀστρεώδους, optime quidem 
ad sensum, et e lingua philosophica petitum, cf. quee notavi 
ad Marin. 67.; sed remotum nimis a voce suspecta. 
Equidem legerim ἀγγειώδους. Judicet ipse V. D. num bene 
conjecerim.” Boissonad. ad Pseudo-Herodian. Partitt. 212. 
“*Restitutio vocis ἀγγειώδους pro ἀγγελιώδους venit in mentem 
et Barkero, viro doctissimo et amicissimo. De qua lectione 
non erit quod dubitet lector criticus, si meminerit meta- 
pnore vocis ἀγγεῖον, in sensu Corporis: vide omnino 
Novam 165. Steph. Edit. sub ’Ayyziov, p. 436.” Idem in 
Addendis, p. 298. 

But let us hear what Mr. Taylor has to offer in defence 
of his conjecture :— 

““ Palzographists, as you say, may not perhaps approve 
of my substituting ὀστρεώδους for ἀγγελιώδους. 1 can only 
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say, however, in defence of the adoption of this word, that 
it is no unusual thing in Platonic writings to find similar 
mistakes, in which there is an absolute necessity of substi- 
tuting for one word another, that is not in any respect like 
it. In proof of this, take the following instances from the 
Commentaries of Proclus on the Timezeus. 

“P. 92. Τὸ δὲ μηδὲ εὑρόντα δυνατὰ δυνατὸν εἶναι λέγειν. Here 
for δυνατὰ it is necessary to read εἰς ἅπαντας. For the com- 
ment of Proclus in this place i is on the following words of 
Plato : Tov μὲν οὖν, ποιητὴν καὶ πατέρα τοῦδε τοῦ παντὸς, εὑρεῖν τε 
ἔργον, καὶ εὑρόντα εἰς ἅπαντας ἀδύνατον λέγειν. 

“Ῥ, 102. Καὶ τὸ νοερὸν, Ἐἑνοειδῶς μὲν τὰ αἰσθητὰ, δευτέρως δὲ 
ἔχει τὰ αἰσθητά. In which passage the second αἰσθητὰ should 
be νοητά. For that, which is intellectual, comprehends in it- 
self sensibles, conformably to the nature of the one, because 
it is the cause of them; but it possesses intelligibles secon- 
darily, because the intelligible is prior to the intellectual. 

“<P, 107. Τὸν δὲ δὴ λόγον ἡμῖν ἐφεξῆς πέραινε. These are the 
words of Plato himself, and λόγον ought to be νόμον, as is 
evident from the comment of Proclus, who says: ὋὉ δὲ 
νόμος εἴληπται ἀπὸ τῶν κιθαρῳδικῶν. νόμων. 

“P, 122. Τὰ γὰρ ἔσχατα δεῖται τῶν σωμάτων, Where for 
σωμάτων it is Bee cts to read δευτέρων. 

“<P, 127. To δὲ περιληπτικώτερου, τῆς πρώτης ἀρχῆς ἐγγύτερον" τὸ 
δὲ ἄλλον ἐκείνης εἰς αἰτίας λόγον κυριώτερον. Here for ἄλλον it is 
necessary to read ἐγγύτερον, and then what Proclus says, 
will be intelligible and most true, viz. ‘ that the nature, which 
is more comprehensive, is nearer to the first princi- 
ple ; and that, which is nearer to the first, is of a more 
causal nature.’ This, indeed, is demonstrated by Proclus 
in his Theological Elements. 

ΚΤ the same page also we read: Κατὰ πάσας γὰρ τὰς τοῦ 
νοῦ τάξεις, πρόεισιν ἣ τοῦ νοῦ φύσις. But for the second νοῦ we 
should read ζώου. 

PCa: Ὡς γὰρ ἡ τοῦ ἡλίου σφαῖρα τῆς ἐν αὐτῇ ψυχῆς ὄψις ἐ ἐστὶν, 
οὕτω δὴ καὶ τῆς ψυχῆς ὄψις ἐστὶ τὸ θεῖον ἐκεῖνο φῶς. In which 
passage for the second ψυχῆς it is requisite to read σφαίρας. 

** Many other instances might be adduced from the same 
work, in which 1 have made upwards of a thousand zeces- 
sary emendations ; but the above will prove the truth of 
my position.” 

Mr. Taylor to E. H. B. June 29, 1818. 


“1 shall be much gratified by the perusal of M. Bois- 
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sonade’s Work, and shall be surprised, if he can find ano- 
ther word instead of ὀστρεώδους in the passage from Stobeeus, 
which will give the genuine sense of the passage. For I 
need not remind you that a sense is one thing, and ‘he sense 
another.” 

Mr. Taylor to E. H. B. Aug. 24, 1818. 


“7 have seen what Professor Boissonade has said, in 
his Notes on Pseudo-Herodiant Epimerismi, concerning my 
substituting ὀστρεώδους for ἀγγελιώδους. I have written a Let- 
ter in answer, which has been forwarded to the Profes- 
sor. As you conjecture, therefore, that the true reading 
is ἀγγειώδους, as well as M. Boissonade, I shall observe to 
you, as Ihave done to him, that the conjecture is very 
ingenious, and that it would be no less appropriate than 
ingenious, if there was good authority for the use of it, 
as indicative of the last vestment or vehicle of the soul. 
But 1 do not recollect meeting with it in any Platonic 
writer. The word ἀγγεῖον occurs in the Zoroastrian 
Oracles; but it is not there used to signify ‘he body, but, 
according to Psellus, means τὸ σύνθετον κρᾶμα τῆς ψυχῆς. I 
was, however, much gratified by the honorable mention 
made of me by the Professor.” 

Mr. Taylor to E. H. B. Sept. 26, 1818. 


«11 am not mistaken, I said in my last Letter to you 
that there was no authority for ἀγγειώδης being used by 
Platonic writers to signify the body; and I still say the 
same. For the authorities you have adduced in _ the 
Thesaurus are not Platonic, Pletho ' excepted, and he was 
a modern Greek, and, as I have shewn in my Dissertation 
on the Philosophy of Aristotle, was far from being deeply 


'Pletho is not quoted in the Thes., but his words were communicated 
to Mr. Taylor in a Letter :— 

Σὸν γὰρ ἀγγεῖον θῆρες χθονὸς oikhsovoew τὸ τῆς σῆς ἀγγεῖον ψυχῆς, τὸ θνητὸν 
δὴ τοῦτο σῶμα, εὐλαὶ καὶ κνώδαλα οἰκήσουσιν. 

In addition to the authorities already produced, take the following 
from Hermes ap. Stob. Ecl. 1, 52. p. 1084. Τῷ οὖν λόγῳ τούτῳ, ὦ παῖ, καὶ τῇ 
ἄνω τῶν πραγμάτων ἐξαλλαγῇ, καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς ἐστὶν * * ἡ φύσις, πλάστειρα γὰρ 
οὖσα, καὶ σκηνοποιὸς, ἀγγείοις εἰσβάλλονται αἱ ψυχαί. ““διιηΐ ἀγγεῖα Corpora, 
quibus anime velut) νὰ 515 includuntur.”  Leeren. 

“ Magnam 5. potius nimiam fuisse ap. Nostrum Hermetis Trismegisti, 
ut vocatur, auctoritatem, loca amplissima, ex scripts ipsi tributis in Eclo- 
gis maxime physicis,(nam in Ethicis semel tantum, in Florilegio nunquam 
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skilled in the Philosophy of Plato. He had, indeed, but 
avery superficial knowledge of either; Psellus, from liv- 
ing some centuries prior to him, from having paid more 
attention to the doctrines of Plato, and from having 
had books to consult, which were lost in the time of 
Pletho, was more knowing in that philosophy. He was, 
therefore, right in saying that ἀγγεῖον, in the Zoroastrian 
Oracle, meant τὸ σύνθετον κράμα τῆς ψυχῆς. For the soul is 
a mixture, as is shown in the Timeeus of Plato, from an 
impartible essence, (i.e. from intellect,) and a nature di- 
visible about bodies (i. e. corporeal life.) This mi- 
xture likewise is represented,by Plato, in the same Dialogue, 
as being made in the crater, by which is meant ‘ the foun- 
tain of souls, or ‘Juno. Hence the soul is a compound- 
ed mixture. But soul is essentially vital, so that, as Psel- 
lus says, the composite mixture, or life of the soul, till it 
is properly purified, is the receptacle of evil demons, 
θῆρες, and κύνες. Hence in one of the Zoroastrian Oracles 
of Psellus it is said, 
Ἔκ Capa κόλπων γαίης θρώσκουσι κύνες χθόνιοι. 

I need nottell you that the meaning of Oraclesis always 
obscure. But what obscurity would there be in the above 
Oracle, if the interpretation of Pletho is adopted, viz. that 
worms shall inhabit the mortal body ἡ Not to mention that 
the meaning is puerile.’ 

“Α5 10 M. Anton., his authority for the use of the word 
in question would be great, if he were a Platonist; but he 
was a Stoic, and the Stoics, though consummately skilled 
in ethical, were very deficient in physical and metaphysical 
knowledge. Hence, as they had very imperfect notions 


Jaudatur,) desumta, abunde testantur. Scriptor quis fuerit et quando vixerit, 
accurate quidem constitui nequit, eum tanen ex Neo-PLaTonrcuruM 
grege fuisse, cf. ΤῸ p. 469. n., nemo amplius dubitat; ut adeo seculo 
forte secundo vel tertio floruerit.” Heeren. Comm. de Font. Ecl. Jos 
Stobei p. 199. 

‘I agree with Mr. Taylor in rejecting the interpretation of Pletho. 
But in the present instance oracular obscurity is not so much required, 
1. because the verse is evidently explanatory of something, which had 
preceded, 

Σὸν γὰρ ἀγγεῖον θῆρες χθονὸς οἰκήσουσιν, 
2. because there is sufficient obscurity in the «nigmatical use of the 
words ἀγγεῖον and θῆρες, and 3. because there are ether Oracles, of which 
the meaning is sufficiently obvious: 
Ψυχὴ 7 μερόπων θεὸν ἄγξει πως ἐς ἑαυτὴν, 
Οὐδὲν θνητὸν ἔχουσα, ὅλη θεόθεν μεμέθυσται, 
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of an incorporeal nature, they conceived that the body 
was in reality, and not metaphorically, the vessel of the 
soul. That this, however, was not the opinion of the Pla- 
tonists, is evident from the express testimony of their 
Coryphzus, Plotinus, Ennead. 4. 1. 3. p. 986. ' “Ὅλως 
μὲν οὖν οὐδὲν τῶν τῆς ψυχῆς μερῶν, οὐδὲ πᾶσαν ἢ φατέον ὡς ἐν τόπῳ 
εἶναι τῷ σώματι περιεκτικὸν μὲν γὰρ ὁ τόπος, καὶ περιεκτικὸν 
σώματος, καὶ οὗ ἕκαστον μερισθέν ἔστιν, ἔστιν ἐκεῖ ws μὴ ὅλον ἐν 
ὁτῷῴουν εἶναι" ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ, οὐ σῶμα, καὶ οὐ περιεχόμενον μᾶλλον, 
ἢ περιέχον: οὐ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἐν᾿ΑΓΓΕΙΩ ἄψυχον yap ἂν γένοιτο 
τὸ σῶμα, εἴτε ὡς "AITEION, εἴτε ὡς ὃ τόπος περιέχει. 

“ Ttis very unlikely, therefore, that Porphyry [Jamblichus'] 
in speaking of the manner, in which the soul is united to the 
body, would call the body the vessel of the soul. For this 
would not only have been contrary to the doctrine of his 
Master, but also to what he himself says in his ’Agoguai πρὸς 
τὰ Νοητά. For he there asserts that an incorporeal nature is 
not inclosed in body like moisture or wind in a bladder; 
i. 6. it is not contained in body, as ina vessel. But his 
words are: Τὸ ἀσώματον dv ἐν σώματι κατασχεθῇ, οὐ συγκλει- 
σθῆναι δεῖ, ὡς ἐν ζωγρείῳ θηρία" συγκλεῖσαι γὰρ αὐτὸ οὐδὲν οὕτω δύναται 
καὶ περιλαβεῖν σῶμα, οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἀσκὸς ὑγρόν τι ἕλκει ἢ πνεῦμα. So far 
indeed was he from conceiving the body to be the vessel of 
the soul, that on the contrary he thought it more fit to say 
that body is in soul, because body could not exist without 
the connecting power of soul. Hence in the same ’Agopyal 
he says ‘that soul is in intellect, and in God everywhere, 
and in body nowhere; but body is in soul and in God.’ 
Καὶ ψυχὴ ἐν νῷ τε καὶ θεῷ πανταχοῦ, καὶ οὐδαμοῦ ἐν σώματι' σῶμα 
δὲ καὶ ἐν ψυχῇ καὶ ἐν θεῷ. 

““ Sincerely wishing you success in all your undertakings, 
and particularly hoping that, when you have accomplished 
the Herculean task of the Uhesaurus, for which I conceive 
you to be most consummately qualified, you may apply 
yourself to the study of the philosophy of Plato, and be 
able to ascend to itsdazzling summits, or, in the language 


‘The passage in question is indisputably taken from Jambl. 
περὶ Θανάτου, and in the previous page Porphyry is mentioned by name, 
ὥσπερ ἡγεῖται Πορφύριος. But even in the Class, Journ. 1. c. Mr. Taylor 
attributes the fragment to Porphyry. 

It is to be noted too that, whether Jamblichus or Porphyry wrote the 
passage in question, it does not involve the personal opinions of either, 
because the writer expressly says that he is delivering the tenets of the 
Platonists. 
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of Theophrastus, to things τῇ φύσει φανερώτατα πάντων, I re- 
main, with great esteem, yours faithfully.” 
Mr. Taylor to E. H. B. Oct. 28, 1818. 


““ Jam pridem misi Valpio emendationem loci Stobei, 
quem tentavit Taylor., et proposui ἀγγειώδους, quod et tibi 
in mentem venisse intelligo. Alize emendd., a viro celeb. 
in Epist., quam mecum communicasti, vix placebunt cri- 
ticis aut palazographicis viris. Si hic corrigendi modus esset 
in usu, nihil jam certi foret in veterum libris. Ars critica 
regulis constat et legibus.” 

M. Boissonade to E. H. B. Aug. 24, 1818. 


But some of the corrections, proposed by Mr. Taylor, 
are within the rules of criticism and the principles of pa- 
leography ; for instance, the substitution of νόμον for λόγον. 
For examples of 4A and N being confounded in the Mss. 
may be found in Bast. Comment. Palzogr. 723. 726. 

“ Jam pridem Addenda et Corrigenda Valpio transmisi, 
nihilque jam superaddere possum. ‘Taylor. nunquam per- 
suadebit, persuadeat licet, ὀστρεώδους bonam esse τοῦ ἀγγε- 
λιώδους emendationem. Si locus emendatione eget, nihil est 
probabilius τοῦ ἀγγειώδους. Nam ἀγγεῖον significare σῶμα sat 

-superque probant collecta a te in Thesauro sub v. ’ Ayyziov.” 
M. Boissonade to E. H. B. Nov. 9, 1818. 


“4 Taylori v. cl. Epistola de ἀγγεῖον nondum mihi persua- 
sit malam esse restitutionem in Jambl. τὸ ἀγγειώδης. Nihil 
propius accedit ad corruptum ἀγγελιώδης : nihil est ad sen- 
sum aptius; nihil ergo probabilius et verosimilius. Criticus, 
qui emendat probabiliter, est extra culpam. Que disputat 
V. D. de proprietate Platonica vocis ἀγγεῖον parum me 


movent.”’ 
M. Boissonade to E. H. B. Dec. 13, 1818. 


“ De v. ἀγγειώδης quee Taylor. opponit, non faciunt satis. 
An sibi semper constant scriptores, vel. philosophi? an 
propria semper voce utuntur? Simus plane securi, donec 
meliora objiciantur et graviora.” 

M. Boissonade to E. H. B.15 Cal. Mart. 1819. 


But, on the contrary, while I always hesitated about the 
necessity of substituting ὀστρεώδους for ἀγγελιώδους, I was in 
a moment quite decided in my rejection of ἀγγειώδους, (though 
perfectly consistent alike with the sense of the passage 
and with the usage of the Greek writers, and though recom- 
mended by the authority of Professor Boissonade, and by 
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the circumstance of its having occurred to another person 
also,) because Mr. Taylor had demonstrated that that word 
was at variance not more with the phraseology of the Plato- 
nic philosophers, than with the doctrine of Plato himself; 
and surely the rules of criticism can never admit the proprie- 
ty of a conjecture equally adverse to both. 

Guided by this and similar experience, I would earnest- 
ly advise every juvenile critic not to place too much con- 
fidence in conjectures however plausible, not, in the full 
assurance of their truth, too hastily to reject opinions, 
which when carefully examined, will be found to have fairer 
pretensions to correctness, and not in the spirit of passive 
obedience to yield himself up to the authority of any critic, 
however great. ‘ Magni viri (Porsoni) rationes minus per- 
spectas habeo, in ejus licet verba modo non jurare sim 
addictus.” Blomf. ad Aisch. Pr. 277. ‘ In melicis autem 
dispenendis ducem habui Burneium, a quo rarissime, nec 
unquam sine pavore, discessi.” Idem ibid. in Preef. vil. 
See Aristarchus Anti-Blomf. 46. 

A little consideration soon furnished me with a conje- 
cture, which is perhaps preferable even to ἀγγειώδους for ay- 
γελιώδους, I mean ἐγγειώδους. 

“41 am glad to find that you have rejected ἀγγειώδους, 
because I conceive it to be almost impossible that Porphy- 
ry [Jamblichus] should have adopted a word, in opposition 
to one of the dogmas of his Master, Plotinus. And your 
substitution of ἐγγειώδους would be most happy and appro- 
priate, if there was any authority for the adoption of it by 
Platonic writers. It is to me, 1 confess, perfectly un- 
known, that any such writer has thus cesignated this out- 
ward body. If any one has, your emencation is certainly 
most correct. For my own part, I am still an advocate 
for ὀστρεώδους. For the carelessness of the transcribers of 
Platonic Greek Mss. has been so great, as to justify any 
emendation, which is not adverse to the sense, how much 
soever it may be contrary to the principles of palaeography. 
In confirmation of this, take the following instances from 
the Scholia of Hermias on the Phaedrus, which are un- 
noticed by the Editor, Professor Ast, who does not appear 
to have been much conversant with the philosophy of 
Plato, though he has presumed to write a Commentary on 
the Phaedrus. 

“ P. 104. Hermias, speaking of the enthusiasm of the 
different parts: of the soul, says:—Tiveras μὲν οὖν καὶ ἄλλοι 
ἐνθουσιασμοὶ περὶ τὰ ἄλλα μέρη τοῦ σώματος, δαιμόνων τινῶν αὐτὸ 
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κινούντων ἢ καὶ θεῶν οὐκ ἄνευ δαιμόνων" καὶ yao ἣ διάνοια ἐνθουσιᾷν 
λέγεται, ὅταν ἐπιστήμας. καὶ θεωρήματα εὑρίσκῃ ἐν ἀκαρεῖ χρόνῳ. καὶ 
ὑπὲρ τὸν ἄλλον ἄνθρωπον. Λέγεται καὶ ἣ δόξα καὶ ἡ φαντασία ἐνθου- 
σιᾷν, ὅταν τέχνας εὑρίσκῃ καὶ ἀποτελῇ παράδοξα ἔργα, οἷον Φειδίας ἐν 
ἄγαλματοποιΐᾳ, καὶ ἄλλος ἐν ἄλλῃ τέχνῃ. In this passage for 
ἴλλα μέρη τοῦ σώματος, it is obviously necessary to read ἄλ- 
λα μέρη τῆς ψυχῆς, and consequently αὐτὰ κινούντων for αὐτὸ x, 

« P. 130. Speaking of the soul, he ΒΆΥ5 : - Επιδοῦσα γὰρ 
ἑαυτὴν τοῖς ὅλοις μετὰ TOU οἰκείου θεοῦ, συνδιακοσμεῖ αὐτῷ TO πᾶν 
κατὰ τὴν ἐκείνου ἰδιότητα ἕκαστος γὰρ τῶν αἰτίων θεῶν τοῦ παντὸς 
κόσμου ποιεῖται τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἰδιότητα, καὶ οὐ μόνης 
τῆς οἰκείας σφαίρας" ὁ μὲν ἥλιος * ἡλιακῶς, ὁ δὲ "άρης * ἀρεϊκῶς, καὶ 
ὁμοίως οἱ ἄλλοι. Here any one, who is an δάδρί ἴῃ the 
philosophy of Plato, will immediately see that for ἕκαστος 
yap τῶν αἰτίων θεῶν, itis necessary to read ξ. y. τ. ἀστρῴων 9. 
For Hermias is speaking of the soul in its most perfect 
state of felicity in the heavens, when it governs the world 
in conjunction with the celestial Gods.’ 

“Ὁ, 132. We have θεῖα instead of τρία, in the following 
passage :—Tatira τὰ θεῖα θεωρεῖται διὰ πάντων τῶν ὄντων πεφυκότα. 

“ P.147. Hermias, explaining the lameness of souls, 
mentioned by Plato, says:— Ἐπειδὴ ἡ βάδισις οἰκεῖον τῇ μετα- 
βατικῇ αὐτῶν αἰσθήσει. But for αἰσθήσει it is indubitably re- 
quisite to.read νοήσει. For the expression μεταβατικὴ νόησις, 
transitive intelligence, perpetually occurs in Platonic writers, 
when speaking of the gnostic energies of the soul. 

< P.153. We have διττὴ instead of τριττὴ, in the following 
passage :—’Emeidy δὲ κρίσις ὡς ἐν πλάτει διττή ἐστι, περὶ τής μέσης 
λέγει ἐνταῦθα. For in what follows, he enumerates the three 
kinds of judgment, and expressly says that the first is 
with Jupiter, the second with Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
and the third with Pluto: Τρίτη δέ ἐστι κρίσις 4 αὐτῷ τῷ Πλού- 
τῶνι καὶ τοῖς ἐν Αἵδῃ καθαρτικοῖς θεοῖς συνοῦσα. 

“«Ῥ, 180. Hermias says: Ὥσπερ δὲ τῷ κανόνι τὸ διάστροφον 
κρίνεται, καὶ τῇ ὀρθῇ τὸ παρὰ τὴν ὀρθὴν, τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ὥσπερ εἰκόνα 
ἀνῆλθεν ὁ φιλόσοφος τὴν ἀλήθειαν, ἡ καὶ τὰ ὅμοια καὶ τὰ παρηλλαγμένα 
κρίνομεν" οὕτως ὀφείλει ὁ ῥήτωρ κανόνα ἔχειν τὸ ἀληθές. Here too 
instead of εἰκόνα it is obviously necessary to read κανόνα. 

“Ῥ 199. Πανταχοῦ γὰρ ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ δὲ [sic] * ἐνθειάζει 
τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους ὡς ἀρχαίους. In which passage for ἐνθειάζει it 
is requisite to read ἐγκωμιάζει. 
pat Sec NS PEC Ss PE A Re ae κος 


‘In a subsequent part of the same page, as Mr. Taylor might have re- 
marked, we have: Ἐν ὅσῳ μὲν οὖν ἐπτέρωται καὶ evidputa τοῖς ἑαυτῆς αἰτίοις, 
J Σ ee) Ὁ B “ Ρ “ ς ἦι ~ 
πάντα * συνδιοικεῖ τῇ κοσμικῇ ψυχῇ, καὶ αὐτὴ καὶ πᾶσαι ai ἄστρῷαι, K. τ. A. 
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*‘'These and many other errors, though less glaring, are 
alike unnoticed by Professor Ast, and prove him to be 
what I have said of Gale, nothing more than a garrulous 
smatterer in the philosophy of Plato. It is much to be 
lamented indeed that these admirable Scholia have, through 
the carelessness of the transcribers, been transmitted to us 
in such a defective state. For they abound with so 
many repetitions and corruptions, that Professor Ast him- 
self is induced to ask:—‘ Num Hermiam ita scripsisse, 
tamque putide de Platone disseruisse verisimile est?’ He 
might, however, have discovered from an attentive perusal 
of these Scholia, that it is not possible Hermias himself 
could have written so ill, because the parts, that are sane, 
afford indisputable proofs of consummate erudition, and 
the most profound philosophical knowledge. And, had he 
noticed what is said in p. 107, he would have found that 
these Scholia were either extracted from the Commentaries 
of Hermias on the Pheedrus by one of the disciples of Her- 
mias, or Σχολικαὶ ᾿Αποσημειώσεις ἐκ τῶν Συνουσιῶν Ἑρμείου. 
This I infer from the following passage : ᾿Ηπόρησεν ὁ ἑταῖρος 
Πρόκλος, (for Hermias and Proclus were fellow disciples of 
Syrianus,) πῶς, εἰ ἐκ διαιρέσεως λαμβάνονται ai μανίαι, δυνατὸν, 
εἶναι ἄλλην παρὰ ταύτας" πρὸς ὃ εἶπεν ὁ φιλόσοφος x. τ. A. For by 
the philosopher here Hermias himself is meant, so that it is 
evident the Scholia are a transcript. 

“Thus too it will be found that the Scholia on the Cratylus 
of Plato, ascribed to Proclus, are a transcript; and I have 
no doubt of this being the case with all the philosophical 
Scholia, that areextant. For these truly great Platonic phi- 
losophers wrote complete commentaries on those Dialogues 
of Plato, which they undertook to elucidate. 

** Since writing the above, it has occurred to me, that in 
the passage, which I have quoted from the Scholia of Her- 
mias, p. 107, Proclus himself may be meant by the phi- 
losopher, and if so, this passage is no proof, though my 
other argument is, that these Scholia were not written by 
Hermias. But in the Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus, 
Proclus himself is quoted.” 

Mr. Taylor to E. H. B. Jan. 30, 1820. 

[ now proceed to offer evidence in support of the reading 
ἐγγειώδους. 

1. No objection need be taken to the substitution of ἐγ- 
γειώδους OY ἀγγειώδους for ἀγγελιώδους, because both the one 
and the other have a syllable less than the vulgar reading. 


SS en a ee, Ee eee eee 
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For Lobeck ad Ajac. p. 283. has truly remarked :— 

“ Sepissime Librarii, modo contrahendis, modo dilatandi ig 
ayllabis, priscorum exemplarium nitorem defamarunt.” 

. And equally unfounded would be the objection to ἐγ- 
ioe that it substitutes ἐγ for ἀγ. For this strictly 
accords with the principles of paleography: see Bast. 
Comment. Paleogr. 743.; ad Greg. 131. 

3. The following examples satisfactorily prove that the 
term ἐγγειώδους, as applied to the human soul, or the human 
body, is notinconsistent with either the doctrines or the 
phraseology of Plato, and of the Platonic philosophers. 

Clem. Alex. Str. 703=593— 253. Εἰκότως ἄρα ἐκ γῆς μὲν τὸ 
σῶμα διαπλάττεσθαι λέγει ὁ Μωυσῆς, 0 γήϊνόν φησιν ὁ Πλάτων 
σκῆνος" ψυχὴν δὲ τὴν λογικὴν ἄνωθεν Ee ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ εἰς 
πρόσωπον: Peed. 326 =278= 190. Καθάπερ γὰρ οἱ γεωργοὶ 
προαρδεύσαντες τὴν γῆν, (εἶ οὕτω τὸ σπέρμα καταβάλλουσιν, sup- 
plet Sylb. ) οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἧμε ἴς τῷ ποτίμῳ τῶν παρ᾽ ἽἝλλησι λόγων 
προαρδεύομεν τὸ γεῶδες αὐτῶν, ὡς παραδέξασθαι τὸ καταβαλλόμενον 
σπέρμα πνευματικὸν, καὶ τοῦτο εὐμαρῶς ἐκθρέψαι ὃ δύνασθαι. He- 
raclides Alleg. Hom. 112. Schow. : Πᾶς γὰρ ἀνὴρ φιλύσο- 
gos ἐν θνητῷ καὶ ἐπιγείῳ τῷ σώματι πτηνὸν ὥσπερ τι βέλος, τὸν 
γοῦν εἰς τὰ μετάρσια διαπέμπεται. Hermes ap. Stob. Ecl. 1, 52. 
Pevk for, Ἢ σύνθεσις τῶν ἐνδυμάτων ἐν σώματι γηΐνῳ γίγνε ται" 
ἀδύνατον γὰρ τὸν νοῦν ἐν pie σώματι αὐτὸν καθ᾿ αὑτὸν ἑδρᾶ- 
σαι, Οὔτε γὰρ τὸ γήϊνον σώμα, δυνατόν ἐστι τὴν τηλικαύτην ἀθα- 
νασίαν éve syxely οὔτε τὴν τοσαύτην ἀρετὴν ἀνασχέσθαι, συγχρωτι- 
ζόμενον αὐτῇ. Παβητὸν οὖν σῶμα ἔλαβε ey ὥσπερ περιβόλαιον τὴν 
ψυχήν' ἧ δὲ ψυχὴ, καὶ αὐτή τις θεία οὖσα, καθάπερ ὑπηρέτου τῷ πνεύ- 
ματι χρῆται, τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα τὸ ζῶον διήκει. ταν οὖν 6 νοῦς ἀπαλλαγῇ 
τοῦ γηΐνου σώματος, τὸν ἴδιον εὐθὺς ἐνεδύσατο χιτῶνα τὸν πύρινον, ὃν 
οὐκ ἠδύνατο & EX wy εἰς τὸ γήϊνον σῶμα κατοικῆσαι. (In a former part 
of this article I have suggested some corrections of this 
passage.) 1, 52. p. 1004. Heeren.: ‘H δὲ ἀσεβὴς ψυχὴ μένει ἐπὶ 
τῆς ἰδίας οὐσίας ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῆς κολαζομένη, καὶ γήϊνον σῶμα ζητοῦσα 
εἰσελθεῖν. Porphyr. de Sententiis ap. Stob. Eci. 1, 52. Ρ. 
1042. “Ὥσπερ οὖν τὸ γεῶδες ὄστρεον ates: ᾿ἀνάγκη ἐπὶ γῆς 

ἐνίσχεσθαι, οὕτω καὶ ὑγρὸν πνεῦμα ἐφελκομένῃ εἴδωλον περικεῖσθαι 
ἀνάγκη. Hermes 1. c. 1074.: Οὕτως ἑκάστη ψυχὴ καὶ ἀνθρωπευο- 
μένη καὶ ἄλλως "ἐπιγείζουσα, οἶδεν ὅπου πορευτέον ἐστὶν αὐτῇ. 

1100. Αὐτὸ μὲν γὰρ τὸ γεῶδές ἐστιν ἣ τοῦ σώματος πῆξις, τὸ δὲ 
ὑγρὸν καὶ ἐν τούτῳ ἐστὶν εἰς ἢσυμπαγίαν περίχυσις- 1102. Τὸ γὰρ 

πῦρ καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα ἀνωφερὴ ὄντα, ἐπὶ τὴν ψυχὴν, Ἐδμοιόχω-᾿ 
ρὸν αὐτοῖς ὑπάρχουσαν, ἀνατρέχει" τὸ δὲ ὑγρὸν καὶ τὸ γεῶδες, 
κατωφερὴ ὄντα, τῷ σώματι, ὃ ὁμοέδρῳ ὄντι, eg@itaves. Hermias 
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Schol. ad Plat. Phaedr. 130. Διὸ καὶ παρακελεύεται μὴ Babdvery 
τὸ ἐπίπεδον καὶ ποιεῖν αὐτὸ γεῶδε τ καὶ ἔνικμον διὰ τῆς ῥυπαρᾶς ζωῆς: 
131. To δὲ σῶμα γήϊνον οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ ὅλου τοῦ γεννητοῦ ἤκουσαν' λέγεται 
γὰρ καὶ πᾶν τὸ * ὑποσέληνον σῶμα γήϊνον" ἠδὲ καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτης τῆς 
γῆς λέγοιτο δ᾽ ἂν κυρίως τοῦτο τὸ ὁ ὀστρεῶδες σῶμα γήϊνον, ἐπειδὴ τὸ πολὺ 
αὐτοῦ ἐστὶ γῆ. Pletho ad Orac. p. 135, (in Mattairii Misc. 
Gr. aliquot Seriptt. Carm.) Γῆν δὲ τὸ ΡΩΝ καὶ θνητὸν σῶμα: 
136. Ταῦτ᾽ οὖν φησὶ τὸ λόγιον ἐκ τῶν τῆς γῆς ὁρμᾶσθαι κόλπων, 
δηλαδὴ τοῦ γεώδους τοῦδε καὶ θνητοῦ σώματος. 

4. It would be uncandid not to acknowledge that I have 
not been able to discover any other passage, in which the 
word ἐγγειώδης occurs. But when the reader considers that 
there is nothing in its structure, which is repugnant to the 
genius of the Greek language, and nothing, which would 
lead him to doubt its genuineness, if he had met with it in 
any other passage, and when he considers too that I do not 
profess to have examined the writings of the Platonists 
with the view of finding instances of the word, it is 
perhaps not too much to expect his ready assent to the 
propriety of this conjecture. 

kh. WH. BARKER. 
Thetford, Oct. 30, 1820. 


P.S. Ina subsequent article, I shall notice a grievous 
error of Julius Pollux in quoting a passage from Plato ; 
offer some remarks on Aristotle’s Definition of Tragedy; 
and comment on a curious opinion of Pythagoras. 


ΕΥ̓ΡΙΠΙΔΟΥ͂ ΜΉΔΕΙΑ. EURIPIDIS MEDEA. 
In usum studiose Juventutis recensuit et illustravit 


PETRUS ELMSLEY, A. M. Ovonii, 1818. 8vo. 


No. II{L.—[ Continued from No. XLII, p. 357.] 


(Qvop instituimus, ut ex P. Elmsleii adnotationibus ad Euri- 
pidis Medeam ea potissimum adferremus, in quibus dissentien- 
dum ab editore doctissimo putamus, in eo jam pergemus, ut 
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coepimus, omissis que vel leviora sunt, vel, qualia multa esse 
jam alio tempore diximus, preter necessitatem tentata nobis 
videntur. 

V. 438. “ Apud Euripidem,” inquit, ‘‘ Hec. 1028. (1011. 
Pors.) non optime Grece dictum videtur ἐκπέσῃ, quod defendit 
Porsonus.” Verba sunt, ’AAtwevov τις ὡς ἐς ἄντλον πεσῶν Λέχριος 
ἐχπέσῃ φίλας καρδίας. Miramur vero, non optime Greece dicta 
videri viro doctissimo, que Homeri exemplo dixit Euripides. 
Ita Iliad. χ. 93. ὡς δὲ δράκων ἐπὶ χειῇ ὀρέστερος ἄνδρα μένῃσιν. 
Et sezpe alibi. Sed sewpius videtur Elmsleius injuria repre- 
hendere Porsonum. 

V. 472, 473. Medea se dicit Peliam occidisse his verbis: 
Πελίαν τ᾽ ἀπέκτειν᾽, ὥσπερ ἄλγιστον θανεῖν, Παίδων ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ. 
“Immo,” inquit, “ παίδων ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῦ. Kt ita edidit: recte 
sane, si hc verba ad θανεῖν retulit. At quid cogit id facere, 
quum etiam ad ἀπέκτεινα referri possint? Ita vero recte se habe- 
bat librorum scriptura. Eaque nescio an etiam fortior sit ad 
sententiam. 

V. 477, 478. Disputat hic de verbis, εἰ γὰρ ἦσθ᾽ ἄπαις ἔτι, 
Σύγγνωστ᾽ ἂν ἦν σοι τοῦδ᾽ ἐρασθῆναι λέχους, scripturamque libro- 
rum nonnullorum, σύγγνωστον ἦν σοι, defendi posse ait Sopho- 
clis verbis in Gd. R. 255. οὐδ᾽ εἰ γὰρ ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα μὴ θεήλατον, 
᾿Ακάθαρτον ὑμᾶς εἰκὸς ἦν οὕτως ἐᾶν, sed rectius addi ἀν, ut in 
Eurip. El. 1024. κεὶ μὲν πόλεως ἅλωσιν ἐξιώμιενος, H δῶμ᾽ ὀνήσων, 
τἄλλα τ᾽ ἐκσώζων τέκνα," Εκτεινε πολλῶν μίαν ὕπερ, σύγγνωστ᾽ ἂν ἦν. 
Cur tandem rectius? In Sophoclis quidem exemplo non recte 
adderetur particula ; in Euripidis autem locis et addi eam et 
omitti potuisse, qui hujus particule vim et potestatem perspe- 
xerit, intelliget. Sed de hac re alio loco dicemus. 

V. 480. Non audemus nos quidem. questionem difficillimam, 
quam hic movit Elmsleius, dirimere, sed illud videmus, eum 
neque recte satis, ue caute indicasse. Verba sunt: οὐδ᾽ ἔχω 
μαβεῖν, Η θεοὺς νομίζεις τοὺς τότ᾽ οὐκ ἄγχειν ἔτι, Ἢ καινὰ κεῖσθαι 
βέσμι᾽ ἀνθρώποις τανῦν. Quum lib, Put. Reiskius, Musgravius, 
Porsonus, εἰ θεοὺς dedissent, vulgatam ἢ θεοὺς revocavit Elms- 
leius. Nam pro πότερον in priore membro etiam ἢ dici. At 
quibus tandem id exemplis confirmavit? Multorum hee res, si 
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quidquam, exemplorum erat, eoruinque et certorum et accom-_ 
modatorum. At Elmsleius quinque tantum exempla dedit, 
quorum duo plane aliena sunt, unum Aéschyli Prom. 770. 
ἑλοῦ γὰρ, ἢ πόνων τὰ λοιπά σου (ita scribit) Φράσω σαφηνῶς, ἢ τὸν 
ἐχλύσοντ᾽ ἐμέ. Nam ut πότερον hic dici potuerit, non tam de 
hoc, quam de eo querebatur, an εἰ et ἢ permutarr: liceret. At 
qui εἰ hic dici non potuit. Alterum Homeri est Il. ε. 671. 

μερμήριξε δ᾽ ἔπειτοι κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ θυμὸν, Ἢ i ala an υἱὸν 
ἐριγδούποιο διώκοι, Ἢ ὅγε τῶν πλεόνων Λυκίων ἄπο θυμὸν ἕλοιτο. 
Neque in Matthie Gr. Gr. δ. 609. quem auctorem citat, aliud 
quam unum huic simillimum exemplum profertur ex Iliad. a. 
190. Utroque in loco, pariterque in Aischyh exemplo plane 
abesse prius ἢ poterat: ex quo satis patet, non posse hec exem- 
pla cum Euripidis verbis comparari, nisi quis apud hunc preefe- 
rendam censeat Pcoapeesynaty lectionem, que apud scholiasten 
Zéschinis exstat, ἢ θεοὺς νομίζω, quam mirum est neque Por- 
sono neque Elmeleio aliqua commendatione dignam visam esse. 
Cetera, quibus Elmsleius utitur, exempla hec sunt. Eschyli 
in Choephoris 783. οὐ γάρ τι φωνεῖ παῖς ἔτ᾽ ὧν ἐν σπαργάνοις, Ἢ 
λιμὸς, ἢ διψῇ τις, ἢ λιψουρίαν "ἔχει. Ita Elmsleius scribit. No- 
bis εἰ, ut Porsono aliisque, requir’ videbatur, nec cetera recte 
constituisse Elmsleium pulps: Deinde Sepboche in (μα. 
C. 79. οἵδε yap κρινοῦσί ye, Ἢ χρή σε μίμνειν, ἢ πορεύεσθαι πάλιν. 
Ubi particula γε offensus, cujus vim non perceperat, κρινοῦσιν 
εὖ scribendum putat, quo nihil fingi potest frigidius. Sed ἢ 
χρὴ veteres libri: at jam Turnebi et Stephani edd. εἰ χρὴ, quod 
nobis verum videtur. Denique apud Homerum Iliad. 6. 2 
τλῆτε, φίλοι, καὶ μείνατ᾽ ἐπὶ χρόνον, ὄφρα δαῶμεν, Ἢ ἔτεον Κάλχας 
μαντεύεται, ἠὲ καὶ οὐκί, recte sic Heynium pro εἰ ἔτεον scripsisse 
dicit. Quid vero his tribus, iisque tam dubiis exemplis effici- 
tur? Apertum est, ea toto ccelo ab illis, que ante commemo- 
rata sunt, differre. Praterea quum nihil neque facilius neque 
frequentius sit commutatione particularum εἰ et ἢ, ejusmodi 
exempla proferenda erant, in quibus aut certo non esse εἰ posi- 
tum credi posset, aut, quod optimum fuisset, neutra particula 
in priore membro inveniretur. Hoc enim solum genus idoneam 
hac in re probandi vim habet. 
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V. 487. Non intercedimus, quominus, quod scholiastes quo- 
que habuit, δοκοῦσα μὲν τί πρός γε σοῦ πράξειν καλῶς scribatur, ut 
id sit, nihil a te quidem commodi exspectans: sed illud mira- 
mur, quod scribit Elmsleius: “ Par. D. pro var. lect. Burn. 
δοκοῦσα μή τι, quod admisit Musgravius. Male. Non dicitur 
δοκῶ μὴ πράξειν καλῶς, sed δοκῶ οὐ πράξειν καλῶς. Idque con- 
firmat duobus exemplis, quibus tertium in auctario addidit. 
Silet vir doctissimus de Porsono, reverentia quadam. Nam 
etiam Porsonus μή τι recepit. At itane imperitum Grace 
lingue fuisse Porsonum, ut, si δοκῶ non dicatur, id nesci- 
erit? Immo Elmsleius, exempla, quorum forte meminerat, non 
rationem linguz, respiciens, novam illam, sed falsissimam regu- 
_lam commentus est. Nam ubi οὐ dicendum, of; ubi μὴ, μὴ 
cum hoc verbo coniungitur. AEschylus Prom. 740. εἶναι δόκει 
σοι μηδέπω ᾽ν προοιμίοις. Sept. ad Th. 621. δοκῶ μὲν οὖν σφε 
μηδὲ προσβαλεῖν πύλαις. 

Simile nobis videtur, quum ad ν. 496. πολλαῖς μακαρίαν ἀν᾽ 
Ἑλλάδα non putavit stare posse, nisi etiam πολλοῖς legatur. 
Unde Ἑλληνίδων recepit, quod facilius quis interpretibus deberi 
suspicetur. Hic quoque nollemus a Porsoni acutiore iudicio 
recessisset. 

Etiam ad v. 513. diligentiam desideramus, quum notandum 
dicit καὶ λίαν, quod paullo maiorem vim habeat, quam λίαν, 
Neque enim καὶ λίαν coniunctim dicuntur, ut sepe καὶ δὴ, sed 
καὶ ad totam sententiam pertinet. adem ratio est, ubi καὶ 
πολὺ dicitur, de qua re infra dicit ad v. 871. 

Acute disputat Elinsleius de v. 552, in quo εὐδαιμονοῖμεν ab 
Euripide scriptum coniicit, quod non diffitemur maiorem quam- 
dam humanitatis speciem prebere, quam quod libri habent 
εὐδαιμονοίην. Non videtur tamen hee satis idonea caussa esse 
reponendi pluralis, probamusque, quod non est in textum re- 
ceptus. Eodem versu quum libri habeant, σοΐ te yap παίδων τί 
δεῖ, ἐμοί τε λύει τοῖσι μέλλουσιν τέκνοις τὰ ζῶντ᾽ ὀνῆσαι, perele- 
gans est Elmsleii coniectura, σοί τε γὰρ παίδων μέλει. Sed non 
putamus tamen quidquam mutandum esse. Nam qui est mos 
Grecorum, ut sine ambagibus dicant, qu hodie si quis dicat, 
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rudis et parum elegans videatur, eo hic quoque Iasonem uti 
voluit poeta, idque tanto magis, ut ex ipsius oratione eluceret, 
eum sui ipsius maxime studiosum esse. Ut igitur propter hance 
caussam etiam illud εὐδαιμονοίην defendendum putamus, ita non 
offendimur, si, quo initum ab se novum connubium excuset, 
his duobus argumentis utitur, neque Medeam, ut cui iam sint 
liberi, prole indigere, et se, quos ex ea susceperit liberos, eos 
presidium habere velle ab iis, qui ipsi ex novo illo coniugio 
nascituri sint. Quid quod ipsa Medea, ubi se in Lasonis senten- 
tiam concedere simulat, v. 850. utrumque argumentum repetit : 
οὐκ εἰσὶ μέν μοι παῖδες ; οἶδα δὲ χθόνα φεύγοντας ἡμᾶς καὶ σπανί- 
ζοντας φίλων ; Non debebat autem Elmsleius, qui sine interpunc- 
tione scripsit, ἐμοί τε Aves τοῖσι μέλλουσιν τέκνοις τὰ ζῶντ᾽ ὀνῆσαι, 
illud preterire, male ἃ Porsono, et repugnante sensu loci comma 
post τέκνοις positum esse, quum alii recte post λύει distinxissent. 
Hoc quoque confirmat Medea infra v. 847. dicens, καὶ xacvy- 
γήτους τέκνοις ἐμοὶς φυτεύων. Ceeterum in adnotatione ad h. 1. 
sine idonea ratione Elmsleius in /@schyli Prom. 81. scribit 
προμηθίας, atque in elusdem poete Eumen. v. 94. τί δεῖ corrupta 
putat. 

V. 581. Acute comicit, γῆμαί με λέκτρα βασιλέων, quia vulga- 
tum βασιλέως potius uxorem regis, quam filiam significaturum 
esset. Sed prorsus alienum est, quod affert, βασιλῆς interdum 
reginam significare. Neque enim id hoc loco fieri potest, sed 
λέκτρα βασιλέων regum, 1. 6. regium torum notat. 

V. 587. Librorum scripturam, οἷσθ᾽ ὡς μετεύξει καὶ σοφωτέρα 
φανεῖ, sic mutandam censuit, eamque mutationem in textum 
recepit, οἶσθ᾽ ὡς μέτευξαι (καὶ σοφωτέρα φανεῖ). Idque pracepe- 
rat 1am ad Soph. Cad. R. 543. At ut ita loqui soliti sint 
Atticl, ex eo non sequitur, ubique ita loquutos esse, Quin 
ipsa cogitandi celeritas, cui hec formula originem debet, sua- 
det, ut pro diversa sententiarum coniunctione aliis in locis 
aliter loquutos esse censeamus. Atque ut Euripides in Iph. 
Taur. 759. scripsit, ἀλλ᾽ οἶσθ᾽ ὃ δράσω, ita quid est quare non 
potuerit dicere, οἷσθ᾽ ὡς μετεύξει καὶ σοφωτέρα φανεῖ ὃ Neque 
movet me, quod ex Troad. 721. affert Elmsleius, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
γενέσθω, καὶ σοφωτέρα φανεῖ. Nemoenim non videt diversissima 
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hee esse, siquidem illic primarium est ὡς γενέσθω, hic autem 
σοφωτέραν φαίνεσθαι. 

-ΟΥ͂, 614. In carmine chorico non videtur Elmsleius satis per- 
spectas habuisse leges numeri Dori. Aliter non recepisset 
coniecturam Porsoni, inserto ἐν versum prebentis heroicum, 


οὐδ᾽ ἀρετὰν παρέδωκαν ἐν ἀνδράσιν, εἰ δ᾽ ἅλις ἔλθοι. 

Est enim is alienus ab hoc genere numeri. Id quod et tragico- 
rum et maxime Pindari exempla docent: Debebant in duos 
versus, sive κῶλα appellare mavis, dividi, 

οὐδ᾽ ἀρετὰν παρέδωκαν 

ἀνδράσιν, εἰ δ᾽ ἅλις ἔλθοι, 
et in antistropha, 

μηδέποτ᾽ ἀμφιλόγους ὁρ- 

γὰς, ἀκόρεστά τε νείκη. 
Ultima enim syllaba anceps est. Eadem metri ignoratione in 
ZEschyli Prom. 531. versus ita distinguit : 

βουφόνοις παρ᾽ ᾿Ωκεανοῖο πατρὸς 

ἄσβεστον πόρον. 


At talibus numeris isto in carmine non erat locus. 

Neque vero in Medez v. 640. ὥκτισεν probandum erat, quod 
ex Musgravii coniectura admisit Porsonus. Nam vel brevis 
syllaba, que prater morem in Porsoni descriptione utrobique 
precedentem versum terminat, de prava distinctione metrorum 
debebat admonere. Versus isti sic constituendi sunt : 


x 2 , ay , 
TOY ἀμαχανίας ἔχουσα δυσπέ- 
paroy αἰῶν᾽. 
Ν Ν > 4 > ! γ} 
σε γὰρ οὔ πολις, οὐ φιλῶν TIS ὠκτει- 
pev παθοῦσαν. 
Denique aliter quidem, quam Porsonus, sed non hercle 
melius, ultimos strophz versus disposuit Elmsleius : 
ε / , 5 7 
apmepay, τάνδ᾽ ἐξανύσα- 
/ » »" 7 
σα. μόχϑων οὐκ ἄλλος ὕπερ- 
θεν, ἢ γᾶς πατρίας στερέσθαι. 
Qui numeri, ita distributis vocabulis, pessimi sunt, omninoque 
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a colore huius carminis videntur alieni esse. Debebant ita dis- 
tingul ; 

ἁμέραν rave’ ἐξανύσασα" μό- 

χϑων δ᾽ οὐκ ἄλλος ὕπερθεν, ἢ 

yas πατρίας στερέσθαι. 
Ut tis pro οὐκ coniiceretur, non erat idonea caussa. _Illud recti 
factum, quod v. 632. οἰκτροτάτων, et v. O41. δεινότατον revoca- 
tum est. 

V. 633. Non immerito hwret Elmsleius in explicanda vul- 
gata, θανάτῳ, θανάτῳ πάρος δαμείην, ἁμέραν τάνδ᾽ ἐξανύσασα, 
quum dici debuisse videatur, ἢ vel πρὶν ἐξανύσαι τήνδε ἡμέραν. 
Nibil tamen causse est, quare hunc locum de vitio suspectum 
habeamus. Eadem enim dicendi forma usus est poeta, qua 
δείξω γεγὼς et similia sepissime dicuntur, que proprie con- 
versio quedam est sententiarum. Ita ἁμέραν τάνδ᾽ ἐξανύσασα, 
θανάτῳ πάρος δαμείην, proprie est, hoc die perfuncta, prius 
moriar: quod nibil ahud esse apparet, quam mortar potius, 
quam hunc diem exegerim. Nam πάρος, πρὶν, et similia, ut 
apud Germanos, szpe nihil aliud quam pofius significant. Ita 
Homerus: τὴν δ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐ λύσω" πρίν μιν καὶ γῆρας ἔπεισιν ἧἣμε- 
τέρῳ ἐνὶ οἴκω. Simili forma dicendi, ut in Medea, etiam in 
Alcestide v. 900. ed. Monk. usus est Euripides: τί γὰρ ἀνδρὶ 
κακὸν μεῖζον, ἁμαρτεῖν πιστῆς ἀλόχου. In quo loco frustra hese- 
runt interpretes et critici. Hoc dicit: ἁμαρτεῖν πιστῆς ἀλόχου, 
τί τούτου μεῖζον ἀνδρὶ κακόν 5 ν 

V. 659. Dedit Elmsleius cum Porsono, θέμις μὲν, ἡμᾶς 
χρησμὸν εἰδέναι θεοῦ. que est librorum prope omnium scriptura. 
Ald. male, θέμις δ᾽ av. At non satis erat, quod nullo pacto dici 
potuit, damnasse ; ostendendum erat etiam, quo pacto stare 
posset, quod grammatice quidem non repugnaret, sed sensum 
tamen non videretur idoneum prebere. Nam quid μὲν 5101 velit, 
vereor, ut quisquam docere queat. Nobis et δ᾽ ἂν et μὲν sup- 
plementa videntur ἃ grammaticis illata ad versum sustinendum, 
quum θέμις scribi coepisset. Euripidem dedisse putamus : 


θεμιστὸν ἡμᾶς χρησμὸν εἰδέγαι θεοῦ ; 
Quod mox dicit Medea v. 661. τί δῆτ᾽ ἔχρησε; λέξον, εἰ θέμις 
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κλύειν, In eo tantum abest, ut abundet εἰ θέμις κλύειν, ut verissi- 
ma sit Brunckii observatio, εἰ ratiocinautis esse. Nam quum 
fEgeus ad superiora verba respondisset μάλιστα, tecte infert 
Medea, ergo, si fas est me scire, edissere. Non magis verum 
est, quod vult Elmsleius, eodem modo v. 1287. εὖ abuudae: εἰ 
δ᾽ ἐμοῦ χρείαν ἔχεις, λέγ᾽, εἴ τι βούλει. Quis enim non vide', tioram — 
verborum hunic esse sensum: 88 me indiges, dic, quod vis dicere, 

V. 667. Distinxit Elmsleias cum Porsono, παῖς, ὡς λέγουσι, 
ΠΕελόπος εὐσεβέστατος, quod mavult, quam cum Aldo et Lascari 
post Πέλοπος distingul, quia melior sit ea ratio, que Pittheum 
non solum εὐσεβέστατον, sed Pelopis fililorum εὐσεβέστατον fa- 
ciat. Eam rationem nos quidem minime meliorem esse puta- 


mus. Nam hic non agitur de eo, quis Pelopis filiorum magis 


minusve pius sit, sed illud queritur, an is sit pius, ad quem 
devertere vult /Egeus: quem nihil cogebat ad Pelopis filiorum 
aliquem accedere, quem non putaret impium esse, sed querere 
virum bonum, quicum communicare oraculum posset, sive is 
Pelopis, sive alius viri esset filius. Quare omnino probanda 
distinctio illa, παῖς, ὡς λέγουσι, Πέλοπος, εὐσεβέστατος. Duo 
enim respondet, et qui sit, ad quem eat, et cur eum adeat. 

V.672. Ti γὰρ σὸν ὄμμα χρώς τε συντέτηχ᾽ ὅδε. “ An dicitur 
ὄμμα συντέτηκεὶ Non opinor. Supplendum igitur τέγγεται vel 
aliquid huiusmodi.” Cur vero? Non hic, quid diceretur, sed 
quid esset, queri debebat. Quod est autem, quidni dicatur 
esse? Afflicti enim et oculis et colore corporis languescunt. 

V.673. Αἰγεῦ, κάκιστός ἐστί μοι πάντων πόσις. “ Rom. A. ut 
Aldus κάκιστός ἐστί μοι. Lego: κάκιστος ἐστί μοι. Ita Brunc- 
kius, quem sequuntur Porsonus et Matthie.” Et iure quidem 
sequuntur. Nam quum duo hic dici possint, est mihi maritus, 
gui pessimus est, et maritus meus pessimus est, prius illud non 
modo aperte melius convenit ordiende orationi, sed etiam ex 
pronomine jo: verum esse intelligitur. Alterum enim si voluis- 
set poeta, κάκιστός ἐστ᾽ ἐμὸς πόσις dixisset. 

Ad ν. 676. Elmsleius in scholiasta Sophoclis ad Phil. 1. 
aliud agens, ut videtur, διὰ τοῦτον οἰκονομεῖται dedit, ubi libri, 
quod solum recte habet, διὰ τούτου prebent. Notandum hoc 
putavimus, quia nihil in corrigendis monitum. 
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V. 678. Etsi iam ad y. 14, diximus, neque hoe loco, neque 
ad v. 1275. satis accurate de particulis ἥπου disputatum esses 
tamen valde Jaudandum putamus Elmsleium, qui hic alienas eas 
particulas esse viderit, et pro lis 4 γὰρ, licet nullo in libro 
repertum, reposuerit. Vellemus vero, qui hic preclare, quid 
verum esset, intellexerit, eodem iudicio usus esset v. 686. 

σύγγνωστα μὲν γὰρ ἦν σε λυπεῖσθαι, γύναι. 
Non minus enim ab hoc loco μὲν γὰρ, quam ab illo ἤπου, 
alienz sunt. In promptu vero est facillima emendatio, μεντάρ᾽. 

Difficillimus locus est v. 712. quem Elmsleius cum Porsono 
ita scriptum dedit : 


Πέποιθα. Πελίου δ᾽ ἐχθρός ἐστί μοι δόμος, 

ἹΚρέων τε. τούτοις δ᾽, ὁρκίοισι μὲν ζυγεὶς, 

ἄγουσιν οὐ μεθεῖ ἂν ἐκ γαίας ἐμέ. 

λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς, καὶ θεῶν ἀνώμοτος, 

φίλος γένοι᾽ av, κἀπικηρυκεύμασι 

τάχ᾽ ἂν πίθοιο. τἀμὰ μὲν γὰρ ἀσθενῆ, 

τοῖς δ᾽ ὄλβος ἐστὶ, καὶ δόμος τυραννικός. 
᾿Ανώμοτος est ex coniectura Musgravii, legiturque pro varia lec- 
tione in duobus codd. Vulgo ἐνώμοτος. Dein κἀπικηρυκεύματα 
olim lectum fuisse, ex scholiis cognoscitur. Tey’ ἂν πίθοιο 
debetur Porsono. Libri omnes οὐκ ὧν πίθοιο. Elmsleius, com- 
memorata varietate lectionis et virorum doctorum coniecturis, 
preterita tamen coniectura Scheferi, κἀπὶ κηρυκεύμασι νοῦν dy 
τίθοιο, quam ille Porsoni adnotationi subiecit, denique in eo 
acquiescit, ut videndum dicat, an πίθοιο potius, quam οὐκ dv 
corruptum sit. Non postulamus, ut quis omnia emendet: sed 
illud tamen iure videtur ab editore postular1 posse, ut, que 
adsunt preesidia, iis quam accuratissime utatur. Atqui animad- 
vertit quidem Elmsleius, apud scholiastas duplicem exstare pos- 
terlorum Medex verborum explicationem, sed neque collegit 
inde, quod debebat colligere, et neglexit, quam utraque diffi- 
cultatem haberet, indicare. Nam quum alii scholiaste poste- 
riorem partem Medez dictorum in hanc sententiam interpretati 
essent, in quam vulgo accipitur: δὲ non turaveris, amicus fies 
hostibus meis, flecterisque eorum legationibus, quam interpreta- 
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tionem etiam ipse probat Elmsleius: primo monere debebat de 
ambiguitate verborum λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς καὶ bediv ἀνώμοτος. Ea 
ipse videtur cum Mureto sic intelligere : δ] nudis tantum sermo- 
nibus mecum conveneris, neque deos testes adhibueris. At 
demonstrandum erat, λόγοις ita nude positum, posse hance vim 
habere: de qua re et nos dubitamus, et alios dubitaturos cre- 
dimus. Vix enim aliud verba λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς videntur signifi- 
care posse, quam δὲ dictis accedis, 1. 6. st facere vis, quod pos- 
éulatur. Cuius vero dictis, Medezne, an Creontis? Non sane 
Medex, si sententia hec est, non iuratus, illis obtemperabis. 
Nam quum oppositum sit ὁρχίοισι μὲν ζυγεὶς, in quo iam inest 
illud λόγοις συμβὰς ἐμοὶ, non poterunt sibi opponi ὁρκίοισι μὲν 
ζυγεὶς et λόγοις δὲ συμβάς. Itaque τούτοις, Pelie et Creonti, 
συμβὰς λόγοις dic putabimus. At ne sic quidem recte procedit 
oppositio, quia quod iurato et iniurato fiat, opponi sibi debet. 
Quod senserunt quum alii, tum Wyttenbachius, qui λόγοισι δὲ 
ξυμβὰς θεῶν ἀνώμοτος coniiciebat. “΄ Sed numerosior est,” re- 
spondet Elmsleius, “ vulgata, culus eadem est sententia.” Nu- 
merosiorem esse, concedimus ; non concedimus, sententiam esse 
eamdem. Nam si illud θεῶν ἀνώμοτος per copulam adnectitur 
prioribus, λόγοις συμβὰς iam per se debet opponi posse illis, 
ὁρκίοισι μὲν ζυγείς. At non est ita, nisi diserte quis dicatur iniu- 
rato λόγοις συμβῆναι. Itaque, si numerorum elegantiam servari 
vellet, certe conlicere debebat, λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς, ὧν θεῶν ἀνώ- 
μοτος. ‘Tantis difficultatibus quum hee interpretatio prematur, 
accedit denique plura mutandi necessitas, quam que corrupta 
esse credibile sit. Nam et dy pro καὶ scribendum erit, et 
plerorumque omnium librorum scriptura ἐνώμοτος cum ἀνώμοτος 
permutanda, et denique οὐκ dy in τάχ᾽ ἂν aut aliud quid conver- 
tendum. Videamus vero alteram interpretationem, que in 
scholiis his verbis perscripta est: εἰ δὲ ἔλθοις εἰς τὴν σύμβασιν τῶν 
ἐμῶν λόγων, καὶ συνθήκας ἐνωμότους ποιήσαιο πρὸς ἐμὲ, εὖ οἶδα ὅτι 
μοι φίλος γένοιο καὶ ἐπίκουρος ἀσφαλὴς, καὶ οὐκ ἂν τὴν πρὸς ἐκείνους 
φιλίαν προχρίναις. ἐπικηρυκεύματα γάρ εἰσι τὰ διὰ τῶν κηρυγμάτων 
γινόμενα πρὸς φιλίαν. ‘¢ Certum est,” inquit Elmsleius, ‘‘ hunc 
grammaticum in exemplo suo habuisse ἐνώμοτος et οὐκ dv πίθοιο." 
De ἐνώμοτος nemo refragabitur. Sed οὐκ ἂν πίθοιο illum habu- 
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isse, quo tandem argumento vincetur? Immo quum interpreta- 
tio ista accusativum ἐπικηρυκεύματα, quam veterem lectionem 
esse alia scholia testantur, agnoscere videatur, verbumque προ- 
xpivess habeat, quidni potius legisse illum censeamus, κἀπικήρυ- 
χκεύματα οὐκ ἂν mpobeio? Ita mediam formam προθέσθαι usurpavit 
Sophocles Cid. C. 419. Damnat autem Elmsleius hanc inter- 
pretationem, quia sic nulla maneat oppositio inter hac verba et 
superiora, ὁρκχίοισι μὲν ζυγείς. At quis credat, grammaticos, 
qui hanc interpretationem in medium attulere, adeo cxcos 
fuisse, ut non modo oppositionem ilam corruere hac ratione 
non animadverterent, sed ne illud quidem viderent, ineptissime 
idem eidem opponl, ὁρκίοισι μὲν ζυγεὶς, et λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς καὶ 
θεῶν ἐνώμοτος, eodemque modo etiam utramque apodosin idem 
continere? [mmo certissimum illa interpretatio indicium prebet, 
qui sic explicabant, ita legisse : 


τούτοις δ᾽, ὁρχίοισι μὴ Cuyels, 

ἄγουσιν ἂν weber ἂν ἐκ γαίας ἐμέ" 

λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς καὶ θεῶν ἐνώμοτος, 

φίλος γένοι᾽ ἂν, κἀπικηρυκεύμαται 

οὐκ ἂν προθεῖο. 
Ita vero recte illud habet, καὶ θεῶν ἐνώμοτος. Lam enim iure 
opponuntur, ὁρκίοισι μὴ ζυγεὶς, et λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς, quia illud 
λόγοις συμβῆναι In eo ipso positum est, ut quis se ὁρχίοις ζυγῆνοι» 
patiatur, et propterea addita est explicatio xal θεῶν ἐνώμοτος. 
Unde vero tante turbe in hoc loco? Nolo hic quidem abuti 
commemoratione duplicis recensionis. Omnis enim et scripture 
et interpretationis fluctuatio a duobus facillimis repeti potest 
erroribus. Fac enim in primo versu pro μὴ scriptum ab aliquo 
librario fuisse μὲν, in ultimo autem πίθοιο pro προθεῖο, et cetera 
sponte videbis sequi debuisse. 

V. 735. Quum libri preberent, ὄμνυμι γαῖαν, λαμπρὸν ἡλίου τε 
φῶς, vel λαμπρόν & ἡλίου φάος, vel λαμπρὸν ἡλίου φάος, nostra 
sententia critici erat, postremum illud preferre, quum cetere 
lectiones interpretibus et correctoribus deberi videantur. Et 
ita censuit etiam Porsonus, qui tamen ἡλίου θ᾽ ἁγνὸν φάος dedit, 
quod Musgravius, quum pro varia lectione ad v. 729. adscrip- 
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tum esset in nonnullis libris, huc pertinere animadvertit. Et 
inclinat quidem ad hoc probandum etiam Elmsleius: quod 
etsi minime reprehendimus, tamen, si altera lectio in textu 
servaretur, servandam eam ita fulsse existimamus, ut λαμπρὸν 
ἡλίου φάος scriberetur. Ceaterum quid illud, quod v. 1076. 
legitur, καὶ δὴ γὰρ ἅλις βίοτόν θ᾽ εὗρον, σῶμά τ᾽ ἐς ἥβην ἤλυθε τέχ- 
yey, ad contirmandam particule τε post duo verba collocatio- 
“nem conferat, non intelligere nos confitemur. 

V. 750. νῦν δ᾽ ἐλπὶς ἐχθροὺς τοὺς ἐμοὺς τίσειν δίκην, quum Pseu- 
dogregorius τῖσαι habeat, ausam ea scriptura dedit Elmsleio 
exempla afferendi, in quibus ἐλπὶς infinitivos vel futur, vel 
aoristi, vel prasentis adiunctos habet. Laudamus hance dili- 
gentiam, sed tueri ex ea nihil percipi putamus, quin in errorem 
inducere potest tirones, nisi addatur, quibus conditionibus sin- 
guli hi infinitivi adhiberi possint. Id quod non fecit Elmsleius. 
Multum autem interesse, quo eorum quis utatur, facile animad- 
vertant, qui bene imbutum Grece orationis elegantia sensum 
habent. Aoristi enim infinitivus de re exigui temporis eaque 
instante usurpatur; futuri de re diuturniore vel olim futura ; 
presentis de re presenti aut prasens complexa. Exempla ipsa, 
quibus utitur Elmsleius, hoc docere poterant. Ex 115 pauca at- 
tingemus. Recte dixit Aischylus Ag. 684. Μενέλεων πρῶτόν 
τε καὶ μάλιστα προσδόκα μολεῖν. Nam et unius momenti est 
advenire, et brevi futurum significat. Recte vero etiam idem 
v. 688. ἐλπίς τις αὐτὸν εἰς δόμους ἥξειν πάλιν; Nam ἥκειν con- 
stat non venire, sed venisse significare. Quare diuturnitatis 
notio inest, quum ἥξειν dicit, i. e. ecqguid spei est, eum affore? 
Euripides in Medea ν. 1000. εἶχον ἐλπίδας πολλὰς ἐν ὑμῖν, 
γηροβοσκήσειν τ᾽ ἐμὲ, καὶ κατθανοῦσαν χερσὶν εὖ περιστελεῖν. Non 
potuit γηροβοσκῆσαι dicere: diuturnum est enim, simulque elim 
futurum, ut illud, quod per se exigui temporis est, περιστελεῖν. 
Unde licuisset ei dicere κατθανοῦσαν περιστεῖλαι, se a mortis 
tempore supensa. Adschylus autem in Ag. 1443. οὔ μοι φόβου 
μέλαθρον ἐλπὶς ἐμπατεῖν, ἕως dv αἴϑῃ πῦρ ἐφ᾽ ἑστίας ἐμῆς Αἴγισθος, 
recte usus est presenti, quia hoc vult, nec metuo vivo Aigistho, 
nec metuam, quamdiu ille vivet. Creterum miror, quam Elms- 
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leius alias valde ad coniectandum inclinet, quod in his versibus 
non Φόβον ei scribere in mente venit. 

V. 760. Bene defendit Elmsleius versum, quem Porsonus, 
cuius, ubi ei adversatur, seepius nullam meytionem facit, cum 
Brunckio deleverat. Sed quum ἔχειν, ut ipse fatetur, ex sola 
coniectura natum videatur, veremur, ne rectius fecisset, si ser- 
vata librorum scriptura ἔχει diversas recensiones Medex di- 
stinxisset, quarum in una, ὡς καὶ δοκεῖ μοι ταῦτα καὶ καλῶς ἔχει, 
in altera pro hoc versu illi duo, qui sequuntur, scripti fuissent. 

Versum 768. recte tuetur Elmsleius, sed omisit illum, λεπτόν 
τε πέπλον καὶ πλόκον χρυσήλατον, quem Infra v. 919. ubi iterum 
legitur, aptiorem esse censet. Sed quum sepius in Medea 
eadem verba repetita sint, eo potius uti argumento debebat, 
quod hic versus in cod. Par, A. non, ut vulgo, post v. 768. 
sed ante eum legeretur: quod indicio esse potest, ex margine 
eum in texta venisse. Fatemur tamen non displicere nobis 
illum versum, quum ea, que sequuntur, κἄνπερ λαβοῦσα κόσμον 
ἀμφιθῇ χροὶ, quodammodo requirere videantur, ut quale donum 
mittere velit, antea indicaverit. Ordo versuum is, qui est in 
cod. Par. A. elegantior videtur. | 

Ad v. 770. miramur, quod verba ὃς ἂν θίγῃ κόρης Euripidea 
quidem esse, sed librariorum oscitatione ex alia fabula in hanc 
invecta putat : hic enim longe prastare ὃς av θίγῃ vexpod, propter 
v. 1171. πᾶσι δ᾽ ἦν φόβος θιγεῖν νεκροῦ. Primo enim, quid opus 
alia ex fabula hac sumpta putare, quum una tantum vocula 
discrepent, facillimeque librarius, universe sententiam in animo 
habens, ut fit, κόρης pro νεκροῦ scribere potuerit? At nihil pec- 
carunt librarii: immo ipse Euripides κόρης posuit. Muinatur 
enim Creonti, vel ipsi etiam Iasoni mortem Medea, si Glaucen 
attigerit, opem laturus. Mortuam attingere timebant, qui vide- 
bant, quomodo esset mortua: idque dici debuit v.919. Hic 
vero mirum, ne dicam absonum foret, non de ope morienti fe- 
renda potius, quam de mortue tactione cogitari, Nam ubi 
semel periisset, nemo tam stultus futurus erat, ut veneni conta- 
gionem non reformidaret. 

V.774. Permira sunt, .que scribit ad h. 1. ““ Futurum xa- 
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ταχτανῶ Atticis omnino abiudicavit Porsonus. Recte fortasse, 
licet ei responderi posset, non magis absurdum esse verbo 
χτείνω duo futura κτενῶ et κτανῶ tribuere, quam duos aoristos 
ἔκτεινα et ἔκτανον." Scire vero vellemus, qua analogia futurum 
κτανῶ tuert velit. Magis autem miramur, quod ἀπέκτανε ab 
solo Rhesi scriptore, ut ait, usurpatum, si in comico versus 
iste legeretur, audacter in ἀπέκτονε se mutaturum dicit, A’schy- 
loque in Eum. 590. xaréxtaves obtrudit, quod, etsi ἀπέκτονα 
comici et prose orationis scriptores dicant, tamen xatéxrova, 
quantum meminerit, nemo usurpaverit. Quid vero? Num 
vir doctissimus temporum rationem pensi habuit ? 

V.775. οὔτις ἐστὶν ὅστις ἐξαιρήσεται. Huius constructionis 
alterum exemplum se reperisse negat. Nam οὐκ ἔστιν, οὐδείς 
᾿ἔστιν, τίς ἐστιν, ὅστις dici solere, οὔτις autem plerumque ὃς, 
non ὅστις 5101 habere subiectum, Utriusque constructionis ex- 
empla affert. Tam singularis observatio aut ad casus ludibria 
ableganda erat, aut advertere virum doctissimum debebat, ut 
caussas elus indagaret. Atqui apparet, si usus iste non casui 
debetur, rationem eius a differentia repetendam esse, que et 
inter οὐδεὶς et οὔτις, et inter ὅστις et ὃς, Eorumque pronominum 
diversas consociationes intercedat. Atque Elmsleius quidem 
caussam, quare οὔτις non soleat cum ὅστις coniungi, in repetito 
pronomine tis posuisse videtur, ut colligi licet ex locis, quibus 
defendi hanc constructionem putat. Habent enim 11 loci omnes 
τὶς ὅστις. Et est sane hac in re aliquid veri. Nam quum iam 
οὔτις infinitum sit, non opus est ei aliud pronomen infinitum 
ὅστις addi. Sed non satis hoc est, latiusque patet harum con- 
structionum ratio, am paucis conabimur adumbrare. Ovris 
est non aliquis, et negat quid de uno aliquo ; οὐδεὴς est non ullus, 
negatque de omnibus. Itaque οὔτις infinitum, οὐδεὶς finitum est. 
Similis ratio est pronominum ὃς et ὅστις : vide que diximus in 
Erfurdtii ed. min. CEdipi R. ad v. 688. Ὃς enim finitum est, 
et ad certum aliquem refertur; ὅστις infinitum, referturque ad 
unum aliquem de’ multis quemcumque. Jam si rem universe 
spectamus, qui dicit, non est aliquis, qui, οὔτις ἐστὶν ὃς dicere 
debebit, quia de illo aliquo, quem esse negat, aliquid predica- 
turus est, non de uno alterove ex pluribus. Qui autem non est 
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ullus qui dicit, etsi recte uti poterit eodem pronomine ὃς, quia 
ne unum guidem, qui talis sit, qualem dicere vult, esse contendit, 
tamen recte etiam οὐδείς ἐστιν ὅστις dicet, quia, quum de omni- 
bus neget, praedicaturus est aliquid de quolibet ex istis omnibus. 
Recte ergo Sophocles in Aiace v. 724. εἶτ᾽ ὀνείδεσιν ἤρασσον 
ἔνθεν κἀνθεν οὔτις ἔσθ᾽ ὃς οὔ Neque vero perperam idem in 
CEd. ἃ “79, a σοι οὐδεὶς ὃς οὐχὶ τῶνδ᾽ ὀνειδιεῖ τάχα. Usitatius 
tamen, ut Euripides Hel. 992. “Ελένην γὰρ οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ 
στυγεῖ βροτῶν. Hee quidem universe. Sed multe sunt con- 
ditiones, qua vel alteram constructionem efflagitent, vel utram- 
que admittant, vel ambas coniungi postulent. Rem exemplis 
quibusdam declarabimus. Recte A®schylus et necessario in 
Eum. 739. μήτηρ γὰρ οὔτις ἐστὶν, ἥ μ᾽ ἐγείνατο, h. 6. non est 
aliqua mater, que me peperit. Est enim, qui vere genuit Mi- 
nervam : quare ἣ dicit, non ἥτις: sed unde nata est, non mater 
sed pater est: itaque οὔτις μήτηρ dicit. Ineptissime dixisset, 
μήτηρ οὐδεμία ἐστὶν, ἥτις μ᾽ ἐγείνατο. Significaret enim, non est 
ulla mater, (i. e. nulla est ex iis, que matres sunt) guarum 
aliqua me pepererit. Sepe vero utraque constructio admitti 
potest. Quum enim, quod nullus faciat, id recte non facere 
aliquem concludamus, iure οὔτις pro οὐδεὶς poni potest. Ut 
quum Euripides in Alcest. 505. dicit, ἀλλ᾽ οὔτις ἐστὶν, ὃς τὸν 
᾿Αλκμήνης γόνον τρέσαντα χεῖρα πολεμίαν πότ᾽ ὄψεται, quis offende- 
retur, si dixisset οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεὶς, ὅστις ᾿Αλκμήνης γόνον τρέσαντά 
ποτ᾽ operas? Quod si coniungitur aliquando utrumque, et οὔτις 
ὅστις atque οὐδεὶς ὃς dicitur, non solet hoc temere, sed subtili 
quadam cum notatione eius, quod res queque requirit, ἤει]. 
Valde similia sunt hac ΠΑ βον} in Choeph. 170. οὐκ ἔστιν 
ὅστις πλὴν ἐμοῦ κείραιτό νιν, et illud Xenophontis in Mem. s. 
1. 5, 8. καὶ μὴν προγόνων γε καλὰ ἔργα οὐκ ἔστιν οἷς μείζω καὶ 
πλείω ὑπάρχει ἢ ᾿Αθηναίοις. Sed alter rectius dixit ὅστις, alter 
ois. Etenim Electra non absciderat 5101 cincimnum: itaque 
pronomine isto quum utitur, mirabunda significat, qui eum 
absciderit, quisquis ille fuit, prater me nemo est. Sed apud 
Xenophontem οἷς scriptum est, quia rem certam in mente 
habet: gui maxime omnium gloriantur maioribus, Athenienses 
sunt.  Eleganter distincteque Lucianus Dial. deor. i. 1. 
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ὥστε μηδέν ἐστιν ὃ μὴ πεποίηκάς με, σάτυρον, ταῦρον, χρυσὸν, κύκ- 
γον, ἀετόν' ἐμοῦ δὲ ὅλως οὐδεμίαν ἥντινα ἐρασθῆναι πεποίηκας. Ap- 
paret μηδὲν ὃ dici, quia definita est et certa sententia, πάντα 
ταῦτά με πεποίηκας : contra οὐδεμίαν ἥντινα dicit, quia infinitum 
est atque incertum, quod vult: quamcumque feminam circum- 
spiciam, ab nulla me expeti fecisti. Hinc apparet, etiam pre- 
gresso tic, aliquando ὅστις vel posse vel debere inferri. Exem- 
pla exstant apud Elmsleiam: v.c. in Eurip. Androm. 915, 
σοὶ δ᾽ ἦν τις ὅστις τοῦδ᾽ ἐχοινώνει φόνου : que est oratio nescientis 
an adiutor cedi affuerit: ecquis {ἰδὲ adiutor, quisquis sit, af- 
fuit? Quod si ex huiusmodi exemplis Elmsleius colligit, non 
esse mutandum, quod in Medea legitur, οὔτις ἐστὶν ὅστις ἐξαιρή- 
σεται, vereor ut satis idonea ratione usus sit. Nam in illis ex- 
emplis omnibus et tls necessarium, ὃς autem non aptum erat. 
In illo Medez vero proprie ὃς dici debebat: non est aliquis, 
qua eos servet. Itaque aut sic statuendum est, ea quam supra 
diximus ratiocinatione οὔτις pro οὐδεὶς dictum esse, aut, quod 
magis placet, hic quoque ὅστις hanc vim habere, ut significetur, 
non est aliquis, qui, quisquis sit, eos servet. Singulare est, sed 
nequaquam corrigendum quod in Alcestide ν. 80. legitur: ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδὲ φίλων τις πέλας οὐδεὶς, ὅστις ἂν ἐνέποι. 

V. 798. Miro argumento sprevit Elmsleius σοὺ παῖδε, quod, 
quum sepissime Medee liberi παῖδες et τέκνα appellentar, 
tamen nusquam παῖδε dicantur vel téxyvw. Hoc ita demum ali- 
quid valeret, si dubium esset, an Euripides eos plures, quam 
duo fuisse, statuisset. At duali, tametsi non in illis vocibus, 
alibi utitur, ut v. 939. 989. 1041. 

V. 800. [ure quidem tuetur Elmsleius preeunte Porsono 
particulam ye, quam removerat Brunckius: sed quod ait, sig- 
nificare hanc particulam, chorum iis, que a Medea dicta sunt, 
aliquatenus assentiri: sensum esse enim, δηχθείη μὲν av ᾿Ιάσων, 
σὺ δὲ γένο ἂν ἀθλιωτάτη γυνὴ, id mhil neque ad vim particule, 
neque ad sententiam illustrandam facit. Nam etiam omissa 
particula idem ille seusus prodiret. Similia dicit de loco quo- 
dam Plutarchi. Res hecest. Duplicem vim habet particula, 
alteram minuendi, guidem, cerle; alteram augendi, quin, vel. 
Utriusque unus communis fons est, qui positus est in restric- 
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tione, qua quid nunc ad minora, nunc ad maiora reiicitur. “In 
Medee loco, prouti quis rem considerat, utravis ratio admitti 
potest. Nam quum se liberos suos interficere velle dicit, ut 
Iasoni dolorem faceret, chorus autem ei respondet, σὺ δ᾽ ὧν 
γένοιό γ᾽ ἀθλιωτάτη γυνὴ, hac verba aut hoc significant: at tu 
certe infortunatissima mulier eris; aut hunc sensum habent : 
quin tu eris infortunatissima mulier, Quorum alterum est, 
si Iason dolebit, tu non vacabis dolore; alterum, si Iason do- 
lebit, tu dolebis magis. Hoe postremum volebat Porsonus, et 
recte, quia ipsum verbum ἀθλιωτάτη gravius quid significari 
prodit, quam quod Medea dixerat. Elmsleius vero utramque 
potestatem particula commiscuit, ut ex eo apparet, quod, quum 
altera que affert exempla augendi vim confirment, unum ad 
minuendi significationem pertinet, ideoque alienum, est Herculis 
furentis dico v. 1248. s. 

V. 804. Recte putamus Elmsleium dedisse λέξῃς δὲ μηδὲν, 
_ pro λέξεις δὲ μηδὲν ; recte etiam sentire de Aristophanis loco, 
Av. 130. seqq. sed quod hec in .eiusdem Pluto v. 487. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἤδη χρῆν τι λέγειν ἐμᾶς σοφὸν, ὦ νικήσετε τηνδὶ ἐν τοῖσι λόγοις ἀντιλέ- 
γοντες᾽ μαλακὸν δ᾽ ἐνδώσετε μηδὲν, sic interpretatur, ut χρῆν τι 
λέγειν ὑμᾶς idem esse velit quod ὅπως τι λέξετε ὑμεῖς, et inde 
pendere ἐνδώσετε, in eo veremur ne 5101 neminem habiturus sit 
consentientem. Immo commate post ἀντιλέγοντες posito, @ 
etiam ad ἐνδώσετε referendum erat, quo facto et μηδὲν recte se 
habet, neque in constructione difficultas est. Meditutam vos 
orationem habere oportet, inquit, qua et vincatis hanc, neque 
εἰ latus nudum prebeatis. 

V. 837. Nullo pacto accedere possumus Elmsleio in his, 
que de formis femininis, quales ἀπορθήτας, ἀθανάτας sunt, dispu- 
tat: quae quum summis viris, Valckenario et Porsono, sincere 
vise essent, ab Elmsleio non damnantur tantum, sed violentis- 
sime exstirpantur. Nobis quidem usus poetarum persuasit, ita 
has formas a poctis omnibus usurpari, si vel metrum eas requi- 
rat, vel aliquid ad elegantiam et gravitatem dictionis, tum etiam 
aliquando ad homeeoteleuton hiatumve vitandum conferant. 
Ad hee si volet vir doctissimus attendere, ubique, ubi tales 
forme reperiuntur, idoneam rationem, auare prelate a portis 
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sint, inveniet. Nunc quidem satis habemus, de quibusdam 
emendationibus dicere, quas hac opportunitate profert. Et 
primo ἀπορθήτοι᾽, καλλιδίφροι᾽, κιρκηλάτοι᾽, que Euripidi et 2 - 
schylo obtrudit, prorsus inaudita Grecis auribus esse, et pridem 
ad Orpheum p. 722. seq. diximus, et hodie asseveramus. In 
ZEschyli quidem versibus etiam illud neglexit, Τηρεΐας scriben- 
dum esse, quo uti poterat ad v. 806. In subiecta adnotatione 
bis infeliciter reprehendit Porsonum, semel in Agam. 1534, 
πολχυκλαύτην Currigentem, ubi ipse τὴν πολύκλαυτον ἀνάξια δράσας 
scribi iubet, deleto nomine Iphigenia, quo mbhil neque durius, 
Ἰ6 4116 insolentius, neque ab Auschyli dictione alienius excogitari 
rotuit ; iterum in Choeph. 654. εἴπερ φιλοξένη ᾽στὶν Αἰγίσθου Bla 
cribentem, qua coniectura etsi gravius quam quis credidisset 
apsus est Porsonus, tamen haud melior est Elmsleii emenda- 
lo, εἴπερ φιλόξενός τις Αἰγίσθου Biz. Nam etsi aliquot exemplis 
munire istud τὴς studuit, tamen, qui ea attentius considerare vo- 
luerit, omnia aliena esse videbit, nec, quem plura attulisse dicit, 
Matthie in Gr. gr. §. 487. talia, qualibus hic opus foret, aut 
dedit, aut dare voluit. Unum tamen attulit Elmsleius, quod 
coniecture ipsius convenit, modo certum esset, ex Eurip. Hel. 
O11. éaréos δ᾽ ὁ πλοῦτος ἔκδικός τις ὦν. Sic quidem ipse tacite scrip- 
sit. Vulgo, ἑατέος ὁ πλοῦτος ἀδικός τις ὧν. A’ ex MS. additum. 
Matthie, ἄδικος ὥς τις dv, ex Porsoni adversariis. Vereor ego 
quidem, ne hic versus nihil sit, nisi adnotatio libraril, metro po- 
litico scriptus in margine. Certe, si cui genuinus videbitur, 
aliter eum emendare debebit, quam vel Porsonus vel Elmsleius 
fecerunt. Ceterum ad eamdem questionem de formis femini- 
nis pertinet etiam Boeckhii parum pensitata disputatio ad Pind. 
Nem. ix. 16. Nam neque ἀνδροδάμαν illo loco sollicitandum, 
neque Isthm. iv. 75. (v. 66. ed. Boeckh.) γυιοδάμαις aliter quam 
cum χερσὶ construendum ; denique in Fragm. Pindari inc. 60. 
de cuius metro recte iudicavit Boeckhius, non ἀνδροδάμαντα, sed 
ἀδάμαντα legendum est, de quo non dubitabit, qui Atheneum 
inspexerit. 
V.813—819. putat ob oculos fuisse Sophocli in Cid. C. 
685. Nam apud utrumque poetam Veneris, Musarum, et Ce- 
phissi mentionem fieri. Vereor vero, ut cuiquam persuasurus 
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sit, Sophoclem eum fuisse, qui Euripidem imitaretur. Immo 
veri similius est; loci ipsius conditionem, delubraque, que 101 
erant, utrumque poetam monuisse, ut ista commemorarent. Si- 
mul emendat Elmsleius locum Sophoclis, scribens ex Aldina, 
οὐδὲ χρυσήνιος ᾿Αφροδίτα, et in strophico versu θεαῖς monosylla- 
bum reponi iubens. At codd. certe οὐδ᾽ & χρησήνιος. Viden- 
dum ne οὐδὲ μὰν scribendum sit. Nam de θεαῖς vel metri caussa 
non vineet Elmsleius. Postremos enim versus eum non recte 
disposuisse, apertum est. 

V.814. Aliena nobis videntur, que Elmsleius de littera ¢ 
in ἀφυσσαμέναν duplicata affert. ‘Talia recentiores poete ab 
epicis accepta in quibusdam verbis constanti usu servarunt. Si 
ἤφυσσα dixisset Euripides, non abs re fuisset aliquid adnotari. 
Sed ubi non est augmentum in hoc verbo, usus stabilivit gemi- 
natam litteram. Neque νάσσασθαν ex Auschylo afferendum erat, 
quod etiam ex Eumpide confirmari potuisset: nam quis νάσ- 
σασθαι uno o dixit? Quod autem vir doctissimus ex Aéschyli 
Sept. ad Th. 1064. γένος ὠλέσσατε πρέμνοθεν οὕτως affert, que 
ipsius correctio est, id est profecto μεῖζον προσάψαι τῆς νόσου τὸ 
φάρμακον. Nam ut facile ὀλέσσαι tragicus dicere audeat, tamen 
vix dicere ausit ὦλεσσα. 

Metri sententia quam necessaria sit critico, docere potest v. 
816. in quo Elmsleius ἡδυπνόους αὔρας sine vitil suspicione 
servavit. Spondeus hic, etiam si nullus exstaret versus anti- 
strophicus, qui de dactylo admoneret, in hoc genere metri, quod 
leges habet certissimas,non magis ferri potest, quam dactylus in 
sexta sede versus heroici. Conveniret et metro et sententiz 
ἡδυπνόους τε πνοὰς; sed quum ἡδυπνόους in aliquot codd. desit, vi- 
dendum ne verba ἡδυπνόους αὔρας grammaticis debeantur, lacu- 
nam, que hic in antiquis libris erat, utcumque explere conanti- 
bus. Etiam ν. 817. quod dicit Elmsleius, “ Matthiz yalrais : 
vulgata metro convenientior est,” ostendit eum metri huius le- 
ges minime cognitas habuisse. Nullo pacto enim χαίταις me- 
tro conyenit ; et si in omnibus id libris legeretur, tamen χαίται- 
σιν reponendum foret. 

Impeditissima est pars carminis chorici, qua est a v. 820. 
Elmsleius ἱερῶν ποταμῶν πόλιν, duce scholiasta, de Athenis intel- 
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ligit: sed manet tamen preter insolentiam dicendi, implicata 
collocatio verborum ἱερῶν ποταμῶν ἢ πόλις. Nobis Porsonus, 
qui tis ad ποταμῶν addi volebat, non longe a vero abfuisse vide- 
tur, modo πῶς in τὶς mutavisset, que quantillum in libris diffe- 
rant, neminem fugit. Legimus enim, τὶς οὖν ἱερῶν ποταμῶν, ἢ 
πόλις, ἢ φίλων πόμπιμός σε χώρα τὰν παιδολέτειραν eer; Mcquis te 
sacrorum fluminum, an urbs, an amicorum proseculrix regio 
prolis tue interfectricem habebit? Sane enim Athena, fluvii- 
que Ilissus et Cephissus intelliguntur : aliter inutiles forent duz 
que precedunt strophe. De tis, ecquis, speramus mutasse 
Elmsleium sententiam, quam in Diario Classico vol. xvil. p. 64. 
protulit. Posset tamen hic quidem etiam τίς scribi, modo ne 
mente repeteretur ad πόλις et φίλων. 

V. 823. Probamus quod verba μετ’ ἄλλων non sequentibus 
lungenda censet: sed quod τὰν οὐχ ὁσίαν μετ᾽ ἄλλων interpreta- 
tur, τὰν οὐχ ὁσίαν ὡς of ἄλλοι πολῖται, languiduin uobis videtur, 
prasertim quum post τὰν παιδολέτειραν gravius quid iferri de- 
beat. Scribendum putamus, τὰν ody ὁσίαν μέγ᾽ ἄλλων, 1. 6. τὰν 
μέγα ἀνοσίαν ἄλλων, positivo, ut sepe, superlativi vicem susti- 
nente. . 

V. 827. Si nos aliquem sensum corum, qu numeri 5101 pos- 
tulant, habemus, non recte scripsit τέκνα φονεύσης pro μὴ τέκνα 
gevevors. Anacrasin enim in hac metrorum compositione efila- 
gitare videtur numeri concinnitas. 

V. 828. Qui locus vexatissimus est, e mala scriptura melius- 
culam effici dicit Elmsleius scribendo, πόθεν θράσος ἢ φρενὸς ἢ 
χειρὶ, τέκνοις σέθεν, καρδίαν τε λήψει, δεινὰν προσάγουσα τόλμαν 5 
Ordinem verborum esse vult, τέκνοις σέθεν δεινὰν προσάγουσα τόλ- 
μαν. At, ne quid dicamus de constructione, que tam impedita 
est, ut vix intelligi queat, valde otiose putamus καρδίαν τα λήψει 
additum esse. Nobis quidem scribendum videtur, πόθεν δὲ θράσος 
φρένος ἢ χειρὶ, τέκνοις σέθεν, καρδίᾳ τε λήψει, δεινὰν προσάγουσα τόλ- 
pov; Unde vero audaciam animi vel manui vel cordi capies, di- 
rum admovens liberis tuis ausum? “H et τε copulari pro ἢ τῇ 
vel re—re, non opus est ut exemplis demonstremus. At, in- 
quiat aliquis, non minus hee impedita verborum collocatio est. 


_Minime vero. Nam quia pregressum ἢ nondum_ absolutam 
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esse constructionem indicat, sine offensione deinde in medio po- 
nitur reliqua eius pars, καρδίᾳ τε λήψει, quod secus est in Elms- 
leii ratione, in qua illud καρδίαν τε, quod nullo modo exspecta- 
batur, turbat et confundit animum legentis vel audientis. 

V. 833.  Quidquid legerit scholiastes,” inquit, ‘ scripsit 
Euripides ἄδακρυν μοῖραν σχήσεις φόνου ;” et mox: “dicitur μοῖραν 
φόνου, ut μοῖραν θανάτου v. 957.” Versus hi sunt: 


πῶς δ᾽ ὄμματα προσβαλοῦσα 
τεχνοις ἀδακρυν μοῖραν 
σχήσεις φόνου; οὐ δυνάσει 


etc. lam si querimus, quid illa adnotatione voluerit vir doctis- 
simus, heremus, neque invenimus quod respondeamus. Nam 
primo, quod ita confidenter, quid scripserit Euripides, indicat, 
tanto minus probamus, quo certius nobis persuasum est, rudem 
istum hiatum φόνου οὐ non esse ab Euripide admissum. Habent 
autem multi libri φόνον. Deinde non putamus lectoribus bene 
consultum esse comparando v. 957. qui nobis plane ab hoc loco 
alienus videtur. Vellemus vero sensum loci declarasset Elms- 
leius. Nam, ut ipse edidit, verba significant: guomodo liberos 
intuens lacrimis carentem sortem cadis cohibebis? At quid hoe 
est? Si, ut v. 957., μοῖρα θανάτου pro θάνατος dictum, ita hic 
μοῖρα φόνου pro φόνος positum est, chorus, qui interrogare vult, 
an Medea, liberos occidens, a lacrimis temperatura sit, hoc 
potins quereret, an sine lacrimis temperatura a czde sit, 1. e. 
siccis oculis liberos non occisura. Id vero absonum est, Ni- 
mirum credas Elmsleium σχήσειν idem esse, quod ἔξειν, puta- 
visse. At hoc eum quis fugisse adducatur? Qua quum ita 
sint, quid aliud quam tantum abesse dicamus, ut emendatus hic 
locus explanatusque sit, ut eum sensu carere, 1deoque pro cor- 
rupto habendum esse appareat. Neque vero dubitamus, quin 
scripserit Euripides: πῶς δ᾽ ὄμματα προσβαλοῦσα τέκνοις ἄδακρυν 
μοῖραν σχήσεις φόνον; Qua satis usitata tragicis figura dicendi 
est, idem sigmificans, quod πῶς οὐ δακρύσεις φόνον. Vide Porso- 
num ad Eur. Phoen. 300. Seidlerum ad Iph. Taur. 1061. et 
-que nos ad Vigerum diximus p. 899. Aptissime comparari 
potest ZEschylus in Agam. 822. δίκας γὰρ οὐκ ἀπὸ γλώσσης θεοὶ 
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πλύοντες, ἀνδροθνῆτας ᾿Ιλίου φθορὰς ἐς αἱματηρὸν τεῦχος οὐ δυχοῤῥόπως 
ψήφου; ἔθεντο, 1. 6. φθορὰς ἐψηφίσαντο. Ita hic ἀδακρυν μοῖραν 
σχήσεις φόνον idem est ac si dixisset, πῶς ἀνέξει μὴ δακρύουσα τὸν 
φόνον, sive explicatius mavis, πῶς σχήσεις μοῖραν τὴν σὴν, ὥστε 
»Ὰ7 , τ ν» ¢ \ f - Ν ᾽ὔ 

AHOANKOUTOY Povou εἰναι, vel wore μὴ δακρύουσαν εἰνᾶι τὸν Povoy. Nam 
ἄδακρυν μοῖραν dicit, effectum complexus, quum satis fuisset di- 
cere σχήσεις δάκρυα. Simillime Sophocles in Electra v, 141. 


 ~vovswy ἐχτίμους ἴσχουσα πτέρυγας ὀξυτόνων “γόων, quem locum recte 
τίμους ἰσχὶ ρυγας γόῶν, 


explicuit Seidierus ad Eur. El. 442, Ut Euripides φόνον, ita 
Sophocles potuerat etiam γονέας scribere. 

V.835. Quum quidam libri preberent ἐν τλάμονι θυμῷ, 
Elmsleius cum Porsono omisit ἐν, quod propter metrum, de quo 
ad v. 827. diximus, non probamus. Scribendum vero puta- 
mus εὐτλάμονε θυμῷ. Eadem scripture varietas in Aschyli 
Persis v. 28. 

V. 836. Non audemus quidem plane improbare οὐτ᾽ ἂν, quod 
Porsono auctore pro plerorumque librorum scriptura οὐκ ἂν re- 
posuit Elinsleius: sed non satis fuisse putamus, de confusione 
istarum particularum admonere, vellemusque fecisset vir doctis- 
simus, quod ad Alacem v. 1318. cuius adnotationis mentionem 
facit, suasimus, ut de vi et potestate particularum od7’ dy disputa- 
ret. Nam illud ipsum hic requirebatur, ubi Aldine scriptura, 
οὐκ ἄν γ᾽ ἁμάρτοις, ad sensum aplissima est, ut ostenderetur, 
quomodo, quum καὶ γὰρ οὖσα δυσμενὴς praecessisset, etiam οὐτ᾽ dv 
recte potuisset dici. De qua re etiamnum dubitamus: non du- 
bitaremus, si pracessisset καὶ yap φίλη οὖσα. 

V. 848. In his, οὐκ ἀπαλλαχθήσομαι θυμοῦ; imperativum 
prime persone, si ita loqui liceat, notari iubet Elmslzius. Ne- 
gamus quidem in hac formula talem imperativum esse, qui po- 
tius interrogatio est: et ipse Elmsleius interrogandi signum ap- 
posuit: nam si inperativus esset, μὴ θυμώσομαι, vel potius μὴ 
θυμοῦμιαι dici deberet licet non sim nescius, etiam οὐ imperativo 
iunctum inveniri apud Theocritum, posseque iung?, certa qui- 
dem conditione. Sed imperativum prime persone, ut μὴ 
θυμοῦμαι, non esse sonmium putamus, velimusque viri docti at- 
tendant, si qua lis esxempla occurrant. Nobis alibi fortasse de 
hac re comiectandi opportunitas dabitur. 
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V. 864. δεῦτε, quod cum δεῦρα commutavit Elmsleius, ut 
non Atticum, satius fuisset, ut nos quidem censemus, notari, 
presertim agnitum a Pseudogregorio. Non putamus in hoc ge- 
here nimis caute procedi posse. 

V.871. Quid sentiamus de iis, que de verbis καὶ πολὺς ad- 
notata sunt, paucis indicavimus iam ad v. 513. Ne longi simus, 
ex ipsis Euripidis verbis sententiam nostram declarabimus. Qui 
quum dicit, dp’, ὦ τέκν᾽, οὕτω καὶ πολὺν ζῶντες χρόνον φίλην ὀρέξετ᾽ 
ὠλένην, non retulit καὶ ad πολὺν, sed ad totam sentenuam. Po- 
terat enim dicere, ὥρα καὶ δαρὸν οὕτω φίλην ὀρέξετ᾽ ὠλένην. Alia 
plane ratione καὶ πολὺς in illis locis, quos ex Aristophane Archy- 
taque affert Elmsleius, dicta sunt, sed in nullo, quin καὶ aut e¢ 
aut ef?am significet. 

V. 872. Diversa sibi videri dicit ἀρίδακρυς et dpridaxgus; prius 
_ illud esse, qui multum, alterum, qui facile lacrimetur. De priore 
nemo non assentietur. At quimultum, idem etiam facile lacrimatur. 
Nec novimus aliud ab ἄρτι compositum vocabulum, quod faci- 
litatem potius, quam recens quid factum esse indicet. Atqui 
quum Medea dicit, ὡς ἀρτίδακρύς εἰμι καὶ φόβου πλέα, non illud 
significare potest, se modo lacrimasse, sed pronam esse ad lacri- 
mas. Unde quis non coniiciat scripsisse poetam, ὡς κἀρίδακρύς 
εἶμι καὶ φόβου maga? Comparet quis Aristotelis verba, ab 
Elmsleio ad ν. 898. allata. Atet libri omnes ὡς ἀρτίδακρυς, et 
Pseudogregorius, et hunc ipsum, ut videtur, locum respiciens 
Hesychius, qui dpridaxpus, εὐχερὴς πρὸς δάκρυον interpretatur. 
Velimus tamen doceri, quomodo hec explicatio defendi possit, 
idque ipsum agere debebat Elmsleius, aut usitatam significatio- 
nem, si fieri posset, tueri. 

ν. 875. Quum libri repeivyy vel τερεινὴν haberent, Elmsleius 
recte quidem ad leges grammaticas ow τέρειναν τήνδ᾽ ἔπλησα 
δακρύων scripsit. Sed egre tamen desideramus viri doctissimi di- 
ligentiam in eo, in quo precipue versatur interpretis officium, 
sensus explicationem dicimus, Quid enim grammatica prodest, 
nisi ut recte intelligamus, que scripta legimus? Sic ad v. 870. 
cuius duplicem scholiast interpretationem protulerunt, nihil vi- 
demus adnotatum esse, etsi multum refert, quomodo hic versus 
intelligatur. Hoc autem loco non satis erat, formam reponere 
grammaticz legibus convenientem, nisi ellam sensul accommo 
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jata esset. Atqui quis non offendetur, ubi Medeam, ira, odio, 
dolore agitafam, ocellos suos audiat τέρειναν ὄψιν appellantem ? 
Adeone hebetem atque insulsum fuisse credamus Euripidem, ut 
non senserit, nihil tali epitheto hic alienius atque ineptius inve- 
niri posse? At nimirum non sic ille, sed ὄψιν τερείνων τήνδ᾽ 
ἔπλησα δακρύων scripsit. Molles enim illa et miseratione prolec- 
tas lacrimas dicere volebat, ut, quemadmodum Homerus loqui- 
iur, τερὲν κάτα δάκρυ χέουσα. 

Υ. 876. χλωρὸν δάκρυ qua ratione humidas lacrimas signifi- 
care velit Elmsleius, non intelligimus. Huius quoque vocis ve- 
ram explicationem monstrare poterat, qui fons est uberrimus 
scientie, Homerus, cuius quis non meminit θαλερὸν δάκρυ ὃ Com- 
parari potest etiam Pindari illud Nem, vil. 68. χλωραῖς ἐέρσαις 
ὡς ὅτε δένδρεον ἄσσει. Quod non minus obscurum videtur Elms- 
leio, πολιὸν δάκρυον in Here. fur. 1209. nos non magis obscurum 
esse putamus, Significat enim seni/em lacrimam. Eadem sig- 
nificatione dicta lusit interpretes πολιὰ γαστὴρ apud Pindarum 
Pyth. iv. 175. ut 101 indicavimus. 

V.880. Quod ex scholiis colligit, fuisse qui legerent, γάμους 
παρεμπολῶντας ἀλλοίους ἐμοῦ, errore typographi ita scriptum vide- 
tur pro παρεμπολῶντος. Nobis recte codicum scripturam tueri 
videtur Gaisfordius, cuius sententia in Addendis affertur, modo 
ne signa parentheseos apponantur. 

ΟΝ, 884. ὑμῖν δὲ παῖδες οὐκ ἀφροντίστως πατὴρ πολλὴν ἔθηκε 
σὺν θεοῖς προμηθίαν. Porsonus ex Valckenarii coniectura, ὑμῶν. 
Sed docte monet Elmsleius, ita requiri ἔθετο, Pauci libri cwry- 
ρίαν, quod si probamus, et ὑμῖν et ἔθηκε recte se habebunt. 
Elmsleius, ut de scriptura incertus, vulgatam servavit, sed in Ad- 
dendis animadvertit, hanc quoque, si recte intelligatur, defendi 
posse, Hunc enim prebet sensum: vobis effect ut sedudo 
prospectum sit, sive, ut aliis verbis dicamus, vobis paravi pre- 
sidium. 

ΟΥ͂, 912. σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ σὴν κέλευσον αἰτεῖσθαι πατρὸς γυναῖκα. 
“ Id est,” inquit, ‘si ipse hoc a Creonte petere dubitas, uxo- 
rema patre petere iube. Hoc ἀλλὰ nostra lingua valet then.” 
Non videtur hee interpretatio, que rectius in particulam τοίνυν 
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quadraret, exhaurire potestatem particularum δ᾽ ἀλλὰ, quae sig 
nificant at sa/tem. 

V.940. Que hic docte disputat Elmsleius de usu particu- 
larum τε et δὲ, quod ad summam rei attinet, valde probamus; sed 
quum non satis distincte rem exponeret, factum putamus, ut in 
quorumdam locorum explicatione a vero aberraret. Nimirum 
ubi describere aliquem et quis sit indicare volumus, necessario 
μὲν et δὲ adhibende sunt, quarum μὲν quidem omitti potest, waive 
σὴν, ἐμὴν δ᾽ ὅμαιμον. At non omnes, quos attulit, loci eiusmodi 
descriptionem continent. Et quidem statim ipse Medez versus, 
sic ille in libris scriptus, πατρὸς νέαν γυναῖκα, δεσπότιν τ᾽ ἐμὴν, non 
δεσπότιν δ᾽ ἐμὴν, ut edidit Elmsleius, requirebat: nihil enim caus- 
se erat, quare mulierem satis notam hberis suis ita describeret : 
ged potius, quod etiam ad mutationem facilius est, δεσπότιν γ᾽ ἐμήν. 
Argumento enim opus est, cur exorare illam debeant: orale no- 
vam patris uxorem, que quidem hera mea est, potestatemque 
habet concedendi, quod petetis. Eadem ratio est in Euripidis 
Androm. 25. ubi Brunckius recte ye reposuit. Neque Sopho- 
clis illud in Trachiniis v. 741. afferri debebat, τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν σὸν 
ἴσθι, τὸν δ᾽ ἐμὸν λέγω πατέρα, καταχτείνασα, ubi descriptio quidem 
est, sed, ut λέγω indicat, diversissimi generis. Illud scribi de- 
bet, τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν σὸν ἴσθι τόνδ᾽, ἐμὸν λέγω πατέρα, κατακτείνασαι. 
Nam etiam de absente interdum dicitur ὅδε, ut apud Auschylum 
Sept. ad Th. 637.  A&schyli locum in Choephoris ν. 187. 
GAN οὐδὲ μήν νιν ἣ κτανοῦσ᾽ ἐκείρατο, ἐμὴ δὲ μήτηρ, οὐδαμῶς ἐπώνυ- 
μὸν φρόνημα παισὶ δύσθεον πεπαμένη, in quo Porsonus ἐμή γε μήτηρ 
dedit, adhibere quidem Elmsleius ad confirmandam sententiam 
suam poterat, sed non ita ut fecit. Nam si hic aliqua descrip- 
tio est, ad eam non pertinet 4 κτανοῦσα : neque apte quis hec, 
que diversissima sunt, ita coniungat, ἡ κτανοῦσα, ἐμὴ δὲ μήτηρ. 
Debent enim, que ita copulari volumus, consimilia esse, et 
unius generis diverse forme. Hic vero 4 κτανοῦσα nominanda 
ei, de qua iam dicendum sit, inservit: postea demum deseri- 
benda est. Nos quidem non dubitamus, quin ante illa verba 
ἐμὴ δὲ μήτηρ exciderit versus hac ferme sententia, ἡ τοῦ μὲν 
αἰσχυντῆρος Αἰγίσθου δάμαρ. Denique de Euripidis Iphig. A. 
1455. etsi assentimur Elmsleio, πόσιν γε σὸν scribenti, tamen, 
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quod ait, Reisigit coniecturam, πατέρα τὸν ἀμὸν μὴ στύγει, πόσιν 
2 σὸν, significaturam esse, μὴ πατέρα τὸν ἐμὸν, ἀλλὰ σὸν πόσιν 
στύγει, Iniquius dictum est. Quidni enim etiam hoc signifi- 
θη, μὴ στύγει πατέρα μὲν τὸν ἐμὸν, σὸν δὲ πόσιν ὃ 

V.Q950.  metra ita disposuit: 


~ ? > Ν / 
ξανθᾷ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ κόμᾳ 
θήσει τὸν “Aide κόσμον αὐ- 


τὰ ταῖν χεροῖν λαβοῦσα. 


Non potest dubium esse, qui hac et tragicis et Pindaro usitatis- 
sima metra satis cognita habeat, describi versus hoc modo 
debere : 

Eavia © ἀμφὶ κόμᾳ θή- 

σει τὸν “Aida κόσμον αὐτά γ᾽ 

ἐν χεροῖν λαβοῦσα. 
Ultima ita emendavit Porsonus. Elmsleius nihil certi pronun- 
clare ausus est, quia antistrophe verba, ἄταν δ᾽ ody ὑπεκφεύξεται, 
non congruant. At illud tamen, non Pindari quidem, sed tragi- 
corum usus docet, stropham huius generis finiri versu ithyphal- 
lico, ita ut de strophici versus scriptura non videatur dubitandum 
esse. In autistropha valde nobis blanditur Porsoni coniectura, 
ἄταν δ᾽ οὐχ ὑπεκδραμεῖται, vulgatam ex interpretatione ortam pu- 
tantis. Ita Hesychius, ὑπεκδράμω, φεύγω, per compendium scri- 
bendi, ni fallor, pro ὑπεκφεύγω. 

V.954. Laudamus Elmsleium, qui, quum Reiskius πέπλους 
χρυσεότευκτον τε στέφανον coniecisset, Te adsciverit, et χρυσότευκ- 
Toy scripserit, repudiata Porsoni coniectura χρυσεόπλεκτον. Sed 
quod scripsit, πείσει χάρις ἀμβρόσιός τ' αὐγὰ πέπλον, χρυσότευτόν 
τε στέφανον περιθέσθαι, €o non satisfecit nobis, nec dubitamus, 
quin, si accuratius locum considerasset, ipse, quod displiceret, 
deprebensurus fuisset. Libri omnes πέπλων vel πέπλους Quum-, 
que hec precedant, ζανθᾷ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ κόμᾳ θήσει τὸν “Aide κόσμον, 
αὐτά γ᾽ ἐν χεροῖν λαβοῦσα, quid attinebat iterum dicere, vesteim 
eam coronamque indui? Π]Ὸ satis erat, indutum vere ἰδία i. 
Quare scripsisse poetam putamus: πείσει χάρις ἀμβρόσιός τ' 
αὐγὰ πέπλων χρυσότευκτός τε στέφανος περιθέσθαι : ut illa induat, 
pulcritudo suadebit et splendor divinus vestium, ex auroque 
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fucta corona. Apparet iam, opinor, offensos librarios nudo ine 
finitivo περιθέσθαι, quum precedentes versus non respicerent, ac- 
Cusativos posulsse. 

V.961. (uum legeretur, παισὶν οὐ κατειδὼς ὀλέθριον βιόταν 
προσάγεις, ἀλόχῳ τε σᾷ στυγερὸν θάνατον, Elmsleius, reperto in 
uno libro, cu duos alios postea addidit Matthiz, ὄλεθρον, in alio 
varia lectione βιοτῷ, uttumque recepit, ita habuisse scholiasten 
ratus. Et βιοτᾷ quidem sane habuit scholiastes, sed ὄλεθρον mi- 
rime: nam quum dicit, ὄλεθρον τοῖς αὑτοῦ παισὶ καὶ τῇ νύμφῃ 
κατασκευάξεις, verbum θάνατον interpretatur : ὀλέθριον vero ce le- 
gisse osiendit his verbis, οὐ συνεὶς τὸ ἐπ᾿ ὀλέθρῳ μηχάνημα. Que 
sane ineptissima interpretatio est, sed tamen, ut illud, ὄλεθρον τοῖς 
αὑτοῦ παισὶ καὶ TH νύμφῃ παρασκευάζεις, partem veri continet. 
Nam Elmsleii correctio vel propierea displiceat necesse est, 
quod frigide idem bis dicitur, παισὶν ὀλεῦρον βιοτᾷ, οἱ ἀλόχῳ 
θάνατον, quasi hee diversa sint. Recte se habet vulgata, modo 
recte interpungatur: παισὶν, οὐ κατειδὼς ὀλέθριον βιοτὰν, προσάγεις 
ἀλόχῳ τε σᾷ στυγερὸν θάνατον. Liberis tuis, ignarus letalis eorum 
vita, (i.e. morti a Medea destinate) paras uxorique diram 
necem. 

V. 964. Verba μοίρας ὅσον παροίχῃ interpretatur, quantum a 
pristina fortuna excidisti. Videtur hoc verum esse: ne quem 
enim offendat, quod illud pristina non est in Graecis, reputet id 
tantum perspicuitatis caussa additum esse. Proprie enim dict 
debebat a fortuna (ua. Czterum comparari poterat AZschy- 
lus in Suppl. 461. καὶ κάρτα νείκους τοῦδ᾽ ἐγὼ mapoiyouas. Ite 
101 legit scholiastes. i 

V. 967. Dedit Elmsleius τέκνα sine articulo cum plerisque 
libris. Ali ex Brunckii coniectura σὰ τέκνα. Si, ut nos 
existimamus, in strophico versu ὀλέθριον genuinum est, a pone 
quarto incipere debet versus. Recte tamen articulum deletum 
censemus. Nam vel numerorum elegantia τέχεα scribi pos- 
tulat. 

Sed hee hactenus. Alio tempore reliquam libri utilissimi 


partem persequemur, 
G. , 
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REMARKS 


On a Passage in Dr. Vincent's ‘Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, 


Tue learned Dr. Vincent, in the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, converts ᾿Αγριοφάγοι, Agriophagi, i.e. Locust Eaters, into 
Anthrepophagi. 

There does not appear to me to he any authority for this 
transmutation of names, The inhabitants of Africa during a 
dearth or famine, produced by the devouring locusts, are re- 
duced to the necessity of subsisting on those insects, as | my- 
self have personally witnessed in Africa, during the scarcity 
preceding the plague, that ravaged West and South Barbary in 
1799, which carried off two-thirds of the inhabitants m the 
space of mie months. Many of the inhabitants subsisted alto- 
gether on locusts fried with salt. Some of the imhabitants of the 
coast added muscles to their food; the opulent and middling 
classes only procured corn and animal food. 

The colored Lack mentioned by the learned Doctor, is 
what is called by the merchants Sticklack ; it is universally used 


ῳ 
in Africa to dye cloths and leather red, it is called (SJ) i.e. 
hk, Sticklack. 
Ρ. 77. The Doctor says, Feel, is the Ethiopian term for 
Elephant, but it is more properly the Arabic term for Elephant 


(Jaitt.) * 


Ham the son of Noah, is called Ham or Hammon by the 
ο σ 

African Arabs; thus, ct> ‘5 el>s hence Ammonians or 

Hammonians, the inhabitants of the (e545!) el Wah, or Oasis 

of Jupiter Ammon, inthe Lybian Desert. Ham, the idolatrous 


* The Ethiopian or Abyssinian language contains many Arabic words. 
Doctor Gesesius, the celebrated Oriental protessur at Haile, 1s now trans- 
lating the Bouk of Enveh from the Abyssiman language. The learnea 
Doctor bas been lately in England, and read to me a few chapters of the 
work, when we agreed in the opinion, that one-fourth of the words were 
radically Arabic. 
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son of Noah, worshipped the sun, and the fountain of his deity 


ῳ w 
called (μῶν ΞΘ Ain Ashshimsh, i. e. the fountain of the 
sun, is still to be seen at the Oasis of Ammon or Hammon, 


Siwah, or (amy! csi)) E] Wah el Kharjah, 1. 6. the exterior 
Oasis. 


Note. The mutation of Ham into Am, and vice versa, can- 
not surprise any one who will for a moment consider the inge- 
nuity of Europeans in corrupting foreign, particularly oriental 
and African words. 

Richardson, in his learned dissertation prefixed to his Arabic 
and Persian Dictionary, p. 38, says, Ait in Arabic signifies 
wonder, miracle. Query, Does he not mistake this word for 
Aad, or Aady, as Aady billah, i.e. the wonder of God? Ait 
signifies a clan, a tribe, a people: thus, Ait-Emure, Ait-Ziltan, 
Ait-Attar, tribes in the Atlas. 


Upper Charles Street, JAMES G. JACKSON. 
Northampton Sq. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARIES 


at Leiden, Hanover, Cassel, Gotha, Weimar, Jena, Erlangen, 


Leipzig, and Dresden. 


ee ee 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT LEIDEN. 


"Tus collection of books is not large; the number of volumes is 
estimated at sixty thousand. But though the library is compara- 
tively small, it contains articles of great value. The department of 
ancient Manuscripts deserves attention. The manuscripts are 
chiefly of Latin authors ; of Greek, there are but few. There isa 
beautiful Codex of Virgil, supposed to have been written in the 
13th century. It ison parchment, and in folio. Besides this, there 
are two other manuscripts of Virgil. Heyne, in speaking of the 
manuscripts of Virgil, mentions three of the Leiden Library (Lez- 
densis Bibliothece tres), but thinks that two manuscripts which 
Peter Burmann collated were different from the former. Thus, if 
this be correct, and if the Codices collated by Burmann belonged 
likewise to the Leiden library, there must have been in all five 
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manuscripts of Virgil. He seems, likewise, not to be clear about 
the Codices Vossiani, that is, the manuscripts that belonged to 
Isaac Vossius. ‘The library of Vossius was incorporated with that 
of Leiden, and it would be easy, on the spot, to ascertain how those 
manuscripts are to be distinguished from one another. Two manu- 
scripts of Czsar’s Commentaries were next laid before me; both on 
parchment. ‘These interested me, because I have always thought 
that the works of that remarkable author have hitherto not been 
treated with that care which they justly claim; and I have fre- 
quently felt a wish, that 1 might have an opportunity of bestowing 
my labor upon a revision and illustration of the text. There are 
several manuscripts of Horace, one of them, on parchment, very old 
(codex vetustissimus); manuscripts of Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Seneca, Of Greek manuscripts the library has not many. I saw 
the Codex Vossianus of the Iliad, with the Scholia of Porphyry, 
and of others ; which Codex I have mentioned in my treatise on the 
Scholia of Porphyry:" it is written on paper. Another Greek 
manuscript which I saw, is that of Josephus, on the Jewish War ; 
it is also on paper. As a curiosity, I was shown the hand-writing 
of Hugo Grotius, in four or five volumes of Annotationes in Vetus 
Lestamentum. 

The library possesses some early specimens of printing: for ex- 
ample, the Institutes of Justinian, printed at Mentz, in 1468, fol. ; 
a Dutch Bible, fol., printed at Delft, 1477. Among the biblio- 
graphical rarities Czar Peter’s Bible, as it is called, is exhibited. 
‘This was printed by the command and at the expense of Peter the 
Great, in the years 1717 to 1721, inclusive. It is in the Dutch 
language, and entirely in capital letters; printed on very good 
paper, tolio, and with a very wide margin. It was the Czar’s inten- 
tion, that a Russian translation should be written on this margin, 
for his own use. There were but very few copies taken off, as may 
be imagined; and to have such a copy perfect, as the library of 
Leiden has one, is no small treasure, in the opinion of the curious 
collector. That at Leiden is divided into four folio volumes. 
There is nothing written on the margin; but that of Peter’s own 
copy was probably filled with the Russian translation. Whether 
this copy is preserved at Petersburgh, or elsewhere, in Russia, I have 
not learnt. The New Testament was printed first. 

As a curious object in the library, my attendant pointed out to 
me a number of square boxes, made of wood, in the shape of 4to 
volumes. They contained specimens of different sorts of wood ; the 
box itself was made of the wood of which it was to contain the 
specimen ; and of such a specimen the different component parts, 
or the elements, were given, such as a section of the inner part, or 


* Commentatio de Porphyrii scholiis in Homerum, p. 16. 
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the albumen, thatis to say, the wood, strictly speaking, to show the 
grain and substance; farther, the bark, the flower, and seeds, and 
any thing else characteristic of the tree. The boxes are adorned 
on the outside with the bark of the respective trees, and the lichens 
and mosses that grow upon them. ‘This collection was made by a 
German, purchased by Lewis Buonaparte, when he was king of 
Holland, and presented by him‘to the library of Leiden. 

Although the library. of Isaac Vossius was incorporated with the 
public library, the books are kept distinctly by themselves. In the 
same manner the books of Hemsterhuis and Rhunkenius belon 
to it; and these are not even under the same roof. The building 
which contains the Jibrary is an old edifice, formerly a convent, in 
which there is not room enough for the different purposes to which 
it is appropriated. The apartment for the books is not sufficiently 
extensive to admit of accessions. ‘The University has, therefore, 
purchased a house, in a different street, where the libraries of Hem- 
sterhuis and Rhunkenius are preserved. I proceeded to this house, 
and took a view of the books, which had been the property of those 
two great scholars. I believe it is the entire collection of Rhun- 
kenius’s books, with the exception of duplicates, which may have 
been sold: but of Hemsterhuis’s library there seems to be only 
a part in that house; the remainder must have been otherwise dis- 
posed of. The bocks of Hemsterhuis are interesting, on account of 
the great number of annotations written on the margin by the hand 
of that eminent man. There seems hardly to be a sirgle volume 
which is not, more or less, enriched in this manner, Hemsterhuis, 
to judge from these specimens, wrote a small, but very neat hand. 
The books of which I speak are all Greek and Latin. In those 
marginal annotations many a valuable observation may probably 
be found. In acopy of Hesychius, on the blank leaf, before the 
title-page, I noticed these words: Hesychio guantum debeamus, dict 
non potest. H.Stephan. Schediasmata, lib. 6.8. 10. And under this: 
Hesychio multum Greca lingua detet. Ibid. Sched. 12. But these 
remarks, as far as I could jadge were not in the hand-writing of 
Hemsterhuis. In the books of Rhunkenius not a marginal note, 
or any writing, isto be found ; they are quite clean, and untouched 
by the pen. Though I have said thus much of the library at Lei- 
den, the view I had of it was very short and hasty, and proves only 
that, if leisure had served, it might have been examined with con- 
siderable benefit and instruction. The use that ts made of it, is 
more to serve as a repository for literary treasures, than as an es- 
tablishment instrumental to the purposes of the university. The 
professors alone have the privilege of borrowing books from it; the 
students can obtain none, unless by particular favor, through a pro- 
fessor, who must procure it in his own name, and is responsible for 
it. This responsibility is different from that required at Gottingen, 
which is a mere recommendation and testimony on the part of the 
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professor, for the student. It is an acknowledged principle, that the 
library is intended for general use, not merely introduced by prac- 
tice, but intended, and sanctioned by the government. ‘The first 
object of the Gottingen library ts usefulness; and this object is pur- 
sued with such liberality on the part of the librarians, that no per- 
son finds the least difficuliy in profiting by the advantages which 
that admirable collection affords. There does not exist, in any 
part of the civilised world, an establishment of the kind, which is 
rendered so beneficial by the unrestrained use, which it offers of its 
treasures; and the contrast, therefore, which 1 have drawn, in this 
respect, between Leiden and Gottingen, is not solely applicable to 
the former university, nor meant as a reproach to it; but equally 
affects all institutions of that kind, when they are compared with 
the latter. The library of Gottingen professes to possess all the 

literary productions which relate to every department of science. 
It is a scientific library, to which character that of Leiden does not 
pretend, being only a repository of such books as circumstances 
have allowed the university to collect, without any systematic view 
to the sciences. The funds assigned for the library of Leiden are 
by far too small to admit of such a scope as the library of Gottin- 
gen aims at. They are only three hundred gilders per annum, which 
is between thirty and forty pounds sterling, a sum utterly inade- 
quate to any purpose in completing a library: and though upon 
application to government, on certain occasions, (for instance, when 
any sale of books takes place, at which the library wishes to pur- 
chase,) extraordinary aid is obtained, and though likewise donations 
and legacies supply additional means; yet these resources are not 
calculated to compensate the want of that regular and perma- 
nent support, to which the library at Gottingen owes its high and 
perfect condition. Among the men who have discharged the office 
of librarians at Leiden, the names of Hemsterhuis, Rhunkenius, and 
Wyttenbach, shed a lustre upon that establishment. 


Tue Pusric ok _RoyAt Lisrary at Hanover, will next 
engage our attention. It belongs to the Sovereign of Hanover, 
and was accordingly denominated, formerly the Electoral, as 
it now is the Royal, Library. The illustrious Leibnitz contributed 
principally to the formation of this library. I heard the present 
worthy and venerable librarian’ state the number of books at eighty 
thousand volumes. The best part of them are historical works, and 
among these the History of the House of Hanover has been es- 
pecially attended to; so that in this branch the library may be 


* Mr. John George Henry Feder, a man celebrated by his writings as a 


philosopher, and esteemed by ail who know him for his excellent and 
amiable character. 
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considered as very strong. It constitutes the principal merit of the 
collection. This neither pretends to embrace science in general, 
nor professes to be a receptacle for literary treasures. Itis a library, 
originaliy more destined for private and a particular use, than to 
be regarded as an establishment founded for an extensive and pub- 
lic purpose. Classical manuscripts, either Greek or Latin, it has 
none; it is, however, not poor in old printed books. 

A great curiosity, belonging to it, is a large mass of manuscript 
papers, written by Leibnitz, and consisting chiefly of his correspon- 
dence. Besides his own letters, of which there are copies, there are 
a great many letters of the eminent persons with whom he corre- 
sponded. His correspondence was most extensive; and, what is 
surprising in a man so much occupied, it seems that he generally 
copied his letters, and not unfrequently transcribed the same com- 
position two or three times. Those in the library are, for the most 
part, the first draughts. There was scarcely any one of his cotempo- 
raries of celebrity, with whom he had not an epistolary intercourse, 
besides his connexions with persons of high rank. A great many 
of the letters are written in French, and in Latin, some in other 
languages. One of his most distinguished correspondents was the 
Electoress of Hanover, the Princess Sophia, mother of George I, 
Of her hand, several specimens are to be seen in the collection; and 
some of her letters have been published, in an interesting account of 
the life of this princess,* by Mr. Feder, who has likewise, in a distinct 
volume, made known some of the more learned epistles of that great 
man.” Besides the letters of Leibnitz, there isa great number sre 
papers in his hand-writing, containing extracts, notes, and observa- 
tions. On some occasion, when a person, interested in this subject, 
wished to look over a certain quantity of these papers, to satisfy his 
curiosity as to their contents, and wished to have them entrusted to 
him in his house for a given time, it was found too irksome and 
troublesome to count them out to him; the expedient, therefore, 
was adopted of weighing them, and the person alluded to was 
answerable for so many pounds of the writings of Leibnitz. When 
they were returned to the library, it was ascertained by the scales, 
that nothing was missing. There are some other memorials of 
Leibnitz preserved in the library; for example,a case, with a great 
many divisions, in which he deposited his excerpta and observations ; 


? Written in German, with this title: Sophie Churfiurstin von Hannover 
im Umriss ron Johunn Georg Heinrich Feder, Hannover, 1810. 

2 Commercii epistolici Leibnitiani, typis nondum vulgati selecta specimina ; 
edidit nolulisque passim illustravit J. G. H. Feder, Hanovera, 1805. 8vo. Some 
of Leibnitz’s letters were published before Mr. Feder, for example: Leib- 
nitii Epistole ad J. And. Schmid. Theol. Helmstad ; ex autographis edidit 
Οὐ. Veesenmeyer, Noremberg, 17388. 8vo. 
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an arm-chair, in which he used to sit ; a copy of Barclay’s Argenis, 
in which he was reading at the moment of his death. This cir- 
cumstance is recorded on the front leaf of the book, by his secretary. 
There are also two portraits of him, painted in oil, and several 
prints. A volume, or portfolio, is shown, in which the autographs 
of many remarkable persons were collected. I noticed, among 
others, those of Luther and Melanchthon; they were small, and 
neither of them to be admired for calligraphy. ‘I'hat of Luther 
was the best ; Melanchthon’s very indifferent, and almost illegible. 


Tue Pusric Lisrary at CAsseL, in Hessia, is not very large, 
nor is it remarkable fer any thing particularly curious, It hasafew 
manuscripts, one of which is a Codex of Thucydides, on parchment 
or vellum. Itis well written, and of the thirteenth century: The 
date is expressed at the end. Duker made use of this manuscript 


in his edition, but it is supposed that it has not yet been accurately 


collated. There is a manuscript of Lucan’s Pharsalia; another 
on parchment, entitled Note Yvronis et Senece, and giving a col- 
lection of signs of abbreviation, which are sometimes called Note 
Tironiane, from Cicero’s scribe Tro, who is said to have invented, 
or rather improved them.* In the catalogue there was a remark 
concerning this manuscript, stating that Gruter had edited it; but 
that is not the case, and the manuscript, as one of the librarians as- 
sured me, has to this day not been published. I advised this gen- 
tleman to become the editor of it; for it might be of service to the 
scholar, or would at least be received by the public as a literary 
curiosity. He said that it had been transcribed for some person at 
Gotha, and it had been said that Mr. Jacobs meant to publish it. 
Nothing, however, has appeared in print. I saw an elegant manu- 
script on vellum of Boccaccio, not the Decamerone, but another 
work ; if Iam not mistaken, the Philocopo. Some old German 
manuscripts of old German poetry are preserved in this library. 
One of them is the fragment of an ancient poem of the eighth or 
ninth century, styled the Song (i.e. poem) of (concerning) Hildebrand 
and Hadubrand, which has been published and ably illustrated by 
two learned brothers, Messrs. Grimm, of Cassel. These gentlemen 
are deeply skilled in the ancient lore of Germany, to which, in 
general, great attention is paid at present; and many interesting 
circumstances relating to the early language and literature of that 
country are, by degrees, brought to light. Another remarkable 
piece is the poem of Wilhelm von Orange, two parts of which were 


ἡ Itis said, that Cicero made use of this kind of short-hand writing 
during the Catilinarian conspiracy, employing Tiro to take notes of what 
was said in the senate. Of the Note Tironiana, or abbreviations which 
occur in old manuscript books and ducuments, a large work has been 
written by Carrentrer, in fol. 
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printed and published by Casparson, (the second, however, rather 
inaccurately, or less perfectly); the third remains unpublished, and 
is to be found in the Cassel manuscript. Under the head of early 
prints I was shown the Bidle by Peter Scheffer, of the year 1460. 


Tue Lisrary or Gorua, belonging to the Duke of Saxe 
Gotha, is, at present, under the superintendence of that learned 
and elegant scholar, Mr. Jacobs, known as the editor of the 
- Greek Anthology. The library may be estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand volumes. It belongs to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, 
but not as his private property: it is an heir-loom, always 
remaining with the head of the Ducal family. The late Duke, 
who was a man of science, had, besides, a very considerable pri- 
vate library, consisting of no less than twenty thousand volumes. 
They related, for the most part, to mathematics, astronomy, and 
natural philosophy, which were the favorite pursuits of that prince. 
It is intended that this collection shall be added to the public 
library. The present Duke, whose taste is more for polite litera- 
ture, has also a good private library, composed of such works as 
are required for his studies. ‘lhe public library is rich in old 
printed books ; among which may be mentioned, 1. Psalterium 
Moguntie, printed by Fust and Scheffer, 1459, [0]. ; and a frag- 
ment of a still older edition of the same, from the year 1457, fol.; 
2. Biblia Moguntia, of 1462. fol. 3. A Latin Dictionary, printed 
by Guttenberg, 1460. At the end is an inscription, indicating the 
year when the book was finished, and the art by which it was 
completed; saying, that it was not written with pen or reed, but by 
a new method, which was made a secret, though not quite a secret. 
Those three works were printed on parchment. 4. A German 
translation of the Bible from before the time of Luther. I do not 
remember the year ;-it is upon paper, as the following five: Bzblia 
Pauperum, a curious old popular book, with quaint figures and 
drawings, meant to represent religious subjects. 5. Editio princeps 
of Cicero de officits upon paper; and a repetition of the same edi- 
tion, a year or two later, upon parchment. In the department of 
manuscripts I only saw some Latin ones. not any Greek. A very 
fine Codex of Quintilitan, upon vellum or parchment, is perhaps to 
be noticed first. It was collated by Matthias Gesner. 2. Two 
fine manuscripts, upon vellum, of Cesar’s Commentaries; one of 
them somewhat mutilated. Mr. Jacobs thought that these had not 
been yet collated. In speaking of Cesar, [remarked to Mr. Jacobs, 
that the text of Caesar, to this day, did not appear to me so well 
settled as it ought to be. Indeed, since the time of Oudendorp, - 
which was before the middie of the last century, little or nothing 
has been done for it. Mr. Jacobs agreed in this observation, and 
added, that, of late years, the Latin authors had been compara- 
tively neglected, at least not treated with the same attention that 
has been bestowed upon the Greek. ‘The Greek being considered 
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as the more difficult of the two languages, it seems that, for this 
reason, many scholars have preferred it, for a trial of their strength. 
i confess that I have often been mortified, in reading Cesar, to 
find the text in what I thought an unsatisfactory condition. Mr. 
Jacobs no less agreed with me in opinion, that even with Cicero 
much still remained undone, and that the criticism of the text was 
by no means exhausted. 


The Lisrary At WeIMAr is stated to contain one hundred and 
ten thousand volumes. It is a well chosen collection, but I did 
not learn that it possessed any thing curious in bibliography. 
There are a few classical manuscripts. There are many records, 
and written documents, deposited in a separate room, which chiefly 
relate to the history of Saxony; but these are more to be con- 
sidered as archives (and thus they are also cailed) than as part of 
the library. Among other valuable works, the library has a 
‘choice collection of prints. There are certain funds appropriated 
to the library; but the liberality of the Duke (or present Grand 
Duke) always extended beyond them, and he often supplied what 
the funds could not purchase. As there is no establishment for 
study, I mean nothing like a University, at Weimar, ihe use of the 
library is limited. It seems, however, to be well regulated ; and 
there are catalogues, both alphabetical and scientific. It belongs 
to the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, and is an heir-loom in the 
Ducal family. There is another library, belonging to the Grand 
Duke, at Jena, which consists of about thirty-thousand volumes. 
It may, perhaps, at some future time, be removed, and joined to 
that at Weimar, if there should be found room for such an addi- 
tion. 


The Lrsrary at Jena. Asa University, Jena has acquired, in 
Germany, a great reputation. It is sometimes mentioned as the 
rival of Gottingen; but to this denomination it will not be 
thought to be entitled by those who are sufficiently acquainted 
with both places. The scientific establishments form at once a 
great mark of difference, and among them none more strikingly 
than the libraries. That of Jena is comparatively small. It is 
estimated at no more than forty thousand, and the Gottingen 
Library has more than two hundred thousand volumes. Nor is the 
want of number compensated by the quality of the books. There 
are but few objects of curiosity. Of manuscripts there are two 
Greek plays—the Electra, and Ajax, of Sophocles, upon cotton 
paper, not very old. They have been collated. There is a Codex 
Membranaceus of Cicero’s Philippics, and a valuable manuscript 
of old German poetry (the chixrnesingers). Among the old printed 
books is the celebrated German poem, called Theuerdani, upon 
parchment, with figures cut in wood, a copy of which is also seen 
at Gotha ; a German translation of the Bible, made before that of 
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Luther, and published by Coburger, at Nuremberg, in the year 
1483. A very singular work—an old German translation of Livy, 
illustrated with wood-cuts; in one of which, exhibiting the repre- 
sentation of a siege, a cannon is to be seen among the implements 
of war. Of these, and other curiosities, an account has been given 
by My xius, in a book entitled Memorabilia Bibliothece Jenensis. 
The library has no funds, and could therefore not attain any great 
strength. It was founded by the Elector of Saxony, John Fre- 
derick, surnamed the Magnanimous, the friend of Luther. It 
probably would be in a more florishing state if it were under the 
protection of one master or patron ; but the University to which it 
belongs is under the authority and in the dependence of four Saxon 
Dukes—the Duke of Saxe Weimar (who is the Sovereign of the 
town of Jena), the Duke of Saxe Gotha, the Duke of Saxe Meinun- 
gen, and the Duke of Saxe Cobourg. The prerogative of these four 
princes, in regard to the University, is in these proportions: the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar has one half, Duke of Saxe Gotha one 
quarter, Duke of Saxe Meinungen one eighth, Duke of Saxe Co- 
bourg one eighth. Where the interests are so divided, it is not to 
be expected that the subjects dependent on them shall prosper, in 
the same manner as they would under the auspices of one master. 
The sum allowed to the library is scarcely forty pounds a-year ; 
but sometimes an extra allowance is made, for the purchase of any 
particular books. Thus, a few years ago, when the library of the 
celebrated Griesbach, who was a professor at Jena, was sold, the 
Duke of Weimar granted upwards of ten thousand rix dollars, or 
about two hundred pounds sterling, to purchase some of the books. 
It is, indeed, not want of liberality on the part of the Duke of 
Weimar, and the three other princes, that can be made a matter of 
complaint, with regard to the library ; but the scantiness of their 
resources. 


In Leipzia two public libraries come under observation. The 
one is the University Library ; and the other, the Library of the 
Senate of the Town. 

The Universiry Liprary, at Leipzig, is but small, and seems 
chiefly to consist of old books. It has no adequate tunds for pur- 
chasing new books, and is, therefore, not calculated to assist the 
learned men who reside at Leipzig, in their labors. ‘The profes- 
sors complain bitterly of being deprived of those resources, which 
the library of Gottingen so amply provides, for learning and sci- 
ence. At Leipzig it is necessary to lay out a fortune on the pur- 
chase of books, οἱ which at Gottingen the free and unrestrained 
use is offered gratuitously. It isa general complaint among the 
professors and men of learning, at Leipzig. Several of them have 
good libraries, collected with much trouble and assiduity, in which 
they have been obliged to invest their property. But this expe- 
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dient not every one has at command ; and those who are not so for- 
tunately circumstanced find themselves confined in their literary 
exertions. They sometimes cannot pursue a subject for want of 
the necessary books. Professors Schaefer’ and Beck have excellent 
classical libraries. But in other departments of science the defi- 
ciency is still more woful. Not many years ago, a considerable 
purchase was made, by the bounty of the King of Saxony, of a 
collection of books:on natural philosephy and medicine, which had 
belonged to an eminent man in those branches of science, Dr. 
Gehler. It consisted of sixteen thousand volumes. It was the 
intention of Professor Beck, the librarian, to keep this department 
as complete as possible, and to procure new works, in order to 
have at least one division of the library tolerably well provided. 
The University Library is open on two days in the week —Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, from ten to twelve o’clock in the morning, 
and at three in the afternoon, at which time every person has 
access to it. Among the valuables of the library are some manu- 
scripts. The first of them is the Codex of the Iliad, Codex Lip- 
stensis, under which denomination Ernesti quotes it in his edition 
of Homer: for he had it collated for that edition. He gives an, 
account of it in his preface. Heyne speaks of this manuscript in 
his treatise de subsidis in Homerum, p. xi. tom. ut. ed. Hom., and 
remarks, that the various readings show that it was written by an 
ignorant scribe. The scholia. however, have great merit. See 
Heyne, p. Ixxvii. It is in folio, and was originally written on 
cotton paper ; but having become defective towards the end, it was 
subsequently made up by a later hand, and with linen paper. In 
its exterior it is by no means a fine manuscript. The cotton paper, 
and first writing, extend from the beginning Μῆνιν devde—to book 
ρ, ‘Okéa κεληγὼς φλογὶ ἴκελος Ἠφαέστοιο. ‘The linen paper is thick 
and substantial. The Codex contains the Beetia, or the catalogue 
of the ships, which, as is well known, all the manuscripts of the 
Iliad do not. The scholia are only in the first, or original part, 
that which is written‘on cotton paper; and there are also glosse 
interlineares. In the supplied, or more recent part, on linen paper, 
there are no scholia, but only a few Greek notes, scattered here and 
there on the margin; and glossz interlineares. After the conclu- 
sion of the Iliad follows, written on linen paper, and by the same 
recent hand, the Barpayoj:vopayias; and after this something 
which is nearly illegible. It seems to relate to metre; and the 
learned Professor Hermann thinks it a fragment of Hephestion. 
In front of the Codex, before the cotton paper and the old hand 
begin, there are written upon linen paper, and by the recent 
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! Since the above was written, Professor Schaefer’s collection has been 
purchased by the Saxon Government, and is incorporated with the Uni- 
versity Library. 
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hand, several introductory pieces, viz. a short account of Homer ; 
a brief relation of the causes of the Trojan war; the argument of 
the first book of the Iliad; and lastly, Eis τὴν Ομήρον Diaba 
ἐξήγησις Ἰωάννου γραμματικοῦ τοῦ Téérgov. This ἐξήγησις of Tzetzes 
is of considerable length. Professor Hermann has published it 
with Draco Stratontcensis de Metris. The library possesses ano- 
ther Greek Codex, which contains Pindar, Theocritus, and the 
Theogonia of Hesiod. ‘here are two fine Latin manuscripts, on 
parchment—the one, of the four books ad Herennium, usually attri- 
buted to Cicero, and the other, of Lucan. The lattersseems to be 
the older of the two; at the end I observed some lines written in 
German, of which the language appeared to be far from modern, 
There is, in this library, a considerab!e collection of Editiones Al- 
dine, which are placed together in one case. 


The Lisrary or ἘΠΕ Senate, at Lerpzic, is apparently much 
superior to the former, both in number of books and in their quality 
and value. The collection is more modern and more complete. 
The library room is handsome; but the place in which the Univer- 
sity Library is lodged is an old monastic chamber. The rare and 
most valuable articles are preserved in a smaller apartment, ad- 
joining the large book-room. ‘hese are the manuscripts and some 
first editions; in the same place also is a collection of ancient 
coins, of other antiquities, and different curious objects. To speak 
first of the manuscripts, the foilowing particularly attracted my 
notice: 1. A volume, written on parchment, in folio, and the 
whole seemingly by the same hand, containing Sallust, Horace, 
Lucan, and Martianus Capella. The manuscript appeared to be of 
a respectable age, and well executed 2. A very fine Codex of Te- 
rence, on parchment, in folio, in excellent preservation. 3. A fine 
Codex of Livy, on parchment, in large folio. 4 One of Ovid, on 
parchment. 5. Of Cicero’s Rhetorical Works. 6 A fine Codex 
of Justin, on parchment, small folio. 7. Of Vzrgil, on parchment, 
folio. 8, Of Mela, on parchment. 9. Of Statzus, on parchment. 
10. A Codex of Persius, on parchment, in large octavo. It has 
been rendered illegible by the damp, to which it seems to have 
been exposed. 1]. T'wo plays of Sophocles This manuscript is 
in small folio, or what may be termed quarto. 12. Hero Alexan- 
drinus, περὶ πνευματικῶν, ἃ manuscript on linen paper. 13. Eu- 
clides, Aristides, and some other Greek writers περὶ ἁρμονικῆς Kat 
μουσικῆς, On linen paper, in folio. 

I will, in conclusion, mention a Latin manuscript poem, which 
might be of the sixteenth century ; it is in folio, written on linen 
paper, not of great bulk, entitled, Strabi Galli, Poete et Theologi 
Hortutus. ‘To this library belongs also a manuscript of A%schy- 
Jus, which was in the hands of Professor Hermann. He used it 
for his intended edition of that poet. I subsequently saw it at his 
house. The beginning of this manuscript is on cotton paper, and 
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contains a fragment of the Prometheus ; the remainder, on linen 
paper, consists of three complete plays; namely, Perse, Prome- 
theus, Septem ad Thebas ; of the Prometheus, consequently, it may 
be said that there is a double manuscript, at least in part. The 
hand which has written on the cotton paper is evidently older than 
the other We shall know this Codex more accurately when Pro- 
fessor Hermann’s edition of /Eschylus is published. ‘This will be 
a production trom the labors of that eminent scholar which will 
justify the high expectations which the learned have formed of it. 
The Professor has bestowed extraordinary pams upon it, overlook- 
ing nothing that could tend to the amelioration of the text, in every 
point of view. The critical part, and the metre are, above all 
others, likely to be benefited by the exertions of that editor. His 
strength in metre is well known. In conversing with me on Ais- 
chylus, he remarked, that there was much less difficulty in arrang- 
ing the choruses, and settling the metre of them, than there was 
in the other tragedians, ‘The task, he said, was much more ardu- 
ous in Sophocles, and infinitely more so, and almost discouraging, 
in Euripides. 

Among the rarities in the small room of the library, I discovered 
the beautiful Florentine edition of Apollonius Rhodius, of the year 
1496. It is the editio princeps of that poet, and a fine specimen of 
typography, being printed entirely in capital letters. It is so scarce 
on the Continent, that Brunck, in the preface to his edition of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, says of it—Literatorum paucis primam videre conti- 
git, que rarissima est. In England it is far less so: I am myself 
possessed of a fine copy of this edition, which was presented to me 
by my noble and excellent friend Viscount Milton, who had obtained 
it in London, if I am not mistaken, at Mr. Payne’s. In Germany 
it was considered as a Phoenix; and some literati at Leipzig, among 
others, Professors Schaefer and Hermann, to whom I showed my 
copy, were struck with wonder. They had never seen it: Professor 
Hermann desired the loan of my copy for a few days, that he might 
collate the readings, which he accomplished. Both he and Pro- 
fessor Schaefer entertained the idea, that this edition had never pro- 
perly been examined, and that it probably contained a great deal 
of valuable materials for the criticism of the text. Brunck does 
not seem to have been of the same opinion ; for he does not distin- 
guish its merits from the qualities of the other old editions, the 
Aldina, Parisina, Brubachii, Basileensis, Stephani, Heeltzlini; of 
which he says, in the lump—Sunt editiones ille omnes mendosissima. 
Professor Schaefer was much struck with a various reading ; Lib. 
iv. 1178, which Mr. Burges had discovered The other editions, 
in that passage, read— ὕπο πολλοί : the Florentine, «ἡ iru λαοὶ, 
which makes much better sense. It is easily seen how the one 
reading was changed into the other. ‘The last syllable of ὑπὸ, if, 
by mistake, written or read twice, would most readily convert ὑπὸ 
λαοὶ into ὑπὸ πολλοί, From such a single instance, however, no 
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satisfactory conclusion can be drawn respecting the merits of the 
whole, though it may justify a presumption in favor of the edition. 
Professor Hermann’s report, after he had collated it, was, that the 
various readings of the two first books were not many, nor worthy 
of much attention; but that in the two last books a considerable 
number of different readings was to be found, and among them 
some of importance. It is his idea, that the text of Apollonius, as 
we have it now, is a sort of medley of the two writings, which the 
poet is said to have made of his work. The first composition of 
the poem, as is related, was not approved by those to whom it was 
read ; and the mortified poet retired to solitude, in order to com- 
pose it a-new. This second performance obtained the applause and 
admiration of his cotemporaries. This relation may be founded on 
fact; but though we may not doubt it, yet it does not seem to fur- 
nish any ground for the inference, that we probably have a mixture 
of the first and second composition of the poem. On the contrary, 
this seems unlikely, as the first composition, which was rejected, 
we may suppose, was suppressed by the poet himself, and never 
came into circulation among his cotemporaries, much less descended 
to posterity. Such an hypothesis, adopted for the purpose of 
building the criticism of the text upon it, it will be difficult for an 
unbiassed judge to admit, without some specific and pointed argu- 
ments. 

/ Among the curiosities of the great book-room is a very large col- 
' lection of editions of Horace, Bibliotheca Horatiana. ‘There 15 also 
the whole body of editions of Cicerv, which John Augustus Ernesti 
possessed: they formed the apparatus for his edition [τ is a very 
numerous collection, filling two book-cases. Some of the old edi- 
tions of the classics, in this library, have manuscript notes on the 
margin. In Stephens’s edition of Apollonius Rhodius, published 
at Paris, there are some conjectures and emendations of Franc. 
Portus. Heyne caused them to be transcribed, and sent to him ; 
and I had seen them, at Gottingen, in his Apparatus in Apollonium 
Rhodium, and copied them for my use, thinking some of the corrections 
ingenious and apt. They are mentioned by Schaefer, in the preface ta 
the second volume of his edition of Apollonius Rhodius, p. x. No. 
1x. I had the curiosity of asking for that copy of Stephens’s edi- 
tion, and to take it in my hands, being previously acquainted with 
some of its contents. The Senate Library is open to the public, 
every Wednesday and Saturday, from two to four in the afternoon. 


The Ligrary at Drespen is a great and magnificent collection; 
and the building, in which it ts at present kept, called the Japanese 
Palace, imparts to it also the splendor of a yrand exterior. The 
librarian, Mr. Beigel, a man distinguished by his learning and 
various knowledge, showed me the library. He estimated the 
number of volumes at two hundred thousand, which would make it 
equal in magnitude to that of Gottingen; and, from a general 
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view, it might be believed that, in point of numerical strength, 
there was not a great difference between them; but when I came 
to inspect the several departments, according to the divisions of 
literature, and to examine into particulars, | found many blanks 
and deficiencies, where, at Gottingen, every thing is full and per- 
fect. In short, the different departments, in the library of Dresden, 
cannot be said to be complete; but the library at Gottingen may 
justly claim this attribute. In the literature of modern Europe 
the store is scanty, when compared to that of the Gottingen library, 
perhaps only with the exception of Italian literature, of which there 
is a pretty ample stock. It seems that the library does not profess 
to keep pace with the progress of literature and science, which that 
‘at Gottingen distinctly does. Mr. Beigel said, that the funds for 
purchases were inadequate to such a purpose: he stated them at 
three thousand rix dollars (between five and six hundied pounds). 
But much depends on the judicious and useful administration of 
such funds, and their permanent and uninterrupted application. 
The library is of longer standing than that of Gottingen, by many 
years. From the foregoing remarks it seems to follow, that, even 
in number of volumes, the Gottingen library must be consider- 
ably superior; and that if the latter counts two hundred thou- 
sand, the Dresden library must be below this estimate, or that of 
Gottingen above it. In the Dresden library are incorporated the 
library of the famous Count Bruhl, and of Count Biinau, both very 
extensive collections. Of Greek and Latin manuscripts the Dresden 
library has but little. There are a few Greek Codices, which Mat- 
thei had collected at Moscow, and sold to this library. Among 
them were the Epistles of St. Paul, written on parchment, in a sort 
of square character, without accents and punctuation. The omis- 
sion of those grammatical signs argues it to be of considerable age, 
perhaps of the eighth century ; for though they were invented at a 
remote period, two hundred years before Christ, yet they are more 
constantly used by the transcribers of later times, than at the epoch 
alluded to. There was farther shown me a Greek Lexicon, with 
the title of survaywyy λεξέων, Which Tittmann has published under 
the name of Zonare Lexicon: this manuscript is on thick rag, or 
linen-paper. The library has a handsome Codex of Valerius Maxzi- 
mus, On parchment, and some manuscripts of certain parts of 
‘Cicero, which Ernesti had consulted in his edition. There are also 
-some manuscripts ot old German poetry in this library. [τ is rich 
in old printed books, and has many editiones principes. Even there 
was the Florentine edition of Apollonius Rhodius; and as I also 
saw it in the library at Gottingen, I am induced to believe that the 
opinion of its extraordinary scarcity, on the Continent, may not be 
well founded. The notion of a book being very rare sometimes 
prevails without sufficient reason. The Psa/terium Moguntie, by 
Fust and Scheffer, of the year 1457, ranks among the most 
remarkable typographic curiosities: there is a copy of it in the 
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Dresden library ; and I have mentioned a fragment of it, when 
speaking of the library at Gotha, Earl Spencer has one; anda 
very beautiful one is in his Majesty’s private library,in Buckingham- 
house, which was obtained from the library at Gottingen. The 
Biblia pauperum, ars Moriendi, ars Memorandi, which are shown 
as curiosities, do not exactly come under the head of typography ; 
they were engraved on wood, with uncouth letters, and rude figures 
or pictures, and are previous to the art of printing properly so 
called. The library possesses many Aldine editions. 

Among the manuscripts, 1 ought to have mentioned a copy of 
the Koran, in Arabic, beautifully written, on very fine cotton paper 
(the librarian called it silk paper), in oblong quarto, or small folio: 
it is elegantly ornamented with gold and colors, and said to have 
belonged to Sultan Bajazet, from whom it was taken, among other 
things, in the siege of Vienna, in the year 1683. One of the Princes 
of Saxony served in that war against the Turks, and by him it was 
brought to Dresden. 

A most splendid collection of maps, charts, plans of towns, 
views, and portraits, in nineteen large folio volumes, is an object 
that deserves attention: it is denominated At/as Royal, and was 
formed by Augustus 11.» or Augustus Frederick, commonly called 
The Strong, Elector of Saxony, and King of Poland. The magni- 
ficence of that Prince and his prodigality were extraordinary, and 
could only have been supported by the great sources of wealth 
which Saxony afforded by its nfines and its industry. There re- 
main many vestiges of his grandeur at Dresden. The maps and 
prints, in the Atlas Royal, were brought together from different 
quatters; but afterwards richly painted or colored, and orna- 
mented with gold, in a uniform manner. ‘This gives to the whole 
a most brilliant appearance. ‘The work was executed in Holland, 
whither Augustus sent the sheets as they were collected. 

The library, altogether, ranks high among those of Europe; 
and it might, perhaps, not be difficult to render it very complete, if 
a judicious method were adopted. It is not so useful at Dresden 
as it would be at a University, if utility were the object. The man- 
ner in which it is managed and regulated is not convenient to those 
who have a pleasure in resorting to such places. ‘The apartments 
are locked, and require the attendance of one of the librarians, or 
their assistants. The access to the library is, therefore, not free ; 
and many persons will be deterred from visiting it, who might 
otherwise be tempted to frequent it often. Such was my case: I 
oaly saw it twice, and I should have gone there much oftener if 
the necessity of troubling the librarians had not prevented me, 
There is a reading-room, in which you may sit, and have any book 
brought to you which you may wish to consult. But this is not 
always what is wanted. Nor is the economy of a library well un- 
derstood. They have a written alphabetical catalogue, as I was 
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told, of about sixty folio volumes. A scientific catalogue, which is 
so important, does not exist; consequently the arrangement of the 
books must be very imperfect. The several divisions of the shelves 
are marked with inscriptions, such as History, ductores Classict, 
&c., which are the only guides to direct the librarian where a book 
is to be found, or to be placed. Whenany division, or department, 
is very copious or extensive, the difficulty, both of arranging and 
looking for books, without the aid of a scientific catalogue, must 
be great. 


The Imperrat Liprary at Pragcusz is ina spacious building, 
which formerly was the convent of the Jesuits. It consists of about 
one hundred thousand volumes, among which are several rare and 
curious articles. The funds for adding new books are very inade- 
quate ; the collection, therefore, is, in point of science, incomplete. 
I was informed, that the allowance annually made for purchases 
was no more than two thousand florins, paper currency, which, 
according to the state of depreciation in May, 1815, amounted to 
about seventy pounds. There is but one Greek manuscript in this 
library, and this does not appear to be of much value ; it is written 
on linen-paper, in quarto, and is a miscellany, containing the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, some Greek epistles, the five first books of Homer, 
Oppian, and something by Isaac Tzetz. In Latin manuscripts the 
library is more rich; among them is a fine Codex of Pliny’s Na- 
tural History, well written on parchment, in large folio ; but 
probably of a recent date. Mr. Posselt, the librarian, who had the 
kindness to show me the library, observed, that handsome as this 
manuscript was, there was reason to suppose that it was not older 
than the 15th century. Another beautiful Codex is that of Justin, 
also on parchment, in 8vo, referred to the 13th century; a Codex 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia, on parchment ; another of the same, on linen 
paper; a Codex of Virgil’s Zneid, on parchment, apparently of an 
old date; two manuscripts of Statius, on parchment ; a Codex of 
Valerius Maximus ; a Codex of Ovia’s Heroides, on parchment; a 
Codex of Priscian ; manuscripts of several pieces of Cicero, someon 
parchment.and some on paper ; Codex of Varro de Lingua Latina, 
on paper ; Codex of Terence, on paper; a paper Codex containing 
Macrobius, Dares Phrygius, and some other pieces. These are the 
classical manuscripts ; but, as there is unfortunately no catalogue 
or inventory of the manuscripts, the librarian himself did not 
exactly know what was in the library. There is a vast collection 
of manuscripts on theological and ecclesiastical subjects: a great 
curiosity is one, written by the hand of Joun Huss, which contains 
his sermons, and bears date 1413. Huss, the earliest Reformer 
next to Wickliff, was Professor at Prague, and suffered, as is well 
known, as a martyr for his religious opinions, at Constance. Some 
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of the handwriting of Jonny Hussis likewise to be seen in a volume, 
preserved in the library, called Acta Decanorum ficultutis 
Philosophie Pragensis ; where he had inscribed his name as Dean 
of the Faculty. His writing is in the German hand, and m that 
species of it which is called the broken letter, (Fractur Schrift.) 
which is sharp and angular. A remarkable manuscript is shown, 
denominated Cantionale, and containing the Liturgy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Bohemian language. It is a large volume 
in folio, written on parchment, in large characters, and most splen- 
didly executed, adorned with paintings. The volume was formed 
by the concurrence of several individuals, chiefly persons of rank, 
and of some corporations, who respectively contributed a certain 
number of pages at their expense. Among the pictures and repre- 
sentations with which the book is ornamented, one is singular; it 
exhibits three portraits placed above one another. ‘The uppermost 
is John Wickliff, who is represented as striking fire; under him is 
John Huss, catching the spark in a piece of tinder or touch-wood ; 
and below this, Martin Luther, who brandishes the burning torch. 
This allegory, produced in the 1 5th century, illustrates the rise and 
progress of the Reformation with considerable accuracy. 

As I found myself in the first library in Bohemia, it was 
natural to make enquiry after the Bohemian language, and the 
state of its literature ; and the more so, as Mr. Posselt, my obliging 
guide, was a man of great information, and particularly distin- 
guished as a linguist. The Bohemian belongs to the tribe of the 
Slavonic tongues, and is remarkable for that softness and harmony 
which is, more or less, peculiar to all of them. Its literature, 
comprising both poetry and prose, is by no means insignificant: a 
full account of it is given in a work published by Dobrowsky. The 
literature goes considerably back. In the time of the Emperor 
Rodolphus II., the friend of Tycho, that is. in the 16th century, 
many of the ancient classics were translated into the language. ἢ 
saw, for example, a translation of Xenophon’s Cyropedia. Several 
other works in this language were shown, and among them a 
translation of the Bible. To indulge myself a little farther in this 
digression on the Bohemian language, I will rema:k. that in my 
progress through Bohemia, I was struck with the harmony of its 
sound even as it is spoken by the common people. I could not 
help comparing it to the Italian. To rectify my notions on this 
subject, 1 requested Mr. Posselt to read a small portion to me, and 
what I had thought of the euphony of the language was fully con- 
firmed by his reading. It is easy to read it, as the written charac- 
ters correspond pretty exactly to the sounds. It seems to be rich 
in vowels, and has some of those soft «nd melting cousonants, ltke 


» See Noehden’s German Grammar, p. 20. 
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the Italian ce, οἱ, which adds to the mellowness of pronunciation. 
Its modulation is increased by the accent, which, in words of two 
and three syllables, is placed on the first. Hence the language 
abounds in dactyls and trochees. That, however, as Mr. Posselt 
observed, is not the case with allthe Slavonic tongues. he Bohe- 
mian poetry is entirely in rhyme; it has no blank verse. An at- 
tempt was made, not long ago, to trans!ate Homer into hexame- 
ters ; but the language would not bear it; it seemed as little suited 
to that metre as the English. The Germans and Dutch, as is well 
known, very freely make use of it. There is a Professor of the 
Bohemian language at Prague, and grammars and dictionaries 
exist, so that its cultivation is by no means neglected. I subse- 
quently saw at Vienna a Bohemian and German, and a German and 
Bohemian Dict onary, the former in one, the latter in two volumes, 


by Tham, both published at Prague : the first volume Bohemian 


and German, in 1805; and the two others, German and Bohemian, 
in 1814. They are in octavo, and there is an abridgment of the 
German and Bohemian part, in 18mo, published also at Prague in 
1814. The Bohemian language does not prevail throughout Bo- 
hemia: in most parts it is spoken jointly with the German, and in 
some the latter entirely predominates. In speaking of the study of 
languages in general, Mr. Posselt observed, that the more deeply a 
man entered into it, and the more widely he extended his investi- 
gations, the more he would be struck with a similarity between 
the different tongues ; so that it was difficult to resist the idea, that 
all must originally have been derived from one and the same stock. 
The administration of the library at Prague seems as yet on anim- 
perfect footing ; the catalogues are in a defective, or, perhaps, 
rather in an unfinished state. 

Besides the Imperial Library at Prague, there is a respectable 
collection of books in the convent of Preemonstratensian Friars, of 
which I had likewise an opportunity of taking a survey. I found 
in it no literary curiosities, though, for a convent library, it is a fine 
assemblage of books The number of volumes is considerable; 
and it has many .modern works, among which I remarked the 
writings of Rousseau and of Wieland. What struck me still more 
was, that I observed, in the department of theology, the writings 
of some distin uished Protestant divines, sermons, and others. 
This bespeaks great liberality of sentiment im the owners. The 
librarian, Father Dlabatz, is a man of learning, and of polite and 
obliging manners. He told me that he was engaged in a work on 
the history of the arts in Bohemia; by which I understood him to 
mean the antiquities and monuments of art which are found in that 


This is the case in the German language.—See Noehden’s German 
Grammar, pp. 75 and 78, third edition. 
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country. I must say a few words of the exterior Of this library. It 
is altogether in spacious and convenient rooms: but one of these 
apartments, which is newly built, is, in truth, grand and magnificent. 
It is capacious and lofty, and highly finished in its ornaments, 
which are rich, splendid, and tasteful. A finer library-room is 


hardly to be seen anywhere. 
G. H. NOEHDEN. 


ON THE ARABIC INSCRIPTION 


Discovered in the Pyramid of Chephrenes, by the cele- 
brated traveller Mr. BELzon1, and the translation 
of the same, by the Rev. Dr. Luz, Professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 
Inserted in Walpole’s Travels, in various Countries of 
the East. Vol. 11. p. 450. 


"Tue ancient Greek and Latin languages have been long fixed 
and immutable; it is therefore possible for a student of either, 
who will avail himself of the multitude of Lexicons and 
other auxiliaries already provided for him, to arrive at a com- 
petent knowledge of the original writers in those tongues. But 
mn the study of living and spoken languages it is quite otherwise ; 
for these being in a constant course of change and modification, 
what words are used during one century become obsolete in ano- 
ther, and bis grammars and dictionaries will not only frequently 
mislead him, but leave him imperfectly informed respecting the 
meaning of the original author. Thus living languages, like 
the Arabic, can never be sufficiently acquired but by a long 
residence in the countries where they are vernacular, and by a 
colloquial intercourse with the people by whom they are cor- 
rectly spoken; moreover there are several dialects of the Ara- 
bic, of which one or two only are taught in England, and 
neither of them the Egyptian or African Arabic. 

To pomt out the inaccuracies in the translations of this bold 
and figurative language of the East, which occur even in what are 
ealled masterly publications of this country, would be not only 
irrelevant to my present purpose, but uninteresting to the general 
reader 
_ [shall therefore confine my animadversions to the translation 
of this Arabic inscription, and endeavour to demonstrate, 
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Ist. ΓΠαΐ the original Arabic in the Construction is neither 
imperfect nor confused, as Dr, Lee asserts it to be. 

φῇ. That itis perfectly correct, intelligible and perspicuous 
as far as it proceeds, aud as It stands in the original, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Belzom 

84. ‘That Dr. Lee has perverted the meaning of this inscrip- 
tion by the imterpolation of several words. 

But, before L proceed to discuss this subject, 1t may be 
expedient to give the reader an idea of the importance of 
a word or even a letter added or omntted in ths language, 
abounding as it does in Antithesis. 

“ Mahmud, Sultan of the Ghezneides, though the son of a 
slave, after having stretched his conquests over a great part of 
India and ‘Tartary, in the beginning of the eleventh century of 
the Christian era, sent an Ambassador to the Khalif Alkadder, 
requesting from that prince as (Emir el Mumeneen) the foun- 
tain of honor among the Mfiselmen, a title suitable to his rank 
and power. The Khalif, on account of the meanness of the 
Sultan’s origin, declined compliance for about a twelvemonth, 
when being urged by the Ambassador (whose patience be- 
came exhausted from waiting so long,) and dreading the Sultan’s 


resentment, he sent him at length the ambiguous title of [ de] 
Waly; which implies a prince or a friend, as also a slave! 
Mahmud easily penetrated the Kbalif’s meaning, and sent him 
immediately one hundred thousand pieces of gold, accompanied 
with a wish to know whether a letter had not been omitted. 
Alk&adder took the hint, and despatched instantly letters patent 
creating him [ be | Waly; which signifies without equivoca- 
tion, a sovereign independent prince! ” 

In this instance, by the addition of the fetter $a slave is 
converted unequivocally into a sovereign and independent 
prince ; if therefore such a transition is made by one letter, 
what may not be effected by the transposition or mterpolation 
of three or four words, which have been actually inserted by 
Dr. Lee in his interpretation of Mr. Belzom’s Arabic pyranii- 
dical inscription. 


The following is an exact copy of this inscription : 


pal IS rae! Ost gla! ayscid 5 
Ki! 
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The following is the order which Dr. Lee has adopted for 
the purpose (as he says) of elucidating and decyphering the above 
inscription : 


Oval Cp Ole ἐδ! Ji ay 3 
SN yas Sd ς «ἀξ te" 
SAH e's OLAS" plat, οἷς 


The following is Professor Lee’s interpretation : 

“The Master Mohammed, son of Ahmed the stone cutter, 
first opened them, and upon this (occasion) were present [El 
Melk Othman and the Master (Othman) and Mahammed 
Luglak.” In the Doctor’s above arrangement of the inscrip- 
tion, the words marked a, b, c, d, are transposed or inter- 
polated, with which innovations in this short inscription, it were 
almost impossible not to misinterpret its meaning. 

This being premised, 1 will now proceed to elucidate this 
pyramidical inscription, and take Mr. Belzon’s original inscrip- 
tion for my text, without transposition or interpolation of a 
word or a letter. 


SIS, le! oval Gy ue et! ee 
M 


LIT 5 Wel Qe ς εἰς HI, γέ. Whe 


Wa fethahume ! el Malam Muhamed ben Hamed el Hajar wa 
Adhelk el Malam Athman had’r wa el Melk Al Muhamed 
awla wa lgrilak. 

I give the following as a correct literal translation : 

* * * And the artist Muhamed ben Hamed, the mason, 


1 Malam signifies any one who is skilled in any art or science; thus 
Malam el Hajar signifies one skilled in the artof masonry. El] Hajar 
signifies simply worker in stones. A builder is termed in Arabic, 
benaée; a master builder, or one skilled in the art of building, Malam 
Benaee. Malam el Alem, one skilled in knowledge or wisdom. The 
note in page 451 of Walpule’s Travels declares the word Malam to sig- 
nify a title of office, but [ think this opinion incorrect, for Malam cer- 
tainly relates to art, cunning, device; not office. 
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opened them, and also the artist ' Athman was present, and the 
king or prince Aly Mabamed. at first Walgrillak * * * 

‘The intelligent reader, whether he understands Arabic or 
not, will perceive that this is a complete Egyptian fragment, 
having neither beginning nor end ! 

[tis to be regretted that the indefatigable perseverance of 
Mr. Belzoni did not enable him to transcribe what preceded, 
as well as what followed this imperfect fragment, for then the 
date of the opening of the Pyramids, with other important 
information on this subject, would undoubtedly have been 
discovered. What authority Doctor Lee has had for taking out 
the Jast word but one of this inscription, and placing it as the 
second word, it is impossible for me to conceive ; he has, how- 
ever, by that one transposition, (without mentioning the others,) 
made it appear that the Malam Muhamed ben Tamed and his 
companions, were the first who opened the Pyramids, but 


this certainly is not expressed in the orginal. The word 343 
in the original, viz. the last word but one in the inscription, relates 
to what follows, viz. something avt included in this fragment. 


JAMES G. JACKSON. 


Note. Since these observations were written, Mr. Belzoni 
has favored the public with an account of his researches and 
operations in Egypt. In page 272 of his work he bas given a 
fac-simile of this inscription: he observes that the transcription 
of these letters was so blotted on the wall that they were 
scarcely visible; he then informs us, that he invited many other 
persons skilled in the Arabic language to compare the tran. 
scription with the original on the wall; that they found it per- 
fectly correct, except the concluding word, which indeed 


appeared obscure. Mr. Salame then changes the = into 5, 
making the word Ka dz, which signifies the closing ; but by i 


same principle of ratiocination it might be pee θ which I 
think the more probable conclusion of the two, for then the 
reading would proceed rationally, and signify that the stones were 
very massive, which no one can be so sceptical as to doubt! 

By very trifling alterations of the last two words other inter- 
pretations might 518 given to this Ise ription, but apprehending 
that the intelligent reader's patience 15. already exhausted, 
forbear to mention them. ΣΟΥ 


τ Called generally by Europeans Otteman, Oth’man. 
> Any one of the royal blood. 


4δ2 
; ON THE 
STATE OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Among certain writers of antiquity, and the reasons of 
their silence respecting the Christian Religion. 


Gipzon in his famous fifteenth chapter when speaking of the 
progress of Christianity observes: ‘* We stand in need of such 
reflections to comfort us for the loss of some illustrious charac- 
ters, which in our eyes might have seemed the most worthy of 
the divine present. ‘The names of Seneca, of the elder and 
younger Pliny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave 
Epictetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age 
in which they flourished, and exalt the dignity of buman nature. 
They filled with glory their respective stations, either in active 
or contemplative life; their excellent understandings were im- 
proved by study; Philosophy had purified their minds from the 
prejudices of the popular superstition; and their days were 
spent in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. Yet 
all these sages (it is no less an object of surprise aud concern) 
overlooked or rejected the perfection of the Christian system, 
Their language or their silence equally discover their contempt 
for the growing sect, which in their time had diffused itself over 
the Roman empire. ‘Those who condescend to mention Chris- 
tians, consider them only as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, 
who exacted an implicit submission to their mysterious doc- 
trines, without being able to produce a single argument that 
could engage the attention of men of sense and learning.” 

The inference which the historian intended to be drawn from 
this passage 15 very evident, and with such skill and dexterity is 
the point put, that [ fear many of the readers of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall’ bave not been able to parry the thrust with entire 
success. In my own mind, [ may say, it produced little more 
than a feeling of sabetion at its Ingenious sophistry, and an 
earnest desire for the sake of others to see is fallacy fuily 
exposed. On referring to the writers who had undertaken to 
defend Christianity against the insidious attack of Gibbon, as 
well as to those who treated generally of the evidences of our 
religion, | found that this topic had by no means esc ped their 
notice. But while their observations upon it appeared to me 
forcible and in the main satisfactory, sull I did not think that 
these insinuations of the historian had met with that full and 
decided overthrow which their eminent nosiousness demanded. 
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I was thus induced to set about the enquiry myself, and if the 
result of my speculations have any value, 1 do not think they 
can any where appear to more advantage than in the Classical 
Journal. 

Before we attempt to account for the neglect or contempt with 
which these writers have treated Christianity, it will be necessary 
to see what they have really said, and in what spirit they have 
spoken. I will therefore proceed to give a summary sketch of 
all that the Classics have left us on this subject. Let us, first, 
remark the few notices of our religion in some, and their total 
absence in others, and then proceed to the causes of both. 

The elder Pliny, in a chapter on Magic, in his Natural His- 
tory, has this passage: Est et alia factio a Mose et Jamue, et 
Jotape Judais pendens, sed multo millibus post Zoroastrem, 
Tanto recentior est Cypria.* This is supposed to allude to the 
miracle of St. Paul, at Paphos, where he restored the sight of 
Elymas. Pliny perished, A. D. 79, 

Tacitus} recording the trial of Pomponia Grecina, a Romanlady 
of quality, describes her as superstitionis externe rea. ΠΕ com- 
mentators consider this “ foreign superstition” to mean the Chris- 
tian religion. 

In Annal. xv.4 occurs that chapter in which the historian 
describes the attempt of Nero to throw the odium of setting fire 
to the city on the Christians. He names Christ as the founder 
of the religion, and mentions the circumstances of his death, the 
rapid spread of the faith, and the horrible punishments inflicted 
on the innocent victims of another’s crime. Tacitus appears 
to have held the sect in contempt and abhorrence, and says, 
haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio humani generis 
convicti sunt. 

Martial has, it is supposed, alluded to the sufferings of the 
early Christians, in an epigram.’ Seneca, the moralist, has not 


LL PS a SE ES 


" See Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies. Works, vol. 7. 8. 9. 
* Phin, Nat. Hist, 1. xxx. cap. 1. De origine Magice artis, &c. 
3 Tacit. Ann. 1. xiii. c. 32. + Ann. lxv. c. 44. 
5 The epigram is as follows: 
In matutina nuper spectatus arena 
_Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis, 
Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur 
Abderitanz pectora plebis babes. 
Nam cum dicatur, tunica presente melesta, 
Ure manum, plus est dicere, Non facio— 
Martrat. lib. x. Ep. 25. 
There are also three lines of Juvenal, which are thought to allude to 
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even alluded to them; if however, he has done so, it is with 
great obscurity," 


the torture of the Christians in Nero’s persecution, which illustrate the 
epigram of Martial: 


Pone Tigellinum, teda lucebis in illa, 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducit arena. 
Juven. Sat, i. ver. 155, &c. 
™ This philosopher, however, has been by some writers accounted a 
Christian in heart, though he had not the courage openly to avow his 
conversion. Uponthis suspicion, which is undoubtedl!y very ancient, the 
letters ascribed to himand St. Paul were probably founded, which, though 
certainly spurious, infer that the writer considered Seneca as a likely 
person to have written them.—Dr. John Jones, indeed, in one of his 
ingenious theological works, concludes from certain passages in the 
writings of Seneca, that this philosopher was beyond a doubt a convert to 
Christianity. “The passage just quoted from Seneca,” says he, ‘‘ proves 
the truth of the opinion held in ancient times—that this distinguished 
philosopher was acquainted with the doctrines of the Gospel, and in his 
heart believed them to be true; though for prudential motives he gave 
up that belief.” Now, though 1 do not mean to deny what I only think 
very improbable, the Christianity of Seneca, I am still persuaded that 
Dr. Jones has drawn inferences from this passage, which the passage 
itself by no means bears out, and that this is an instance, among others, 
where the eagerness of that author, tu substantiate his theory, leads him 
notunfrequently to make rash conclusions. In the passage alluded to, 
Seneca is stating, that influenced by the arguments of the Pythagoreans, 
he for some time abstained from cating animal food, but that he afterwards 
resumed his former custom, for the reason expressed in this passage. “In 
Tiberii Cesaris principatum juvente tempus inciderat: alienigenarum 
sacra movebantur:; sed inter argumenta superstitionis ponebatur quorun- 
dam animalium abstinentia. Patre meo rogante, qui non calumniam time- 
bat, sed philosophiam oderat, ad pristioam consuetudinem redii.” Epist. 
cvili. Now Dr. Jones proves that the controversy here mentioned, lay 
between the converted and unconverted Jews, whence he concludes that 
Seneca was a Christian. Why, I cannot understand, for he appears to 
have refrained from the practice of eating animal food on Pythagorean 
principles, and to have laid it down at the request of his father, who was 
not, indeed, alarmed lest he should be confounded with these foreigners, 
who were contesting about their religious rites, and thus exposed to 
calumny, but who detested philosophy itself, which he probably con- 
sidered, was as little likely to benefit the mind as the body of his son— 
andthat subtility of thought was not moreto be wished for than exility of 
person. Dr. Jones, in further proof ofthe conversion of Seneca, mentions his 
expressing abelief in a future state, which, if it proved him to be a Chris- 
tian, would likewise prove the same of almost every Heathen philosopher 
that ever wrote. Itis likewise added, that this secret beliet in Christianity, 
was the probable ground of the treatment which Seneca received from 
Nero, as if it were necessary to search deeper for the motives of such a 
tyrant, than his own caprice and morbid state of self-will. On the whole, 
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Suetonius says, ‘‘ Judeos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumultu- 
antes Roma expulit,” (sc. Claudius.)! Again, in the lifeof Nero: 
Afflicti suppliciis, Christiant genus hominum superstitionis nove 
et malefice.* 

Among the letters of Pliny the younger, there is one to Tra- 
jan,? when the writer was pro-pretor of Bithynia, in which he 
applies to the Emperor for instructions, as to bis treatment of 
the Christians in his province, and describes the course he had 
already pursued. Some, it appears, he had induced to recant 
by threats; but others, whom he could neither persuade nor 
frighten into cursing the name of Christ, he put to death, as a 
punishment for their “ contumacious and inflexible obstinacy.” 
He wishes, however, to know whether age or sex is to makea 

distinction in the sentence awarded; whether repentance may lay 

claim to mercy, and whether the mere being a Christian, unat- 
tended by any criminal act whatever, should continue to be pu- 
nished. He adds his testimony to the innocent hfe and inoffen- 
sive manners of the Christians that had come under his observa- 
tion. 

‘The slave and Stoic philosopher Epictetus, mentions the 
Christians in a single sentence, under the name of Galileans,* in 
which he attempts to rob them of the praise due to the patience 
and fortitude with which they bore the sufferings of Martyrdom. 
Εἶτα ὑπὸ μανίας μὲν δυναταί τις οὕτω διατιθῆναι πρὸς ταῦτα καὶ ὑπο 
ἐθοῦς οἱ Γαλίλαιοι." ᾿ 

The Emperor Marcus® Aurelius, in bis Meditations, thus 
blames the manner in which they suffered: 

Ola ἐστὶν ἣ ψυχὴ, ἢ ἕτοιμος, ἐὰν ἤδη ἀπολυθῆναι δέῃ τοῦ σώματος, 
καὶ ἥτοι σβεσθῆναι, ἢ σκεδασθῆναι, ἢ συμμεῖναι; Tode ἕτοιμον τοῦτο, 
ἵνα ἀπὸ ἰδικῆς κρίσεως ἔρχηται, μὴ κατὰ ψιλὴν παράταξιν ὡς οἱ 
Χριστίανοι" ἀλλὰ λελογισμένῳς καὶ σεμνῶς καὶ ὥστε καὶ ἄλλον πεῖσαι, 
ἀτραγωδῶς" 7 


Iam far from believing, in any sense, that Seneca “ died a martyr tu the 
Christian faith.” Vid. Jones’ Development of Remarkable Facts, pp. 
179—191. vol. τ. 

' Claud. cap. 25. 2 Nero, cap. 16. 

3 C. Plinius Trajano Imp. 5. lib. x. ep. xevii. 

4 The Christians first acquired the name at Antioch, under Claudius. 
Suid. Verb. Nafjpaos. The works of Epictetus were published by his 
disciple, Arrian, A. D. 120. 

5 LIN. Ὁ; ἢν Pwo2d., Upton, 

6 The books of the New Testament were all published and joined to- 
gether in two codes—Gospels and Epistles, before Antoninus was born, 
A. D. 121. 

7 Jab. iv. sec. 8: 
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Galen* thus refers to the Christians: 

Κάλλιον γὰρ ἦν πολλῷ προσθεῖναί τινα, εἰ καὶ μὴ Bs βαίαν, ἀπόδει- 
ξιν, παραμυθίαν γοῦν ἱκανὴν, τῷ λόγῳ περὶ τῶν ὀκτῶ ποιοτήτων, ἵνα 
μήτις εὐθὺς καταρχὰς, ὡς εἰς Μωῦσοῦ καὶ Χριστοῦ Ply αφικμέ- 
νος νόμων ἰναποδείκτων ἀκούῃ καὶ ταῦτα ἐν οἷς ἥκιστα χρή. 

Such is the meagre and scanty Ὁ ΠΠ ΣΕ of passages, which 
allude to Christianity i in a series of celebrated writers, who were 
contemporary with the rise and spread of the most remarkable 
system of religion, to say nothing more of it, which ever attract- 
ed the notice of man. We must, however, observe, before we 
proceed to account for this neglect, that this collection of no- 
tices of Christianity can only be made from the extant works of 
these authors; whereas, part, and frequently a considerable 

art, of almost every classic we know, has been lost, and of that 
which happily remains to us, much is mutilated and defective. 

ow frequently, or in what manner Christianity may have been 
treated of, in those lost or undiscovered works, we have no 
means of knowing. Inferring from the nature of the mention 
made of Christianity, in the productions still extant, we do not 
conceive that we have suffered materially in this point. For the 


’ De differentia pulsuum. lib. 11. Ὁ. 22. Basil. 1538. 

2 As to Plutarch, who does not mention the Christians in any of his 
numerous works, Dr. Jones (Development of ‘Remarkable Facts, p. 232. 
vo}. 1.) considers him to have been one of the bitterest enemies of Chris- 
tianity, and to have written his treatise De defectu Oraculorum, in order 
to invalidate the argument urged by the advocates of the Gospel— 
that the daemons were expelled from the world, in consequence of 
its purifying influence. This opinion is supported by the learned 
Doctor, with considerable ingenuity, and his reasoning, though it 
may not. be thought conclusive, is well deserving of consideration. He 
thus translates a very remarkable passage in this extraordinary treatise 
which appears to contain a very striking allusion to the Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection : “ If it be fit to laugh in philosophy, we ought 
to laugh at those, who expect that bodies, which are mere idols—dumb, 
blind, “and lifeless—should, after an indefinite revolution of years, re- 
appear, and again be completely organised: some of those bodies being 
yet alive, others being long since burnt, or decomposed by putrefaction. 
These, I say, are the men to be derided, who introduce into philosophy 
such fantastic puerilities as these, but, nevertheless bluster, 1 you insist 
before them, that the demons preserve for a long period, not only their 
existence, but their faculties.”—p. 242. The following 1s a more chari- 
table mode of accounting for Plutarch’s silence respecting Christianity : 
“ De Christianorum rebus et dogmatibus cum toties offerret occasio, nihil 
scribere maluit quam vel in ea que non satis nosset invehi, vel ea lau- 
dare que videbat rejici ab omnibus et displicere principibus viris.”— 
Pref. ad Ed. Bryan. 
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passages we have quoted, in general display a gross ignorance of 
the Christian system; and it 1s not to be supposed therefore, that 
much could be said of it in any part of the classics, lost or pre- 
served. No: the cause lies deeper, and, I trust, will be satisfac- 
torily explained in the course of the following observations, 
which are intended to form a sketch of the relative feelings, 
situations, and opinions, of the writers in question, as compared 
with those of the early Christians. 

Among the persons of rank and learning, contemporary with 
-the rise of Christianity, the established religion of Rome was 
the object of secret contempt and outward veneratien.t Nearly 
all the iearned men had ranged themselves on the benches of one 
- or other of the great schools of philosophy, where the adoration 
of idols and heathen gods was despised, and much purer doc- 
trines inculcated. It was, indeed, impossible that any enlightened 
class of individuals could sincerely venerate the incoherent 
fables, and absurd traditions, of the popular creed; or worship 
gods, who, so far from being the natural objects of wership, would 
have been looked upon as degraded or vicious in the shape of 
human beings, and of whose images and idols, Varro says, that 
“had they life, andany person were unexpectedly to meet them, they 
would pass for monsters.” “ ‘The ignoble rabble of the gods,” 
he adds, “* which the superstition of ages has heaped together, 
we so adore as to remember that this worship 15 rather matter of 
custom, than founded in nature and truth.” Rome was filled 
with an almost incredible number of superstitions, upon all of 
which the philosopher looked down with equal disbelief and 
contempt. He was indeed raised upon an eminence too high, 
too far above such groveling rites, to be able to mark their dif- 
ference or settle their respective pretensions. And thus was 
engendered an habitual incredulity, a supercilious contempt for 
all popular faith; “ἃ temper of mind the most unfavorable of 
all, for the mterests of a new religion. ‘The excellence of the 
system would be no recommendation ; for, unknown and unen- 
quired into, the system itself would be included in a sweeping 
condemnation of six hundred others, end treated as some varia- 
tion in the worship of an old deity, or as an addition of a new 
one, to the already crowded calendar. “ But we need not 


* Gibbon remarks, that “ the various modes of worship which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the people as 
equally true; by the philusopher as equally false ; and by the magistrate 
as equally useful.” 
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wonder,” says one who is apologizing for Plutarch’s not embra- 
cing Christianity, “ that a philosopher was not easy to embrace 
the divine mysteries of our faith, A modern God, as our Saviour 
was to him, was of hard digestion to a man who probably des- 
pised the vanities and fabulous relations of all the old.’ ‘The 
witty and learned, of that age, were proof against all arguments 
drawn from prophecies, miracles, or sacred writings. For these 
only reminded them of Sibylline forgeries, oracles, and incanta- 
tions. Thus they considered the Old ‘Testament, but as the 
Theogony of the Jews, and Jehovah himself, the great national 
idol of the people. And both Pliny and ‘Tacitus gravely assert, 
that the Jews worshipped the head of an ass, deposited in the 
sanctuary of the temple. ; 

This internal conviction, however, of the absurdity of popular 
superstitions, was far from inducing the bigher orders to disturb 
or neglect the rites of the established religion, which was expe- 
dient, asa political instrument, aud consecrated by the usage of 
ages. [{ was the maxim of the ancient learned “ to think with 
the wise, and act with the vulgar.” Socrates, Epicurus, and 
‘Cicero,’ whose eloquence and reascning, so much contributed to 
bring the pagan mythology into disrepute among their pupils, in 
public were remarkable for their assiduous and exemplary atten- 
tion to its ceremonies. Socrates held it to be “ the duty of 
every man, to follow the customs of his country in all its reli- 
gious rites.”* The ancient statesman well knew the advantages 
resulting from a union of civil and ecclesiastic authority, and 
the philosophers, who were commonly themselves magistrates, 
senators and priests, watched over the interests of the establish- 
ment with anxious care, although perfectly convinced of the 


' Diog. Laert. x. 10. Gibbon. 

* The practice of the ancient philosophers in this respect, is so admi- 
rably described in the stately but sarcastic language of Gibbon, that I 
cannot refrain from transcribing, “ In their writings and conversation, 
the philosophers of antiquity asserted the independent dignity of reason; 
but they resigned their actions to the commands of law and of custom. 
Viewing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, the various errors of the 
vulgar, they diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly 
frequented the temples of the gods; and sometimes condescending to act 
a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the sentiments of an 
atheist under the sacerdotal robes. Reasoners of such a temper were 
scarcely inclined to wrangle about their respective modes of faith or of 
worship. It was indifferent to them what shape the folly of the multi- 
tude might choose to assume, and they approached with the same inwardé 
contempt, and the same external reverence, the altars of the Lybian, the 
Olympian, or the Capitolian Jupiter.” Ch. 2. 
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fallacy of its doctrines. Its festivals tended to humanize the 
people ; fear of the avenging Gods protected the sacramental 
oath; and the control over divination, was a very convenient 
instrument in the hands of governors. ‘The Emperor, moreover, 
was the supreme pontiff; the principal senators formed the 
priesthood, and filled the college of augurs. ‘Together with 
these interested motives, were associated more amiable preju- 
dices. Every noble family felt that the Gods of Paganism had 
been the Gods of their fathers, who had for ages worshipped 
them with honest devotion. In old times, venerable for their 
antiquity, had their beloved city been founded under the imagi- 
nary protection of these sacred divinities; and under their guidance 
~ Roman heroes had fought, Roman armies conquered, and Rome 
herself become mistress of the world. Wherever a noble 
Roman turned his eyes, a beautiful temple raised its columns ; 
whatever grove or stream he visited, the presiding Deities, the 
Naiads of the fountain, or the Dryads of the wood, animated the 
scene with ideal life, and filled the mind with the recollections 
of the most pleasing passages of national poetry. Pagan mytho- 
logy was interwoven with the eloquence of the orator, the narra- 
tive of the historian, the fictions of the poet—it shaped the 
actions of domestic life, and was inlaid with the language of 
common discourse. It gradually sunk into the Roman mind, 
till it became identified with it, and it would have been as difhi- 
cult suddenly to abstract its influence from Roman habits and 
feelings, as 
From the lily steal 
Its native whiteness. 

Such were the bonds that connected the enlightened and well 
educated men of antiquity with Heathenism. In spite of its 
numerous absurdities they were content to cherish it, for they 
considered its falsity as an inconsiderable defect, while its advan- 
tages were palpable. It had been long, and so it had _ better 
continue, the religion of the country. Hence their assiduous 
care to preserve it in undiminished splendor, in the eyes of the 
multitude. Hence that hypocrisy which, under the mask of 
devotion, concealed the smile of contempt. Hence that scornful 
irreligion which scoffed at all objects of adoration, and dis- 
charged the ceremonies of superstition, more patrio, as they 
superintended the public games, or joined in the ranks of a pro- 
cession. This is that state of mind which 18 described as puri- 


Jied by philosophy from popular superstition. Instead of 


“ 
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its being surprising that men so situated, overlooked or rejected 
a new religion, no disposition can be conceived more likely to 
produce such an event, then that which entertains a perfect scorn 
and indifference for religion in general, yet jealously Mapes the 
institutions of polytheism. 

The state of philosophy—and nearly all those for whose ἀέριειὶ 
of Christianity we are accounting, were philosophers—was as 
inimical to the reception of the new faith. St. Paul knew the 
interests of ancient philosophy and Christianity to be incompa- 
tible, when he said, “ Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceits, after the tradition of men, and after 
the rudiments of this world, and not after Christ.” Christianity 
is not a system, the offspring of human ingenuity, nor indebt- 
ed to it for protection. Its author first showed the divine 
origin of his mission, and then began to ‘ teach as one having 
authority.” ‘This was a mode of instruction very foreign from 
the conceptions of the ancient philosophers, who discussed every 
question by the light of reason alone, and who, hearing of the 
miracles of Christ only through distant and suspected channels, 
could not brook what they termed dogmas. 

This, as appears from the passage we have quoted, had dis- 
gusted Galen, who reprehending Achigenes for not giving a 
reason, says, ““ areason should be offered, however slight, lest 
we listen to improved precepts, asif we had got into a school of 
Moses or Christ.” 

The philosophers, moreover, accustomed to form themselves 
into schools and sects, according to their respective tenets, 
when they learned that the Christians preached the existence of 
one God, the ruler of the universe, and rejected the popular 
superstition, probably undertook an inquiry into their doctrines. 
This would be done as into the rules of a new school, and the 
preachers of Christianity would be listened to as the founders 
of a new system of philosophy. ‘This egregious mistake would 
naturally lead them to appreciate the merits of revelation, on 
an erroneous scale.—What did not happen to square with their 
notions of wisdom and reason, was rejected as unworthy an 
enlightened disciple ; so that far fron: submitting to be informed 
of heaven, through its ministers, they conceived themselves sitting 
In judgment on the pretensions of a rival sect. We may easily 
imagine their condemnation of the intolerance of a system which 
exploded all other systems, and could not even co-exist with the 
absurd superstitions of the multitude; as well as their astonish- 
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ment at many of the doctrines which would meet their ear," 
When St. Paul preached at Athens to the Stoics, he was 
patiently heard, till he mentioned the ‘ Resurrection ;” but that 
“ this corruption should put on incorruption,” appeared 80 
singular a tenet, that ‘‘ some mocked, and others said, we will 
hear thee again on this matter.”—In the same manner Plutarch, 
who in bis ridicule of a resurrection probably refers to the 
Christians: Ei δὲ χρὴ γελᾷν ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ, τὰ εἴδωλα γελάστεον 
Ta κωφὰ καὶ τυφλὰ καὶ ἄψυχα, ποῖ μένουσιν ἀπλέτους ἐτῶν περιόδους 
ἐπιφαινόμενα, καὶ περινοστοῦντα πάντη, τὰ μὲν ἔτι ζώντων, τὰ de 
πάλαι κατακαέντων ἢ καὶ κατασαπέντων ἀποῤῥυέντα, φλεδόνας, καὶ 
σκιὰς ἕλκοντες, εἰς φυσιολογίαν: ἂν δὲ φῇ τις εἶναι δαίμονας οὐ φύσει 
᾿μόγον, ἀλλὰ καὶ λόγοις, καὶ τὸ σώξεσθαι καὶ διαμένειν πολὺν χρόνον 
ἔχοντας, δυσκολαίνοντας. 


Wytt. Plut. Moral. p. 492, vol. 11. 


Such reasoning clearly displays the difficulty which an ancient 
philosopher felt, in comprehending the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith. The religion of Christ was for the sincere in heart, 
and the unsophisticated in mind; to the Greeks it “ was foolish- 
ness.” ‘hat subtle and acute nation was better prepared to 
understand the fine-spun theory of atomic creation, than the 
simple truths of the Gospel. ‘ By their wisdom they knew 
not God.” 

We might, perhaps, convey a more lively idea of the situation 
of the Roman writer, with respect to the early Christians, by 
supposing a case in some measure similar. Let us for an 
instant grant that the mission of Jesus Christ was to be super- 
seded by a new revelation ; imagine some mean inhabitant of 
America, India, or the Colonies, to be the chosen instrument ; 
were he to display imcontestible proofs of his own nature, 
miraculously to heal, and to preach the purest gospel, and in 
the end be put to death by the governor of the province, for 
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* The philosophers by profession, be it also observed, and they were 
very numerous, had interests in direct opposition to the spread of 
the Guspel. By its success, their authority, honors, and means of liveli- 
hood, were all likely to be injured, if not destroyed. “ As to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” says, Jortin “ with all his princely and 
amiable qualities, he did not love the Christians, as appears from un- 
questionable authority, even his own book. The philosophers had 
probably contrived to set him against them, and his love of philosophy, 
and the respect he paid to the professors of it, was excessive, and somes 
times ridiculous.”—Eccl. Hist. vol. p. 169. 
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offending against the religion, or the institutions of his native 
country, what wouid be the effect in our own country? how 
long would it be before the English philosopher, more especial- 
ly an infidel philosopher, noticed his sect in his writings? If 
his followers were increasing among the lower orders of the 
metropolis, would the astronomer desist from his observations, 
to mark and record their progress? Would the chemist stop 
the career of his discoveries in the natural, to speculate on the 
change they might eventually produce in the moral, world? 
Would they not rather be the subjects of notice for the police 
than for poetry?” Would the historian, when recording the 
momentous downfal of the despot of Europe, or tracing the rise 
and progress of our power abroad, or the constitution at home, 
would he take his eyes from this extensive prospect, to examine 
the obscure sect whose existence we have imagined? And not 
till it appeared that the followers of this system were increasing 
to an alarming amount, and in fact endangering the religious 
establishment of the country, would they attract the notice of 
the statesman or legislator; and not till then would they be 
formally mentioned in our histories, or alluded to by our literati 
in general. “The case of the ancient philosophers and the early 
Christians, was a far stronger one than this; they respectively 
lay under stronger disadvantages, and yet the result was precisely 
such as we have ventured to conjecture. For it must be 
remembered, that in the first ages of Christianity, literature was 
not as now, diffused through almost every rank of society. It 
remained for the ingenuity of modern artificers, by a simple 
mechanical contrivance, to do infinitely more for the spread of 
knowledge than could have been effected by a constellation of 
the brightest genius the world ever saw. The class of writers 
consequently was formed out of the highest ranks, or of those 
who, though born of servile parents, lived in the house and were 
dependent on the bounty of the nobles, and thus partook of 
their habits and feelings. But while the writers of Rome were 
patricians, the early converts to Christianity were of the lowest 
rank in the city. Inno other country was the scorn, which the 
higher ranks usually feel for the inferior orders of society, carried 
toa greater pitch. And so far would a noble Roman be from 
submitting to be taught by the first poor advocates of our 
religion, thathe would have despised any doctriuve or practice, 
merely because it had originated from so low a source, 

Bat the first propagators of Christianity, were not merely of 
humble rank, but many of them were Jews. The religion 
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originated in Judea, and suffered materially in the eyes of the 
Romans by both its real and an imaginary connexion with 
Judaism. For many reasons, the Jews have ever been a des- 
pised nation, and the Romans had contracted a peculiar aversion 
for them, from the numbers which flocked to the capital for the 
purposes of gain; where they were abhorred for their avarice, 
and ridiculed for their credulity. Among this people, Jesus 
Christ was born; from Judea, the manufactory of fables, as it was 
held to be, came the news, that a deity had descended upon 
earth, and had performed miracles for the benefit of mankind. 
Part of the Jews resident at Rome believed the intelligence ; 
part of them rejected all faith in Christ. Disputes and dis- 


_turbances arose ; and thus Christianity first came to the ears of 


the learned Heathen as a schism in Judaism among the Jews of 
Rome. We will, however, suppose that circumstances may 
induce him to inquire into the facts of the case. What, if he 
inquired concerning the advocates of the religion of Christ, and 
attended for this purpose their assemblies for worship or in- 
struction? He would there observe crowds of his most abject 
fellow-citizens, listening to one ‘ rude inspeech” and ‘* in bodily 
presence contemptible,” who addressed bis audience on such 
subjects as grace, faith, redemption, and the resurrection, which 
he surely would never bring his mind to understand. “ No! 
such wretched instruments,” says the excellent Bishop Watson, 
“ were but ill fitted to inspire the haughty and learned Roman 
with any other passions than those of pity and contempt.” 

Besides all these obstacles in their way to the polite and learned, 
the early Christians had to contend with a most obstinate and 
general persuasion, that their lives were usually stained with the 
commission of crime. The Jewish zealots, when they found 
Christianity increasing, invented the most atrocious caiumnies 
against its converts : these were received and propagated by the 
lower order of priests and the officers of government. The 
furmer, because their temples were daily becoming deserted, 
and the latter, because they were jealous of that intimate union 
and brotherhood, which naturally arose among the communicants 
of a separated and despised faith. The most innocent action of 
a Christian was turned into a malignant crime. ‘The holy com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper was blackened into the celebration 
of infernal rites, and incestuous intercourse; their nightly meeting 
to “worship God in spirit and in truth,” into the sacrifice of 
infants, or idolatrous adoration. And the working of mura- 
cles, by which the truth of our holy religion was proved and 
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signalized, was a further source of reprobation, opened on the 
innocent heads of the first believers. ‘They were said to be 
performed by magic, and the Christians were condemned as 
dealing with damons. Neither was it only the illiterate, who 
believed im the agency of demons. Plutarch, for instance, may 
be reckoned among this number. And Celsus, says Origen, 
when he is unable to object to the truth of the miracles of Christ, 
διαβάλλει ὡς γοητείας, calummiates ther as the effects of incan- 
tation! The knowledge of nature was then in its infancy ; and 
where there is ignorance we invariably find mystery. Neither the 
agency of demons nor the powers of magic were considered 
incredible by many enlightened men of those times. Where a 
system of religion appeals to miracles wrought by its founder as 
its strongest testimony, such an absurd superstition would com- 
pletely unfit the mind from giving it due weight ; credulity would 
beget incredulity. ‘Phe modern and the ancient unbeliever are 
in this instance directly opposed; the ove refuses his belief to 
miracle, because he denies “ that the laws of nature have been 
perpetually suspended for the benefit of the Church,” while 
the imagination of the other was so accustomed to such suspen- 
sion, that arguments drawn from its repetition Jost all force. It 
is not, however, probable that many of the illustrious authors 
were duped by pretenders to magic. But while they knew that 
such was the credulity of the vulgar, they would be naturally led 
to form a hasty judgment concerning the miracles of our Lord, 
and neglect him as some pretender to the magical art, who had 
been successful in deluding the unthinking multitude. 

Such then being the repulsive circumstances existing between 
the early Christians, and the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
what mention of the former might have been a priori expected 
in the writings of the latter? Precisely that which we have seen 
is the fact. Silence in some, scanty and indirect notice in otbers ; 
and wherever mentioned, a total ignorance of the real principles 
of the religion constantly and manifestly displayed. Péamy, in- 
deed, in the letter to which we have referred, expressly declares 
himself ignorant of all that relates to the Christians, and can 
find no other names for ihe religion than an infatuation and a 
contagious superstition, Tacitus terms Christianity οαγέα ὑϊ {15 


LL πτςτο τσ 


« Apuleius reckons Moses among those skilled in Magic. “ Ego ille 
sim Carinondas vel Damigeron, vel is Moses, vel Jamnes, vel Apollonius, 
velipse Dardanus, vel quicunque olim post Zoroa-trem et Hostanem 
inter magos celebratus est.—Apul. Apol. 544. 
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superstitio. But there is not an unbeliever of the present day, 
who knows any thing at all of the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion, who would not say that this phrase proves the bistorian to 
have been entirely ignorant of what he was condemning. The 
same may be said of the odium humani generis, which be likewise 
attributes to them. L would not join in giving to Tacitus 
the rash character which Tertullian ὁ has conferred upon him; 
but here he had certainly listened to calumnious reports, and 
had been content with the information most easily to be pro- 
cured. Marcus Aurelius seems to have been well fortitied 
against a precipitate inquiry, or too rash a belief. “ From Diog- 
netus,” sayshe, “ [ learned not to busy myself about vain things, 
nor to give credit to wonder-workers and stories of incantations, 
the expelling of demons, and such like things.” 

There are many other topics which might be touched upon, to 
account for this neglect, at which Mr. Gibbon pretends to be 
surprised. Such as the fear of ridicule, the dread of calumny, 
and the silence which arises from an internal conviction, accom- 
panied with a want of courage to declare it, with some other 
causes. But [ think sufficient has been said, to show that this 
neglect and contempt of Christianity, ou the part of these cele- 
brated men, is not in the least extraordinary, but on the contrary, 
the natural result of their feelings, situations, aud opinions. 


NOTIOS. 
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No. :xxvi. 


Rhopalic Verses. 


ἐς Ροπαλικὸς, ἡ, ὃν, Versus Rhopalicus, Serv. in Centimetro, 
Ρ. 1826. Rem tibi confeci, doctissime, dulcisonoram.” Schuei- 
der. Lex. Cf. Gesner. Thes. L. L.:—“ Grammaticis Rhopali- 
cus versus dicitur, qui a monosyllaba voce incipiens gradatim 
crescit, et ῥόπαλον, 1. 6. Herculis clavam, imitatur, ab angusto 
et tenui in latitudinem desinens, ut 
Spes Deus wierne stationis conciliator.” 


* Ille sane mendaciorum Joquacissimus. 
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See Mr. Barker’s Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus, p. 11. 
from whence the preceding extracts are taken. An instance of 
a Rhopalic verse may be found in Il. Pr. 182, 2) μάκαρ ᾿Ατρείδη, 

Ms 


μοιρηγενὲς, ὀλβιόδαιμον. : 
Echoici Versus. 

Echo, quid tibi vis ἢ Urget quis te furor? Uror. 
Que catisa est cursfis? Quis tibi clainor ? Amor. 

Quid si conveniam Narcissum Inter nemora ? Ora. 
Auxilione tibi me fore rerisf Eris. 

Obsequar, atque viam celerabo quam subito. Ito. 
Que te res torquent plus in amore ? More. 

Utere consilio, si te fugit, huncce fuge. kuge! 
Non facis? O quam te spes vaga fallit! A lit. 

Is cum te fugiat, fugienti que, rogo, spes ὃ [ 68. 
Ergone non ullo tempore stabit ἢ Abit. 

Hec abs te queri non egre fers animo? Imo. 
Jam satis, hac ego te desero valle. Vale. 

——— ee 
Versus Reciproci. 

Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine leso. Virg. 

Leso numine guo, memora causas mihi, Musa. 

Ipse dedit Moeris, nascuntur plurima Ponto. Virg. 

Ponto plurima nascuntur, Maris dedit ipse. 

Meant recursa metra regressu altera. _J.C. Scaliger. 


Altera regressu metra recursa meant. 


Tria disticha sequentia sunt Joachimi Bellaii Poete Galli. 
Ad Julium 111. Pontificen Maximum. 
Pontifict sua sint Divino Numine tuta 
Culmina, nec montes hos petat Omoipotens. 
Omnipotens petat hos montes, nec culmina tuta 
Numine Divino sint sua Pontifict. 


Ad Carolum Κ΄. Casarem. 
Czsareum tibi sit felici sidere nomen, 
Carole, nec fatum sit tibi Caesareum. 
Casareum {ἰδὲ sit fatum, nec, Carole, nomen 
Sidere felici sit tibi Cesareum. 


Ad kerdinandum Romanorum Regem. 


Romulidim bone rex, magno sis Cesare major 
Nomine, nec fatis, aut minor imperio. 
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Imperio minor, aut fatis, nec nomine major 
Cesare sis magno, rex bone Romulidim. 


one Eee 
Acrostichis. 


Vultis felicem, juvenes, traducere vitam, 

I dque parare bonum, quod sit pretiosius auro? 
Rectoris mundi z2ternum captare favorem, 
‘Tutamenque omnes in casus semper habere ? 
Versibus ex istis artem hance ediscere fas est, 
Si quibus incipiunt versus elementa notetis. 


Epitaphium Henrici VII. Anglia Regis, in eo Sacello, quod 


ipse apud Westmonasterium condiderat. 


Septimus Henricus tumulo requiescit in isto, 
Qui regum splendor, lumen et orbis erat. 
Rex vigil et sapiens, comis, virtutis amator, 
Egregius forma, strenuus, atque potens. 
Qui peperit pacem reguo, qui bella peregit 
lurima, qui victor semper ab hoste redit. 
Qui natas binis conjunxit regibus ambas, 
| Regibus et cunctis foedere junctus erat. 
| Qui sacrum hoc struxit templum, statuitque sepulcrum 
| Pro se, proque sua conjuge, proque domo. 
Lustra decem atque annos tres plus compleverat annis, 
Nam tribus octonis regia sceptra tulit. 
Quindecies Domini centenus fluxerat annus, 
Currebat nouus, cum venit atra dies ; 
Septima ter mensis lux tune fulgebat Aprilis, 
Cum clausit summum tanta corona diem. 
Nulla dedere prius tantum tibi secula regem, 
Anglia, vix similem posteriora dabunt. 


Epitaphium Henrici III. Gallia Regis, in Fano δ, Clodoaldi, 


ubi cor ejus est depositum. 


Adsta, viator, et dole Regum vices. 
Cor Regis isto conditur sub marmore ; 
Qui jura Gallis, jura Sarmatis dedit. 
Tectus cucullo hune sustulit sicarius. 
Abi, viator, et dole Regum vices. 
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Epitaphium Borbonii, Sacerdotis et Poéte, qui per multos an- 
nos insomnitt laboraverat. 

Pervigilis tandem laxatus carcere vite, 
Borbonius campos cessit ad Elysios. 

Illic populea stertit securus in umbra, 
Posthabitis Vatum lusibus atque jocis. 

Vos, Orphen, Mus, viro ne rumpite sompum, 
Hunc oculis nunquam viderat ante suis. 


"Ororvypos and Ululatus. 


ZEsch. Agam. 47. ᾿Ολολυγμὸν εὐφημοῦντα τῇδε λαμπάδι Επορθι- 

άζειν. 

S.c. Theb. 254. ᾿Ολολυγμὸν ἱερὸν εὐμενῆ παιάνισον. 

In both these passages ὀλολυγμὸς is rendered in Blomfield’s 
Glossary, Famineus ejulatus ; in the former the words /atus vel 
luctificus are added. But ejulatus being expressive of pain and 
sorrow only, never of rejoicing, does not correspond with ὀλολυ- 
γμὸς in the examples cited ; nor does the adjunction of detus re- 
move the difficulty, the epithet being wholly inapplicable. I 
would suggest w/ulatus as more appropriate. (ποιά. iv. 667. 
Lamentis, gemituque, et famineo ululatu ‘Vecta fremunt.) ‘The 
following instances, furnished by Forcellini’s Lexicon, will show 
the coincidence between ὀλολυγμὸς or ὀλολυγὴ and ululatus, as 
well as between ὀλολύζειν and udulare; particularly in their ap- 
plication to sacred rites, which is also remarked by Servius, as 
referred to upon one of the passages. 

Ces. B. G. 1. 5. ς. 36. ‘Tum vero suo more victoriam con- 
clamant, atque ululatum tollunt. (ὀλολυγμοὸν ἐπορθιάζουσι.) 

Ibid. 7, 80. Clamore et ululatu suorum animos confirmabant. 

Stat. Theb. 9, 177. jam gaudia magne 

Testantur voces, victorque ululatus aderrat. 
Auribus. 


Lucan. 6, 261. letis ululare triumphis. 
(/Esch. Ag. 570. ᾿Ανωλόλυξα μὲν πάλαι χαρᾶς ὕπο.) 
Ovid, Met. 3, 528. Liber adest, festisque fremunt ululatibus 
agri. 
Martial. L. 5. Ep. 4. Et concubino mollior Celeno, 
Quem sectus ululat matris Enthee Gallus. 


h. 6. ululando inclamat: nam et in sacris ululare dicebant, et 
Graca consuetudine, ut ait Servius ad Ain. iv, 168. Such is the 
use of ὀλολυγμὸς ἴῃ 8. c. Th. 254. as quoted above; so also 
Agam. 578. Δ]. 
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HT, Stephens’ reading of two passages in Euripides. 


In H. Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, under the word ‘Yzépayr- 
dos, the following remark occurs: “ Sed et cum genitivo inter- 
dum ponitur: ut ὑπέραντλος συμφορᾶς apud Euripidem, Cui 
calamitas exuberat, et major est quam ut el ferende par sit.” 
The only passage in Euripides where the word ὑπέραντλος is 
found, is Hippol. 767. where the uniform reading of editions 
is, χαλεπᾷ δ᾽ ὑπέραντλος οὖσα συμφορᾷ. Did H. Stephens then 
quote from memory? or did he suggest this reading on the prin- 
ciple that ὑπέραντλος, as an adjective, would be more properly 
followed by a genitive than a dative? in the same way that πλή- 
pys succeeded by a dative would constitute ἃ solecism. The 
dative is, however, undoubtedly correct ; for although ὑπέραντλος 
from its nature requires no adjunct either of genitive or dative, 
yet we may in all cases understand πελάγῳ, or a similar word, 
as the cause by which a vessel is rendered ὑπέραντλος; in the 
present instance, this dative, συμφορᾷ, is supplied, because the 
application of the word ὑπέραντλος to Phaedra is not warranted 
by any metaphor in the context, and would, therefore, per se, be 
unintelligible. 

Again, under the word “Arty, T. 1. col. 598. old edition, 
the following observation occurs: “ Apud Eurip. autem aras 
vocantur Erynnies in Oreste, (251.) “Aras γὰρ αὗται πλησίον 
ϑρώσκουσί μου. "The editions of Beck, Porson, and Matthia, 
concur in reading this line thus: 

ἀὗται yap, αὗται πλησίον θρώσχουσί μου, 
and indicate no discrepancy either in MSS. or editions, 


M. 


Quantity of ATIIA. 
Hom. Iliad. A. 270. ἐκ Πύλου ἐλθὼν 
Τηλόθεν ἐξ ᾿Απίης γαίης. 
Here the first syllable of ᾿Απίας is shortened. In the Tragedians 
we find it lengthened : 
Soph. Cid. Οὐ, 1303.——— yg ὅσοιπερ "Arias 
Πρῶτοι καλοῦνται. 
fEsch. Suppl. 784. Τί πεισόμεσθα ; ποῖ φύγωμεν ᾿Απίας 
Xbovos ; 
VOL, XXII. Cl. Jl. NO. XLIV. 2H 
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Agam. 247, Θέλει τόδ᾽ ἀγκιστον ᾿Απίας 

Γαίας μονόφρουρον ἕρκος. 
The corresponding word m the strophe is εὔποτμον, This dis- 
crepancy in the quantity has escaped the observation of Blom- 
field in his glossary on the passage last quoted, aithough he 
has cited the instances adduced above from Homer and Sopho- 
cles. In [uripides the word ’Aaia does not occur; but we 
find ’Απιδανὸς, 


Iph. A. 703. ᾿Απιδανὸν ἀμφὶ ποταμὸν, ἐν Φθίας ὅροις. 
Here the quantity is doubtful ; but Ovid determines the point: 


Metam.7,228. Multa quoque Apidani placuerunt gramina ripis. 
M. 


Notule aliquot MSS. in Hor. Serm. et Epis. 


I. Ser. i. 75. Ordo vel—Queis negatis sibi humana natura doleat; 
vel, Queis negatis humana natura doleat 5101. scil. propter 
miseram vite suz conditionem. 


ut. 43., &c. Nominibus mollire licet mala, fusca vocetur 
Nigrior I]lyrica cui pice sanguis erit. 
Si Poeta est, Veneri similis: si flava Minerve: 
Sit gracilis, macie que male visa sua est. 


Ovid. Ar. Am. in Tan. Fab. Ep. 'T. P. Ep. 52. 


124. Vide Cic. 3. de fin. c. 22. 

iv. 26. laborat κάμνει----κἄμνων morbo laborans—xanwyv labo- 
ribus defunctus, 1. e. mortuus, 

vi, 1. Lydorum quicquid Etruscos : Herod. Lib. 1. c. 94. 
‘Tempore Atyis annone difficultas per universam Lydiam 
acris fuit: et ubi malum non remitteretur, sed magis etiam 
seviret, tum rex [universos] Lydos bifariam divisos in 
sortem misit, et hos quidem ut in sedibus suis manerent, 
illos vero ut exirent ex patria, qui igitur, egressi, duce 
‘Tyrrheno regis filio, ad Umbros pervenerunt. 

74... Juv. Sat. ix. 40. 

75. Octonis idibus, que octo diebus constant a nonis incipi- 
endo. 

vil, 90. Vindemiator. Forsyth on Italy, p. 121. 

ix. 61. usc. Arist. Vide 1 Ep. x. 1 Ser. x. 83. 

x. 79. vellicet—Angl. snarl at. 

11. Ser. iv. 73.  fecem et alec idem quod alec ex: fece. 
v. 28. Ordo Esto ultro improbus defensor illius qui, &c. 
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v. 59. “ quidquid dicam aut erit aut non.” Εἰ ἐτεὸν Κάλχας 
μαντεύεται ἠὲ καὶ οὐκί. Hom. Il. B. v. 300. 

00. si legendum “ultra”—ultra quam satis est; sed si 
“ ultro”—ad ejus arbitrium non tuum, 

68. inequales; modo plenos modo dimidios ut libet. 

ii 14. Vertumnis iniquis natus 5 qui cogitationes suas regere 
non potest. 

15. justa—Ang. justly earned. 

33. Jusserit serum—Ang. gave you a late invitation: non 
ἐς venire serum” fo come late. 

I. Ep.i. 8. vei solve mature, vel mature sanus. 

14. primi in verba Tiberii Cesaris juravere. Tac. Ann. 1. 7. 

16. agilis, πρακτικὸς, Lambinus—Ang. a man of business. 

21. opus debentibus ; qui mercedem acceperant priusquam 
opus ad finem pertulissent.—Ang. paid in advaice. 

84. dixit pro dixerit. 

1). 31. cessatum ducere. κοιμίζειν Lamb. 

vi. 39. Cappad. rex. 1. e,mango mancipiis abundans. Lamb. 
talem mangonem perfricans Horatius regem Cappadocum 
vocat, ut egregie explicat Lambinus. Burman. de Vectig. 
Rom. Pop. c. v. 

Cappadocem modo abreptum de grege venalium diceres. 
Cic. 11. post red. c. 6. 

54. Frater, Pater.—Quoties blandiri volumus his qui esse 
amici videntur, nulla adulatio procedere ultra hoc nomen 
potest quam ut fratrem vocemus. Quinct. Decl. 

vi. 62. Cerite cera,. Dictae sunt Cerites hujusmodi tabula, non 
quod Ceritibus ignominiz fuissent sed quod suffragii jure 
privabant. 

vii. 2. Sextilis. Vide Crevier. Rom. Emp. Vol. τ. p. 48. 

52. non lave, οὐ σκαίως. 

xili, 8. impingas—atque hoc tempore ipso tmpingit mihi 
epistolam Scaptius Bruti. Cic. 6. ad Att. ep. 1. 

11. Victor prop. éyxparys τοῦ σκόπου. Lamb. 

xv. 46. fundata—Angl. sunk. 

xvii. 3. Ordo, vel, disce que amiculus adhuc docendus [sup. 
ipse,] censet; vel, disce adhuc docendus, que amiculus 
censet. 

xvill. 17. Ordo, Et vere [Ang. and in truth] etas altera sordet 
pret. ut non, &c. i. e. in truth a second life would be a 
mean recompense, for not, X&c. &Xc. 

70. vel “‘ retinent fideliter” vel.‘ commissa fideliter.” Ang. 
told in confidence. 

II. Epis. i, 19. sic collige. Ang. gather from this. 
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4 1944 Juy. Sat..x..33, Ser 

ii. 192. datis—fortasse ab harede ipso, ut muneribus gratiam 
et hereditatem 5101 conciliaret. 

A. P. v.97. projicit ampullas. "Ard μοι λόγον 
Τοῦτον, στόμα, ῥίψον. 
Pind. Olym. 9. 

132. Vigerus de Idiot. p. 87. 

234. dominantia—ab omnibus passim usurpata et quodam- 
modo in sermone vulgi dominantia. 

284. Turpiter—Ang. to 118 shame. 

400. vel ““ divinis vatibus,” vel ‘nomen divinis” the term 
“ divine.” 


BELFASTIENSIS. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In THE PREss. 


STEPHENS’ GREEK TneEsAurRus, No. XI.—(. e. Part 
IX. of the Lex.) Price 1/. 5s. 1. p. 2. 12s. 6d. The prices will 
hereafter be raised again. The whole to be comprised in 39 
Nos. or all over to be given gratis. 

** We have received several communications on the attack of 
the Quarterly Reviewer on this important work. We have room 
to insert only the following, from two illustrious scholars—one 
on the Continent, the other in this country; the former ad- 
dressed to one of the Editors, the latter to ourselves : 

««__ Si quos habes obtrectatores inter populares tuos, non habes apud 
exteros. Et profecto quod jure reprehendant, neque ego video, nec facile 
alius equus arbiter videat. Quare miror equidem, si tibi obtrectare, ac 
non potius gratias agere volunt, qui tam ingratum laborem subieris. Sed 
illi ipsi, qui nune tibi invident, et utentur opera tua, et facto primum, 
postremo etiam verbis, se tibi obstrictos fatebuntur.”— 


“JT am convinced that the attack on the Thesaurus must have ori- 
ginated in some motive less pardonable than literary ostentation. It was 
answered, in No. X., in an able and scholar-like manner. I think the 

public greatly indebted to the Editors for a work so eminently conducive 
to the support and extension of learning.”— 


The Second Volume of Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels in Persia 
will shortly be published. 


No. ΠῚ. of Mr. Bellamy’s New Translation of the Bible 
will be published in a few days, 
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In the press, Ovidii Metamorphoseon Libri XV. a Planude 
Grece redditi, edente Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 


The concluding volume of Ryan’s BrocrapuicaL Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE WorTHiks OF IRELAND, 8vo., is In the 
Press, aud expected to appear early in the ensuing year. 


The Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Parts of Mr. Nolan’s 


Polyglott Grammar, will be ready for Publication in a few 
days. ΠῚ; 


A Collectanea Minora, containing the following extracts: 1. 
The History of Joseph and his Brethren, and the Decalogue, 
from the Septuagint. @. ‘The Lord’s Prayer, and other extracts 
from the New ‘lestament. 3. Extracts from the Cyropedia 
of Xenophon, from the Dialogues of Lucian, the Odes of Ana- 
creon and Tyrteus. 4. The whole of the first Book of the 
Iliad. 5. Copious Annotations, explanatory of Phrases, Idioms, 
&e. 6. A Lexicon of all the Vocables that occur in the Ex- 
tracts. By Professor DuNBAR. 


The Archdeacon of Lincoln is reviewing the unpublished 
MSS. of Dr. Cudworth, in the British Museum, in order to 
a complete Collection of his Works, with the Addition of 
Mosheim’s Notes abridged, of further Notes by the Archdeacon, 
and of some further Particulars to the published Works of 


Cudworth. 


Damascii philosophi Platonici, qui ultimus in Cathedra 
Athenis ad Justinianum usque florente docuit, ἀπορίας καὶ λύσεις 
περὶ τῶν πρώτων ἀρχῶν huc usque typis non vulgatas, cum ad- 
junctis ejusdem fragmentis maximam partem philosophicis ex 
Photio, Suida, Simplicio, Philopono etc. collectis, et aliis de 
hoe genere scriptoribus, et ipsis ineditis, e Bibhotheca Mona- 


_censi, propediem edet Jo. Koppius, Prof. hist. et antiq. litt. 


in Lyceeo Monacensi, sumtus erogante Volke, bibliopola Vindo- 
bonensi. 


The edition of Cleomedes, by M. Bake, is finished, and will 
soon appear at Leyden. 


Theocritus and his scholiast, with the notes of M. Hamaker 
and of M. Geel, are just published in the same town. 


M. P. Boscha is preparing a new edition of the Latin Poems 
of Janus Secundus. 


The University of Leyden has suffered a very great loss by 
the death of Professor Borger, author of an excellent Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Galatians. He had promised an edition 
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of the works of Julianus. M. Van Heusde, M. Peerlkamp, M. 


Reuvens, are mentioned as likely to succeed him. 


Lusus, seu tentamen rhetoricum in festum Sancte Barbare : 
adjuncta sunt argumenta duo Gracanica, auctore L. J. Le Clerc 
Dupuy. Paris, 1820. 

Jo. Rud. Thorbecke Commentatio de C. Asinii Pollionis 
Vita et Studiis Doctrine. Accedit C. Tac. Chr. Reuvens Epime- 
trum de quibusdam monumentis cum Pollionis historia con- 
junctis, et tabula lithograpta. Leiden. 1820. 


Commentationes Latine Tertie Classis Instituti Belgici. Vol. 
primum, 1818. 4to. Continentur hoc volumine: I. Historia 
Classis tertie ; 1. H. Const. Cras Disputatio pro lingue Latine 
inter Eruditos usu; III. Hier. De Bosch Dissertatio de Horatii 
Epistola ad Pisones de A. P.; IV. Dav. fo. Van Lennes pro 
Imperatore Gallieno Disputatio; V. H. Const. Cras Commen- 
tatio de novis quorumdam eruditorum opinionibus, quod attinet 
ad locum de Jurejurando; VI. Lo. Lud. Schrader Disputatio 
qua Socratis sententia de physice discipline studio exponitur ; 
VII. lo. Wilmet Commentatio de Vita Labidi, unius ex VII. 
priscorum Arabum poetis publico honore ornatis. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL, 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. X XI. and X XII. 
Containing Tacitus. Octavo, price 14. 1s. each No. ; 12 Nos. 
are printed in the year. 


Aristarchus Anti- Blomfieldianus, &c.—First Part. 4s. 6d. 

The author of the Diatribe on the new Edition of the 
Thesaurus was personally severe on Mr. Barker. The latter, 
in this Pamphlet, is by no means deficient in the adoption of 
the same tone in reply. His principle seems to be, Τὰ σῦκα 
σῦκα, τὴν σκάφην σκάφην λέγω. Je ne puis rien nommer si ce 
nest par son nom, J’appelle un chat un chat— 

We have not room at present to give a specimen of this 
pamphlet, which is of a nature interesting to the scholar and 
the critic. 


Carmina Homerica, Jlias et Odyssea a Rhapsodorum Inter- 
polationibus repurgata, et in pristinam formam, quatenus recu- 
peranda esset, tam e veterum monumentorum fide et auctoritate, 
quam ex antiqui sermonis indole ac ratione, redacta ; cum Notis 


“. OO ΜΎΥσπττέσέπππΠοΠώ Ὁ» .ὐὐὖῦὸὸ᾽ ιν. νιν, τὰν errr eae να νσνιιιοοοᾳὃἝ.«ἔοἔἘοόὅσ  οΠΠΠΠπππσπρρρρρρρἭΉῃ͵ῃ᾿ῃ᾿ῃ᾿ῃ:᾿. 
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et Prolegomenis, in quibus de eorum origine, auctore, et «tate ; 
itemque de prisce lingue progressu, et precoci maturitate, 
diligenter inquiritur opera et studio R. PayNE Kwnicur, 8vo. 
imperial, Price 1. 5s. 

We hope shortly to give some account of this work. 


ΡΗΙΝΘΑΙΕΙ5, sive Hibernia Liberata, Epicum Ossianis 
Poema, e Celtico sermone conversum, tribus premissis disser- 
tationibus, et subsequentibus notis: ab ALEXANDRO Mac- 
DONALD. 8vo. 1820. 

This Poem is judiciously introduced by the following dedica- 
tion to the Duke of Sussex, who is as conversant in the Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew languages, as in the modern tongues of 
Europe ; whose learning and taste are displayed in the magnifi- 
cent library which he has collected at Kensington Palace; and 
who is equally distinguished for dignified liberality and engaging 
affability. 


Pulchra, Caledonio jamdudum condita versu, 

Carmina fert animus late vulgare per orbem. 

Non injussa cano ; mihi nec fiducia cedit, 

Auspiciis firmata tuis, AUGUSTE, secundis, 

Recie Dux, almum cui dat SusseEx1A nomen, 

Quique genus, sceptrumque ortias, famamque Tuorum. 

Nunc, age, diductas verbis numeroque Maronis, 

Accipe Phingaleas laudes, quas ore sonoro 

Sepius Ossianes cecinit convallibus altis ; 

Inde novos dabitur fors me, Vir magne, labores 

Vincere, virtutemque tuis extendere factis, 

Brachia telluri qua porrigit Amphitrite, 

Dum vaga secla reget Coelus, dum sidera pascet. 
Critrr, ldibus Mau, 1820. 


In an elegant Latin Dissertation the author treats on the anti- 
quity of the Poems of Ossian, compares his subject, plot, 
sentiment, and style, to those of Homer and Virgil, and gives his 
idea of ie versification proper to be adopted in the translation. 

When we consider the difficulty of exhibiting in Latin verse so 
many names, which the reader will be apt to say, ‘‘ versu dicere 
non est,” we must in candor speak most favorably of the execu- 
tion. W e have not room for large extracts; we shall be satis- 
fied with giving, at random, the conclusion of the second book. 


Comalis illa volens animum explorare fidemque, 
Arma capit demens ; egressaque sola vagatur 
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Littore. Prospexit ductor, dirumque putavit 
Grumala devenisse locos: quatit ilia; pallet; 
Omnia jam tenebris sentit nigrescere circum ; 
Intenditque arcum. Volat acta sagitta per auras ; 
Et moribunda suo versat se sanguine virgo. 
Pervolat ille ferox, late loca questibus implens. 
Quis te, dicebat, quis habet, mea maxima cura, 
Nympha decora, locus? quis te male sustulit error ? 
Concava saxa silent ; silet omnis et undique tellus. 
Quod modo de manibus multa vi fugit in auras, 
Vidit anhelanti defixum virgine telum. 
Galvinamne, ait, extinxi? nec plura locutus, 
Irruit in collum. Solos per lustra ferarum 
Invenit miserans geminos venator amantes, 

Inde evum luctu Comal gemituque trahebat, 
Conditus in nubem ; vestigia plurima fecit 
Virginis ad lect tumulum, lacrymasque ciebat. 
Classis ut hostilis gelida devenerat Arcto, 

Miscuit ille manus manibus; peregrinaque passim 
Agmina fundebat, quaqua densissimus hostis. 
Jampridem invisam querens abrumpere vitam. 

Quis tamen hunc posset cinctum fulgentibus armis 
Perdere? projecit clypeum: pracordia telum 
Inyenit volitans, ‘Tecum, Galvina, quiescit 

Littus ad equoreum positus : vestrumque sepulcrum 
Navita prospectat, summis ubi pendet im undis. 


Les Cuvres de Stace, traduites par Cormiliolle. Nouvelle 
édition, 5. vols. 12mo. Paris, 1820. 


Satires de Juvénal, traduites par J. Dussaulx; Nouvelle 
édition, augmentée de notes, et précédée de notices historiques 
sur la vie de Juvénal et sur celle de Dussaulx, par N. L. 
Achaintre. Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Μέλισσα, ἢ ἐφημερὶς ἑλληνικὴ, ἐχδιδομένη ὑπὸ Σ΄. Κονδοῦ Kepxy- 
ραΐου.. .. μετὰ ᾿Αγαθόφρονος Λακεδαιμονίου, πολίτου τῶν Παρισίων" 
Τετραδ. B. Paris. 1820. ϑνο. 


Osservazioni su talune Iscrizioni Gladiatorie del sepolcro di 
Scauro in Pompei; lette alla Societa Pontaniana nell’ adunanza 
del 1 sett. 1814, dal Cav. M. Avellino, Segretario perpetuo, 


Introduction a la Chronologie, par J. L. Guillaume, Profes- 
seur, etc., Paris. 1820. 12mo. 


β 
β 


παν. 
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Prolusiones et Opuscula Academica, argumenti maxime Philo- 
logici; scripsit M. Birgerus Thorlacius, Prof. Ling. Lat. Ord. 
in Univers. Hafniensi. Vol. Tertium. Hafo. 1815. This volume 
contains, 1. De Sacrificiorum bumanorum apud Romanos, 
11. Due gemme antiquitates Christianas illustrantes, ILE. Mos 
Romanorum nomina civium bene merentium carminibus sacris 
inferendi. 1V. Manuelis Phila duo carmina anecdota, premissa 
de ejus vita et scriptis dissertat. V. Irenarche, pacificus 
Asiz magistratus Romanus. VI. Quid sit et quale pretium 
habeat vere dictionis simplicitas. VII. Somnia Serapica, pre- 
cipue ex Aristidis ἱεροῖς λόγοις delineata. VIIT. Antiquitates 
quedam Graco-Latine partim ex Plutarcho, partim ex gemmis 
illustrate. IX. Epicedion in obitum Prine. Ser. Frideri Chris- 


tiani. X. Epicedion in obitum Christiani Septimi, XT. Lau- 


datio funebris ejusdem regis. XI. De Suerreri regis Norve- 
gici historia. NILI. Res geste Caroli [nfortunati. Textus 
Islandicus nunc primum editus, Latine versus. XIV. Descri- 
buntur tres Codices pergameni auctorum Latinorum, qui nunc in 
Lollandia Danorum servantur, &c. 


De Aristogitone Oratore Attico Prolusionem scripsit Birger. 
Thorlacius, Hafn. 1809. 


Scriptiuncula de Marcello Sideta prolusit Birg. Thorlacius. 
Hafn. 1819. 


De Joanne Sarisberiensi prolusit Birg: Thorlac. 1819. 1820. 
Hafn. 


De Inscriptione Latina Rome anno superiore detecta pro- 
lusit Birg. Thorlacius. Hafn. 1820. 


De Lege Rulli Agraria scripsit Birg. Thorlacius. Hafn, 
1805. 


BIBLICAL. 


Grotius De Veritate Religionis Christiane. A new Edition 
for Schools and Students, with the notes of Grotius, Le Clerc 
and others translated into English. duod., pr. 6s. just printed by 
Mr. Valpy. 


A second Edition of an Historical Epitome of the Old and 
New Testaments, and that of the Apocrypha; in which the 
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events are arranged according to Chronological order. By a 
Member of the Church of England. Pr. 6s. duod. 

The Claims of the Established Church to exclusive Attach- 
ment and Support, and the dangers which menace her from 
Schism and Indifference, considered; in Eight Sermons, preach- 
ed before the University of Oxford, in the year 1820, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. Canon 
of Salisbury. By Godfrey Faussett, M. A. late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, collected and illustrated ; to which are added, a List of 
Authors consulted, and an Index of Texts. By the Rev. George 
Holden, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Refutation of the Remarks of the Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
A.M., onthe Questions proposed by Herbert Marsh, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, to the Candidates for Holy Orders ; 
with a brief Comment on the leading Tenets of the Calvinistic 
Methodists ; showing them to be incompatible with the Chris- 
tian Dispensation ; also the Questions proposed by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. By a Layman. 8vo. Qs. 


A Refutation of the Objections advanced by the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson, A. M. against the Questions proposed to Candidates for 
Holy Orders, by Herbert Marsh, D.D. Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
δύο. 15: 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Narrative of the Operations and recent Discoveries within 
the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in Egypt 
and Nubia; and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, in 
Search of the Ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon. By G. Belzoni. With a Portrait. 4to. 2/. 2s. 


Account of a Tour in Normandy, undertaken chiefly for the 
purpose of investigating the Architectural Anuquities of the 
Duchy, with observations cn its history, country, and inhabi- 
tants. Illustrated with numerous engravings. By Dawson Tur- 
ner, 2 vols. Royal 8vo. Pr. 2/. 12s. 6d. bds. 


Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, is printing a volume of Discourses 
on the application of Christianity to the commercial and ordi- 
nary affairs of life. 
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The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Prose, as literally 
as the different idioms of the Greek and English languages will 
allow ; with explanatory notes. By a Graduate of the University 
of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 45. 


The whole Works of the Rt. Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore; dedicated, by 
permission, to the Hon, and Rt. Rev. Edward, Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, Warden of All Souls’ College, &c. To which will 
be prefixed, a Life of the Author, and a Critical Examination 
of his Writings. By the Rev. R. Heber, A. M. Canon of St. 
Asaph, Rector of Hodnet, and late Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege. Vol. II. (the remainder to appear, one on the first of 
every succeeding month.) ‘To be completed in 14 volumes. 
Svo. 12s. 


The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah: an Inquiry with 
a View to a satisfactory determination of the Doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures concerning the Person of Christ. By 


John Pye Smith, D.D. Vol. IL. and ILI. 1. boards. 


Classical Manuscripts, &c.—Mr. Giardin, the French Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, has sent to Paris fifteen valuable works 
in Arabic from the Imperial Library at Constantinople, among 
which are the complete works of Plutarch and Herodotus! The 
works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. 
are known to have been translated into Arabic, and might be 
discovered and purchased by well-directed search after them, at 
Fez, Morocco, or some other ports of West or South Barbary. 
—Mr. Jackson, in his recent travels in those countries, annexed 
to Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, page 323, 
says, “It is more than probable, that the works of many Greek 
and Roman authors, translated during the wra of Arabian learn- 
ing, are to be found in the hands of literary individuals, in seve- 
ral parts of West and South Barbary!” Mr. Jacks, Librarian 
to the Royal Library at Bamberg, has discovered there a manu- 
script of the Roman History of Eutropius, which was probably 
brought from Rome by the Emperor Henry, the founder of the 
Bishopric of Bamberg. The MS. is more complete than any of 
the best editions hitherto published of this author, and very like- 
ly to correct a number of false readings. Professor Goeller, 
of Cologne, had previously discovered in the Royal Library a 
MS. of Livy. Professor Cramer, at Kiel, discovered two 
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years ago, in the library of the Convent of St. Gallen, a MS. 
of the eleventh century, containing illustrations of Juvenal, 
which are said to be of greater importance than any hitherto 
known. He has now published a specimen on occasion of the 
King’s birth-day, under the title of ““ Specimen nove editionis 
scholastice Juvenalis.” 


Dr. Gesenius, who, with Lord Guildford, has been recently 
transcribing some Arabian MSS. at the Bodleian Library, has 
nearly completed the singular task of translating the Book of 
Enoch from the Abyssinian language. ‘The language resembles 
the Arabic, one fourth of the words, perhaps, being radically 
of that tongue, in which the learned Doctor is well skilled, 
while he is also one of the most celebrated Hebrew Scholars of 
the Continent. 


Classical. Manuscripts —The Abbé Amadeus Peyron, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of Turin, has 
discovered some fragments of Ciceroin a MS. from the Mo- 
nastery of St. Colomban di Bobbio, a town on the Trebia, in 
the King of Sardinia’s dominions. This MS. contains impor- 
tant new readings of orations already known, and confirms the 
identity of several texts which have been cruelly tortured by 
indiscreet critics. It contains, besides, fragments of the ora- 
tions, Pro Scauro, pro M. Tullio, in Clodium, orations 
which are unfortunately lost. Some of these fragments had 
been already published by M. Mai, aftera MS. of the same 
library at St. Colomban, preserved in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan; so that at the first sight those two MSS. would ap- 
pear to have originally made but one. But the difference of 
the writing, that of the parchment, the circumstance that one 
of these MSS. is written in three columns and the other in two, 
as well as that several deficiencies in the Ambrosian MS. are 
supplied by that of Turin, leave no room to doubt of their be- 
ing copies essentially different. 

The great Helenist and Orientalist, Ariston of Samos, fell a 
victim to the late conflagration at Constantinople, and all his 
precious MSS. (amongst others, that containing the entire history 
of his extensive travels over great part of Asia, Oceana, Africa, 
and Europe,) were destroyed. It is said, his fellow-traveller, 
the Chevalier de Rienzi, will shortly supply this deficiency, 
with the addition of his own travels in America and England. 
From the specimens which this gentleman has given the public 
of his productions both in French and Italian, his travels may be 
expected to be very interesting. 
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Herculanean Manuscripts —The following is the method 
that has long been pursued, in the unrolling of these important 
records of antiquity : 

Every manuscript looks exactly like a piece of charcoal cut 
into the shape of an ancient vo/wmen, and it requires the great- 
est care to prevent it from crumbling into mere coal-dust. For 
this purpose, the outer part is covered with very small pieces of 
skin applied to it with alight glue or liquid gum. The roll is 
suspended on two ribbons, fastened to an upper board, which, 
with two parallel supporters, forms a sort of frame, of the shape 
of a Greek pi. (Π.) The roll is, moreover, tied with two small 
threads to two pegs, which, being gently turned, unfold it by 
very slow degrees. As far as the whole of what was seen outside 
has been covered with skin, and glued together, to prevent its 
falling to pieces. The pegs are of course fastened on the upper 
board also, and the beginning of the volume is drawn upwards 
by them, so as always to leave the unexplored part of it resting 
on the ribbons by means of its own weight. ‘The side-boards 
have no other use than that of supporting the upper one. It is 
difficult to make this description quite clear to those who have 
not seen the thing itself ; but the simplest machinery is often 
very difficult to be described. 

It is impossible to avoid the loss of some part of the manu- 
scripts, which the violent action of the heat, combined with 
other accidents, has either melted together, or so completely fas- 
tened, that they cannot be drawn asunder entire; but these blanks 
are not nearly so numerous as might be expected. ‘The writing 
of the Grecian manuscripts is so uncommonly beautiful, that it 
makes the task of decyphering them, as fast as they are unrolled, 
comparatively easy; the Latin ones are much more difficult. 
The whole of the inside of the rolls is black ; but a slight diffe- 
rence of shade renders the ink sufficiently perceptible. The in- 
vention does the highest honor to the man who first conceived 
the possibility of unrolling a piece of charcoal. Millions of 
well-informed men would have thought it absurd to undertake 
it. 

There are in all seventeen hundred manuscripts in the Studio, 
of which three hundred are already unrolled. ‘The eyes of all 
the amateurs of classics are anxiously turned to the discoveries 
which may be made by these means, and they are justly impa- 
tient to see the result. Hitherto, the most valuable of the works 
which have been unrolled, are a treatise by Epicurus, and seve- 
ral others by his disciple Philodemus, on music, rbetoric, 
virtue, and vice.” 
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Modern Greeks.—The Public Schools established at Smyrna 
and Chios have hitherto been attended with the happiest success. 
The great College of Chios is particularly distinguished, and 
students flock to it from all parts of Greece. Its three most 
celebrated Professors are Bardalochos, Seleri, and Bambas. 
Bardalochos has published a Compendium of Experimental 
Philosophy, and an Essay on Greek Pronunciation, in which 
the modern Greek etacism is treated with more than usual leni- 
ency. Professor Seleri has nearly ready for the press, a Ma- 
nual of Mathematics, selected from his Lectures. Bambas, 
who for along period studied Mathematics, Philosophy, and 
Natural History, in Paris, is now about to publish, in the 
modern Greek language, an elementary book on Chemistry 
from Thenard. His Compendium of Rhetoric has already had 
an extensive Circulation. Some time ago, a new printing-office 
was established at Chios, the whole apparatus for which was 
brought from Paris. (See Part i. p. 253; Part w. page 61.) 
A German, named Bayrhoffer, is at the head of this establish- 
ment. 

Chios at present enjoys perfect tranquillity ; for in conse- 
quence of an agreement entered into with the ‘Turks, it is go- 
verned entirely by Greek Magistrates. In the meanwhile 
large sums are devoted to the maintenance of public Institutions 
—a Library is forming under the superintendence of the cele- 
brated Greek Scholar, Coray of Paris ; through the liberality of 
private individuals, about 30,000 volumes are already collected. 
The College of Chios at present contains about 700 students, 
and their numbers are constantly augmenting. Professor Kau- 
mus is at the head of the College of Smyrna; he has published 
a System of Philosophy, in 4 vols. modelled after the system of 
Professor Krug, of Leipsick. ‘The work is dedicated to Co- 
ray. 

These improvements an:ong the Modern Greeks must natu- 
rally tend to render their language popular throughout Europe, 
Weigel, the bookseller of Leipsick, has published an excellent 
Dictionary and a Modern Greek Grammar by Professor Schnei- 
der ; and in England there bas lately appeared a very useful 
little Grammar of the Modern Greek language, by Dr. Robert- 
son, who is a member of the Philomuse Society of Athens, 
and of the Lonian Academy. ‘The stereotyped editions of the 
Greek authors published by Tauchnitz of Leipsick, are exten- 
sively circulated throughout Greece on account of their cheap- 
ness. Weigel is also engaged in preparing a corrected edition 
of the principal Greek prose writers and poets, which is to be 
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published under the general title of the ‘ Bibliotheca Greea ;” 
it will no doubt be eagerly sought after in Greece. Even the 
observations on Greek geography are gradually acquiring fresh 
accuracy. The learned Sir William Gell has lately written on 
this subject. His topographical works on Argolis, Ithaca, and 
Morea, may justly be styled classical. He has lately pub- 
lished an ‘ Itinerary of Greece,” departing from Corinth and 
traversing Attica in every direction, and describing the longitude 
and the situations of the places with the utmost accuracy. From 
Attica he proceeds to Beeotia, Phocis, Locris, and ‘Thessaly ; 
his plan also embraces the islands of A%gina and Salamis. He 
is at present, in conjunction with Col. Leake, occupied in draw- 
ing up a map of the whole of Greece, on the scale of a foot to 
every degree. ‘The Athenian Society of the Philomuse, which 
was instituted by the Vienna Congress in 1815, proposes send- 
ing four young Greeks to [taly and Germany, to complete their 
education: the Society consists of 300 members, most of 
whom are foreigners. According to letters from Mr. Robert 
Pinkerton, that active agent of the British Bible Society, it ap- 
pears that a Society for the Promulgation of the Gospel has 
been established at Athens. "The Archbishop residing at Con- 
stantinople has been chosen President, and the British Consul, 
Logotheti, together with Mr. 'Tirnaviti, are Vice-Presidents. 

‘The modern Greeks speak a language resembling that of the 
ancients in almost every respect. But time, conquest, slavery, 
the barbarism of ages, have introduced some new terms, and 
altered the rules of syntax, in certain points. The Greek inha- 
bitants, however, understand pretty exactly all the ancient 
Greek, when it is spoken in the pronunciation now in use, which 
seems to have been that of the time of Constantine, As the two 
languages accord in so many points of contact, the modern 
Greek may be considered as a mere idiom confined to the lower 
classes of society, and which it would be well to remove, as far 
as 10 may be practicable, by recalling the ancient. 

It is curious to observe the gradual disuse of Greek among 
the Greeks, produced by the change of their residence. In 
Greece the Turks speak only Greek; in Constantinople the 
Greeks speak both Greek and Turkish, but only the former to 
each other ; in Asia Minor, along the coast, they can speak 
Greek when addressed in it, but talk Turkish to each other. 
And in the interior parts of Asia Minor, they know no other 
language than Turkish, 
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In our next Number we shall commence Mr. R. PAYNE 
Knicut’s Inquiry into the symbolicu! Language of ancient 
Art and Mythology. A few copies only of this Tract have 
been printed for private circulation, but are now out of print. 

A. Οὐ. will appear in our next. 

Several other articles are received, to which due honor will 


be paid. 
[ADVERTISEMENT.] 


FOR SCHOOLS. WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


Just printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by Messrs, Longman and Co. 
Messrs. Baldwin and Co. Messrs. Whittakers, and all other Booksellers, 


GROTIUS 
DE VERITATE RELIGIONIS CHRISTIANA, 
With the notes of Grotius, Le CLERC, and others, translated 


into English. Duod. 6s. bound. 
Of the same may be had, bound, 


HomeriIzias; a New Edition, Porticat Curono.ocy of An- 
with English Notes to the first crENT and EnGuisu History, 2s. 

Six Books, bound, 12s. 6d. Myrnouocy, 4th Ed. 2s. 

Horace, with English Notes to Errrome Sacr® Historia, 
the Odes, 5s. 6d. with English Notes, 3d Ed. 2s. 

Horace, no Notes, 3s. 6d. Cicero de Orricits, with Eng- 

A Neat Edition of Vireit, lish Notes, Osy 
18mo. 3d Ed. 4s. Eristrot# M. T. Cicrronts, 

The same, with English Notes, 3d Ed. 2s, 
from Delphin, &c. no Inter- The Genmany and AcricoLta 
pretatio, 75. 6d. of Tacrtrus, from Brorrer, 

Grapvus, without Verses or with all his Notes, ἄς. by 
Phrases 7s. 6d. Barker, 2d Ed. 5s. 6d. 

Homer’s Iurap, from the Text C. ΝΈΡοβ, with English Notes 
of Hrynge, 73: and Questions. By Bradley, 3s. 6d. 

Evscantiz Latina, 4s. 6d. Evrrorius, with Do. by Do. 

Greek Grammar, 6s. 6d. 2d Ed. 2s. 6d. 

— Dewectus, 45. Latin Prosopy, by Do. 4s. 

Latin Grammar, 2s. 6d. Greek Testament, 8. vols. 

——— DELEcTUs, 2s. 6d. 8vo. By Rev. E. Valpy, 2]. 12s. 6d. 

Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, rge Paper, 4]. 
and Rudens, of PLavrus, sEEK SEPTUAGINT, with the 
with English Notes 4s. 6d. Apocrypha, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Latin VocanuLary, 2s. bds. 1). 8s. 

First Exercises, Is. 6d. Juvenat and Perrsivus; con- 

Latin Dratocues, 2s. 6d. taining Ruprrti’s and Ka- 

Cicero de Amicitia et de Sr- nic’s Text, Detpuin Notes, 
NECTUTE, with Erwnesti’s and without the Orpo, 8s. 
Notes, &c. by Barker, 3d Ed. 4s. 6d. Vireir, Heynr’s Text, do.do. 10s. 6d. 

Principra Orriciorum, His- Cesar, Oseruin’s Text, do. 10s. 6d. 
rorr# et GEOGRAPHI£, 3s. 6d. Saxtust, do. do. 5s. 


* .* Please to ask for Vatry’s Editions of the above Works. 
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